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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


S the Paper Controller has been compelled to make Jurther restrictions 
An the supply of paper, this issue of “ The Contemporary Review” 
has been reduced to 80 pages, but each page contains eight more lines. 
It may be necessary to make another reduction in the number of pages 
in the following issues. In order to mitigate the severity of the rationing 
of paper the Editors of “ The Contemporary Review” have made arrange- 
ments from, the August issue to increase the type area of each page. By 
this and other economies of space they hope to supply four-fifths of the 
reading matter hitherto supplied. ` . 


PARLIAMENT AND THE WAR. 


HE parliamentary revolution that took place when the 

Chamberlain Government was displaced in May 1940 

is now sufficiently a matter of the past to enablea survey 
to be made of the functioning of the House of Commons and 
the Government since: Passions which were deeply aroused 
at the time have now subsided and there is hardly a kick 
left in the supporters of the disastrous régime which existed 
from 1931 for nine years. 

The way in which the principal Municheers have been dealt 
with is typical of the gentle peaceful methods of British 
political life. Liquidation by courtesy was the rule. The sack 
which Lord Simon received was a soft one and placed him in 
-one of the highest and most dignified positions in the State, 
where he presides admirably over the proceedings of the 
House of Lords whether operating as a legislative or judicial 
body, but he has now nothing whatever to do with the 
conduct of public affairs or the direction of the war. The 
same applies to Sir Samuel Hoare, who has been really 
successful in the congenial task of appeasement which condi- 
tions in Madrid offer at the present time. Lord Halifax, 
though nominally a member of the War Cabinet, obviously 
comes within the same category. His appointment served 
two purposes—a difficult position in the Foreign Office was 
relieved and opportunities for high national service, accept- 
_-able to the United States, were afforded to him. Sir Thomas 
Inskip again is very appropriately placed as Lord Chief 
Justice. These were among the persons whose activities were 
_ sọ much criticised, but we can now only admire the good work 
they are doing in appropriate spheres. 

I sometimes ask people in the Services what Ministers in 
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the present Government are known by name, and-J often 
find that the only one they can think of is Mr. Churchill. This. 
is a good indication of his pre-eminence—he towers above 
them all and is bearing his immense burden with zest, good 
health and inexhaustible courage. He is the most tempera- 
mental of our Ministers, showing clearly by facial expression 
what he is thinking and feeling as incidents occur in the 
House, and also giving some indication of the trend of the 
war from day to day. Whatever dissatisfaction there may be 
with some of his Ministers, no one wishes to displace him, or 
can think of.any effective alternative. It is none the less an - 
amazing situation that the man who was cold-shonldered 
and distrusted by his own party for so many years, and who 
- could count on only one completely loyal supporter, Mr. 
Brendan Bracken, is now the supreme master of us all. 

Proposals are put forward from time to time that, following 
the precedent set by Mr. Lloyd George (himself now pre- 
sumably too old for sustained intellectual work) in the last 
war, the Prime -Minister should have associated with him a > 
Cabinet composed of men-who have no departmental duties 
and can devote the whole of their time to planning and super- 
- vising the conduct of the war. The real answer to this is that 
we already have such a body in existence but that it does not 
function any too well, for in addition to Mr. Churchill we have 
Mr. Attlee, Mr. Greenwood, Sir John Anderson and Lord 
Beaverbrook all_without departments. It would seem that 
these men, or some of them, are not of the calibre for the sort 
of job that was carried out twenty-three years ago by Lord 
Milner, Field-Marshal Smuts and others, - 

The presence of some Dominion Ministers in the Cabinet 
would be most. valuable, but Mr. Menzies has a majority of 
one, and in South Africa there is a powerful Opposition. 
These are the practicable obstacles in the way. y 

Mr. Attlee, as. Leader of the House, has efficiently carried 
out his duties, making from time to time spirited interventions 
in debates and being generally accessible, hard-working and. 
clear-minded. He does his work to the full limit of his powers, 
and it is not his fault if these powers do not qualify. him to fill 
the rôle of. Deputy Prime Minister, controlling with an iron, 
hand all the home aspects, of. war policy. 

In the case of Mr. Greenwood, again no one would contend 
that the work which is allocated to him now of preparing, 
with a small staff, for the world after the war, is quite all that 
might be asked of a member of the War Cabinet. - 

Sir John Anderson has a powerful administrative mind and, 
political courage, and would seem to fit in usefully. 

It is ‘yet. to be seen how Lord Beaverbrook, the latest 
recruit, will function as the supervisor of the departments in... 
which he was recently one of the combatants. -His. generally 
isolationist outlook is not a recommendation, but it may be . 
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that his well-known if unorthodox methods of drive, and the 
immense energy he generates, will now play their part to full 
national advantage. Many feel that Mr. Amery freed from 

_ his present duties would be a valuable addition to the above 
—he has the necessary qualities. 

Three other members of the Cabinet remain—Mr. Eden is’ 
far the best Foreign Secretary available, though his star 
certainly does not shine as brightly as in his old League days. 

Sir Kingsley Wood’s appointment. as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not well received, but it must be said that he 
has made a success of his work at the Treasury. All his arts 
of approachableness, conciliation and persuasion have been 
brought into play; he has had the good sense to listen to 
wise advice (and there is some very wise advice available at 
the Treasury now) and to overcome obstacles. by removing 
them from his path. These tactics as illustrated during the 
progress of the War Damage Bill have considerably raised his 
prestige. So has the present Finance Bill. 

The remaining member of the War Cabinet is Mr. Bevin, a 
formidable figure, with a pleasing Knack of blurting out home 
truths in his speeches from time to time. After a life’s work 
devoted to most successful trade union organisation, it was 
difficult for him in the twinkling of an eye to divest himself of 
all this, and the criticism is made that he still looks at things 
too much from the point of view of a trade union secretary. 
What is required now is drastic action involving the use of 
compulsion, and this is contrary to his whole life’s approach. 
While Minister of Labour, however, though he is hardly the 
god-like figure he was claimed to be at the time of his 
appointment, he is bound to remain a most powerful and- 
vigorous asset to the Government. 

Mr. Alexander is in the right place as First Lord of the 
Admiralty—he is deeply devoted to the Service, thoroughly 
understands it and has its confidence. His interventions in 
debate have been effective and forthright, though it must be’ 
said of all three Service Ministers that they are subsidiary to. 
the Prime Minister as Minister of Defence. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair is making a very good Secretary of 
State for Air, and indeed the one criticism that one hears of. 
him is that.he is so absorbed by the work of his great depart- . 
ment that too little is seen of him in the House of Commons 
or heard of him in the country. As Leader of the Liberal Party 
he is entitled to consultation on all important political issues 
that arise, and there are many of his supporters who will not 

-~-be satisfied until he takes his place as a member of the War 
Cabinet alongside the leaders of the other two Parties. The 
practical difficulties of bringing this about at the moment are 
appreciated for he is one of three Service Ministers, but 
national unity will not be complete until he takes his part 
in direct intimate control of every aspect of the war. 
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Captain Margesson looks like making an able Secretary of 
State for War; he has administrative gifts which made him a’ 
very good Chief Whip, many will think too good, and he has 


shown an openness of mind, accessibility, quickness and firm- 


ness of action which speak well for his conduct of the office. ’ 


He was also ripe for a change of occupation. 

That agile and persuasive child of London, Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, with his intimate knowledge of local government, 
is well placed at the Home Office, but the country would 
willingly “ go to it” with more rapid stride. 


One of the most successful of the newcomers to the Govern- 


ment is Sir Andrew Duncan, who perfectly understands the 
problems he has to deal with; he-has a good House of 
Commons manner, is simple, modest and clear-headed and 
inspires a high degree of confidence. 

Another newcomer, Captain Oliver Lyttelton, is overcoming 
his early diffidence and bringing more into play his excellent 
personal qualities, which.include a keen sense of humour. His 
clothing rationing scheme shows courage and imagination, 
and has met with popular’ approval, largely by reason of the 
fact that the country is prepared for, and expects, drastic 
measures to be applied to it in connection with the total effort 
that the situation requires. 

One of the most successful of new Ministers is Mr. Dalton 
atthe Ministry of Economic Warfare ; his important work has 
largely to be carried on and accounted for in an atmosphere’of 
secrecy, and he is dependent on the strength of other depart- 
ments, such as the Admiralty, for putting his plans into opera- 
tion, but within the limits of what is possible he has applied 
tuthless and uncompromising resistance to’ all efforts to 
feeding or supplying the enemy. In this work he is ably sup- 
ported by his thoroughly competent Under-Secretary, Mr. 
Dingle Foot. ` i 

Reference must be made to the unhappy Ministry of In- 
formation which, despite the high qualities and fine record of 
its Minister and Under-Secretary, Mr. Duff-Cooper and Mr. 
Harold Nicolson, still continues as from its inception to meet 
with general disfavour. It almost looks as if nothing could be 
done with its present organisation and personnel, and that 
the only hope lies in a complete extinction of the department 
and its resurrection under another form with different powers 
and staff. : ' 


An excellent recruit to high office has been found in Col. - 


Moore-Brabazon, now Minister of Aircraft Production, a 


quick able mind, singularly broad and free in outlook—no red.. . 


tape will hold him up for an instant. At last his talents have 
been appreciated. : 
` Amongst other Under-Secretaries two may be mentioned 
. who haveshown high ability in the performance of their duties, 
., botli of them representing departments with the Minister in 
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the House of Lords ; I'refer to Col. J. J. Llewellin, who until 
recently was at the Ministry of Aircraft Production, and Major 
Lloyd George at the Ministry of Food. The latter has to deal 
with a very large number of parliamentary questions, and his 
manner is a model of the right way to do it—instead of trying 
to score debating points and avoid the issue, he endeavours to 
give a clear, courteous and informative answer in every case, 
and it is evident that he thoroughly understands what he is 
talking about. 

Apart from the sometimes strange physical conditions under 
which Parliament is operating there are also the very unusual 
political circumstances in which the actual Opposition is 
reduced to three members of the Independent Labour Party, 
though no one has qualified for the {2,000 a year as yet. It 
should be added that in addition there is a limited number of 
Labour Members who, as Pacifists, are opposed to all war and 
find themselves in a very difficult position. As a rule they 
keep quiet and abstain from divisions, nor do they claim to 
represent their constituents. The Opposition Front Bench is ` 
a strange assembly of ex-Ministers of all parties, including at 
times Government Whips, though I can never understand 
why. In addition there are the elected members of the Labour 
Party Executive. For formal and ceremonial purposes Mr. 
Lees-Smith is the first spokesman from these quarters, and he 
is followed on the same basis by Sir Percy Harris as Chief 
Whip of the Liberal Party. After this the Front Opposition 
Bench may produce speeches showing varying degrees of 
confidence from such different points of view as those of Lord 
Winterton, Mr. Shinwell, Sir Herbert Williams, Mr. Garro 
Jones, Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, Mr. Noel Baker, and Mr. James 
Griffiths. The Prime Minister has made reference to the 
development of a “ nucleus Opposition,” and it would seem 
that the persons he had in mind were Mr. Hore-Belisha, Mr. 
Shinwell and Lord Winterton, who have expressed strong 
views from time to time on various deficiencies of Government 
action. Mr. Hore-Belisha, of course, speaks with considerable 
authority as an ex-Member of the War Cabinet, and he does 
not hesitate to express in forceful and pointed language the 
dissatisfaction which has been felt in the country in connec- 
tion with different speeches, such as the evacuation of Greece 
and Crete.- His criticism cannot be met wholly by a reference 
to his own failure in the past as a member of previous Govern- 
ments to provide the necessary war equipment, or by reason 
of the fact that he himself is probably not very unwilling to 
resume office. In the same way Mr. Shinwell would doubtless 
have no objection to co-operating in the Government in a 
suitable office, but this does not remove from his powerful and 
impassioned episodes their element of truth and wisdom. The 
Prime Minister is a human being with faults like everybody 

` else, he likes to have his own way and does not particularly - 
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` enjoy criticism, especially when it tends to be barbed. He is - 


impulsive, emotional and not always right in his reactions, 
but he is so infinitely superior to any possible alternative and 
embodies so completely the spirit of the nation at this 
moment, that the House of Commons is prepared to overlook 
and put up. with any excess of exuberance that may occa- 
sionally be displayed. as 

Nothing has stood out during recent months more to the 
credit of British institutions than the fact that speeches have 
been made by Mr. Maxton and his colleagues and one or two 
others strongly hostile to the whole war movement, its aims 
and objects; although under present conditions the senti- 
ments expressed must often be deeply wounding to the vast 
majority of the House, they are always listened to with com- 
plete tolerance and goodwill, and their authors are regarded 
in every respect-as friends and colleagues who are fully justi- 
fied in giving expression to their sincere beliefs. 

Some controversy has arisen as to the exact duties of a 
Member of Parliament in time of war, and this came to a head 


through the appointment of Mr. MacDonald as High Com- - 


missioner for Canada while retaining his seat in the House. 
There appeared to be no obvious reason, for the latter, and a 
Select Committee is considering the whole problem. One 
thing, however, is clear; it is an immense advantage to the 
House to have amongst its Members those who hold com- 
missions in the three Services and serve actively on the 
various war fronts. They are able to step, as it were, from 
the field of battle, the anti-aircraft or searchlight unit to the 
1“ famous floor ” and give at first hand an account of their 
experiences and those with whom they have been serving. In 
the debates, for example, after the evacuation of Dunkirk, 
many Members so intervened in a manner that was most 
effective and deeply moving. 

We tried the experiment on one occasion of a free vote of 
the House when the subject of the opening of Sunday theatres 
was discussed, résulting in the rejection of the proposal. This 
was quite unexpected by the Government, and is not likely to 
encourage any similar tests in future. Because of the openness 
and unusual nature of the debate, it was extremely interesting 
and seemed to show that deep down in the instincts of the 
British people there is a profound belief in the maintenance 
of the weekly day of rest, associated as it is with the traditions 
of religion. Though considerable inroads had been made on 
Sunday observation, it was felt that at that moment, on that 
issue, there was an opportunity of saying that there was no 
reason why it should go further. l 

From time to time efforts have been made to persuade the 
Government to make some statement in general terms on 
War and Peace Aims, though it is realised that nothing of a 
detailed or specific nature is possible. Those who raised this 
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matter did so in the belief that one of our most powerful 
weapons in winning the war would be to bring home to the 
German people the fact that their struggle is hopeless and use- 
less and that a tolerable life awaits them if they lay down 
their arms. In combination with the pressure of the blockade 
and the growing intensification of the R.A“F. attacks, German 
morale will ultimately and suddenly break down. No one 
visualises the British Army landing on the Continent and - 
driving back by force of arms alone the German hosts. Recent 
statements by Lord Halifax and Mr. Eden do go.some way to 
define our objects, but it seems difficult to persuade the Prime 
Minister to take much interest in this side of the war machine 
—he is so occupied and fascinated by the drama of the 
physical combat, that other things tend to be crowded out of 
the picture unless-by some means they are forced upon his 
- attention. He does not take kindly to critics whom he suspects 
of being secretly unfriendly and is inclined to make personal 
debating points in replies, but to those of whose loyalty to 
him he has no doubt he is much more prepared to listen. It 
is realised that many mistakes have been made both in small 
matters and in great, that the nation is a long way from being 
-wholly prepared for war and that much greater efforts are 
required and would willingly be made by the nation. The 
Government is a long way behind the House of Commons.and 
the country, who in many spheres would respond to far more 
determined action. Nothing can diminish the magnificent 
leadership of Mr. Churchill, or destroy confidence in him per- 
sonally in that sense, but the same does not apply to some 
other Members of his Government, and he will certainly be 
expected to make changes as experience shows the desirability, 
regardless of personal considerations, and not to pay too much 
heed to that most generous and human quality of his, loyalty 
to those with whom he is and has been working ; the one test 
must be fitness for the office at this moment of supreme 
national crisis. 
GEOFFREY MANDER. 


SYRIA, PALESTINE AND EGYPT. 
To move into Syria of Free French troops, supported 


by British Imperial forces, has a many-sided significance. 

But let it be made clear at the outset that this is no 
assault on the forces of Marshal Pétain; it is an action 
directed against the Axis forces which the Vichy Government 
have allowed to enter Syrian territory contrary to their 
previous pledges. It is also an action to prevent further Axis 
forces from establishing in Syria a base from which to attack 
Egypt, encircle Turkey, and acquire oil from Iraq. The 
Government of Vichy have nobody but themselves to blame ; 
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and the Free French with their British Imperial allies are 
marching with a perfectly -clear conscience. Every true 
Frenchman and the great majority of the Arab population 
should welcome our arrival as their only hope of early 
deliverance. 

First and foremost, our object i in making this move is to 
protect Egypt from attack in the east. The line of approach 
to the Nile valley by way of Syria and Palestine must appeal 
to the enemy for several reasons, although the transport of his 
troops to Syria, and their maintenance there, must be a 
hazardous operation. Except for ‘the Sinai desert, the road 
communications are good, There is railway communication 
of varying gauge* the whole way from Aleppo, Damascus or 
Beyrouth to the Suez Canal and beyond, although there is no 
direct line between Beyrouth and Haifa. There is no water 
difficulty, and the climate is suitable for military operations 
even in mid-summer. Oil is near at hand, and by obtaining 
this oil the enemy would be depriving us ofi its use, By.using 
this route towards Egypt the enemy could at.the same time 
seize Iraq and the ports of the Persian Gulf, thereby getting 
near to more oil and cutting off Turkey from her outlet in the 
south. Were this to happen, Turkey would be in a most 
difficult position to resist Axis demands, whatever they 
might be. Among other points likely to appeal to the German 
High.Command is the fact that the Suez Canal is on the 
eastern side of the natural obstacle created by the Egyptian 
Delta. In the east there is no obstacle to prevent mechanised 
vehicles reaching Port Fuad, as the approach to the Canal 
from this direction is open desert. When these, conditions are 
compared with the western approach through hundreds of 
miles of desert, with all the difficulties of water, oil; and. a 
merciless sun, not to mention Tobruk and bombardment from 
the sea, the Syrian toute looks more attractive: The question 
disturbing the German High Command: must be‘that of sea 
and air transport to Syria from Greece, Crete, Rhodes, and 
the Dodecanese. But the prize in the east would be so valuable 
to Hitler that I doubt if he can. resist it. This is one of the 
reasons why we have marched. into Syria to forestall the 
German designs.on that country. This, however, is not to 
say that the Axis will not attack through Libya. They 
probably will do so mates we take the initiative and attack 
them first. ` 

Strategically, our occupation of Syria would place us in a 
first-rate position for the protection of Iraq, Palestine, Trans- 
jordan and Cyprus, apart from the-benefit to Egypt and . 
Turkey. In Iraq the recent Axis attempt to stir up trouble 
must have some aftermath of unsettled conditions. While 


* The Syrian railway from Turkey through Aleppo to Rayak is standard gauge, also 
the Palestine railways. The Hedjaz, railway, with its branch to Haifa, is 1 *o5 metre 
gauge. The Beyrouth-Rayak-Damascus railway is also narrow gauge. 
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this may not be apparent on the surface, itis there all the same. 
For this reason, if for no other, it is important for us to prove 
to the Iraqis that we can protect them, and that their interests 
are bound up with our victory. It would be disastrous if the 
Iraqis came to think that our irterest in them was solely 
. confined to the oil we can get out of their country. If they 
keep their side of the Anglo-Iraq Treaty, we must keep ours. 
It is also as well to remember that trouble in Iraq can rapidly 
spread to Iran, where there are many German and Italian 
agents or whatever they like’ to call themselves. At the 
moment these oil-producing countries are inflammable in 
more senses than one, and there is now a railway from the 
Caspian through Teheran to the Persian Gulf. The Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf are the doorways to a large part of the Arab 
world, whom we have assured of our desire to see Arab unity 
and independence. In this Iraq plays a vital part, and her 
security depends on Syria. : 

Apart from being next-door to Egypt, Palestine has a 
special significance. Here is a land sacred to Christian, Moslem 
and Jew, which has been entrusted to the safe keeping of 
Great Britain. We are also responsible for the Jewish National 
Home and for the Arab peoples of Palestine and Trahsjordan. 
Should this region fall into the hands of the enemy, it would 
be a serious disaster from so many points of view that every- 
thing possible has to be done to avoid such a calamity. ' The 
repercussions of what happens in the Holy Land are world- 
wide. There is also the importance to the Navy of the port of 
Haifa, where the Palestine branch of the Iraq pipe line reaches 
the sea. The position of Cyprus, on the other hand, will be 
completely reversed, if we succeed‘ in occupying Syria. With 
the.enemy in control of Syria, Cyprus would be another Crete ; 
but, with an Allied occupation of the Syrian aerodromes, any 
Germans who succeeded in landing in Cyprus would be in a 
most unpleasant position. . ` 

Another important aspect of the Syrian move is that it 
should bring us in direct contact with Turkey. Not only 
should this open up a new line of communications for the 
Turks in case of need, but should also strengthen Turkey’s 
position morally as well as materially. Hitherto the Turks 
have been in a somewhat isolated position, which has perhaps 
given rise to a policy of detachment even to their detriment. 
They probably thought our co-operation from across the sea 
of doubtful value in view of what happened in Greece and 
again in Crete. That they have all along been determined to 
defend their country against aggression there is no doubt; ' 
but, when almost surrounded by potential eriemies, they were 
not going to move unless they were driven to it by direct 
action by the Axis Powers. Should we succeed in occupying 
the whole of Syria, this position would be completely changed. 
The Turks would then have behind them, and in close contact, 
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the whole Allied resources of the Middle East. This would 


place them in a much stronger position ws-d-vis the Axis 
Powers for discussion as well as for military action. The 
nightmare of encirclement would vanish, and Turkey would 
find herself part of a solid block extending from Syria right 
down into the heart of Africa. Among the great advantages of 
our Syrian position, from which Turkey would benefit, are the 
‘many lines of communications by which we could be rein- 
forced with mén and‘equipment. Besides the Mediterranean 


sea route from Egypt, there is the land route from the Suez. ` 


Canal through Palestine ; the land route from the Red Sea 
via Akaba and Transjordan ; and the desert route from Iraq 
and the Persian Gulf. By these means resources could be 
obtained from India, East Africa and Egypt, only to mention 
the more immediate sources of supply. There is, therefore, 
good reason to think-that the importance of linking up with 


Turkey was among the more important factors taken into 


account. 
_A significant aspect’of-the Allied advance is the lead taken 
by the Free French forces. This must have a considerable 


effect on the French people when the news penetrates through ° 


to them. They will then realise that General de Gaulle’s Free 
French movement is one not only of sentiment but of action. 
The more French troops and civil servants co-operate with us 
on our arrival, the greater will be the effect of this move on the 


_ people of France. And not only on the people of France, but . 


on French people all the world over who are sick to death of 
what has been happening at Vichy. It could not fail to in- 
fluence the French colonies ‘and the people of French North 
Africa. By so doing the situation created should make the 
Vichy Government’s position more difficult both with the 
eople of unoccupied France and with the German authorities. 
n the United States the very fact that we have taken the 
initiative has already created an increased feeling of con- 
fidence. Continued retreats and ‘withdrawals have a worse 
effect outside this country than they have within it. Here we 
- either view the war in its wider sense and in its true perspec- 
tive, or we put implicit. trust in Mr. Churchill’s genius. A 
great many of us do both. But we cannot expect the people 
of the United States, and more so those of foreign countries, 
to take our setbacks in quite the same philosophical way. It 
would not be human or natural if they did. For this reason 
among others, the taking of the initiative from time to time is 
a valuable contribution to the efficacy of our delaying action. 
To the people of Syria the Free French forces bring an 


assurance of national independence, an ideal for which they ` 


have striven for many years. This in itself should have a good 
reception throughout the Arab world, especially in view-of the 
British Government’s declaration in favour of Arab unity and 
independence, and-the declaration of the British Ambassador 
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in Cairo in support of General Catroux’s proclamation to the 
inhabitants of Syria and the Lebarion. These are now to be 
sovereign and independent peoples, and can either form them- 
selves into separate states or unite in a single state. Their 
status is to be guaranteed by a treaty with Free France; and, 
should they support and join the Allies, they are assured by 
the British Government of all the advantages enjoyed by free 
countries who are associated with them. In the words of the 
declaration: “The blockade will be lifted, and you may 
enter into immediate relations with the sterling bloc, which 
will give you enormous, besides immediate, advantages from 
the point of view of your exports and imports. You will be 
able to sell your products and buy freely in all free countries.” 
As this is not a war-time promise, but a definite offer with 
immediate prospects of realisation, it should appeal to the 
Arab peoples of Syria. Whether they choose to group them- 
selves into one state or several is their affair, but it is unlikely 
that the Syrian Moslems will harmonise with the Lebanese 
Christians. There also arises the question whether the in- 
habitants of the Jebel Druse will agree to be incorporated in 
a Syrian Moslem state. If the Syrian mandate has not been a 
success, this has been partly due to the mass of difficulties 
which have confronted the French from the outset.- It will be 
interesting to see how the Syrians set about solving such of 
these difficulties as are outstanding. In ‘any case, they will 
have. the support and guidance of Free France in setting 
their own house in order. 

Let us now consider what we want to do in Syria. Our first 
object is to drive the Germans out of the country, and to 
overcome such other resistance there may be. Coupled with 
this-is the seizure of aerodromes and other strategic points, as 
well as the taking over control of communications and trans- 
port. At the same time, every effort will be made to obtain 
the support of the local inhabitants, and to ensure for them 
better conditions of life. ‘The first objectives may. well be 
Beyrouth, Rayak and Damascus, all of which are of particular 
importance in.their own way. Beyrouth is a good natural 
harbour, sheltered by the mountains of the Lebanon, and there- 
is reason to expect a friendly attitude on the part of the 
Lebanese inhabitants. From Beyrouth a narrow gauge rail- 
way runs to Damascus through Rayak, where a:standard 
gauge line runs north through Homs and Hama to Aleppo. 
From this point the railway continues into Turkey, and the 
Baghdad line runs eastward through Mosul. Beyrouth is of 
importance from a naval and political point of view. Rayak, 
besides being an important railway junction, is situated on 
the Bekaa Plain between the Lebanon and Ante-Lebanon, 
and has a large aerodrome. From a purely military standpoint 
Rayak is a central position of considerable strategical impor- 
tance. Damascus always has been a centre of great influence 
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throughout the Middle East.. Situated at an oasis on the edge 
of the Syrian Desert, this ancient and beautiful city has a 
political power which cannot be ignored. To Moslems it has a 
religious significance ; to merchants it is the greatest market 
between Istambul and Cairo ; to politicians it is the traditional 
and natural capital of Syria. Damascus is the starting-point 
‘of the Hedjaz Railway, which runs south through Trans- 
jordan to Medina, and carries large numbers of Moslems on 
their pilgrimage to Mecca. Indeed, it was for this purpose 
that the railway was built. This is also the starting-point of the 
desert land route to Baghdad, where the camel has in recent 
years been largely superseded by petrol-driven vehicles. For 
aerodromes this fringe of the desert has a special significance. 
Not only is it within easy reach of oil; but, from an air point 
of view, it covers the Turkish frontier, the Mediterranean - 
-coast, and the western and north-western approaches to Iraq. 
For the latter purpose the aerodrome at Palmyra is of special 
importance, and it would be difficult to hold this with hostile 
forces in Damascus. 

Among secondary objectives are the small harbours of 
Tripoli and Latakia, both of which are within.easy reach of 
Cyprus. Tripoli is also important as being at the: Mediter- 
ranean end of the French branch of the Iraq pipe line. For 
the same reason Homs.is of strategical value, being at a point 
where the Rayak-Aleppo railway crosses the pipe-line. - 
Further north, Aleppo must be regarded as a primary objec- 
tive as an important railway junction near the Turkish 
frontier, owing to its proximity to the Turkish harbour of 
Alexandretta, and because of its position near the Euphrates 
and.the north-western approach to Iraq. While Aleppo is the 
most distant of all the Syrian towns from a force advancing 
from the south, it is easily approachable from the coast, and 

“is open to approach from-the direction of Iraq. Once the 
northern part of. Syria is occupied, close contact can be made 
with the Turks ; and it is no doubt our object to maintain 
this closely all along the line from the Mediterranean to Mosul 
and beyond. : . 

It is with deep regret that the Allied forces feel compelled 

to make this Syrian move, but Vichy left us no other alterna- 
‘tive. In the interests of our cause, including those of the real 
France, we could not afford to let Syria become an Axis base 
for attack on our Middle East strongholds, and for the destruc- 
tion and enslavement of peoples for whose welfare we are 
responsible. Should we succeed in our endeavour, the day will 
assuredly come when France will wholeheartedly approve of 
what is being done. Having worked with the French during 
their troubles in Syria in 1925-6, I feel the position as deeply 
‘as any of my fellow-countrymen who have come to know the 
- great spirit of the French people. 
E. W. Porson Néwman. 


THE DODECANESE: PAST 
AND FUTURE. 


HE Dodecanese are a group of Greek islands situated 
between the islands of Samos, Crete and Cyprus, and 
the coast of Asia Minor. Although the name “ Dodec- 
anese ” means in Greek “ The Twelve Islands,” actually they 
comprise fourteen. "Their names, in alphabetical order, are: 
Astypalea (Astropalia), Chalki, Kalymnos, Karpathos 
(Scarpanto), Kassos, Kastelorrizo (Megisti), Kos, Leros, 
Lipso, Nisyros, Patmos, Rhodes, Symi, and Tilos (Piscopi). 
The prehistoric era of these islands is connected with 
Cretan and Ægean civilisation. The most important and 
historically famous of them is the largest island, Rhodes. 
In 408 s.c. the inhabitants of three small cities on this island, 
the cities of Lindos, Ialysos and Kamyros, decided to build 
collectively and on the plans and under the direction of the 
famous architect, Hippodamus, the city of Rhodes, which 
became at once the capital of the Dodecanese. A brilliant 
era of civilisation, rich in the cultivation of letters, art, and 
science, flourished in the island. Dodecanesians were justly 
proud of such citizens as Cleobulus, the philosopher and one 
of the Seven Sages of Greece; Hippocrates, the father of - 
medicine; Anthias, the comic poet; and Appeles, the 
famous painter—all of whom gained universal fame in the 
ancient world. The Rhodian school of sculpture occupies a 
prominent place in Greek art, and the Colossus of Rhodes 
was considered to be one of the Seven Wonders of. the 
ancient world. 

Rhodes, occupying a privileged geographical situation, 
became a great centre of trade and navigation. After the 
conquest of Greece by the Romans, and in order that the 
domination of the surrounding seas and lands could be com- 
pleted, it was natural that the Dodecanese should attract 
the attention of the conqueror. Their subjugation achieved, 
Cassios, the Roman pro-Consul, slaughtered the chief and 
leading men and transferred 3,000 statues and all the 
treasures of Rhodes to Rome. On the creation of the 
Byzantine Empire, the Dodecanese followed the fortunes of 
this Eastern part of the Roman Empire. Following the 
decline of this Empire, the islands suffered successive mis- 
fortunes at the hands of the Saracens, Venetians, Genoese, 
Algerians, Arabs, and Turks. 

On August 15th, 1309, the islands were conquered by tHe’ 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, who renamed 
them Sporades, taking for themselves the name of “ Knights 
of Rhodes.” The Knights, who never exceeded 600 in num- 
ber, repaired with the aid of the islanders the old Byzantine 
forts in order to be able to hold the island and defend it 
against eventual invaders. When the Byzantine Empire was 
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finally overthrown: and the neighbouring islands of* Chios, 
Mytilene and Samos were captured by the Turks, the Knights 
abandoned the lesser islands and concentrated in Rhodes, 
- whence they hoped successfully to oppose Sulieman. They: 
were finally forced, in January 1523, to abandon even this 
-island to the Turks, taking refuge in Malta and adopting the 
new name, “ Knights of Malta.” Although massacres. in 
Rhodes followed their departure, the other islands of the 
Dodecanese, except Kos, were, owing to the fact that they 
had placed themselves under Sulieman’s protection, granted 
full autonomy apart from certain taxes payable to the Turks. 
In the year 1821, the islanders, enjoying a special régime 
under the long Turkish domination, were comparatively 
freer than other Greeks. Their little Commonwealth was a 
prosperous community, living mainly by shipping and their 
sponge fishing trade. The latter constitutes, even to-day, a 
characteristic feature of the islanders’ occupations, although 
the modern sponge diver now wears a diving dress. In spite 
of their comparative prosperity, the Dodecanesians joined 
the other Greeks in their War of Independence and: freed - 
themselves from the Turkish rule. ` In 1830 the Dodecanese | 
were therefore included within the frontiers of independent 
Greece, but together with Samos were exchanged with 
Turkey for the large island of Eubcea, which, since it adjoined 
the Greek mainland, was considered to be a more essential 
possession for the new Greece. By the 1832 Treaty of Con- 
stantinople, the islanders were permitted to emigrate to free. 
‘Greece, but Capodistria, the President of Greece, wisely 
advised them to remain in their islands under their previous. 
autonomous régime. They thus ‘held a Greek advanced 
citadel and centre of Greek culture in the Ægean Sea, close’ 
to Crete.and Samos, which at that time were also not included 
in the Greek Kingdom. l l ` 
The Dodecanese came into the forefront of international’ 
politics-during the Italo-Turkish War of 1911-12. Neglected 
as. they had been by the Turks, and almost unguarded, they. 
_ fell an easy prey to the Italians. A force under General 
Ameglio was landed at. Rhodes and after a mere skirmish: 
(described afterwards in the Italian, Press as a great battle) 
on the hill-of Psinthos with the Turkish garrison, which did 
not exceed 300 men, they occupied the capital. Admiral 
Presbitero was in commandcof the Italian Fleet supporting 
the army of occupation. Both the General and the Admiral. 
issued proclamations. assuring the islanders that the Italians 
were bringing them. the freedom. they had aspired to for 
many. centuries. The. unfortunate Dodecanesians, lured by 
such promises and believing that the Italian occupation was. 
only:.the prelude to union with their motherland, welcomed. 
the new master with open arms. At the time they saw in him: 
only a liberator. a a 
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Similar hopes, if not entirely unmixed with fears and 
suspicions, were cherished in Greece. Recalled by my 
Government from my post as First Secretary at the Greek 
Legation in Paris, I was sent to Rome to take up the position 
as Chargé d’Affaires. I at once found myself in an atmosphere 
different from that thought by my Government to be pre- 
vailing at that capital. In naval and ultra-nationalistic 
circles the occupation of the Dodecanese was not considered 
to be temporary. When in the autumn of 1912 a delegation 
of Dodecanesians from Egypt (where a large and important 
community of the islanders resided and prospered), headed 
by.a distinguished lawyer, Georges Roussos, later Greek 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, went to Rome to plead for a full 
autonomy of the islands as a preparation for union with 
Greece, the Italian Foreign Secretary, San Giuliano, a shrewd 
and erudite diplomat, bluntly refused to grant them an 
audience. Instead, rumours of the pure and simple annexa- 
tion of the islands were circulated. I had to assume that the 
attitude of the Consulta was ‘quite hostile to a Greek solution 
of the Dodecanese question. I could not help remembering a 
conversation i had some months before in Paris, when in 
temporary charge of the Legation there, with M. Poincaré, 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. I was instructed from 
Athens to request the support of France in Rome to obtain 
autonomy for the Dodecanese. He said to me, prophetically 
as it proved: “ Tell your Government to abandon this.idea. 
of Dodecanesian autonomy under Italian suzerainty. Let 
the islands, return to their. former suzerain, As they are 
inhabited by Greeks, you may some day have them. If they 
remain under Italians, even in an autonomous form, they 
will only be abandoned after a war.” 

Hearing in Rome that there was some difference of con- 
ceptions between the expansionist Consulta and the more 
moderate and unemotional Piedmontese Prime Minister, 
Giolitti, on the question of the Dodecanese, I requested a 
mutual friend to approach him to ascertain his opinion on 
the rumoured annexation of the islands. This astute 
politician, in answer to the blunt question put to him, 
humorously replied (and I quote here his answer in the 
original Italian), “‘ Non mancherebbe che questo. Avere 
deputati Greci nel Monte Cittorio ” (that would be the limit, 
to have Greek Members in the Italian Parliament). I still 
believe that Giolitti did not contemplate the retention of the 
islands ; a belief authoritatively supported by a long con- 
fidential report from Sir Rennell Rodd‘(now Lord. Rennell), 
the then British Ambassador in Rome, published in the 
tenth volume of the British Documents on the Origins of. the 
War, edited by Gooch and Temperley. 

In a long conversation which the Ambassador had 
with the Italian. Foreign Secretary the latter. told him 
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confidentially that, if the Greek Government would relinquish 
their claim on Northern Epirus, Italy would cede the islands 
to Greece. I cannot say whether San Guiliano was definitely 
pledging himself by such‘a declaration, or whether he was ' 
only in a temporary mood of’ conciliation and political 
-honesty. In any case, the Greek Government never knew of 
this Italian promise, which would have probably eliminated ` 
from European politics the thorny question of the Dodecan- 
ese. As a matter of fact, the bases in these islands constitute 
the most important asset for Mussolini in his designs ‘on 
Greece, his hope for a dominant position in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and finally for Italian settlement in Asia 
Minor. I am convinced that if Italy had not been in posses- 
sion of the Dodecanese and had not established strong bases 
there, Mussolini would not have tried to give shape to his 
wild dreams of conquest. It is the occupation of these islands, 
-and their fortification, that encouraged him to enter the war, ` 
proclaiming that he would be able to expel the British Fleet - 
from the Mediterranean and conquer Egypt. 

There were, however, some statesmen of the old Italian 
school who felt the unjustified possession of the Dodecanese 
as a burden om the Italian conscience. Among them was 
Tittoni, a brilliant diplomat and afterwards Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. In friendly discussions with Veniselos, he 
recognised that it was not right for Italy to retain the 
islands. He therefore concluded in Paris, on July 29th, 1919, 
the Veniselos-Tittoni Agreement, by which the whole group 
of the Dodecanese, except Rhodes (whose future was settled 
later, in the 1920 Treaty of Sévres), was to be ceded to 
Greece. : 

In the following year, the Italo-Greek Treaty of Sévres, 
signed on’ August Ioth, 1920, dealt with the Dodecanese 
question, and settled also the future of Rhodes. According. 
to Article I: gt 5 

Italy renounces in favour of Greece all her rights and titles to 
the islands of the, Aigean Sea occupied by her (the names of the 
islands, except Rhodes, followed). 


Rhodes was dealt with in Article II, as follows : 


The island of Rhodes and the islets depending on it will remain 
under the sovereignty of Italy who will grant to them within two. 
e months after the signature of the present Treaty a wide local 
autonomy. The Greek communities of ‘the island will enjoy in 
every way the-right of keeping‘and opening educational, chari- 
table and benevolent institutions as well as churches and religious 
establishments under the jurisdiction of the Gicumenical Patri- 
. archate.. Italy undertakes to guarantee the free working of all 
these establishments. ar 
Italy undertakes to allow the population of Rhodes to express 
_ its will freely on the future of the island of Rhodes on the day when 
Great Britain may decide to cede the island of Cyprus to Greece. 
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In any case the consultation of the population of Rhodes will 
not take place before the lapse of fifteen years after the signing of 
the present Treaty. 

On that date the League of Nations will establish the conditions 
of the participation [of the population] in the plebiscite. 


Secondary stipulations were provided by the other 
Articles of the -Treaty, but the substance lies in the two 
Articles quoted above. The Italian Government, however, 
very soon changed their mind. They did not ratify this 
Treaty, and later formally denounced it. 

Mussolini now enters the stage. At Lausanne he gave 
instructions to his delegates at the Conference of 1923 to 
oppose any favourable treatment for defeated Greece, and 
arrived for a short stay to supervise these obstructive efforts. 
Moreover, by a spectacular lack of courtesy to his colleagues, 
Curzon and Poincaré, he refused to meet them at Lausanne 
itself. He took a train to the neighbouring Montreux and 
invited them there to luncheon. I could not understand at 
the time, and I fail to understand even now, why these two 
prominent statesmen accepted this discourteous invitation 
issued by a younger and recent ruler of a less important state. 

In the Treaty of Lausanne, Article 15 ceded all the Dodec- 
anese islands to Italy. regardless of any previous Italo- 
Greek arrangements. I should like, however, to quote 
Article 16: 


Turkey hereby renounces all rights and titles whatsoever over or 
respecting the territories situated outside the frontiers laid down in 
the present Treaty (the Dodecanese included), and the islands 
other than those over which her sovereignty is recognised by the 
said Treaty, the future of these territories and islands being settled 
or to be settled by the parties concerned. 


I cannot help believing that there was a kind of mental 
reservation in this Article, leaving the way open for arrange- 
ments to be made in the future to settle finally the question 
of the Dodecanese by an agreement between the other signa- 
tories of the Treaty of Lausanne, namely England and Italy. 
The possession of these islands by Greece had a merely senti- 
mental aspect owing to the nationality of the population, 
but in the hands of a megalomaniac Italy they formed a 
sharp spear pointed against all other Mediterranean Powers, 
and particularly the vital Suez communications of England. 

Curzon soon took up the question in the light of English 
and general interests. He approached Mussolini insistently 
pressing him to revive the Dodecanesian Treaty of Sévres. 
I believe that private letters were exchanged, although I am 
unable to say that negotiations were in any way hopeful. I 
heard from Curzon himself the following typical anecdote 
dealing with the obstinacy of Mussolini on this question. 
Exasperated-by the dilatory tactics of Rome, he summoned 
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the Italian Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, the 
Marquess della Torretta, a diplomat of the old school, timid, 
but a fine-gentleman. He sharply questioned him why his 
Government were retaining the Dodecanese Islands, -the 
population of which was purely Greek. The Ambassador, 
perturbed a little by Curzon’s well-known patrician and 
patronising style, started to mutter some vague excuses and 
finished by saying that his Government would perhaps be 
disposed to waive their treaty rights in the islands, but they 
contemplated getting adequate territorial compensation 
from Greece in exchange for them. I am almost sure that 
Curzon realised the meaning of the Ambassador’s remarks. 
Corfu surely constituted the compensation alluded to, but 
. the Foreign Secretary wished to extort the word from the 
Ambassador himself. He rang for a secretary and asked for 
a large map of Greece and the Ægean. “ Can you show me, 
M. Ambassadeur, on this map, what kind of compensation 
your Government has in mind?” The Ambassador, some- 
what taken aback by the direct demand, started moving his 
finger across the map, and paused by an unfortunate chance 
on Athens. He gave a great opportunity to the haughty 
irony of Curzon. “ May I assume that your Government looks 
to Athens as compensation for the Dodecanese?” The 
conversation, ended here. The succeeding British Govern- 
ment did not continue the pressure, but dropped the con- 
troversy. May I be allowed to be frank on this point? I 
consider this failure in the continuity of English foreign 
policy as a serious error. In 1923 Great Britain had all the 
means, in my opinion, to settle the question of the Dodecan- 
ese according to justice and interest. 
The treaty which is to seal the present war and restore 
human freedom and international justice to a shattered and 
tormented world must, apart from other redressments, assign 
the Dodecanese Islands to their legitimate claimant—Greece. 
This is an English and European as well as a Greek question. 
These small islands, transformed by greed and aggression 
into an advance post against peaceful nations, cannot remain 
in the hands of a potential aggressor. A repetition of past 
‘blunders will create the same dangers as we face now. The 
occupation of all the Greek islands in the Aigean, the attack 
against Crete and its bloody conquest, the deadly menace 
against Cyprus and Syria, is mainly the consequence of the 
fact that Mussolini was ablé to transform these islands, 
small but of great strategical importance, into impregnable 
fortresses. Greece alone will not be able to hold them per- 
manently as a bulwark for defending her maritime posses- 
sions and the freedom of the seas in that part of the Mediter- 
ranean. ,A form of combined Anglo-Greek collaboration 
must be found. The guarantee of the independence and 
integrity of Greece, so promptly given by Great Britain on 
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the eve of the war, should be founded on strong immutable 
bases, able to resist the shocks of events. Improvisationand 
occasional measures have proved insufficient. 

Walter Savage Landor proclaimed the truthin eloquent 
and prophetic words more than 100 years ago when he 
wrote : 

An alliance with Greece would render us invulnerable in the only 
part of the world where we have lately shown our feebleness. We 
should unite to us a maritime power which within half a century 
would of itself be equivalent on the sea with France, and we should 
attract to our merchants those advantages of commerce in the 
Levant which at present lean towards her. The great Chatham, if 
he had lived in our days, would have cast on every side around him 
the seeds of small maritime and small constitutional states. We 
may extend our dominions in many ways. 


Greek democracy is a true friend and a natural ally for 
Great Britain. 
-DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 
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HEN Renan was nearing his end he lamented that he 

would be unable to watch the development of the 

young ruler of Germany whose personality excited 
the interest and to some degree the apprehensions of the 
world. The privilege denied to the great French scholar has 
been vouchsafed to us. We have watched the setting of the 
sun which then stood high in the heavens, and we have had ` 
over twenty years to reflect on the career which closed in 
November 1918. Was he, as Edward VII declared in a cruel 
epigram, “ the most brilliant failure in history”? Was he a 
mere windbag? Or was he, as a few faithful friends maintain 
to this day, a hard-working, conscientious and peace- 
loving ruler, more-sinned against than sinning, the innocent 
victim of forces beyond his control? That is the picture he 
paints of himself in his Memoirs, and that is the vision he used 
to embroider for his foreign visitors at Doorn. No ruler ever 
lived and died more satisfied with his own performances. 
When the tide of history surged past him he remained at 
peace with himself. He had done his best. Ich bin doch kein 
béser Mensch, he remarked to his valued friend, Sir Frank 
Lascelles—“ I am not a bad man.” He had some excellent 
qualities as well as some grave failings. No satisfactory 
biography of this complicated human being exists: That by 
Emil Ludwig has had the largest sale-but it is less than fair. 
Chamier’s Fabulous Monster is too couleur de rose. Nowak’s 
history of the reign, written with the aid of the Kaiser 
himself, is of great interest, but only two volumes had been 
published when the author died. 
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The life of William II falls into seven chapters—his youth, 
the brief partnership with Bismarck, the first seven years of 
independent rule, the twelve years with Bülow at his side, 
the last five years of peace, the World War, the long eclipse. 
Born in 1859 he grew up in the intoxicating atmosphere 
of three victorious campaigns, when Bismar¢ék bestrode 
Europe like a colossus, and when nothing in the arts of war 
and peace seemed beyond the range of the Reich. The unifica- 
tion of Germany, after a thousand years of foreign invasion 
and civil war, was hailed with heartfelt satisfaction by Ger- 
mans throughout the world and by no one with more swelling 
pride than the young heir to the throne, who regarded the 
Tron Chancellor with unbounded admiration and his grand- 
father with affectionate reverence. All his love went to the 
modest old ruler who lived to a patriarchal age, while the 
friction with his parents cast a shadow over the family life. 
His father, the most attractive of the Hohenzollerns, had too 
much of the Weimar tradition inherited from the Empress 
Augusta to harmonise with the impulsive youth who found 
in Potsdam his spiritual home. His gifted mother, the 
Empress Frederick, was utterly destitute of tact and her un- 
concealed preference for English ideas rubbed him up the 
wrong way. What she thought of her first-born is revealed 
in the poignant volume of her letters to Queen Victoria, but 
the denunciation is so extravagant that it generates a slight 
reaction in favour of her victim. It is to the credit of . 
William II that he contributed a Foreword of faultless dignity 
to a German translation of the letters, and that in old age 
he wrote with a detached appreciation of his parents in My 
Early Life, the most agreeable of his three books. His own 
differences with his eldest son gave him a new perspective as 
he looked back to the clash of temperaments and ideologies 
in his early manhood. For these formative years we must 
turn to the voluminous diaries of Waldersee, the ambitious 
intriguer who succeeded Moltke as Chief of Staff. It is not a 
pleasant picture. The Crown Prince was known to be stricken 
by incurable disease, Prince William was greedily longing for 
his hour to strike, and prominent people were-manceuvring 
for position. During the ninety-nine days of the reign of the 
second Hohenzollern Emperor the conduct of the heir struck 
onlookers as tactless and unfeeling. Whether Emperor 
Frederick could have given a more liberal and humane tone 
to his country if he had succeeded to the throne soon after 
the foundation of the. Empire is a fascinating theme for 
speculation. It seems unlikely, for he was not a strong charac- 
ter and he would scarcely have dared or perhaps even wished 
to dismiss Bismarck. ` 

The second phase, 1888-90, is more correctly described as 
the close of the Bismarckian régime than as the opening of 
the new reign. The old Chancellor was so accustomed to 
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having his own way that he could not adapt himself to the 
new situation. William II was determined to make himself 
felt, and there were plenty of courtiers and ministers to 
remind him that so long as Bismarck was at the helm the 
Emperor was a mere puppet. His admiration ebbed rapidly 
and the smash came in the spring of 1890 from a combination 
of disagreements, domestic and foreign. The separation took 
place in anger, not in sorrow. The Kaiser’s version is to be 
` found in a long and vivid report to Francis Joseph, dictated 
within a few hours of the event. Bismarck’s hate-filled story 
forms the third volume of his Reflections and Recollections, 
which was held back till his old master found himself in exile 
at Doorn. Bismarck’s autocratic ways would have proved 
intolerable to any young ruler of spirit, yet the dropping of 
the pilot, symbolised in the famous Tenniel cartoon, was a 
disaster in the field of foreign affairs. Bismarck was a ruthless 
realist, but when his aim, the making of a nation-state, was 
achieved, he became a pillar of peace. 
-~ The third chapter, extending from 1890 to 1897, is a story 
of loss and gain. The Kaiser spoke cheerfully of “ the new 
course,” and it is not surprising that this young, gifted, 
eloquent, energetic ruler attracted the attention of the world. 
He made a good start by the repeal of Bismarck’s anti- 
Socialist law of 1878, but in the more perilous field of foreign 
affairs it was soon apparent that the ship lacked an expert 
captain. Caprivi, the new’Chancellor, was a soldier who 
knew nothing of diplomacy. Marschall; the new Foreign 
Minister, was a lawyer. Holstein, the brain of the Wilhelm- 
strasse, knew all Bismarck’s secrets, but he was not quite 
` normal. If the old Chancellor had rem4ined in office he would 
have renewed the Secret Treaty wh Russia which he had 
concluded in 1887 for three years. William I]—mindful of the 
injunction of his dying grandfather—was quite ready to 
renew it, but he was overrule his advisers, who argued 
itAf not in the letter, with the 
- Austrian alliance. Sic volg, sttzubeo, he wrote in the Golden 
Book of Munich, and, he isad to assert that German policy 
was decided by himself-aldwe. That was an illusion, for with 
the vital excep OX te Flottenpolittk it was made by his 
advisers from thaBegmning to the end of his reign. 

Russia and Fra NG had been drawing together during the 
closing years of the Bismarck régime, but the refusal to renew 
the treaty of 1887 led straight to the Franco-Russian Alliance. 
The old Chancellor, who was afraid of nothing else, confessed 
that he was haunted by le cauchemar-de coalitions, and now 
the Triple Alliance was confronted by the Dual Alliance. In 
recommending the non-renewal of the secret treaty with 
Russia the Wilhelmstrasse counted on the continuance of the 
friendly relationship with England manifested in the Heligo- 
Jand-Zanzibar deal of 1890, It was obvious, indeed, that, 
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when the wire to St. Petersburg was cut, it was essential to 
maintain the benevolent neutrality of England which had 
existed since the foundation of the Reich. For so long as the 
Island Empire remained friendly, France and Russia would 
scarcely risk a conflict with the Central Powers and Italy 
would remain a contented member of the Triple Alliance. 
Caprivi grasped the situation and for the moment the Kaiser 
was content with the Anglophil course. He respected the power 
and success of his mother’s land, venerated his grandmother 
and was fascinated by the British fleet, though he cordially 
disliked the Prince of Wales. Unfortunately the Jameson 
Raid threw the directors of German policy off their balance, 
and the crazy Kruger telegram was hastily despatched. For 
the first time since the foundation of the Reich there was 
talk of war and, though the wound was plastered over, it 
never really healed. The Kaiser’s assertion in his Memoirs 
that he merely followed the wishes of his advisers, Hohen- 
lohe and Marschall, is incorrect, for he was as angry and 
‘excited as the rest. The first reaction was Italy’s intimation 
` to her allies that she could not take part in a conflict if 
England were on the opposite side. Almost at the same time 
Japan was estranged by a peremptory Three-Power summons 
to disgorge the choicest fruits of her victory over China. 
Russia was her rival and France was Russia’s-ally. Their 
unfriendly action was well understood in Tokio, but why, 
asked the Japanese, should Gerniany join in the game? The 
reason of course was the desire of the Wilhelmstrasse to curry 
favour at St. Petersburg; but since the creation of the 
Franco-Russian alliance such blandishments were of no 
lasting avail. - k 
The fourth and most important chapter stretches from 
1897, when Marschall left the Foreign Office for Constanti- 
nople, to 1909. It is commonly known as the Bülow era, for 
that slippery statesman, as Grey called him, guided or mis- 
guided by Holstein till the latter’s resignation in 1906, was 
the real director of German policy far more than the master 
whom he adroitly flattered. But it was also the Tirpitz era, 
for the Grand Admiral, England’s mest. formidable enemy 
since Napoleon, took office in the same year, 1897, and 
remained when the Chancellor fell. The essence of the 
Biilow-Tirpitz era was the scrapping of the wise Bismarckian 
tradition of limited liability. The cautious Caprivi had fallen 
in 1894 and Hohenlohe, the third Chancellor, Uncle Chlodwig 
as the Kaiser called him, was only the nominal head of the 
Government from 1897 till his resignation in 1900 at the age- 
of 81. Biilow’s version of those vital years is enshrined in the 
first two volumes of his glittering but unconvincing Memoirs. 
He was not responsible for the three costly blunders com- 
mitted before his appointment, the cutting of the wire to 
St. Petersburg, the needless affront to Japan, and the 
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provocative Kruger telegram; but he bears the main respon- - 
sibility for the blundering Weltpolik which brought the 
German Empire to an end in the war of 1914. l 

In an age of rampant Imperialism no one could expect the 
‘strongest Power in Europe to content itself with the purely 
European réle which had satisfied Bismarck, but common 
sense demanded that, since the hostility of France was 
incurable, England and Russia should not be antagonised at 
the same time. If Weltpolitik was to be the.order of the day, 
two courses were open—the exploitation of Asiatic Turkey 
or the creation of a first-class fleet. The first was bound to 
alarm Russia, the second to estrange England. Instead of 
choosing one or the other, the rulers of Germany, over- 
estimating her strength, decided to pursue both policies at 
once. It is not only the historian who cries aloud Qut trop 
embrasse mal étreint. Warning voices. pointed out at the time 
that if England’s naval supremacy was to be challenged, 
Germany must make friends with Russia, and that, if Turkey 
was to be brought within the orbit of Berlin by the construc- 
tion of the Bagdad railway, it would be necessary to keep in 
with England. It is the supreme condemnation of Bilow’s 
statesmanship that he lacked the insight or the courage to 
insist on a choice. 

What was the Kaiser’s share in these momentous decisions ? 
With the aid of the Grosse Politik, which reveals the secrets 
of the Wilhelmstrasse from 1871 to 1914 in more than fifty 
. volumes, we can answer the question without hesitation. 
His rôle turns out to be much less important than we used to 
believe. He chose his advisers, but once chosen they almost 
always got their way. There was, however, one vital excep- 
tion—the Flottenpolitik. Here he was supreme. His grand- 
father’s name was forever associated with the army : his own 
should be bound up with the creation of a fleet. He read 
Mahan and took the lessons of the American historian to 
heart. During the opening years of his reign he used to com- 
plain that “ the Reichstag asses ” had no feeling for sea power, 
and he bided his time. ‘The Kruger telegram crisis, which 
revealed the inability of Germany to influence events in South 
Africa, brought home to the German people the urgent need 
of a fleet if the risky game of Weltpolitik was to be successfully 
played. In Tirpitz he found the man he needed, and he. 
speaks more warmly of the Admiral in his Memoirs than of 
any of his advisers. The long story of our efforts to reach a 
naval agreement is told in the sixth volume of the British 
Documents on the Origins of the War, edited by Gooch and 
-Temperley, which reveals the determination of William IT 
to tolerate no interference with his naval plans. Sir Charles 
Hardinge, Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
who accompanied King Edward to Cronberg in the summer of 

1908, was instructed to have a frank talk with the host and. 
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to süggest a limitation. He met with a blank refusal, and we 
never raised the subject again. There was plenty of further 
discussion, but the initiative was to come from the German 
side. ' 

If William II bears the main burden for the alienation of 
England, he is more innocent in regard to worsening of rela- 
tions with France. When Delcassé determined to secure 
French preponderance in Morocco he made a deal with 
Italy, England and Spain, while neglecting to make a similar 
bargain with Germany, despite her incontestable treaty 
rights and her large commercial interests in the land of the 
Moors. Biilow had excellent cards in his hands but he played 
them with astonishing ineptitude. Lying low for a year after 
the conclusion of the Anglo-French treaty of April 8th, 1904, 
he struck in the spring of 1905, first by the Kaiser’s visit to ` 
Tangier, and then by the eviction of Delcassé. The blow was 
delivered when France’s ally was staggering under her 
disasters in the Far East, but Germany lost far more than she 
gained, Propping up the rickety Sultanate at Fez for a few 
years by the Act of Algeciras was a very slender compensation 
for the tightening of the ties of the Entente Cordiale. William 
TI had not the slightest desire to fight about Morocco, either 
then or in the-even graver crisis of 1911, and it is regrettable 
that he did not assert himself in the one region where he was 
wiser than his Ministers. Like Biilow he supported Austria - 
in. the Bosnian crisis, though without enthusiasm, for since 
the failure of his Bjérko Pact to materialise and the creation 
of the Triple Entente in 1907-8 Austria was his only reliable 
ally. i i 
The sixth phase’ begins when Bülow disappeared in 1909 
as the result of his maladroit handling of the Daily Telegraph- 
incident. His statement that he had not read the typescript 
of the interview sent to him at Norderney is generally dis- 
believed, and his censure of his master in the Reichstag 
debate was never forgiven. He revenged himself in his 
malicious Memoirs, and the Kaiser’s: version of the’ Bülow 
era is to be found in the second volume of Nowak. Both men 
were gravely to blame, the ruler for the alienation of England 
by his short-sighted Flottenpolittk, the Chancellor by his 
clumsy handling of France. Biilow claimed that, despite the 
immense difficulties involved in working- with such an 
. impulsive master, he left Germany stronger than he found her. 

The Austrian alliance, it is true, was in good repair, and a 
mighty fleet sailed proudly on the waters; but of the seven 
other Great Powers Austria alone could be counted in 1909 © 
as a friend. William JI had been sincerely attached to 
Bülow for many years, and his disenchantment was one of the 
severest disappointments of his life, 

The fifth phase covers the last five years of peace. It was 
a relief to the Kaiser to exchange the plausible Bülow for the 
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honest Bethmann Hollweg, whom he had known since his 
youth; but there was no real intimacy, and the new Chan- 
cellor’s long expositions bored his master. Moreover Beth- 
mann, who knew nothing of foreign affairs, begged for the 
appointment of Kiderlen-Waechter to the Foreign Office, 
and William reluctantly consented to the collaboration of an 
able but disagreeable diplomatist whose indiscretions had 


lost the Imperial favour many years before. The brilliant - 


period of the reign was over, and the Kaiser never quite 
recovered from the shock of the Daily Telegraph crisis, which 
deeply wounded his pride by revealing a widespread dis- 
‘satisfaction with his methods of rule. Neither at home nor 
abroad was it a happy time. The new Chancellor’s gallant 
attempt to rebuild the bridges to England was frustrated by 
his master and Tirpitz, who refused to make any substantial 
sacrifice of the naval programme. The Agadir crisis was 
clumsily handled by Kiderlen, who played with fire, as 
Bülow had done in 1905-6, and, like Bülow, had finally to 
climb down. The Kaiser’s notorious disinclination for war 
about Morocco made the bellicose Crown Prince for a brief 
space the darling of the crowd. The Haldane Mission, the co- 
operation with England to localise the Balkan War of 
1912-13, and the successful negotiations in regard to the 
Bagdad railway and the Portuguese colonies brought London 
and Berlin nearer than they had been since 1905. The Kaiser 
visited England for the last time in 1911. But the improve- 
ment was only superficial, for Europe continued to be racked 
by three major antagonisms—the Anglo-German rivalry at 
sea, the Franco-German feud about the Rhine provinces, and 
the Austro-Russian antagonism in the Balkans. 

That William IT deliberately unleashed the conflict in 
1914 as a step to world domination is no longer believed by 
any scholar who has studied the voluminous evidence. The 
war arose out of an Austro-Russian conflict, and when 
Francis Joseph asked Berlin whether he could count on 
support after the murder of his heir at Serajevo, the Kaiser 
and Bethmann replied that he could. No other reply was 
possible, for a refusal would have devitalised if not destroyed 
the partnership. That Berlin thirsted for action and goaded 
Vienna into the fray is a legend. Vienna was exasperated by 

the hostility of Belgrade and by Russia’s open encouragement 
of Pan-Serb ambitions. The negotiations were in the hands of 
„Bethmann, who was as pacific as Grey, and even Poincaré 
came to admit that the Kaiser did not want the war. The 
tragic mistake was in allowing Austria alone to steer the ship. 
In entering on so perilous a course the Wilhelmstrasse should 
have insisted on consultation at every step. Bethmann was, 
not up to his task, and he modestly confessed that perhaps 
Bülow might have been able to avert the catastrophe. On . 
reading the Serbian reply to the Austrian ultimatum the 
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Kaiser remarked that there was no longer any case for war. 
Unfortunately it was ‘too late to draw back. Berchtold was 
resolved to cash the blank cheque he had received on July 5th. 

The sixth and- seventh phases call for little notice. The 
world had taken William II much too seriously, and the years 
of conflict revealed the smallness of the man. The Supreme 


War Lord, as he loved to call himself, shrivelled into an un-- 


substantial ghost, while the control passed into the hands of 

Hindenburg and Ludendorff. He felt his position keenly, 
` resenting the immense popularity of the former and the 
rough ways of the latter. It was they who made and unmade 
Chancellors and Foreign Ministers while the ruler became a 
mere rubber stamp. What little prestige he retained dis- 
appeared when he fled across the frontier into Holland. Even 
Napoleon III had exposed his life at Sedan before he sur- 
rendered. The epilogue at Doorn was rendered tolerable by 
his untroubled conscience, his religious faith, his intellectual 
interests, his second marriage and the visits of. old friends 
such as Dryander, the Court Chaplain. There were no more 
of the blazing indiscretions which had echoed round the world. 
He had passed into history arid he did not fear its verdict. 

His patriotism was beyond challenge and his intentions 
were excellent, but he never realised his unfitness to rule. His 
knowledge, though wide, was superficial. His judgment was 
singularly weak, and despite his undoubted cleverness there 
was a curious immaturity about him to the end. He was one 


of the vainest of men, revelling in the Byzantinism which . 


was abhorrent to his father and grandfather. If he cannot be 
described as a good son, he was at any rate a good husband, 
and no scandals cling to his name. He admired the shining 
domestic virtues of his wife, though her intellectual limitations 


prevented an ideal partnership. His sons were never much to - 
him, but his daughter; the Duchess of Brunswick, was near | 


his heart. The most damaging portrait of the man is painted 
by Count Zedlitz in his diaries, Twelve Years at the Kaisers 
Court, though he was never an intimate. We come nearest to 
him in the letters and reminiscences of Prince Eulenburg, 
the gifted and attractive Phili, perhaps the only real friend 
he ever possessed. He reveals himself as an eager learner in 
the correspondence with Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
author of his favourite book, The Foundations of the Twentieth 
Century, though he was entirely free from the virus of anti- 
Semitism. Though he loved. uniforms and talked of “ We 
` soldiers,” he was fundamentally soft and unmilitary, liking 


to rattle the sword but not really wishing to draw it. His | 


gift of speech was a snare instead of an asset, for he never 

learned to control his tongue. Lacking solidity, stability and 

the faculty of self-criticism, the last of the Hohenzollerns 

will live in history as the gravedigger of the Second Reich, 
: G. P. Goocx. 
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ENGLAND AND. FRANCE. 


N the terrible uncertainty which now surrounds both 

France and England, it’ would be well to trace our 

thoughts back to the varying relations between the. two 
countries since the middle of the fifteenth century when 
Joan of Arc first embodied for all time the nationality of 
France. It is a curious story. At one moment we were. 
fighting furiously for the dominion of India and Canada. At 
the next the English constitution, even the beheading of 
our unconstitutional king, was hailed in France as evidence 
of the sturdy freedom of the English people. It would be 
untrue to say that the two countries, near as they are and 
largely inhabited by the same sort of people, have always 
been staunch allies, helping one another as they should, in 


strengthening one another and spreading civilisation in the 


world. “This has happened from time to time, and God 
grant that it may happen more frequently in the future. But 
what strikes one most in these five hundred years is the ups 
and downs of our relationship, the readiness to pass from 
fierce rivalry to passionate admiration, the division in 
England between those who sought their inspiration from 
Germany and those who thought France the first country 
in the world. This happened most unhappily at the time of 
the Franco-Prussian war when there was in England a strong 
body of Francophiles who urged the Government to take 
steps even to land an army in Brittany to help the French 
and prevent the humiliation of France. Yet there were 
stout protagonists of the Germans throughout—men like 
Carlyle or Kingsley. To this section of opinion the French 
mind seemed polished but shallow; unstable in their con- 
stitution, fickle in their tastes, and giving themselves the 
primacy of the world while the Germans were quietly but 
steadily forging ahead in all sorts of ways, except that of 
being agreéable to their neighbours. It is one of the major 
tragedies of history that we had at that time one of the 
weakest Governments ever known for making itself felt in 
international affairs. Gladstone and Granville might have 
prevented the torrent of blood and hatred which has flowed 
almost without intermission since Grammont and Bismarck 
provoked the war of 1870. Now we have to fight what is 
substantially part of the same conflict but with our partner 
crushed and trampled on by an enemy enormously increased | 
in strength and ferocity. te AG 

Looking back over the five hundred years during which 
France and England have been influencing one another as 
distinct and consolidated nations, it would be an interesting 
task to select the points at which first one and then the other 
has taken the lead. We can hardly claim this for ourselves 
in the Elizabethan age, for Shakespeare was not recognised 
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as a giant till well into the eighteenth century. Even his 
own motherland did not acclaim him as the first of poets 
till after the spate of French poetry in the seventeenth 
century had died down. The Elizabethan age for us brought ` 
the fruition of nationalism, gave us a swarm of singing birds 
at home and troops of fighters and settlers abroad. It laid 
the foundation of the British Empire both in the East and 
the West. Elizabeth and Henri Quatre were good friends, 
but it was not a time of close intercourse between their two 
countries. Then comes the Golden Age of Louis XIV when 
France was universally regarded as the leader of fashion and 
mirror of the world. She far outshone England in the eyes 
-of all civilised men. Her language was the international 
medium, her drama the standard of correct acting, Paris the 
hub of the universe. The royal families of the two countries 
being intermarried, there was the same sort of link between 
the highest grades of society in the two countries as was 
produced in the next century by the accession of the 
Hanoverians to the throne of England. But the French link 
in the seventeenth century was more popular and led to 
more effects in- English life and literature. - 
, The eighteenth century brings_out most clearly the ` 
contacts and contrasts of England and France. Since the Bill 
` of Rights the English government has been firmly established 
as an historic and popularly based system. At évery step 
it has become more democratic; at the same time it has 
continued to look back with more love and more sense of 
continuity to the great stages in its growth—its ideal Alfred 
and its immortal Magna Charta. It was on this side that 
England appealed to the French philosophers, especially 
Montesquieu, and. in the nineteenth she became the model 
for .freely self-governing and _historically-minded com- 
munities, which have now been destroyed in so many 
countries and are threatened everywhere. On this side she 
certainly gave the lead to France ; in matters of pure thought 
it would be more difficult to strike the balance. The same 
period was absorbing the thought of the two giants, 
Descartes, a little earlier in date, and Newton, who lived well 
into. the eighteenth century. These were the two greatest 
figures in the scientific pantheon which was to be built 
from their age to ours, and their combined glory shows the 
true partnership of France and England. They fit in well 
together as friends and partners should, and their rather 
diverse qualities are typical of the two nations. Descartes 
had the French turn for generalisation. He hoped to bring 
all the phenomena of nature under one simple law, and he 
handed on to Newton and his other successors that tool of 
algebraic geometry which was the necessary instrument for 
the progress in the mathematical view of the universe which - 
we connect with Newton, Here Frenchmen were the 
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pioneers; but it fell to the Englishman to give the proof 
of the first universal law of nature, and he gives it in the 
most old-fashioned, one might say pedantic, shape in the 
Principia. The example is typical of much in the philosophy 
.and life of France and England during that century of 
revolutionary turmoil. Alas for the breach at the end of the 
eighteenth century with its long and” desperate struggle 
round the figure of Napoleon ! . 

Many Englishmen in 1789 rejoiced in the Revolution in 
France. Many opposed the policy of Pitt in going to war 
in 1793. How had it come to pass that the two countries 
which had been on the closest terms of social intercourse, 
and each of which owed the other profound and eternal 
intellectual debts, should have run apart in the crisis of social 
and governmental change and then drifted into a war which 
lasted twenty-two years and was followed by a reaction in 
both lands? A full answer would be a history of the period 
and would not only include Napoleon as the caput criminis 
on the French side. Napoleon was less exclusively the cause 
of the wars which go by his name than Hitler is of the present 
conflict. In both cases there are also a multitude of national 
differences and in both cases the want of strong hands at the 
helm to keep the national ships from collision. One can, 
however, discern clearly in the conflict of a hundred and 
fifty years ago two causes which brought France and England 
to blows. Montesquieu and Voltaire, who did most to praise 
and popularise English life and thought in France, had both 
visited England and made a close study of what she had to 
teach. Voltaire stayed for three years and Montesquieu 
for eighteen months, They preached reform in France; 
but the men who actually carried out the changes in France 
which make up the Revolution were of a very different 
temper. They had never crossed the Channel nor absorbed 
a dose of the English temper of continuity and compromise. 
Hence the violencé of men like Robespierre and Danton 
commended the policy of Pitt in opposing them to the great 
majority of the English people. 

There was another profoundly important point which at 
this time—and after—divided the partnership of England e 
and France. In'England constitutional progress had been 
steady, with the exception of Cromwell’s work in the Great 
Rebellion. Men looked back to Magna Charta as the root 
from which all their liberties had sprung, and there had 
never been any considerable breach in the meetings of 
Parliament. Even the most autocratic of English rulers, 


though beloved and followed like Queen Elizabeth, had been ===. 

constantly reminded that Parliament had its rights, and that; opt US, 
if it wished, it might do things on its own or prevent fhe jes oe 
doing of things which the sovereign might wish and Parlia-/ ° “y ” 
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full democracy to come, had disappeared in France in the 
autocratic glory of the ‘seventeenth century. Hence the 
reformers in France were faced by a solid block of privileged 
and reactionary persons, nobles and their hangers-on, who 
inherited the tradition of Louis XIV and the sixteenth cen- - 
tury. L’ Etat cest mot was as near a reality as possible in the 
autocratic days of Louis XIV ; it was never true in England, 
where “ The Estates of the Realm ”comprising the whole 
people—remained intact and became more and more demo- 
cratic in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This fact 
explains the difference between France and England when 
‘both countries were moved to social and political reform in 
the nineteenth century. In France the changes were violent 
and frequently reversed. There. were more than half a 
dozen revolutions in the nineteenth century, several of them 
stained with blood. This made the proud Englishman look 
askance at his fickle neighbour and wonder when if ever she 
would settle down into the staid and quietly progresdive 


“| partner in the work of Western civilisation which at their 


. best moments France and England have stood out before 
the world to defend. 
There have been such moments down to the fall of the 
Third Republic, and to many thinkers it has seemed that the 
happiest times in both England and France were when the 
. ties of partnership -were most strongly felt. The two nations 
were born to be frierids. England needed the lightness of 
itouch and the charm of writing and speaking which France 
had gained from her longer and deeper drilling in’ Latin 
civilisation. France was far more open to the thought of 
the world and the visits of multitudes of men and- women 
who looked upon her as their second fatherland. England, 
more shut up in herself and true to her traditions in life, 
thought and government, was all the time spreading her off- 
shoots over the globe. England went to other people while 
other people went to France. 
The expansion of the two neighbours over the world led to 
“jealousy and almost to conflict during the nineteenth century. 
There was keen rivalry in Egypt and other parts of Africa. 
French and English fishermen almost- came to blows over 
the cod of Newfoundland. Yet the peace was never broken 
after Waterloo, and in the time of the revolutionary Emperor 
Napoleon III relations were specially friendly with the 
conservative and ultra-nationalist Victoria, Three points 
stand conspicuous in those twenty. years of Napoleonic 
rule—one entirely good, the other two evil afd in the last 


=` case.disastrous, It was a wholly good thing that in 1851 


the first International Exhibition was held in London which 
brought visitors from over ‘the Channel as well as many 
other -places. It seemed to augur the beginning of a new 
age in. which the resources of science would be used more 
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fully for the good of mankind and all the natioñs would find 
in science their common heritage and common path of 
advance. The two evil things which followed were partly 
due to the faults of both England and France. The Crimean 
-war should have been avoided; it was rather urged on by 
the warlike ambitions of an adventurer on the throne of 
France. : i 
In view of the sequel in which we have lived for seventy 
years, the catastrophe of 1870-1 must be given the first place 
in the disasters which have fallen on the partnership of 
England and France. England had no hand in provoking the 
conflict, but a stronger international policy in England might 
have averted it and in any case, prevented the disastrous 
consequences.: We had at that time in England a Govern- 
ment whose watchword was the avoidance of complications 
abroad. No protest was made either before or after the war 
against the calculated and unnecessary violence of the 
Prussian assault or the galling brutality of the terms of peace. 
Gladstone foresaw, though he did nothing to prevent, the 
legacy of evil which the triumph of Germany: at that time.. 
was doomed to produce. The official paralysis of England 
in this turning-point of European history was a permanent 
misfortune to our own country and as well as to civilisation. 
Such was the judgment of Frederic Harrison, one of the . 
best-informed publicists in England,~and the sequel has. 
abundantly verified his forecast. ~~ 
Had England at that time—after the fall of Napoleon III 
and before the Treaty of Frankfurt—made common cause 
with France and prevented the seizure of Alsace and 
Lorraine the whole course of European history would have- 
been changed for the better. Bismarck was hesitating, and 
he would have shrunk from the major war in which England 
would have been compelled to throw her full forces and 
defeated the Germans as she had sixty years before defeated 
the greater Napoleon. It is probable that he would have 
made a reasonable peace. He was not possessed by the 
maniac passion for world-dominion which began in Germany 
-with Wilhelm II and has been developed into the hideous 
shapes which we have seen under Hitler. That was the 
time—1871—for the two Western partners who owed’ so 
much to one another in the past to form a firm constitutional 
and progressive alliance which would have stabilised Western 
Europe and spread civilisation without any major wars 
throughout the world. Unhappily France had been defeated 
and was divided within herself by the horrors of the Commune. 
England was in the hands of thé most non-interventionist 
Government she had ever had. The moment was lost and the 
world has suffered bitterly for it ever since. ` 
Now again there is a crisis, more terrible than before, 
due partly to the internal weaknesses of France and still 
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more to'a common and inhuman enemy who threatens the 
peace and happiness of the world. France has fallen and we 
have been driven to take hostile steps against our nearest 
and natural friend. It behoves us, therefore, more than ever 
to keep a firm grasp of the vicissitudes which have befallen - 
that friendship in the last five hundred years and to remember 
that it was at our most fortunate moments that England 
enjoyed the same thoughts of progress. and happiness as her 
French companion. The struggles and vacillations of Vichy 
aré due to the pressure of the common foe, and we should, 
as far as possible, sympathise with those whom we cannot 
at the moment help and may have to oppose. The French 
people remain the actual enemies of the Germans and will 
one day return to a communion with ourselves, which so 
mahy centuries have established. How this will happen we 
cannot foresee. The agonies of the moment surpass anything 
in our common history. It is a grave mistake to treat the 
French as our-natural' enemies, as if the puppet government 
at Vichy-represents the great French people all over the world. 
We should act with hope and take only such steps in the 
conflict as we are bound to do in our own defence. There is a 
French people, full of art, animation and possible friendship. 
The better and more friendly France will -arise again and 
our goal should be to form such a force in the world as 
France, „ourselves and the United States would be, if the 
present hideous evils could be swept away. At the moment 
the United States and ourselves have the first task in hand. 
But many freed peoples will join the combination for 
righteousness,, and reawakened France will be one of the first 
to take her due place 1 in the march of humanity to a better 
world. 
F. S. Marvin. 


i) 


BRITAIN AND ARAB 
NATIONALISM IN IRAQ. 


HE pro-Nazi régime of Rashid Ali in Iraq has collapsed 

— after about two months in power and after one month 

of military action against British forces. The danger of 

a new front, established right in the “ Heart of the Middle 

East ” and in the rear of the British armies in Palestine, has 

been averted just in time, but not without demonstrating how 
even a passing menace to these regions may have a vital effect 

on the situation. The Germans’ small-scale support can be 

fully explained by our interference with the time-table agreed 

upon between them and Rashid Ali: thé prompt landing of 

British troops at Basrah which precipitated the revelation 

of Rashid Ali’s true attitude, and the great delaying action of 

the Eastern Mediterranean which absorbed German strength 
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to the full. The Nazis may, however, just as well have 
prompted him to action though aware that they might at this . 
stage desert him. They may have calculated that even if his 
coup were to fail they would benefit by the diversion of British 
troops and material ; the supply of armaments to Tarkey and 
of oil for the Mediterranean fleet through Haifa would be cut 
off for weeks, while the depleted oil stores of Tripoli could be 
refilled ; the refuelling on Syrian soil of German planes in 
transit would provide a first hold there, later to be extended ; 
the estrangement between Britain and Vichy would be 
aggravated, perhaps. decisively, and Arab opinion, deeply 
stirred, might show the desired reaction to the painstaking 
- efforts of German propaganda. 

Whether Rashid Ali’s coup was originally planned by the 
Nazis as a diversion that might develop into a major issue, or 
as a major issue with the certain advantage of creating a 
diversion, it is only by gaining control of the country that 
they can make use of the Mosul oil supplies and deprive the _ 
Mediterranean fleet of those from Tran; that an isolated 
Turkey would finally be forced to face the same choice as 
that which lay before Yugoslavia; that Russia would be 
menaced on yet another vital front; that the way to Asia 
would be opened by circumvention of the Straits, with almost 
limitless possibilities for further aggression. 

Hitler’s bid for Iraq is therefore likely to be repeated in the 
near.future. The presence in the country of an active anti- 
British element, whose leaders, according to the terms of the 
armistice, are only to be interned by the Iraqi authorities, 
remains a problem to be faced. But Rashid Ali’s coup also 
raises questions beyond the interest of the moment. The fact 
that after twenty-five years of Anglo-Iraqi co-operation the 
Iraq national army should engage the British in battle, in 
order to put their country at Hitler’s disposal, is the first 
example of the Nazis’ successful wooing of Eastern national- 
ism. As such the Rashid Ali episode will figure in many future 
discussions on imperial policy. 

The story of modern Iraq, like that of modern Egypt, 
begins with a clash between foreign empires interested in its 
strategic importance and potential wealth. About a century 
had elapsed between Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign, which 
roused the ancient land from the drowsiness which Ottoman 
administration had cast upon the Arab countries, and 
William IPs Berlin-Bagdad policy, with the ensuing British- - 
German rivalry which again placed Mesopotamia on the map 
as a country with a future as well as a past. When at last in 
1918 Iraq’s future fate came to be reshaped, the conception 
of the right of self-determination for all peoples had reached 
its zenith. So from the very outset we meet in Iraq a less 
convinced imperialism opposed by a lively and. uncompromis- 
ing nationalism. No wonder, perhaps, that Iraq nationalists 
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to-day are watching the present gigantic struggle between 
great empires, preoccupied by a fixed desire to free themselves 
from the last remains of foreign influence within their 
countries. It is dificult to comprehend, however, that sincere 
nationalist leadership could have sought help from the very 
quarter whence there could come nothing but contempt for 
the idea of fundamental equality of rights for all peoples, 
weak and strong alike. Yet the fact remains that, though 
long-established influence and privileges retained in the 
treaties put Britain in a strong position which justified itself 
in Egypt, radical nationalist opposition against the British 
privileges provided German propaganda with the opportunity 
it successfully seized in Iraq. i 

The Iraq “ betrayal in the hour of need ” will furnish an 
argument for those opposed to the release of Eastern countries 
from British control. It may be pointed out in reply that 
Iraq was granted her independence grudgingly and restricted 
by treaty obligations. There is, however, no proof, either that 
‘Iraqi nationalism would not have. yielded to a firm rule even 
without, the employment of Nazi methods, or that a spon- | 
taneous and unrestricted fulfilment of nationalist demands 
, would not have been repaid with loyalty. In fact, British 
policy in Iraq, though clearly representing a novel experiment 
of imperialist self-restraint, must still be regarded as a com- 
promise between these two alternatives. 

When, towards the end of the last war, Iraq had passed into 
British hands, many assumed that the exploitation of the 
alleged fabulous potential wealth of the country might well 
contribute towards paying the cost of the war. There was 
then in Mesopotamia, a Cinderella even among the 
misruled Ottoman provinces, a very small educated 
class, which, taking into full consideration the Arab’s keen- 
ness and ability, seemed hardly strong enough to shoulder 
unaided the formidable task of rebuilding. From the very 
outset; however, there was a strong current of opinion 
in this country against an application of the old imperialist 
policy in the case of Mesopotamia. Throughout the early years 
the Times as well as the Manchester Guardian advocated more _ 
liberal Anglo-Iraqi.relations. In the minds of a large section 
of the British public the outbreaks of 1920 testified to the 
failure of Sir Arnold Wilson’s somewhat forceful administra- 
tive methods.” A public demand arose for the complete 
liquidation of the Mesopotamian venture, to which the-martyr- 
dom of the defenders of Kut and the sacrifices during the 
rebellion provided a sinister background. Mr. Churchill, as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, determined the future 
direction of policy at the Cairo Conference of 1921. “ Our 
policy in Mesopotamia,” he said, “ is to reduce our commit- 
ments ... while at the same time honourably discharging our 
obligations and building up a strong and effective government 
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which will always be the friend of Britain.” Henceforth, there 
could scarcely be any doubt that Great Britain had no further 
interests in Iraq except the negative ones of preventing inter- 
ference from any other power in a region of vital strategic 
value to her empire. Step by step the government of the 
country was entrusted to Arab hands. In 1932 Iraq was 
granted her independence, symbolised according to the 
fashion of the time by her admission as a member state to the 
League of Nations. The treaty of alliance ruling Anglo-Iraqi 
relations was designed to combine the safeguarding of British 
air bases and oil interests in Iraq with a minimum of inter- 
ferencé in her sovereignty. 

Britain’s imperial record in Iraq—economic and political— 
can bear a critical scrutiny. Fifteen years of British tutelage 
have firmly established Iraq on the way to material progress. 
Under Ottoman rule she had degenerated into a giant 
cemetery of ancient civilisations, a desert with a few oases of 
cultivation and with an undisciplined tribal population. 
To-day she has risen to a place of prominence among the 
North-Arab countries. In an Arab federation of the future she 
might well be able to hold her own beside Syria, until recently 
so greatly her superior. Yet radical nationalism, deriving its 
strength from a permanent negativism, would take a different 
view of things. Habbaniyah, which has figured in many 
recent press reports, may serve as an example. At Habbaniyah 
there is not only the R.A.F. base where the British-trained 
Iraqi army first attacked their former instructors, but also the 
site for the Habbaniyah escape which is to be a corner-stone 
of the country’s irrigation system, and on which work had 
only recently been resumed. To the nationalist, the fact that 
it had not been built by the British long ago, although work 
on it had already been started, according to Sir William 
Willcocks’ plans, on the eve of the last war, illustrates the 
hollowness of the British idea of trusteeship. We shall justly 
but vainly point out that our very policy of laissez-faire in’ 
matters of economic development enabled Iraq, unlike 
Egypt, to go the healthier though slower way of relying on 
its own resources. 

The three treaty air bases are actually all that Britain 
retained after voluntarily handing over the instruments of 
control to the Iraqis as a special concession to nationalist 
sensitiveness. The base at Habbaniyah had been removed 
there from the neighbourhood of Bagdad. To the nationalist, 
the continued existence of British air bases on Iraqi soil 
proves that the Anglo-Iraqi treaty represents, only a more 
subtle form of imperialist domination. 

. Whilst in Egypt foreign economic penetration, and in 
Palestine Jewish immigration, acted as constant irritants, in 
Traqi it is possible to watch Arab nationalism in natura. The 
more characteristic events of the lively political scene of 
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independent Iraq illustrate the manner and circumstances in 
which radical nationalist feeling was aroused. In several of 
these events Rashid Ali has been an active figure. Since the 
death of Yassin al Hashimi he is the leader of Arab national- 
ism in Iraq. By virtue of his origin as well as his political 
career he is a man able to command a considerable following. 
He belongs to the family of the Naquib of Bagdad, one of the 
noblest in the country. By profession a lawyer, he entered 
the Cabinet as Minister of Justice in 1924, has held various 


ministerial offices, and was several times Prime Minister. He . 


was President of the Chamber of Deputies and Senator. 

In preparing his coup in the absence of the British Am- 
bassador Rashid Ali used a well-tried technique. In 1927 he 
and Yassin al Hashimi, the two national members of the 
Cabinet, chose to hand in their resignation at a moment when 
‘King Feisal and Sir H. Dobbs were negotiating in London 


about a reform of the Anglo-Iraq treaty of 1922. Through a - 


leakage the stage of the London negotiations had become 
known in Bagdad ; the two Ministers’ resignation caused the 
whole Cabinet to follow suit and resulted in a prolonged 
‘political crisis, initiating the struggle against the treaty of 
1927 and accentuating the anti-British character of nationalist 
` propaganda. At last in 1929 the obstructionists achieved their 


aim, and the much abused “ proviso” that Iraq should 


attain full sovereignty in 1932 only if “the present rate of 
progress in Iraq is maintained and all goes well in the interval” 
was abandoned. 
Ten months after Iraq had been granted her independence, 
when King Feisal, then a very sick man, was abroad, the 


bestial massacres of the Assyrians were. partly carried out , 


and partly encouraged by the Iraq national army. Rashid 
Ali, who was then Prime Minister, drove through the streets 
of Bagdad by the side of Major-General Bekr Sidqi, sharing 
the frantic ovations offered by the crowds to the returning 
commander of the troops engaged in the slaughter. In Mosul 
the returning troops were still more wildly cheered. Some of 
the triumphal arches had been decorated with melons stained 
with blood and with daggers stuck in them, “ delicately 
‘representing- the heads of slain Assyrians.” Bekr Sidqi 
addressed the masses and thanked them for their “ display of 
the noble Arab character.” Crown Prince Ghazi decorated 
the troops. At a reception in the Amery Garden loud cheers 
were raised for him, but none for the King, who had always 
been regarded as a British tool by radical nationalists. 
Rashid Ali himself was one of Feisal’s keenest antagonists, 
even though he had come to the premiership from his post at 
the Royal Diwan. Cries of “Down with the British: down 
with the colonisers,” were directed against the British Consul 
at Mosul, who was present in his official'capacity. The press 
was venomously anti-British; personal friends of British 


‘ 
me 
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officials and residents found it prudent not to display their 
friendship openly. 

In the course of a few years the two popular heroes of these 
exciting days had come to power and met their death. In 
October 1936 Bekr Sidqi made himself master of the country 
by a military coup, in the course of which Jafar al Askari, a 
friend of Britain, was treacherously murdered. In August of — 
the following year he was shot by a soldier on Mosul Aero- 
drome. In April 1939 the young King Ghazi died in a motor 
accident. As at the time of the Assyrian clashes, rumours of 
British intrigues and desire for intervention had fallen upon 
ready ears, so there were now those willing to believe the 
German propaganda that the British were to blame for Ghazi’s 
death. The British Consul was killed and the Consulate - 
burned in anti-British mob-rioting in Mosul. 

The “ Iraqi revolution ” of 1920 formed the basis for the 
anti-British turn of extreme Arab nationalism in Iraq. It 
rapidly overshadowed the Iraqi’s memory of the common | 
Arab-British struggle of the “ Arab revolution,” whilst not 
only-English public opinion in matters touching upon the 
Arabs but also the official British-Arab policy continued to be 
influenced by the “ Lawrence Legend.” The anti-British 
“ Iraqi revolution ” inspired works of history and poetry, 
often dwelling on the crudest glorification of violence. 
Participation in the revolution gradually became an asset 
which would further the chances of a candidate for many 
official appointments. 

_ The insurrection of 1920 had paved the way for a rapproche- 
ment on the nationalist issue of the Shiah and Sunni sects, 
henceforth representing, generally speaking, the political and - 
the religious aspects respectively of the nationalist movement. ` 
To the disappointment of many Britishers who had prided 
themselves on possessing the loyalty of the.tribes, many sheiks 
with their followers had participated in the outbreaks. A 
- number of these sheiks, who had been drawn into the orbit of 
national politics, later became members of the Iraqi Parlia- 
ment. One may go so far as to say that not only do the Iraqi 
owe most of their comparative prosperity to the British, but 
that they would hardly have gained their national unity 
without the provocation to resent the British presence in 
their country. 

- The nationalist groups and parties were from the outset 
distinguished by the importance they attached to questions 
of organisation and propaganda. When in 1931 they were 
returned to the Chamber as a small minority, they resigned 
under demagogic pretexts, in order to serve their cause more 
effectively outside Parliament by means of meetings and 
other forms of propaganda throughout the country. This 
nationalism did not halt before the Iraqi army whose develop- 
ment had for years been a main concern of the Iraqi 
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Parliament. As it grew stronger,its active interference in inter- 
“nal politics became ever greater until—since Bekr Sidqi’s suc- 
cessful military coup—it could rarely be completely sup- 
pressed. As a natural outcome of the fact’ that in Ottoman 
days the military and staff colleges in Istanbul were the gate- 
way to a career for the sons..of the upper. Bagdad families, 
former Turkish officers formed a strong element among 
prominent Iraqi politicians from the outset. This resulted in 
many inter-connections between army and political circles. 
Nuri Pasha as well as Taha al Hashimi, the Prime Minister 
turned out of office by Rashid Ali, had both been Chief of the 
General Staff before they entered the Cabinet. The British 
reluctance to comply with the demand for an introduction of 
conscription created a bond of common interest, of an anti= 
British character, between a section of Army officers and the 
nationalists who had made conscription one of their main 
demands. More lately in the Futtuwah organisation, which - 

_ according to the law of 1939 provides for compulsory military 
training of school children “ to foster their military spirit,” 
the army entered into regular contact with the education 
authorities, who in their turn are largely under nationalist 
influence. 

The Iraq experiment in the relations between Britain and 
an Eastern people managed, as Sir Hubert Young points out, 
to reconcile two opposing methods of thought on the problem. 
It is largely a reflection of the difficulty.in working the com- 
promise that in relations between man and man on the spot 
the Iraqi complaint of lack of tact on the part of the English 
was not always unjustified, whilst official policy towards Iraqi 
grievances frequently erred in the opposite direction. - The 
man on the spot had to administer the British rights retained 
and-thus to face Arab resentment, whilst British Government 
policy would take pains to respect Iraq independence, and try 
to win over the antagonistic elements by tolerance and 
patience. In the eyes of the radical nationalist the British - 
policy of goodwill would now lower British prestige and now 
serve as a proof of its alleged duplicity. 

In practical administration a country with the complicated 
—according to the nationalist untenable—legal construction 
of an Arab kingdom under British mandate had to struggle 
continuously with all the problems of dual control. In their 
desire to prove that this dual control was not workable and 
that the British end of it should be relinquished, the Iraqis 
would see this “ perplexing predicament,” as they termed it, 
on every side and attribute to it all administrative difficulties. 
Naturally the British officials would be held responsible for all 
troubles, as they would be assumed to serve England’s rather 
than Iraqi’s interests. aoe 

If they were not men able to rise above the situation, the 
way of least resistance under these circumstances would for 
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many British officials be retirement behind the old acceptances 
of empire, colour prejudice and complacency. This would soon 
be discovered and bitterly resented by the Iraqis. “ To all 
intents: we were worse than vermin and as such we were 
trodden upon ” : thus a young Iraqi, referring particularly to 
the early years of occupation, describes his feelings, in a book 
written in parthership with the daughter of General Bruce 
Hay, Inspector General of the Iraqi Army. Yet, the recog- 
nition of any considerable volume of anti-British feeling in 
‘the country would generally be avoided by qualifications, such 
as that it was confined to an often unemployed section, of the 
educated classes, or was essentially nothing but a reflection 
of the Arab concern about Jewish immigration into Palestine. ` 

According to the Colonial Office, this hostility was to be 
attributed “ not to ingratitude nor to lack of appreciation of 
the efforts of the Mandatory ... but to a growing national 
consciousness ” which was “ not in itself an unhealthy sign.” 
Though it is only in recent years that “ Rotativism,” consider- 
ing the government as a machine for the distribution of 
patronage and public offices, has become a real danger in 
Iraq, it was believed in 1931 that the numerous Cabinet 
changes were due to the difficulty for an Iraqi Prime Minister 
“ of reconciling national aspirations with mandatory obliga- 
tions.” “The same tolerant attitude was adopted towards 
individual politicians. An English officer, though realising 
Rashid Ali’s part in protecting the responsible elements after 
the Assyrian massacres, would still sum him up as “ an honest 
but hot-headed man.” Radical leaders would sometimes be 
allowed to assume a martyr’s crown and at the same time 
continue their anti-British activity. The example of the Mufti 
of Jerusalem is the most striking one, but there are instances 
of a similar complexion in Iraq itself. On the other hand, one 
can point to the fact that of the members of the new Cabinet, 
formed to re-establish normal relations with Britain, Jamil 
Madfai, the Prime Minister, had been a leader of the attack 
on Tel Afar in the Iraqi rebellion, whilst Ridha al Shabibi 
as well as Jalal-Baban had figured prominently in it; the 
latter had belonged to the radical Ahd party and had at one 
time been exiled for one year to the Isle of Hinjam. 

Rashid Ali’s pro-Nazi policy had not the whole body. of 
nationalism behind it. The Shiah Euphrates tribes did not 
rise to assist him. There are indications that throughout the 
Arab world the events in Iraq have awakened national senti- 
ment to the futility and pettiness of their anti-British pre- 
occupations, in the face of the approaching Nazi armies and 
all they stand for. Memories as well as forebodings should 
warn the Iraqis in particular. The recollection of German 
efficiency, as demonstrated in the exciting duel between 
British and German commercial methods during the Bagdad 
railway period, may now be translated by the faint-hearted 
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into a belief in German invincibility. But the Iraqi may also 
remember that the Germans then planned to exploit Mesopo- 
tamia after a colonial pattern, and showed no concern for 
Arab independence, and that not only because they were the 
friends of their Ottoman overlords. Nazi Germany with its 
lack of respect for non-martial races, among which they will 
count the ‘sedentary Arabs, will never consider them fit to 
build up a modern state. is 
Arab public opinion may begin to realise that the Nazis as 
champions of the Pan-Arab national movement are no less 
grotesque but far more dangerous than William II or Musso- 
lini as Protectors of Islam. Even many nationalists begin to 
‘look upon treaty relations with Britain as the lesser evil 
compared to a closer contact with the totalitarian Powers. 
Yet it remains a task for the future to regain the full friendship 
of the Arabs. In planning a policy we may well realise that the 
never-ending concessions to nationalist demands alone will 
not solve our problems. So far we have allowed ourselves, to 
our disadvantage, again and again to be drawn into discus- 
sions on the abstract plane of nationalist reasoning, though we 
sometimes used the different language of practical political 
considerations, In order to meet the nationalists on their own 
ground, a positive twentieth-century version of the empire 
idea and of the idea of voluntary affiliation of peoples to the 
empire must give an added raison d’étre to our treaty relation- 
- ship with the country. The Germans developed the ideology 
of the New Order to make German domination more palatable 
to national pride. To win over Eastern peoples to our idea of 
free collaboration we.must still more fully take into account 
the importance of public opinion in these countries which 
should and can be cultivated as carefully as the contacts with 
individual personalities. 
Urricn Mayer. 


THE REUNION OF THE 
CHURCHES 
I 


UMAN society maintains its unity and continuity. in 

$ traditions, customs and institutions, but these are also 

the greatest hindrances to the progress of its thought, 

life and work which is a condition of its growing common 
good. It is probable that in no other type of society is this 
hindrance. so effective and, injurious as in religious com- 
munities or churches, where often prejudices are invested 
with the sanctity of principles, and preferences of obligations, 
Religion is more conservative than morality ; and preserves 
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in its doctrines and practices much that the developing 
conscience condemns; creed may corrupt conscience, and 
approve conceptions of God and requirements of man that 
stand morally condemned as false and wrong. To what 
casuistry have theologians been driven to justify their dog- 
matic or ethical anachronisms! The purpose of this article is 
_to expose this hindrance to progress, due to religious conserva- 
tism in the relation of the Christian Churches to one another. 
A comparison of the ecclesiastical with the international 
sphere may afford a persuasive illustration, even if to some 
minds it may not be a convincing argument. The recurrence 
of the incalculable calamity of world war after an interval 
of precarious peace of only twenty years is compelling many 
men, hitherto if not hostile yet indifferent, to recognise the 
clamant and urgent necessity of an international order in 
which “ collective security ” from the losses, horrors, wrongs 
and sins of war, and for the preservation and advancement of 
the higher values of human existence, should be more firmly 
established than in the Covenant of the League of Nations by 
a full acceptance by governments and peoples in practice as 
well as in principle of the limitation of “ national sovereignty ” 
in subordination to international obligations. While the ~ 
immediate aim of this war may be the survival of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and all the values which it con- 
serves for mankind, there are many who find a fuller inspira- 
tion to endurance, courage, and sacrifice in the vision of such 
an order. They labour, hope and pray that even those who 
are unmoved by any idealism, will be moved by the realism 
of what the alternative for mankind will be, if such a change 
is not effected. Can there be any doubt that it is the duty of 
the Christian Churches throughout the world to become the 
prophets of this vision, and even the apostles to the world of 
what alone in the long run and on the big scale can secure the 
realisation of the vision, even the conviction, that for mankind 
the alternative is, Christ or Chaos? > 
In such advocacy the Churches as they now are expose 
themselves to the taunt, “ Physician, heal thyself.” The 
divisions in Christendom may not appear as tragic in their 
consequences as the divisions among the nations ; denomina- 
tionalism may not seem as dangerous as nationalism is 
proving : for the most part the Churches are not seen to be 
at war with one another. It may accordingly be argued that ~ 
the analogy between the two spheres does not hold; there is 
no immediate necessity for the Churches to seek “ collective 
security” by any surrender of their “ denominational 
- sovereignty.” To this plea for the status quo the following 
objections can be urged : 


1. The advocates of such unity among the nations for their 
common safety and advantage place themselves in an 
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anomalous position, expose themselves to the charge of 
inconsistency, or even hypocrisy, if they are not prepared at 
the very least to give due weight to the considerations in 
favour of unity. among the Churches. 


_ 2, If the growing solidarity of human interests and activi- 

ties demands such a manifestation of unity as a new interna- 
tional order would afford, does not the essential nature of the 
Christian Church as the body of Christ, the organ of His 
activity in the world even more insistently demand the 
. manifestation of its unity? This growing solidarity of man- 

- kind is the goal to which the course of human history is lead- 
ing: the essential unity of the Church was initial, manifest 
at its starting-point, and the divisions are deviations from 
the course the starting-point indicates. 


3. The late Dr. Shakspeare advocated reunion of the 
Churches, ‘especially the formation of a United Free Church 
in England, `on the ground that their separation involved © 
danger to their very existence, and that their preservation 
demanded their union. I admit fully that the Church to-day 
is exposed to many perils from failures within and assaults 
without. Its theology is denied and derided as inconsistent 
with, and superseded by modern knowledge and thought ; its 
worship is neglected as a superfluity, and not a necessity of 
human life by the majority in most lands ; its ideal, individual 
and social, is opposed by rival, bitterly hostile, ideologies. Its 
witness is not as convincing, its worship as attractive, its 
service as effective, as to commend its authority, sustain its 
influence, and command allegiance to it of the multitude that 
know not their need of its ministries. But it is not the common 
peril that should be stressed. It is the common promise that 
the gates of Hades even cannot prevail against the Church 
and the common obligation so to order its thought, life and 
work as to make it most effective, so that the kingdoms of the 
world shall yet become the Kingdom of our God and of His 
_ Christ. There is still some unseemly controversy ; there is 
much wasteful competition : the world outside is to a greater 
extent than those in the Church are ready to allow bewildered 
and irritated by conflicting theological and ecclesiastical 
claims, the convincing evidence of Christ’s Saviourhood and 
‘Lordship is lacking, as long as believers do not show that they 
are one in Him. I for one am persuaded that the common 
promise cannot be fulfilled, and the common obligation met, 
if the body of Christ as manifested in the world is not an 
active and effective unity. 


_4. Nationalism as the sentiment of the separated nations 
is a product of history; and history is now pronouncing its 
judgment ; so is denominationalism and that, too, is coming 
under judgment. It is this consideration I wish here to 


develop further. 
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- The increasing recognition in the Churches of the spiritual 
unity of all believers in Christ, and of the one Holy Catholic 
Church as so imperfectly and partially manifested in the many 
Churchés, and the desire that is spreading widely for more 
intimate fellowship in worship especially at the Table of the 
Lord, for more constant co-operation in service, for more 
united witness to the Gospel are not only reasons for pressing 
on toward the common goal of the United Church, but also a 
demonstration that the differences which have led to the 
divisions are becoming antiquated as superficial and often 
accidental and any advantages, which a varied presentation 
of the common truth, or a closer adaptation of ministries to 
different tastes or temperaments, or a zealous rivalry in effort 
may have possessed, if at all, are being paid for too dearly to be 
now justified. The differences are losing their significance, and 
the conscientious obligation to divide which these differences 
were supposed to impose is being less recognised, not froma 
deplorable loss of denominational loyalty, but because the 
process of history, whether we call it progress or not, is making 
them an anachronism, a mal-adjustment of the thought and 
life of the Churches to the actual conditions of the world to-day 
whatever they may have been in former days. A close 
scrutiny of the emergence of these differences and consequent 
divisions will prove that their submergence in the oblivion 
of the old things that are passed is not to be regretted, but 
welcomed as evidence that God is making all things new. 
Many reluctantly admit that during last century the progress 
in knowledge and thought, which only “ panic ” theology can 
deny, even if its gains may have been over-stated, and its 
losses under-rated, did involve what it is no hyperbole to 
describe as a theological revolution: becausé many things 
that men had made were shaken, that the things God had 
made might remain (Hebrews xii. 27): more were shaken 
than the fundamentalist admits, and more remain than the 
modernist accepts. It is not so widely recognised that this 
theological revolution does affect the ecclesiastical Status quo, 
as depriving much of it of such only relative historical 
necessity or justification as it may have had. For this con- 
tention the following valid reasons can be offered. (1) The 
literary and historical criticism of the Holy Scriptures has not 
deprived them of their religious and moral value, has indeed 
for the discerning enhanced it, but certainly of their dogmatic 
authority as regards creeds, rituals, and politics. Scholars 
are coming to be generally agreed that none of the ecclesias- 
tical ’zsms, Episcopalianism, or Presbyterianism, or Congre- 
gationalism, can make claim to exclusive apostolic authority, 
or dominical institution, and even that the prescription of 
any organisation is not in accord with the spirit of the New 
Testament. 
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2. There is something less obvious and more subtle in- 
volved. The separation of the kernel—the Divine Word— 
from the husk; the human literature, subject to and affected- 
by changing historical conditions in the Holy Scriptures, has 
involved a liberation of the human spirit in contact with the 
Divine Spirit from bondage to the letter ; the believer is not ` 
under law but under grace, the freedom wherewith Christ 

. makes free His “ new creatures.” Appeal to the legislation 
of the Old Testament offers no justification for continued 
legalism in the Church, the subjection of freedom in the Spirit 
to the bondage of a rigid authority in the Christian Church. 
Ecclesiastically-minded persons do not take Paul seriously 
enough, and he surely had the mind of Christ. He, however, 
would not have claimed for the whole of his letters the verbal 
inspiration that dogmatists have assigned to them, and 
assumed in basing the authority of their interpretations upon 
texts quoted from them. Many theological differences, which . 
have hitherto divided, are now recognised as having only . 
relative claim to acceptance, and cértainly not the absolute . 
that would justify mutual separation among believers in the 

“ one Saviour and Lord. ' : 

- -3, The methods and the temper of science have been 
applied to history, not always with the necessary modifica- 
tions which the difference of subjects involves. Biology may 
have modified the Darwinian hypothesis ; but the doctrine 
of evolution has not been discredited as one of the most 
fruitful principles to guide the explanation of history as well 
as nature. Eternal reality may be present and active in 
historical movements, and may be, and has been there dis- 
covered, or rather for religious belief has disclosed itself, and 
yet the products of history as such have value relatively to 
each age, not validity for all times. The Bible contains and 
conveys the Word of God, but is not in authority to be 
identified with it. The Church has contained and conveyed 
the Spirit of God, but at no time can its authority as infallible 
be identified therewith, for the guidance has come through 
fallible men, and even at their best their utterances and 
actions were relative to the needs and the dangers of their 
times and they themselves subject to the influence of their 
environment. Differences and resulting divisions that. had 
justification in one place at one time may have lost it alto- 
gether elsewhere and elsewhen. To give one instance: I am 
convinced not as a sectarian but as a student of history seeking- 
to be unprejudiced and impartial in judgment, that the 
Separatists or Independents were justified in claiming inde- 
pendence of queen and bishops, and separating themselves 
from the National Church, without tarrying for any in the 
necessary task of Reformation, and that in so doing they 
vindicated the principle of the personal liberty and responsi- 
‘bility of the believer in Christ valid always and everywhere ; 
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but I do not regard the kind of polity they were led in the 
circumstances of their time to adopt, as necessarily the best. - 
under conditions différent from theirs. I am loyal to Con- 
gregationalism now, not because I make any exclusive claim 
for it as a polity, but because, as things now are it seems in 
principle, if not always in practice, to preserve this freedom 
in the Spirit from the bondage of the letter of creed or polity. 
Differences and divisions are temporary human expedients, 
and carry in themselves the seeds of their ultimate decay. - 

- 4. We must now make explicit what has been implicit in 
the insistence on the relativity of things historical. A man 
must be guided by his reason, and obedient to his conscience ; 
but he makes an unwarranted assumption when he claims 
that either his reason or his conscience is infallible with the 
authority of a divine oracle. Men may be, and have been, the 
organs of divine revelation: human discoveries of truth or 
duty have authenticated themselves to the reason and the 
conscience of others as divine disclosures. There come moral 
or religious intuitions that bear the witness of divine author- 
ity. God has spoken and speaks to men by men, His intimates 
and confidants. He who does the will can judge whether the 
doctrine he hears from others or himself speaks is from God.. 
To maintain this judgment, supported by many facts, how- 
ever, does not warrant the generalisation that all men have 
unerring judgment of truth or insight into duty and often 
least those who make the boldest claims. The. variety of 
religious convictions and moral principles among sincere and 
devout men forbids such an assumption ; truth is one, but 
how manifold are the human apprehensions; there is one 
right way and many wrong, and yet how the guides differ! 
Kant has taught us to be less confident about human reason 
than theologians have often been, and psychology in exposing 
the mental process of rationalisation has warned us that men 
may deceive themselves as regards what is right or wrong. 
We may admire the-conscientiousness of those who went out 
from a religious community to found another, which they 
hold to be more in accord with the teaching of Scripture, but 
we may have our doubts as to the correctness of their exegesis 
and even of their competence as interpreters of the Scriptures, 
and, therefore, of the necessity of their schism. Abandon 
belief in the Holy Scriptures as an infallible text-book of 
theology or ethics, and confidence in the qualifications of 
many who claim to be their interpreters, and you will find 
that the rise of many a sect was neither a gain for man, nor 
glory for God. It would be an interesting study to examine 
closely the history of many of the differences that havé 
divided Christendom, as I think it would lead to the con- 
clusion that sincere as may have been the motives, and 
honest the intentions, these differences’ arose from variant 
erroneous interpretations of the Holy Scriptures, and variant 
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endowments and equipments, often inadequate to the task 
of the interpreters; and therefore, the perpetuation of the 
resulting divisions cannot be justified to an enlightened reason 
or discerning conscience. 


Il E 


This discussion may appear to have led to a negative result, 
a sceptical conclusion ; but that has not been the intention. 
As has already been indicated, I am convinced that God 
speaks to men by men, but the men by whom He speaks are 
not intolerant dogmatists or exclusive ecclesiastics, but men 
of humble and contrite hearts, teachable minds, sincere 
consciences, tolerant dispositions and consecrated lives. Con- ` 
troversy is not the best method of the discovery and declara- 
tion of truth. Division is not the open way, in which the 
Spirit of truth will guide, but a path beset by many obstacles, 
stones of stumbling, and rocks of offence. If in discussions 
about reunion all the participants could by the grace of 
Christ be delivered from the bondage of the rationalisation of 
their different traditions, customs and institutions, there 
might more surely come to them such freedom as would 
enable them to walk in the Spirit. There are values, even in 
the past, in all the Churches in creed, ritual, polity and 
service, worthy to be preserved, and those who most esteem 
them are warranted in guarding their preservation ; but there 
' are values, not yet disclosed, to be sought in common aspira- 
tion and endeavour for the future. Only to revert to the 
analogy at the beginnirig, as “ collective security ” is placed 
above “ denominational sovereignty,” can the Churches gain 
the better order, which God is holding in store for those who 
so love Him, that they are willing to surrender all to know 
and do His holy and blessed Will in Christ for His body. . 
A. E. GARVE. , 


- 


AMERICA’S IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY: ` 


“ All things are mine,” said Gold, 
“ Nay, all things are mine,” said Steel, 
“ All things PI buy,” said Gold, 
Then spake Steel, “ All things ’'ll take.” ~ 
PusHkin. 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL, who in his crowded and 
colourful career tried his hands even at bricklaying, in 

a recent broadcast address told Americans: “ Give 
us the tools and we will finish the job.” Tools in the literal 
and figurative sense of term—metal-working machinery to 
supplement British production for equipping our armament 
factories, and instruments of war like ships and planes, tanks 
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and guns. There is no doubt about America’s willingness to 
help Britain, but will it be quick and effective ? The United 
States surpasses all other nations in the abundance and 
variety of her developed material resources. But even she 
lacks a complete supply of all the commodities needed by 
industry and therefore this modern mechanised war. This 
fact was demonstrated in a dramatic fashion a few weeks ago 
when shortage of tungsten, due to cessation of arrivals from 
China following the temporary closing of the Burma Road— 
Chunking’s lifeline—threatened to paralyse important sec- 
tions of the American steel industry occupying a pivotal 
position in the country’s defence programme. The Adminis- 
tration forthwith released enough tungsten from its strategic 
stockpile and averted a critical situation. 

To-day, steel spells power. And the nation that has the 
various raw materials from which steel and alloy steels can 
be made, as well as the-equipment for effecting their con- 
version, possesses the essentials for wielding power. And the 
American iron and steel industry illustrates to a remarkable 
degree the inherent strength and weakness (fortunately 
remediable) of the key industries of the country as a whole. 
Machine tools and weapons of war are mainly made of steel. 
Moreover, în the-Four Years’ War, America was the only 
important supply market for steel products for the Allies 
since the entire Belgian and major part of the French steel- 
works were in enemy hands. And to-day Great Britain has 
lost many of her important sources of supply for iron ore, 
steel scrap, ferro-alloys and semi-finished and manufactured 
steel products in Europe and North Africa, and her losses 
have been Germany’s gains. True the steel ingot capacity of 
the British and Empire industry is around 19 million tons, an 
increase of 4 to § millions over the last war. Incidentally, the 
iron and steel industry of the Ontario centre in Canada is 
based on cheap and rich ore from the Mesabai range of Minne- 
sota and coal from nearby Pittsburgh in the United States. 
Against the tremendous material strength of the European 
continent organised for aggression by the Nazis, our only 
unfailing and certain industrial counterpoise is the American 
steel industry. ‘And America is the world’s premier producer 
of coal, iron ore, pig iron, steel scrap, ferro-alloys, steel and 
special steels. And she has a handsome surplus of scrap and 
iron and steel products for export. 

America’s reserves of iron ore run into astronomical 
figures. The United States Tariff Commission estimated the 
actual reserves as exceeding 10 billion tons and potential 
reserves (of ores which may come into use in the next hundred 
years) at 84-4 billions. At the current rate of consumption 
the country’s coal reserves should last some four centuries. 
The amount of steel in use, available as scrap in due course, 
at the end of 1938 was reckoned at 1,130 million tons. In the 
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- twenty-five years 1913-37 the United States produced 1,327 
million tons of iron ore or two-fifths of the world total. In 
the two decades 1919-38 the American industry consumed 
around 514 million tons of iron and steel scrap, which con- 
served five times that tonnage of iron ore, coal, limestone and 
other raw materials required for making steel. America also 
possesses abundant fluxing and refractory materials. 

The United States is, however, wholly or largely dependent 
on foreign producers for seven out of the twelve most im- 
portant metals used in making steel or alloy steels or in pro- 
viding corrosion resistant coats to steel. She has practically 
no tin, nickel or cobalt and is deficient in manganese, chrom-- 
ium, tungsten and vanadium. Of the total world consumption 
America normally accounts for 50 per cent. of nickel, 45 per 
cent. of tin, 40 per cent. of chromite, 20 per cent. of man- 
ganese, and 10 per cent. of cobalt. From a strategic point of 
view the lack of a ton of manganese ore is just as important 
as the lack of eighty tons of steel, It is indispensable for the 
production of steel in its finished form, and every time new 
steel is made the manganése needed must be met from current 
domestic production or imports or drawn from accumulated 
stocks. Nearly nine-tenths of the metal is consumed in the 
production of ordinary steels, special manganese'alloy steels, 
or in foundry work. Chrome ranks next to manganese in 
regard to tonnage required and has important metallurgical, 
. refractory and chemical applications. Chromium and its salts 
are vital for the production of stainless steel for naval con- 
struction, armour-plate and armour-piercing projectiles, tan- 
- ning leather, dyeing military clothing, etc. Compared to 
manganese or chromium the amount of nickel needed is small, 
but the qualities imparted by it to steel are such that it has 
acquired an importance out of all proportion to the quantity 
involved. Moreover, the field for nickel substitutes is severely 
circumscribed. Apart from an exceptionally wide range of 
industrial applications the metal or its alloys are vital for 
armour-plates, gun forgings, and as catalyst for accelerating 
chemical reactions in industry. While manganese is em- 
ployed in the production of all steels and chromium and 
nickel have found their way into a wide variety of ferrous and 
other alloys, the applications of tungsten are confined to a few 
special types of steel—high-speed tool steels and super-hard 
cutting tools—which are of incalculable „war-time value. 
Molybdenum, in which America dominates ‘the world market, 
is a satisfactory partial substitute for. tungsten and is also 
esteemed in the contruction of highly Stressed parts of motor 
vehicles, aero-engines, drilling, pumping, oil-refining and 
steam-generating equipment. Many metal-cutting and mag- 
. netic stéels-4nd, all stellite alloys’ need cobalt, which is also a 
versatile catalyst. . Vanadium is a valuable substitute for 
molybdenum i in certain industrial fields and is an indispensable 
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catalyst for making strong sulphuric acid—the “ life- 
blood ” of chemical industry—by the contact process. Before 
steel stole żin’s thunder cannon made of bronze, an alloy of 
tin and copper, was in universal service. To-day, fighting 
forces carry their iron rations in tin cans. As bearing and 
type metals tin alloys serve the transport and printing 
industry. i 
America would be industrially sterile and militarily im- 
potent without an assured supply of these seven strategic 
metals. The co-operation of all other Western hemisphere 
countries would, barring nickel and vanadium, only partially 
cover her deficiency in them. Excepting for imports of 
sizeable tonnages of tin ore, manganese, chrome and tungsten 
from Bolivia, Russia, Turkey and China (now coming via 
Burma Road) respectively, the United States is largely 
dependent upon the countries of the British Empire, the 
Dutch East Indies and Belgian Congo for her tin and steel- 
hardening metals. Many months ago Mr. Churchill remarked 
that the affairs of the British Empire and the United States 
will have to be somewhat mixed up together for mutual and 
general advantage. If to-day Great Britain looks to America 
for tools, the United States relies to a marked degree on Allied 
sources for many materials to make tools with. She has, 
thanks to the activities of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, already stored stocks of these commodities for an 
emergency. Domestic production of such minerals is being 
encouraged and the exploitation of low-grade manganese 
and chrome deposits of nearby Cuba, subsidised for strategic 
reasons. 
. So much for raw material supplies. Never before was the 
American industry able to produce a larger tonnage, greater 
variety or a higher quality of steel. It has a minimum of 
obsolete plant and equipment, all phases of steel-making 
having undergone revolutionary improvements in recent 
years. This is true of the finishing sections of the industry as 
well. During the past decade total expenditure on plant 
modernisation and expansions exceeded $1,500 million. The 
1940 steel production at 66-53 million net tons constituted an 
all-time high record, exceeding by 8 per cent. the previous 
peak of 1929. And rated capacity for the output of ingots and 
castings was stepped up from 81-6 million net tons at the end 
of 1939 to over 84 millions a year later. Normal domestic 
industrial demand for steel this year is reckoned at 62 million 
short tons, and home defence requirements will absorb an 
additional 10 millions compared with a potential emergency 
capacity of 87 millions. This leaves America with a handsome 
“surplus of between 12 and 15 million tons for exports to 
Britain and other neutrals who cannot adequately be served 
by the belligerents. Although America declared war on April 
Ist, 1917, it was not until the beginning of July 1918 that iron 
VoL, cLx. 4 
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and steel and their products -were brought under complete , 
control.. In the’ words of Mr. Baruch, Chairman of the War 
Industries Board: “ The iron and steel industry was, on the 
whole, one of the most important centres of approach to the 
control over the vast number of manufacturing industries 
which the progress of the war was making necessary.” No 
such contingency has arisen to-day. The enormously expanded 
capacity of the iron and steel industry is equal to the task of 
meeting both defence and civilian demands as well as the 
requirements of Britain and other export markets. Hundreds 
of new coke ovens, some new blast-furnaces, a number of new 
open-hearth and over a score of electrical furnaces are already 
in construction or’planned. Production‘of alloy steels, vital , 
for war industries, is-being stepped up. Low-alloy steels are 
normally made in open-hearth furnaces and by Bessemer 
process and those with high-alloy content in the electrical 
furnace. And electric furnace steel-making capacity—the 
‘kéystone of the arch in America’s armament programme—is 
undergoing unprecedented expansion to provide armour-plate 
for tanks, warships and planes, stainless steel for’ naval con- 
struction, special steels for aircraft, automobile and machine- 
tool industries. In 1930-40 it has been increased by 1,022,000 
net tons or nearly 60 per cent. to 2,747,000 tons. Output of 
alloy steels from all sources rose from 1,144,000 net tons in 
in 1915 to 3,397,000 tons in 1937 and is certain to set up a new 
record this year. In arms and munitions several kinds of steel 
products which are almost unknown in everyday commercial 
‘use are needed in large tonnages. On the other hand the 
regular steels of commerce likewise play -a large part. in 
equipping land, naval and air forces. Several technical com- 
mittees of the American Iron and Steel Institute were set up 
to supply the defence forces with the proper materials on a 
carefully timed delivery programme. A special committee on 
Government specifications has acted in an advisory capacity 
on ferro-alloys, shell steel, light armour-plate, hull steel, shell 
crate steel, aeroplane forgings, antenna wire, etc. Exclusive 
of stainless steels and tool steels, several thousand different 
combinations of chemical elements are being made to meet the 
individual demands of purchasers of rolled and forged ‘steel 
products. These fall into two groups in regard to volume of 
demand, one embracing grades ordered in large tonnages and 
the other ordered in relatively small lots. The larger quantity 
group comprises some 200 grades of carbon, and alloy steels 
accounted for 94 per cent. of the tonnage of principal steel 
products manufactured in 1937, 1938 and 1939. 

The American steel industry has registered great technical 
advances in the last twenty years. The trend has been towards 
fewer but larger blast’ furnaces, the 400-500-ton ‘units being 
replaced by 1,000-1,100-ton furnaces. With the latter the 
linings have a longer lease of life and hold good for 2 million 
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tons of iron. The expansion of the steel industry’s capacity 
has been centred on the open-hearth basic process. Increased 
adoption of full automatic control of fuel, air-draught pressure 
and temperature in the operation of open-hearth furnaces is 
leading to a marked elimination of the human element. Since 
1935 about $300 million of capital invested has gone into the 
erection of fifteen new continuous rolling mills turning out 
strip and sheet. The newly developed “ graphitic ” steel com- 
bines the free machining and resistance to wear of cast iron 
with the response to heat treatment and forgeability of steel. 
The “ Brunorizing ” process. yields a rail which retains its 
ductility at low temperatures and promises to be safer than 
the rails hitherto used. The new, method of steel treatment 
—austempering—imparts to ordinary carbon steel properties 
hitherto associated with alloy steels. Other promising 
developments are the application to steel of the direct ‘rolling 
processes so successful with non-ferrous metals. The advances 
in the arts of seamless tubing and welding have made: for 
economy and efficiency. Research is centred round improving 
the quality of steels employed in a variety of applications 
where they are subject to far more exacting demands than ever 
before and reducing costs of production. The results achieved 
are partly indicated by the fact that the estimated average 
useful life of various steel products has risen from twenty 
years in 1920 to 35:5 in recent times. And when a steel is 
produced having greater strength and other desirable pro- 
perties fewer tons only will be required to serve d given 

‘purpose. Replacement is deferred and therefore less new 
steel is needed. 

Of late, steel has diversified its markets and thereby 
minimised its risks since consumers’ goods suffer less drastic 
fluctuations than capital goods. To-day structural shapes, 
rails, bars, pipe, etc., so-called heavy sections, are in less 
demand relatively than ingot steel in the form of sheet, strip, 
plate and wire. In the sixteen-year period 1923-37, the three 
major users of steel were the railroad, automobile and con- 
struction industries and they consumed 50 per cent. of all rolled 
steel products. . Finished rolled steel taken by containers rose 
from 3°68 to 8-71 per cent., and by machinery 2-63 to 4-88 
per cent. Not so very long ago a cessation in railroad, heavy 
construction, machinery and industrial equipment buying 
spelt a sharp decline in steel output ; of late, a slump in steel 
has come to mean a reflection of the general public buying 
attitude. 3 

The plant, property and raw material investment in the 
industry aggregates about $5 billion before provision is made 
for depreciation and depletion, and nearly $3 billion net after 
making those provisions. For the decade ending in 1939 the 
steel industry earned only 1-8 per cent. on the money. 
invested and 4'2 per cent. in 1939 despite the boom conditions 
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prevailing during the last quarter. Last year it employed. ~ 
550,000 workers, or 20 per cent. more than in 1929, and its ~> 
payroll of $950 million was 13 per cent. above the 1929 level. 
Hourly wage rates were 30 per cent. greater in comparison. 

Since 1920 exports of American iron and steel products 
have not maintained their former rate of increase, have 
fluctuated widely and at times slumped sharply. In the two 
decades 1919-38 the net foreign trade (exports minus imports) 
in steel scrap totalled 14:9 million gross tons and pig iron ` 
and steel products 30-7 millions. Normally about 7 per cent.. 
of the saleable semi-finished and manufactured steel products 
are exported. “But last year.the proportion rose to nearly 
18 per cent., of which Great Britain took 50 per cent. Inthe ~ 
interests of national defence a wide range of commodities and 
goods like machine tools, completed arms and materials which 
the United States either does not produce or produces in 
insufficient amounts are now restricted as to exports. Also, 
exports to Japan of steel scrap, iron ore, pig iron, iron and 
steel manufactures, ferro-alloy minerals and other metals 
used for making war weapons are prohibited by administra- - 
tive action. Already the Japanese are selling their Steel shares 
heavily on the Tokyo Bourse, sincethey fear reduced dividends 
due to shrunken steel business arising from an acute shortage 
of the necessary raw materials, especially steel scrap, for 
which Japan relies on America. Moreover, pig iron shipments 
from India are arriving in Japan in smaller quantities and at 
irregular intervals. In short, the two English-speaking nations 
produce about twice as much steel as Germany and enslaved ° 
Europe. And if the potential weight of metal they could throw 
into the balance against the Axis, or even the “ Triangle,” 
were the only deciding factor, the ultimate issue of the struggle 
could scarcely be in doubt. - 

Has V: S. SWAMINATHAN. 


` THE ECONOMY OF OCCUPIED 
n BELGIUM. - 
O: all the occupied countries in Western Europe Belgium 


seems to be in-the most unfortunate position. She is 
made the object of a double-track policy. As a defeated 
country she shares the lot of the other nations in distress. 
That is to say, she must comply with the strain of thoroughly 
reorganising her economic policy and changing her basic 
economic structure at a time when the enormous burden of 
the armistice and of reconstruction take heavy toll of her 
national resources. Her situation is further complicated by + 
the fact that the racial division of her population—which she + 
* never fully succeeded in bridging—is maliciously used against 
any effort of effective reconstruction she might attempt to do. 
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Berlin openly favours the Flemings as “ the extreme Western 
outpost of the Germanic race,” trying to use them as a sort 
of Belgian Sudetens against the Walloons. This facilitates 
the task for the Nazis since it involves internal matters inside 
Belgium, and increases the general confusion of the public 
even beyond the very considerable extent which is character- 
istic of the initial stage of the “ new order.” everywhere. 
Hitler’s economic aims in Belgium have not been disclosed 
yet. After a year of military occupation the Germans are 
‘still avoiding any statement about their political or economic 
intentions. This is perhaps due to the fact that Berlin is not 
unanimous in this matter. The radical Nazis dream of estab- 
lishing a Flemish protectorate, comprising if possible the 
French Departement du Nord and Pas de Calais, which are at 
present administered by the German occupation authorities 
in Belgium. They dig out historical reminiscences of the 
Low Countries, arguing that the “ Nordic-German Hansa ” 
was the leading power in this region long before British and 
French influence became prevalent and that it isthe German - 
—or Flemish—mission to reconquer it. “culturally and 
economically.” Belgium is told to turn to the east instead of 
to the west. She is warned lest she regards the present status 
as transitional, trusting that it will be followed in due course 
by a return to the usual régime which, in the German view, 
has gone for good. What position in the Greater European ` 
unit will be assigned to her remains to be seen. The German 
approved programme of the Flemish radicals—which happens 
to be the declared policy of the Walloonist Rexists as well— 
does not contain one constructive idea in this respect. It is 
the well-known slogan of “war against Britain, against 
political. Catholicism, against the Jews and Freemasonry.” 
Not one of these battle cries will help Belgian reconstruction. 
The task Belgium is confronted with is indeed enormous. 
The obligations imposed by the armistice form one part of it. 
Another is the programme for repairing the war damage and 
for switching over from war- tò peace economy. The third 
consists of structural changes in the economic organisation, ` 
‘introduced to replace a system Of free international economy 
by one of a closed Etiropean order. Being cut off from her 
raw material supplies and traditional markets, she has to 
change her entire producing and distributing policy. The 
alterations already completed, or in the making, have resulted 
in shifts of vested interests which will have to be taken into 
account. vs 
'-On the surface, the economic situation of Belgium seems 
more. favourable than could be expected under the circum- . 
stances. Isitial difficulties have partly been overcome. The 
two million Belgian refugees in France were repatriated. 
War damage of communications has been repaired. Econo- 
mic activities were resumed throughout the country though 
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they are still on a restricted scale. Employment is improving, . 


partly because of labour export to Germany. Business is 
mainly provided by reconstruction work and by German 
orders. Apart from Belgian-German trade-exchange, foreign 
trade, formerly an important factor’in Belgian economy, 


almost came toastandstill. The assistance offered by the Berlin ` 


Multilateral Clearing has hardly produced any results so far. 

To the: superficial onlooker this may convey the wrong 
‘impression of a kind of rationed prosperity. It must not 
deceive us or the real situation. Belgium in fact is on the edge 
of bankruptcy, and the financial clauses of the armistice have 


greatly increased this danger. Her monetary system and her . 
public finances are in a mess. The note circulation and the ~ 
internal indebtedness are rapidly increasing. The first has” 


risen by over 20 per cent. during the period between May ist, 
1940, and-January 30th, 1941. It is not known whether this 
covers the total of notes issued by the new Belgian Bank of 
Emission and the German Reichskreditkassen.. Central 
banking has abolished its traditional lines and adopted the 
German principles. A policy of cheap money is followed. 
The money and capital market shows great liquidity, thanks 
to the large sums spent by the army of occupation and for 
reconstriiction, and to the capital set-free by the sale of 
existing. stocks, which cannot be replaced because of lack of 
-imported raw material. Public finance is deteriorating and 
the Belgian authorities have not yet succeeded in bringing it . 
under control. The budget for 1941—which makes no pro- 
visions fòr the districts öf Eupen, Malmedy and Moresnet,.. 
which were incorporated into the Reich in May 1940—shows 
‘ati ordinary expenditure of 10-10 milliards Belgian francs, to 
which 3-89 and 2-05 milliards respectively‘have to be added 
to cover expenses connected with the.war, reconstruction and 
otherpurposes. The costs of occupation.(roughly according 
to British Government figures) are not included. Neither is 


the 2 milliards deficit in the estimated revenué of 1940 which ` 


was covered by credit operations., In comparison to that, the’ 
“budget accounts for 1940 allowed: for ari- expenditure of 
13,865: millions Belgian francs (of which 2,232. were extra- 
ordinary expenditure) and a revenue: estimated ‘at. 11-648. 
- During the first year of occupation the. domestic debt has 
. risen by well over 30 per cent., while taxation has gone up by 
20 per cent: Income tax, emergency tax, the taxes on-beer, 
tobacco, etc., are affected. Nevertheless the-money and capital 
abundance is continûing. Bank deposits and saving accounts 
are rising. The stock exchanges of Brussels and Antwerp are 
_ firm and active. This facilitates ‘credit operations of the 
treasury—mainly using short term treasury bonds. and 


va 


os 


certificates—but does not solve,the Belgian financial problem.i' + 


The public is very sceptical and’ reserved towards any lasting 
investment in public securities. The ten years’ reconstruction 


` 
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loan of three milliards which has been opened for subscription 
in October, 1940, has not been subscribed fully. 

The main endeavour of the Belgian authorities is concen- 
trated on adapting agriculture, industry and trade to the 
‘requirements of the present situation. Corporative methods 
are introduced completely copying the German model. 
Agriculture as such has not suffered great war damages apart 
from the fact that part of last year’s harvest was destroyed. 
25 per cent. of the Belgian population is engaged in farming. 
The Belgian industrial worker is very often a holder of a few 
plots, of some poultry and a couple of cattle or pigs, which 
makes him largely self-supporting. Before the occupation, 
the country was self-sufficient in fruit, vegetables, dairy 
products and almost in potatoes. Corn, some meat, fat and 
fodder had to be imported. The annual Belgian food deficit 
amounted to 22-25 per cent. of the consumption total, though 
Belgian nutrition experts argue that their national agriculture 
produces only half of the necessary nutritive value (51 per 
cent.). Since the new order has been forced upon Belgium, 
everything is scarce. Food is strictly rationed (including 
bread, -flour, all dairy products, meat, etc.). Coupons are 
required even for beer, and can be used either for beer or 
bréad supply. As Belgium, with an average annual beer 
consumption of 2,640 million pints (or 330 pints per head of 
population), was one of the largest beer consumers of the world, 
this part of the “new order” is certainly not popular. -The new 
agricultural organisation, the National Agriculture and Food 
Corporation, has not achieved any results so far either in pro- 
duction, or in trade or distribution, though regional bodies and 
ten special production-committees are engaged in the matter. 

The-same can'be said generally on the whole new Belgian 
organisation scheme. The Germans claim that the prospects 
for totalitarian economy are especially favourable in Belgium 
because the ‘economic prosperity of the Low Countries during 
the Middle Ages: was based on principles similar to those 
which totalitarian économy uses to-day. The results of the 
new measures however are not convincing—especially if 
stated in figures: However, seventeen new syndicates have 
‘been formed which are working in ‘close contact with the 
corresponding committees of the Reich. Membership is not + 
compulsory, but there are very few “conscientious objectors”. 
since refusal of entrance is officially taken as opposition to the 
new order. New bodies have been created in the heavy indus- 
try, in the mining, metal, metallurgical, chemical, oil and 
industrial fats, leather, textile, tobacco and scrap industry. 
They look after both production and marketing. Special 
“ sood-offices ” have been set up to organise raw material 
supply and distribution, a matter of extreme importance in 
an industrial country deficient in raw material except of coal. 

Production is progressing. This applies mostly to industry 
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connected with reconstruction and with carrying out orders 
for the German industry; 1,100 reconstruction plans are 
under consideration before the General Belgian Reconstruc- 
tion Committee. Great sums have been supplied: and-a 
considerable amount of work done. According to an official 
estimate 1,400 bridges, water and electricity works and 352 
industrial plants were fully destroyed, 839 heavily and 1,662 


slightly damaged. By now reconstruction of public utilities 
and roads has almost been finished. The Belgian waterways, 


on the cheap transport of which the competitive power of 
Belgian industry mostly depends, are again in working order; 
the Belgian river flotilla consisting of roughly 6,900 tugs and 
barges (1,600 were destroyed during the battles) are busy 


with residues of transport and the regular freight traffic. 


(despite the fact that the Belgian seaports are idle). 
Great care is taken by the occupation officials in securing 
_co-ordination with the industry in the Reich and in preparing 
for German penetration in important economic units—though, 
officially, the executive power rests with the Belgian authori- 
ties exclusively. Business varies. Groups engaged in recon- 
struction work; especially in the building trade and in heavy 
industry, are increasing their output, whereas typical con- 
sumption industries, like textile or glass, are badly off. The 
output of coal is steadily rising. Plans for improving mining 
conditions: and coal transport are under consideration. The 
purchase of Belgian coal interests is the object of the recently 
founded Union Société Charboniére, S.C. Brussels, the German 
_ Kloeckner shipowners and coal merchants Ltd., Düsseldorf, 
and the Hugo Stinnes Ltd., Mülheim, Rthr, being among 
“the principal shareholders. The newly created” Sybelac 
(Syndicat Belge d’Acier) has. replaced the old federation of 
Belgian steel industry (Cosibel) without much change.in the 
leading personalities. Co-operation between this group and 
the German iron and steel works is particularly active. After 


the armistice the Reich took over the existing stores of - 


Belgian rolled iron bought by, but not distributed to, the 
British. Close collaboration has developed between Otto 
Wolff A.G., Cologne, and the Ourgrée-Marihaye S.A., the 


Deutsche Stahlverein and John Cockeril, to mention the most ` 


important cases only. Sufficient ‘ore is, supplied to Belgium 
“from Lorraine and Luxemburg, delivery having been stopped 
.for months at the beginning of the occupation The very 
efficient Belgian textile industry is encouraged to change over 
-to substitute production, This is a slow process requiring 
considerable capital investment, new machinery and re- 
training of workers. In a few cases however the transforma- 
tion has been performed and work is-starting. Rather 
obscure is the situation in the soda and in the plate-glass 
~ industry where Belgium holds a dominating position in inter- 
national production. There is reason to believe that a 


~ 
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considerable change of interests has taken place, but details are 
not yet known. They affect—if true—the Solvay and the 
Saint Roche concern, in both of which the Germans were 
anxious to control the board. The Solvay concern is dominat- 
ing in the international soda production and holds important 
interests in the international plate-glass industry (including 
U.S.). Amongst others it possesses the majority of the Libbey- 
Owen Ltd., which owns the majority of the German, Libbey- 
. Owen works, the biggest plate-glass factories of the Reich. 
The Saint Roche controls the Germania A.G. and the Rhein- 
ische Spiegelglassfabriken A.G., and has a working agreement 
with the French Saint Gobin chemical and glass concern. 
Saint Roche and Saint Gobin together own between them 
roughly two-thirds of the German plate-glass industry. The 
Hermann Goering Works are reported to have taken an 
interest in Solvay, but there is no official confirmation of it 
for the time being. A great change over takes place in con- 
nection with the new anti-Jewish law and with the registration 
and administration of foreign (hostile) property. The plans 
of awarding reparations to the Flemish for damages suffered 
after the First World War, because of their pro-German 
sympathies, may cause another shift of vested interests if 
they happen to materialise. bias 

The Belgians are aware that nothing much is left to them 
to do but comply with the new régime provisionally. They 
know that their fate depends on the German-French agree- 
ment and on the final outcome of the war. In Deutsch- 
Europa they will lose their economic independence, will-be 
stripped of their wealth, will have to work for the benefit of 
Greater Germany, and are locked and barred in Hitler’s new: 
order. Can there be any doubt what they wish for ? 

R. H. M. Worstey. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
HETHER the Public Schools should be encouraged 


to survive or not is a question which centres round 
two main points : one, the value of the Public School 
type of education as compared with other types of secondary 
education ; two, the principle of selection by eduçation, or.» 
in other words: How’much or how little should education 
try to differentiate between individuals and pick out some 


and more particularly the Public Boarding School, ‘has 
certain educational merits which are well worth preserving. 
The chief of these are: the importance attached to religious 
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training, the unique experience of community life, the sub- 
ordination of the individual to the welfare of the whole, the 
__ ideal of developing fully the personality of each individual, 

` the pursuit of culturé for its.own sake without relation to 
any political aim, the ideal of leadership, the cult of self 
reliance and the development of a sense of responsibility, 
The most striking paradox of the system is that while it is, 
with some truth, said to produce a type, it nevertheless 
produces self-reliant reflective individuals capable both of a 
high degree of originality and of initiative. Some opponents 
of the Public Schools will go so far as to deny that the 
system has these merits or even to deny that these merits 
are valuable. Such opponents are generally so prejudiced 
that argument with them is unfruitful. Most opponents of- 
the Public Schools admit the validity of the merits and to 
some extent the claim of the system to be productive of them; 
but they argue that the merits can be and are already now so 
` well reproduced by other secondary schools that the Public 
. Schools could be abolished without serious loss, nay, with 
gain to the country, because their abolition would remove the 
evils of class discrimination in education while preserving the 
best of their tradition.” The weaknesses of such an argument 


‘are two. Firstly, if the merits are valuable, it would be foolish - 


to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. If kept alive and 
further domesticated to fit a more just social system after the 
war, the Public School goose may lay eggs of still greater 
value than ever before. Secondly, if the merits are really 
deep rooted already in other schools, these other schools will 
rapidly produce leaders and so fall under the same complaint 
of class discrimination as the Public School. The closing of all 
the Public -Schools would by no means make secure the 
foundations of a class-less society. 

The truth is that, if the goose is killed, there will be a 
definite loss to our national culture and traditions. Fanatical 
equalitarians want to abolish the Public Schools for political 
reasons, but they will, if they succeed in doing so, be like a 
man who cuts off his foot in order to cure a corn. Most of the 
State Secondary Schools are in sympathy with the merits at 


which the Public Schools aim and they add thereto merits of - 


their. own, but the Public School traditions are sometimes 
misunderstood, and the organisation of much secondary 
education may by its bureaucratic tendency prevent the full . 
and free development of some of the most valuable features. 
No system which trains leaders can be abandoned without 
loss until the work of education has been carried so far that 
each individual in our society has learnt so much wisdom and 
_sense of responsibility that every man: becomes, by sheer 
. example of his fellows, his own leader. Such an ideal im- 
-provement may take some time to encompass ; in the mean- 
time we need, all the help we can get.in producing pioneer 
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leaders in order that eventually.all may become leaders. Our 
object should be to increase in every possible way the number 
of types of schools which produce good leaders. To reduce 
that number would merely make the problem of educational 
opportunity more difficult. ae : 
Now unfortunately it is just in this training of leaders that 
many local secondary schools are handicapped, and they may 
become more handicapped still if something is not done. The 
reason for this is partly that the traditions of leadership in 
these schools have not such a strong support in the home 
background as they have in the case of the Public Schools. 
The traditions of leadership have therefore in most cases to 
be wholly learned at the school. The chief nourishers of these 
` traditions must be the Headmaster and Masters. Many of 
these are at present fully appreciative of the great ideals of 
leadership and personal responsibility which have for cen- 
turies inspired both the ancient Grammar Schools and the 
Public Schools of our country; but from the Headmaster 
downwards they are threatened in many secondary schools 
with a certain degree of regimentation which takes from them 
the sharpness of personal responsibility, gives them indeed 
greater security but cramps initiative and puts little premium 
on a self-reliant pioneer spirit. There is often so much waiting 
about to hear a decision from some committee or other before 
any action can be taken, that the zest for action dies like a 
dream. I need hardly say that this is not the fault of the 
Board of Education. Its policy appears to be very different. 
Local education authorities, especially the smaller ones, would 
do well to force the bit and bridle of freedom on to their 
Masters and make them feel the load of personal responsibility 
which freedom brings. One can hardly hope to go on attract- 
ing a progressive and forceful type of man if zest and initiative 
are not fully encouraged. ` 
There are of course a number of people who do not attach 
any importance to the training of leadership. They have their 
own conception of leadership with which other more general 
ideals conflict. It is nevertheless true that one of the most 
valuable traditions we possess is that of putting a good man 
into a post and trusting him to get on with the job instead of 
setting a couple of spies to watch him. It is in fact faithina . 
sense of duty. To sneer at it as being useful for Empire 
building and not for the future is absurd, for it is this tradition 
which has converted our Empire into a commonwealth and, 
- we hope, laid the foundations of very great progress towards 
world peace and justice. The Public Schools have in their 
organisation generally recognised this truth very fully, in fact 
one of the features of the system is the lack of red tape and 
restrictions on initiative. Sanderson of Oundle believed that 
in many matters only the “ man in harness” was the right judge. 
-. There is no doubt that, if our educational system is to get. 
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the best results it can, there will have to be far-more encourage- 
ment of the independence and individuality both of persons 
and of schools ; all great movements must begin with,some 
individual. The Public Schools may have to give up a certain 
degree of their independence, but if at the same time other 
schools gain more, the loss would be well worth while. It 
would be good to see the administration of all secondary 
schools, having any advanced classes, reorganised to give a 
larger measure of independence both as regards the Staff and 
the Governing Body. If at the same time the Public Schools 
were all given the opportunity of opening their doors to State 


scholars from elementary schools, a great block of schools’ 


would be formed of equal status and drawing on such a wide 
field of the population that no class discrimination would be 
of any importance. 


This happy thought leads us to the second main point, 


namely the question of how far is education to be selective. 


Obviously boys of merit would by competition enter these new - 


Public Schools. Would it be fair to allow anyone to buy right 
of entry? In the old days, birth determined more or less 
what a man should be. A man nearly always followed in his 
father’s footsteps, or at least along a neighbouring path. Now 
the task of selection falls more and more heavily on education. 
Educational success is so essential to-day for gaining a good 
post that some people maintain that there should be no right 
of purchase of advanced or better education, that all privilege 


` in education should be distributed according to the intellec- - 
tual merit of the child only: This is the idea which lies behind ` 


what is known as the “ 100 per cent. Special Places system.” 
In a number of areas this system is now the established 
principle of selection of pupils for secondary schools, Although 
it looks very just and reasonable to the casual observer, it 
involves a principle which is inconsisterit with real democracy. 
In fact, the rigidity of it is almost Prussian and makes ore 
tremble to think how swiftly any government could, if it wished 
to do so, adapt our educational machinery to political aims. 

- Under this 100 per cent. Special Places system, no child can 
enter a secondary school of the area unless he gains a place 
` through a competitive examination, even if his parents are so 
eager that they are willing to pay the cost of his education, 
and even if the child is fully capable of benefiting by the 


training of a secondary school. Such a parent recently sent 


his son thirty miles a day by train to a school which was under - 


a more reasonable authority than his own. The-boy had just 
missed-a “ special place,” but he did extremely well at his 
secondary school and fully justified his parents’ sacrifices. © 

The first fallacy of those who oppose the right of purchase 
is that it is only “the bloated rich with soft hands ” who 
benefit by such a right. This is not so. Many quite poor 
parents would willingly pay for their sons rather than have 
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them excluded merely by a chancy examination at the age of 
eleven. | - 

The second fallacy is that secondary education is rationed. 
It is not. If I buy secondary education for my son, it does not 
necessarily diminish the amount of secondary education for 
other people’s sons. It may indeed increase it. A local 
authority has no moral right to fix an arbitary figure of annual 
entry to secondary schools and refuse to sell any other addi- 
tional places. It may have a moral right to say how many ` 
free places it can supply, though I doubt even that right. It 
certainly has no right to levy rates and then refuse to provide 
accommodation for such children whocan pay and. pass a 
qualifying examination. The existence of the Public Schools 
is at present leaving thousands of places free in our secondary 
schools which are.filled by the sons of poorer parents. If the 
Public Schools were all closed to-morrow, the nation would 
either have to build hundreds of new secondary schools or else 
turn many of the sons of poorer parents out. Certainly a large 
number of the boys now in our Public Schools would gain 
competitive places in the secondary schools. An alternative, 
of course, would be to take the Public Schools in along with 
the rest, which is exactly what this article suggests. 

The third fallacy is that it is the task of education to select. 
It is not the function of education to determine who shall go up 
and who shall go down, or even to try to make every one equal 
-and alike. Its task is social and cultural in an absolute not a 

' relative sense. Education should aim at being so organised 
that there is no division necessary between sheep and goats. 
. The abominable practice of examining little boys and girls 
at the age of eleven or twelve and grading them then for good 
and all as secondary ornon-secondary should be replaced by an 
ever-open door toadvanced studies. Ifthe State does its job pro- 
perly, the fact that a rich parent wishes to spend {300 a year on 
hisson need nothampera poor child; infact, it can beused tohelp 
him by contriving so that that money shall help to keep going 
for him institutions of value which would otherwise be closed. 

A truly democratic system of education should encourage 
all types of schools-and all types of enthusiasm and make co- 
operation between these types and between schools dealing 
with the various stages of the child’s development so cordial 
and close that they will help each other wholeheartedly in 
supplying the real educational need of each child according 
to his individual capacities, inclinations and enthusiasms. 
With such an ideal in view the task of drawing the Public 
Schools and other schools together for mutual benefit is 
nothing more than a pleasantly stiff task of organisation. It 
is noble to level people up: that is the task of education in 
its widest cultural aim. It is petty to try to level people down 
or clip the wings of enthusiasm: that is the task of the 
rottenest type of demagogue. Í 
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Unconsciously some zealous reformers easily become guilty 
of a general tendency to level down. But surely such an 
extreme policy is just as much a pandering to envy as 
. Nietzscheism iš a pandering to the lust for, power. Pre- 
eminence and leadership are not to be found only in the Will 
‘ to Power. There is a leadership which finds its pre-eminence 
in being the servant of all, in carrying cheerfully the heaviest 
load of responsibility. The Public Schools which are nearly 
- all wholly “ right of purchase ” schools may justly claim that 
they have educated many thousands of responsible leaders 
who are essentially servants of the public and not exploiters. 
Even if now and then there appears an exploiter or a snob, 
surely this is a curable fault, which in any case is less fatal to 
the health of society than the usual fruits of equalitarian 
fanaticism—a general inertia of spirit, a dull lack-of initiative, 
a fear of taking a lead, a tendency to “stay put ” until the | 
mechanical hand of the all-powerful State machine pushes the 
cog into a new position. `` ; 

Fairness in educational selection does not demand the. ` 
absolute exclusion of the will and enthusiasm of parent and 
child. Is there any reason why a parent who chooses 
to send his son tọ a Public School should lose the benefit of 
the contribution from the State which he would have received 
if he had sent his son to a State school? It may be objected 
that to help richer parents in this way would be unfair. Is it 
unfair to give taxpayers the benefit of the taxes they pay? 
Is a man who builds a private road across a field told that he 
can build his own roads everywhere as his wealth must 
exclude him from the benefit of the highways? If there is 
anything on which people should be encouraged to spend, it 
is on their children. . R. C. Unmacx, 

Headmaster of King’s College, Taunton. 
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Tue FACE oF THE OLD CONTINENT. 


N one respect at any rate the march of events encourages 

us to acknowledge the natureʻof certain historic changes 

now taking place in Europe and of the British contribution. 
to them. During the present century the triangular relations 
between Germany, France and Britain have led to disturbance 
on so big a scale that though the ultimate effect is likely to be 
good (as the ultimate effect of all human affairs must be good) 
yet in the immediate future, according to the honest belief 
of many competent students, the pivot of world affairs in 
their constructive -aspect is to be sought elsewhere. The 
shades of Canning may be forced to witness a new and a 
drastic application of his famous remark about the redressing 


of balances, as between the Old. World and the New. 
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The most recent events produced by the European war 

are of less interest than their context. In particular the 

\relationship of France with Britain, one of the main 
causes operative during the past half century of what is now 
taking place, has been brought to a bitter, if logical, climax. 
Syria was one of the mandated territories under the League of 
Nations set up by France and Britain after the last war. Let 
the words of Article 22 of the League Covenant be now 
recalled in their cold mockery. The mandates were “a 
sacred trust of civilisation ” ; peoples “ not yet able to stand 
by themselves ” were to be given “ tutelage ” by “ advanced 
nations,” etc. Within a generation, Syria was destined to 
become the scene of war, and the spoils of war, between the 
trustees themselves. 

When at 2 a.m. on Sunday, June 8th, 1941, a British force 
under the command of General Sir Henry Wilson, crossed the ` 
frontier—crossed it, that is, in a technically hostile sense— 
into Syria, a mandatory French territory, there took place 
something -that called for a drastic emendation of many 
former pretences. An official British statement had to be 
issued in London on that day. Statements were made also 
by the Vichy Government, and by General Catroux, the 
latter speaking on behalf of the “ Free” French forces. The 
British Government’s statement began its explanation of the 
immediate circumstances by recalling that “ in their decision 
of July 1st, 1940, His Majesty’s Government stated that they 
would not allow Syria and the Lebanon to be occupied by any 
hostile Power or to be used as a base for attacks upon those 
countries in the Middle East which they are pledged to 
defend.” It then gave the grounds for the present action : 
“In spite of this clear warning the Vichy Government, in 
pursuance of their policy of collaboration with the Axis 
Powers, have placed the air bases in Syria and in the Lebanon, 
at the disposal of Germany and Italy, and have supplied war 
material to the rebel forces in Iraq. German infiltration into ` 
Syria has begun, and the Vichy Government are continuing 
to take measures whose effect must be to bring Syria and the 
Lebanon under full German control.” Every word of that 
allegation was perfectly and clearly true. Equally true and 
equally to be expected in such circumstances was the British 
deduction: “ His Majesty’s Government could not be ex- - 
pected to tolerate such actions, which go far beyond anything 
laid down in the terms of the French Armistice and are in 
flagrant conflict with the recent declaration of Marshal Pétain 
that honour forbade France to undertake anything against 
her former allies.” The statement ended with a protestation 
of the high motive that actuated British policy, thus: “ Free 
French troops have, therefore, with the support of Imperial 

‘forces, entered Syria and the Lebanon at an early hour this 
morning. At the same time a declaration has been issued by 
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General Catroux on behalf of General de Gaulle guaranteeing 
the liberty and independence of Syria and the Lebanon and 
undertaking to negotiate a treaty to ensure these objects. 
His Majesty’s Government support and associate themselves 
with this promise of independence.” o 
The situation in its immediate circumstance was thus 
fairly presented. Since June 1940 the technical distinction 
between occupied and unoccupied France had in some ways 
been fictitious. Unoccupied as well as occupied France had 
been subjected tọ German control in the sense that the whole 
people were dependent upon Germany’s leaving them enough ` 
food for life. On the other hand—and this was one of the 
remarkable instances of the often-proved truth that armed 
force is not the final arbiter in any human relationship— 
Marshal Pétain was able for nearly a year to save unoccupied 
France from being used belligerently in the German cause 
against Britain. Why? France had no arms. She had no 
_ food, unless Germany chose to let her have food. Germany 
desperately, urgently wanted to use-the French fleet, the 
French bases and even French man-power, against Britain. 
The spectacle was of the strongest military Power on earth 
standing over the prostrate form of a defeated opponent and 
being unable to force that victim to do the victor’s will. 
Marshal Pétain had one powerful lever to his hand. The 
French people trusted him. He was determined not to allow 
France to be used against Britain by Germany. One reason 
for that determination was that in capitulating to Germany 
in June 1940 his main motive was to spare the people of 
France the horrors of continued war. If he now again plunged 
France into the war, but on the opposite side, he would be 
proved to be not only a fool, but a knave. He is neither the 
one nor the other. Therewere Frenchmen, it is true, M. Laval 
_ -and Admiral Darlan among them, who-were willing to indulge 
their unfriendly feelings about Britain to the extent of waging 
war upon Britain by making France the new ally of Germany. 
If Marshal Pétain had been supported by his political col- 
leagues in the same way as he was supported by the common 
_people of France, there is no reason why he should not 
indefinitely have withstood the German pressure and pre- 
served France from the renewed horror of war. But men like 
M. Laval and Admiral Darlan are the sort of men whose minds 
do not easily rise above the vulgar vendettas and pugnacities 
that characterise so many of the world’s politicians. They 
were not the men on whom Marshal Pétain could. depend for 
help in a difficult enterprise. Hitler worked unremittingly 
through those two.“ traitors’: a true word in this context. 
Marshal Pétain was undermined from within. His onl 
shield was French opinion. M. Laval, Admiral Darlan and 
those who felt as they felt—and they had their following—. 
were Frenchmen. The result was both logical and inevitable. 
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Marshal Pétain could not lead France, if unhappy France was 
divided. His long-sustained bid to keep France clear of the 
war’s remaining phases had, it seemed, toendin failure. Anew 
die was destined to be cast. But this further chapter in the 
terrible experiences of a country that is loved by all people 
who appreciate culture, human, intellectual and spiritual, is 
the delayed action of causes that are to be sought through 
half a century of misguided political work, in which Great 
Britain as well as Germany and France herself has to bear 
her share of the guilt. France suffers. perhaps the most 
immediate and the most spectacular part of the misfortune 
- that results from bad politics. But she will probably in the 
long run suffer less than either Germany or Britain, for 
Germany and Britain were the stronger parties and must 
therefore face the greater responsibility. As these lines are 
written it is not yet decided whether Hitler, Laval and Darlan 
are to succeed in plunging France again into war, and whether 
therefore Britain is to be subjected to still another formidable 
strain. The risk has to be faced by those men that France 
may be split to the extent of civil war instead. 

But certain truths, of deeper import, are not thereby 
affected. To demand at the present stage a convincing ex- 
planation of the chaos and the horror, and in particular of the 
incidental French rôle in abandoning what British propa- 
ganda calls the “ defence of liberty ” in order to collaborate 
with “ that bad man,” is to invite some deep reflection which 
if it is to be fruitful must be unprejudiced. There are several 
answers. One of them is that the French experience is merely 
one aspect of a profound change that has been wrought in 
Europe during the present century. The fact that Europe 
has already probably lost her position as centre of world 
civilisation and that the constructive forces have shifted to 
the New World is one of the results that was foreseen long 
ago by the realist student of affairs. The first war of the 
century was in itself almost enough to produce such a result 
and did partly produce it. The second war has not only con- 
firmed it, but has inflicted upon a moribund civilisation such 
savage atrocities that the new question is, not whether 
Europe can ever recover her former position, but whether 
Europe can in the immediate future pull any weight at all in 
world affairs. The collapse of France is merely one incident 
in the European cataclysm. British public opinion about 
foreign affairs traditionally tends to over-simplify issues. At 
the present time, when the issue with France is anything but 
simple, many British people are content to talk about “ the 
traitors of Vichy ” and to leave it at that. Has France merely 
abandoned the defender of liberty to ally herself with the 
aggressor? The existence of the Free French Force on the 
contrary illustrates, and in some measure proves, that France 
has for a long time been bitterly divided between those who 
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regarded the Entente Cordiale as the right policy for France 
and those who regarded it without qualification as a blunder. 
The weakness of the former school was manifested in June 1940. 

What of the second school, how strong is. it, and what is 
‘its argument? The war of 1914-18 followed essentially from 
the very spirit of the Entente Cordiale. The result of that 
war was to reduce France from the quality of a first-class to 
that of a second-class Power, according as values are measured 
by the standards of the political convention. A country whose 
population had’ shown no increase for half a century, and 
which based its foreign policy upon the hypothesis of war with 
a neighbour whose population was doubled in that, period, 
could hardly afford to lose nearly two million potential 
fathers: or nearly one-half of the male population between 
the ages of 20 and 40. Yet such was the result of the first war’ 
of the century. After 1918 France was a sinking country. By 
contrast, despite technical “ defeat ” in 1918, Germany went 
on increasing her population so decisively that when the 
sécond war started in 1939 the German people outnumbered 
the French by nearly two to one. The British Foreign Office 
of the post-1918 era consistently failed to appreciate the fact 
that British foreign policy. was now based upon the strategy 
of an alliance with a weak Power for a strong purpose that 
could not be achieved by a weak Power. Those of us who have 
been in uninterrupted contact with the Foreign Office during 
the past quarter of a century know how intransigent (even 
before the Vansittart ascendancy) was the reliance of that Office 
upon France: and those same deluded people now have no 
good word for France. Yet the whole situation was clear 
enough to those who had eyes to see. At no time since 1918 
has French controversy been free, precisely because France 
was weak, from the issue between the pro- and the anti-British. 
~ The anti-British argument was based upon the calculation 
that a weak France might again be called upon to bear the 
brunt of a new German onslaught, and that Britain might 
again be as slow to come to the help of France as the United 
States is slow to come to the help of Britain. France was 
nearer to the enemy, and knew how long it always takes for 
British, as for American, opinion to act. The analogy between 
France and Britain, and Britain and the United States, has 
been appreciated more realistically on this side of the Channel 
since June 1940. Let us not blame France. Let us instead be 
realist about future probabilities. While Europe as a whole is: 
in danger of destroying its own influence in the world, the 
Far East and the Far West are by the same token increas- 
ing their influence. There can be no hope of understanding 
what is taking place before our eyes, if. we start by shutting 
our eyes. The case of France is of immense symbolic impor- 
tance. What the leaders of so-called Free France may say. 
is not the most important part of the evidence. The vast 
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bulk of the people of France at this moment are living in 
France. It is they who will decide the future of France. Let 
us stop talking facile nonsense about “ treason.” We had 
warnings enough in the French political literature of the past 
quarter of a century about the possibilities in France. 
Monsieur Ludovi Naudeau’s book for instance, “ En 
 écoutant parler les Allemands” (Ernest Flammarion, 1925), 
was a better guide to France than were the banquets at the 
French Embassy in London or the doctrinaire British 
_advocates of the Entente Cordiale. In that same year another 
French thinker (Professor E. Vermeil of the University of 
Strasbourg), in his book “ L’ Allemagne contemporaine,” gave 
this warning: ‘“‘Sachons bien que le problème franco- 
allemagne, c’est notre affaire à nous. Français et Allemands. 
L’Angleterre semblė de plus en plus préoccupée de son empire 
mondial. La Russie suit de nouvelles destinées. L’ Amérique 
et le Japan s’élancent hardiment vers Pavenir. Si nous 
voulons que L’Europe aprés avoir perdu, du fait de la guerre, 
son hégémonie mondiale, conserve sa place dans l’univers 
terrestre, faisons en sorte que Ja France et l’Allemagne, 
conscientes de la solidarité qui doit les unir en face de 
dangers nouveaux, en face du capitalisme anglo-saxon et du 
bolchévisme russe, évitent une guerre qui ne peut que les 
„ruiner et renouvellent, par leur collaboration féconde, la 
figure du vieux continent.” (“ To be sure, the Franco- 
German problem is the affair of the French and the German 
people. England is manifestly more and more concerned with 
her world empire. Russia follows her new destiny. America 
and Japan are driving towards their own future. If we want 
to ensure that Europe, after losing her world leadership as a 
result of the war, shall maintain her place in the terrestial 
universe, let us see to it that France and Germany, conscious 
of the solidarity that ought to unite them when presented 
with new dangers, with Anglo-Saxon capitalism and Russian 
bolshevism, shall avoid a new war which could have no other 
result but to ruin them and shall renew, by their fruitful 
collaboration, the face of the old continent.”) In 1941 we in 
this country throw up our hands in pious horror over what 
we regard as the French betrayal through “ collaboration ”” 
with Germany. Yet for two decades it has been a common- 
place subject of argument in France. a 
How can we hope to fashion an intelligent policy if we 
persist in refusing to face facts, and persuade ourselves that a 
small quantity of free Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Norwegians, 
Danes, Belgians, Poles, Czechs, etc., are going to roll up the 
map of a continent? They are important, but not in a major 
sense. To imagine that all self-respecting nations are neces- 
sarily pro-British is to repeat the mistake we made about 
France. Without any doubt, Germany’s domination of the 
many nationalities she has conquered can no more last than 
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can any domination of force in the end prevail over the free 
spirit of man. But the way out of our present entanglements 
is not to be found by such wishful and easy comfortings as the 
encouragement of Poles in London to look forward to a bigger 
and a better Poland (incorporating East Prussia as well as 
Danzig) “ after victory.” At the present time we have some- 
thing less imaginative and more stern to do than to draw the 
frontiers of the new Europe. The victors may be British ; 
but the new frontiers may not be drawn exclusively by Britain. 
On June 6th last, President Roosevelt made a certain state- 
ment, of which the effect was to warn Hitler that the war 
would continue until victory for democracy was won. Yet the 
United States was not at that time taking any part in the 


bar fighting. Her hands were free and her forces intact. No man 


can tell how those forces will be used, before we see the end 
‚of this war ; but the present fact—and it is facts we need for 
our sustenance—is that Washington is already helping to call 
the tunes, but is hardly helping to pay the piper. While 
Germany and Britain are reducing each other’s cities and 
industries and their citizens’ health to ruin, there are three 
Great Powers, the United States, Russia and Japan, who are 
thereby being placed impregnably in the position where they, 
-and not either Germany or Britain, may decide what.is to be 
built upon the ruins. 

- What President Roosevelt said on June 6th was it is true 
on the face of it merely designed to squash the suggestion, at 
that time being freely made, that his talks with Mr. Winant ` 
(the United States Ambassador to Britain who had lately 
flown home to consult with the President) had had to do with 
the possibility of peace. “ Absolutely nothing like it,” he 
said. “Not even the tenth cousin of a peace offer (from _ 
Hitler) or anything like that.” He was talking to Press 

representatives, and gave permission for those words of his 

to be quoted. The interesting thing was that he spoke with 

such decisive effect about a European affair, and that the 

men and women of Great Britain hung upon his words. Would 

_it be going too far to say that we have reached the pass where 

_ British opinion looks to Washington as much as, even more, 

“than to London for guidance about the prospects in an affair 

‘that is being financed, so to speak, by British lives and British 
welfare? This implies no fault on the part of the United 

States. That country is suffering too, and will suffer more. 
It is a question merely of facing facts. 

Rudolf Hess, the Deputy Führer to Adolf Hitler, had caused 
some stir in these islands by an escapade that took place in the 
night of May toth-11th. During that night a Messerschmitt 
110 crashed not far from Glasgow. Its guns were found to be 
unloaded. Afterwards a human being wearing the uniform of 
a German ofhéer was found to have landed by parachute from’ 
that aircraft and to have broken his ankle in the process. He 
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was taken to hospital in Glasgow, where he first gave -his name 
as Horn, and later corrected it to Hess, producing various 
photographs of himself at different ages to prove his identity. 
The photographs were duly acknowledged by people who knew 
him personally to be photographs of Hess.. Hess in person was 
duly recognised by such people as the real Hess. An official 
of the Foreign Office who had been closely acquainted with 
him before the war was sent up to Scotland to confirm the 
diagnosis and to take statements from him. Beyond the fact 
that Hitler’s deputy had flown from Germany to Scotland in 
the middle of the night and in the middle of the war—a fact 
of truly first-class interest and importance, whatever the ex- 
planation—no information was given about it from Downing 
Street. For a few days, while the British people were dithering - 
with curiosity and everybody was telling everybody that he 
had escaped from Germany as a rat escapes from a sinking 
ship, or that-he had come with peace proposals from Hitler, 
or that he had come*to induce the Duke of Hamilton to tell 
Churchill not to be silly and to surrender at once to Hitler, 
the B.B.C. and the newspapers continued to give picturesque 
details about Hess, his past history and the present state of 
his ankle, but not a word about what everybody wanted to 
know. On May 13th in the House of Commons, Mr. Churchill, 
in answer to questions, said that he had nothing to add at 
present to the statement he liad made the evening before 
(which had given no information at all), “ but obviously a 
further statement will be made ‘in the near future concerning 
the flight to this country of this very high and important Nazi 
leader.” What such words as “ the near future” may mean 
depends upon the sort of outlook of those who use them ‘or 
construe them. In eternity there is no such thing as time 
at all. But nearly a month after Hess landed in Scotland, no 
further enlightenment having been given upon the matter 
from No. 10 Downing Street, and a dutiful and docile British ` 
public having almost forgotten about it, news of a negative 
quality was given by Mr. Roosevelt in Washington. 
Americans, who had not forgotten so thrilling an episode, 


wanted to know if Mr. Winant had taken to Mr. Roosevelt`a `- * 


Hitler proposal that had been brought by Hess. Mr. Churchill 
meanwhile maintained the closest secrecy about it. All’ we- 
now know, on Mr. Roosevelt’s authority, is that Hess did not 
bring peace proposals. l 

The Hess incident is a mere straw in the wind. The biggest 
things by their very size tend to escape notice ; the Woolworth 
building, for instance, would not be seen by an ant on the 
pavement in front of it. In Britain, if we do not see it now, 
we shall one day see, that Anglo-American unity implies a 
curtailment of British sovereign competence. As the way of 
salvation lies through the curtailment of national sovereignty, 
such a beginning may not be a bad thing. The United States, 
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Russia and.Japan: these are the countries that may have the ` 
most profound importance in the immediate future. Russia 
continues sphinx-like to contemplate the mutual injury of the 
great nations of Europe. Whatever happens to the cradle of 
civilisation, the cradle of Christianity, being a spiritual, not a 
‘material thing, cannot be destroyed. Wherever and however, 
after this war; the forces of Christianity will find their most 
effective channels—perhaps after all the main channels will 
still be found in a battered and chastened Europe—there is 
little doubt that the political faceʻof a bad Europe has been 
changed beyond recognition. The precise nature of the 
change may be largely decided by the outside influences that - 
have been given their power precisely because the European 
.. nations have abdicated it. Will Japan after all abandon the 
. Axis and make a deal with the United States ? Japan’s stake 
in the former war, duly achieved by British and French help, 
was céntred.in the South Pacific. The German islands north 
of the Equator—the Caroline, Marianne and Marshall Islands 
—fell to Japan under the Franco-British distribution as a 
mandatory trusteeship. It came to pass not only that Japan 
seceded from the League of Nations whose mandate in theory 
she administered, but that the League itself ceased to be. . If 
Japan went on helping Germany to win this war, would she 
retain those former German spoils ? By contrast, if she helped 
the United States and Britain to defeat Germany, would she not 
be the more likely to receiveher due compensation in the Pacific? 
These questions are being asked. Japan has not yet obeyed 
_ the Germans’ behest-to plunge into the war on Germany’s side. 
` There are those who would be surprised, and who are well 
_ informed enough to be entitled to such a feeling, if the end of 
the war found Japan on America’s rather than on Germany’s 
_ side. Need such an opinion imply an expectation that Russia 
in her turn would be found on Germany’s side against Japan? — 
` Not at all. Germany is the last combatant that Russia would 
willingly-join, even if she were willing to join any combatant. 
Her main object is to keep out of the war at almost any cost, 
to which end she has made her friendly pacts (gestures only, 
not involving an alliance) with both Germany and Japan. 
There are those who foresee that the New World may be 
fashioned by a combination of the British Commonwealth, 
the United States, China (for the American price of a deal . 
with Japan would necessarily include a Japanese amende 
honorable to-China), Japan and Russia. If the specifically 
European influence in the world be destined by these great 
events to be reduced, whose fault would it be, if not Europe’s 
own, for having engaged twice in living memory in a process 
of horrible destruction whose effect has fallen impartially on 
every European nation ? 
l GrorcE GLASGOW. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY.* 


Mr. Algernon Cecil’s books are always worth reading, for 
they combine wide knowledge with high intellectual distinc- 
tion and a polished style. They are not least interesting to 
those who share neither his political convictions nor his 
religious beliefs. As a Catholic he regrets the Reformation, 


whereas most Englishmen regard the sixteenth century, in 


which it was the chief event, as the beginning of our greatness. 
As an aristocrat by blood and temperament he sees very little 
to admire in democracy, whereas most of his readers are 


inclined to regard it, despite its many disappointments, as a. 


more hopeful and bracing experiment than any of the systems 
which preceded it. He gazes regretfully back towards the past. 
Most Englishmen, even in the midst of a life and death 
struggle, look to the future with some confidence that, in 
Browning’s words, the best is yet to be. Yet, though he is a 
rather lonely figure, he has his part to play in our national 
life, for he grips his readers from the start and compels them 
to think. ; 

Whatever his theme Mr. Cecil is always a preacher, in 
secular things as well as in things of the spirit. In his latest 
work he challenges us to reflect on the principles which have 
guided or ought to guide our foreign policy. He is no novice 
in this field, for his suggestive volume on British Foreign 
Secretaries, his masterly. chapter on the Foreign Office in the 
Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, and his apprecia- 
tive study of Metternich, reveal both his interest and his 
attitude. Facing the Facts in Foreign Policy: A Prospect and 
a Retrospect contains scarcely more than a hundred pages of 
large print, and indeed it is rather an elaborate essay than a 
book ; but it is full of meat. The Historic Past, the first and 
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longest of the three chapters, carries us to the opening of the 
twentieth century. Though we are presented with a causerie, 
not a narrative, the author’s attitude to the fundamental 
problems confronting our statesmen is clear enough. It might 
perhaps be defined as the doctrine of limited liability, plus as 
much of the Concert of Europe as we can get without sacrific- 
ing our freedom of decision. Therè is a fine tribute to Pitt. 
“ To sit at his feet is to learn to know what England is and 
what is its place in Europe. From him descend alike the only 
two great schools of British diplomacy—the school of 
Castlereagh and the school of Canning, for these two were 
alike his pupils. Thus it may be said that on the horizon 
of foreign affairs his stately column is standing still and his 


. beacon-light unquenched by smoke. There at any rate he has 


. become no silent warder ; and his voice, as it comes to us 


across the vale of time, is even yet as the silver sound of a 
trumpet.” Mr. Cecil, like Metternich, prefers Castlereagh to 
Canning, though recent research has tended to diminish the 
difference between them. The rough-handed Palmerston 


- naturally makes little appeal to him, though his significance 


is fully recognised. No one will disagree with the verdict that 
he always remained “a bit of a sixth-form boy, sure of 
himself, sure of his luck, sure that he knew what way things 
were done, and consequently cocksure what things it was 
best to do.” 

Clarendon’s maxims, as summarised by Gladstone, might 
be taken as the message of this book. “ England should not 


. assume alone an advanced and therefore ‘an isolated position 
- in regard to European controversies. England, come what 
` may, should promise rather too little than too much.” It is 


the same gospel of the free hand that is enshrined in Salis- 
bury’s famous Memorandum of 1go1, which was inspired by 
the unwelcome plan of an Anglo-German partnership. This 
doctrine of limited responsibility is rubbed in with pungent 
irony in a striking passage on the sentimentalism of the 
British people. “ We are just now wisely in love with the 
Greeks for their valour ; -yet there are few things that need 
more careful watching with a view to the wise conduct of 
foreign affairs than the Englishman’s habit of falling in love 
at first sight with one or other of the nations of Eastern 
Europe, more particularly in the region of the Balkans. It 
may be the Greeks or the Bulgars, the Serbs or the Albanians 
who capture his fancy, but, if he be an Englishman pure and 
undefiled, fall in-love with one or other of them he will, and 
invest his chosen people, too, with all sorts of great qualities 
which it may or may not possess.” 

The second chapter, entitled “ The Historic Present,” 
laments the abandonment of our so-called splendid isolation, 


` more accurately described as the policy of the free hand. On 


this great issue men will continue to differ. On the one side 


o 
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it may be said that to stand alone in a world of mighty con- 
script armies was too great a risk to be run even by the 
British Empire. On the other it was obviously disadvantage- 
ous to be mixed up in the quarrels and ambitions of friends 
and allies. The new policy of Continentalism, as Mr. Cecil 
reminds us, ended in disaster. What would have happened 
had we continued on the old course is a matter for speculation. 
Perhaps we might have had to fight Germany alone. The 
author is on firmer ground when he laments that our victory, . 
bought at a terrible price, failed to win the peace for which men 
fought and died. “ The opportunity was unequalled, faith 
aglow, and the world expectant. If a new start be ever a real 
possibility, it was possible then. But British statesmen 
started badly, and after twenty years of effort concluded 
deplorably. They had prophesied much and promised more, 
but their performance fell short alike of their pledges to the 
living and their obligations to the dead.” Paris was indeed 
the worst place to make a dispassionate settlement, and it was 
a gross psychological blunder to dictate instead of negotiating 
- the terms. When, however, Mr. Cecil declares that Clemen- 
ceau’s “ lack of religious opinions assured the absence of any’ 
spiritual quality in the settlement,” he may be reminded that 
the pious Foch tried to make an even more vindictive treaty 
and angrily denounced the Tiger for his relative moderation. 
He blames the Allies for “letting the Austrian Empire 
perish,” though he does not explain. how this inorganic state 
could have been kept alive when the Central Powers were 
smashed. The worst error of the victors was the neglect of 
the opportunity to establish some form of economic collabora- 
tion among the so-called Succession States in the Danubian 
basin. : a 
Lord Cecil has recently argued in an impressive work that- 
the greatest mistake of the conquerors was their failure to. 
work the League of Nations and to organise the world against 
the recurring crime of aggression. For his cousin, though he 
too is an idealist, the League represented danger rather than 
salvation, creating hopes impossible of fulfilment and trusting 
to a system of collective security in which few of its members 
believed sufficiently to take serious risks. Mr. Cecil has a 
horror of biting off more than we can chew. Our futile 
Abyssinian policy, toying with sanctions but recoiling from 
their ultimate risks, deserves the sharp criticism it receives. 
For the policy of the following years he, like most other 

eople, has little but blame. “ Eminent Foreign Secretaries 
look beyond the immediate hour and are careful to see that 
they will not have too much on their hands in the future.” 
Bismarck and Salisbury had little in common, but they both 
believed in and applied the maxim of limited liability, which 
their successors decided to scrap. Neville Chamberlain is ` 
‘blamed, first for his optimism during the phase of appeasement, ` 
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then -for allowing his righteous indignation to run away 
with his judgment. Assuming that we had to make a stand 
somewhere, Mr. Cecil argues that the Ukraine or the Dar- 
danelles would have been a better choice than Poland. “To 
precipitate the struggle before France and Britain were ready 
might doom Poland to a terrible fate and Europe to a pro- 
longéd and disastrous war. . . . Our diplomacy had wrongly 
estimated, not merely the resolution of Germany and the 
irresolution of France, but the reaction of Russia and the 
power of Poland. . . . Everything had the look of muddle 
. . . To prevent a partition of Poland if Germany and Russia, 
possessed of their natural and normal strength, decide upon it, 
is not within British capacity from generation to generation. 
_ For that reason, if for-no other, the British guarantee would - 
appeat to have been an error.” 2 
The brief closing chapter, entitled “ The Historic Future,” 
_ which ranges discursively over wide fields of thought and 
action, implores us once again not to promise or attempt more 
than we can perform, even though such renunciation involves 
leaving to an unhappy fate certain peoples whom we should 
‘dearly wish to help. ‘ We have to regain the grasp of a 
policy which fanciful minds arid fumbling fingers have let 
fall. For the genius of British policy does not consist in back- 
ing France, or blocking Germany, or building palaces of peace 
without foundations, or complaining that the world is wicked 
and will not go one’s way, but in taking the measure of one’s 
strength correctly, fixing the direction of one’s purpose firmly, 
holding thé scales of justice equitably, throwing one’s weight 
_into the balance astutely, and, last but assuredly not least, 
“envisaging all ideals realistically. Failing a diplomacy which. 
thinks on these things and follows after them, the British 
citizen ,must expect to consume his days in trouble arid his 
years in mourning.” How easy it is to formulate such 
principles of statesmanship, and how difficult to apply them! 
What, for instance, do “ the scales of justice ” prescribe for 
rival territorial claims in Czechoslovakia, Poland and the 
Balkans? Mr. Cecil does not tell us, and indeed nobody 
can pronounce a verdict which all men will accept as just. 
Diplomacy is the most difficult of the arts and peace-making 
perhaps the hardest of its tasks. 
: G. P.G. 


HISTORY AS THE STORY 
OF LIBERTY.” 


This book of the famous Italian thinker deals with various 
problems of the method and history of historiography. These 
little essays reveal a consistently liberal spirit, and.though the 


¥ History ds the Story of Liberty. By Benedetto Croce. Allen & Unwin, 1941. 12s. 6d. 
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aspects are not always new, the topics are clearly and 
sagaciously formulated. Croce, for instance, may discuss the 
essence of historicism, or refute certain doubts as to the 
possibility of historiography in general; he may speak about 
the relation between philology, history, and philosophy, 
between historians and politicians, examine the meaning and 
value of moral judgment in historiography, or the attractive 
rôle imagination plays in it; he may severely, but not 
unjustly, criticise Ranke’s or Taine’s way of writing history, 
or try to make clear to us the distinction between action and 
thought, between rationalism and irrationalism in history : 
always he knows how to attract and entertain us by the 
natural and vivid way in which he tackles his problems. He 
shows himself as a man who thinks highly of historiography. 
He ascribes to historical science a civilising effect and calls 
the noblest way of writing history that which is at once 
passionate and passionless, but the meanest way the official 
historiography of the absolutist régimes which, he says, we. 
see reappearing in our days and which serves only to fashion 
fanatics and hypocrites. Historiography, as he understands it, 
is, so to say, something between torpid conservatism and 
destructive revolutionism. It does not break off relations 
with the past, but liberates the mind from the pressure of the 
past and so serves the future. i 

What is the meaning of history? To answer this, Croce 
says, goes beyond the intellectual power of man. All the 
different theories of the different philosophers of history are 
only of mythological value, interesting but. one-sided and 
dangerous. Yet sometimes his thoughts are of a transcen- 
dental character. When he says that he stands on a historical 
plane where the historical individual, the man of historical 
importance, does not appear as someone who chooses his path 
of conduct, but as someone who carries out his task as his 
private mission dictates it, this is a super-empirical thought, 
if you conceive it in a religious or in a general philosophical 
sense. But if Croce speaks of history as of the story of liberty, 
he does not pretend to add a new philosophy of history to 
` the other ones; he speaks of liberty only in the empirical 
sense of this word, he speaks of an empirical ideal. History, 
he says, is certainly no idyll. It is a drama in which all man’s 
good and evil forces are struggling against each other, yet 
ruled by a governing thought which is good; evil is like a 
stimulus in that drama. “ Liberty will always live a perilous 
and fighting life,” but it is good so. Judging by the fervent 
phrasing of these considerations we can imagine what Croce 
may think of the contrary of freedom to be seen in Italy and 
Germany nowadays. He rejects the resignation and despair 
of those who believe that liberty has now deserted the world. 
To argue that liberty is dead is the same as saying that life 
is dead, for liberty is one with truth, morality, goodness, and 
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poetry and can “therefore never be outmoded. There is no 
other ideal to replace it, none’which makes the hearts of men 
' beat like it. ‘ Thirst “for liberty, fights and sacrifices for 
liberty, the glory of liberty emerge from every period of 
history.” Totalitarian states, however, ‘are instances not of 
total harmonious co- operation but of comprehensive and total 
subjection. A humane spirit permeates Croce’s essays on 
. history. On-.every page of this book we feel that its author’ 
mas been educated by Europe and is a good European. 


a. oe ik a J. Lesszr.., 


“- -  EEDERALISM.* 
. The present war has often been described as a world-wide 
revolution and there is little doubt that it has already brought 
`` about permanent changes in the political structure of the 
world, although the end of the struggle cannot be foreseen at 
the moment. , The sovereign national state as we knew it 
during the nineteenth and the first quarter of the twentieth 
_ century is in a process of disintegration and obviously destined 
to disappear. The war has shown that no small state has the 
slightest chance of resistance against a powerful aggressor, and , 
if we define sovereignty as supreme power within a national 
territory, the concept of sovereignty has indeed become 
meaningless. It may be argued that the small state never had _ 
any chance of successful resistance against an aggressive - 
neighbour, but the history of the past three centuries shows 
‘that with the help ‘of alliances small states have been able to 
maintain their independence. Little Denmark ‘could resist 
Prussia in 1864 for a longer period than it took Germany to 
defeat France in 1940, and although she was defeated she 
kept her national independence. In the age of mechanical 
armies and air warfare the strategical position of small nations 
or even of large nations without adequate industrial resources 
has become extremely precarious. If the military position of a 
small “ sovereign ” state is precarious, its economic position is 
hopeless and it is bound to succumb to its economically more 
powerful neighbour. It is, therefore, little surprising that 
modern political thinkers have tried to work out a system by 
which cultural autonomy and security, regionalism and 
centralisation, can be successfully combined. It is the chief 
aim of Federalism to provide an organisation in which the 
small state, while maintaining its integrity in many important 


*(@) H. R. G. Greaves, Federal Union in. Practice, London, 1940, 5s. (2) L. Robbins, 
Economic Aspects of Federalism, Federal Tracts No. 2, 6d. (3) N. Bentwich, The 
Colonial Problem and the Federal Solution, Federal Tracts No. 3, 6d., (4) K. C. Wheare, 
W hat Federal Government Is, Federal Tracts No. 4,6d. (5) C. E. M. Joad, The Philosophy 
of Federalism, Federal Tracts’ No. 5, 6d. (6) B.. Wootton, Socialism and Federation, 
Federal Tracts No, 6, 6d. L Lord Lugard, Federation and the Colonies, Federal Tracts 
No. a 6ds; 
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respects, becomes a part of a larger whole which is responsible 
- for the military protection of all its members. 

Most of the advocates of Federalism agree that the division 
of functions between co-ordinate authorities, as implied by 
federation, is not an ideal form of government but is at best 
a makeshift, and the question has often been asked why such 
a complicated system was ever developed. Every student of 
politics will, therefore, welcome Mr. Greaves’ book in which 
the author in a very concise manner describes the historical 
development of federations in America, Switzerland, Canada, 
South Africa and elsewhére, and discusses in the light of this 
practical experience the chances for the future of federalism. 
Mr. Greaves realises that union is a very difficult affair and 
cannot be achieved where fundamental disagreement on 
matters of common concern persists. He is also convinced 
that federalism is incompatible with dictatorial forms of 
government, but he does not indicate how such a union is to 
be brought about in practice and which states are to take part 
in it. His book is essentially that of the constitutional lawyer 
who analyses the structure of federalism and discusses the 
conditions under which it can develop. It is; however, highly 
significant that a lawyer.of Mr. Greaves’ standing does not 
think that Federal Union is a mere ideal or a utopia impossible 
of fulfilment. i ` 

The Federal Tracts discuss the various aspects of Federation 
in simple non-technical language and represent admirable 

` examples of political pamphlet literature. There is apparently 
-no attempt to enforce rigid uniformity, and it is worthy of note 
that in the two pamphlets which deal with the colonial 
problem the authors, although supporters of Federalism, 
develop different views as to the ultimate. fate of colonial 
possessions. We also find.a liberal economist and a socialist 
both discussing the economic aspects of Federation. The 
philosophical foundations of Federalism are admirably 
treated by Professor Joad, whose little pamphlet can be con- 
sidered as a sort of “ Federal Manifesto.” His last words, 
which perhaps contain the key to the solution of the appalling 
roblems of our age, are worth quoting: “It may well be 
that Federal Union can only be achieved and the rights of the 
individual preserved if the enthusiasm which religious faith 
can generate can be harnessed in its service.” 


R. Aris. 


LABOUR IN GERMANY. 


~ The ultimate test of democracy as compared with the 
totalitarian systems is whether it can secure to the -citizens 
the opportunity to do a day’s work in return for which pay- 
ment will be adequate to maintain a reasonable standard of 
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living. There is no doubt that the largest part of the hold 


- acquired by the National Socialist system amongst the masses 


of Germany has been due to the abolition of unemployment. 
That is the main proposition of Mr. Guillebaud’s addition to 
the “ Current Problems ” series under the editorship of Dr. 
Ernest Barker; though its title is somewhat wider in scope.* 
The method by which that result has been partly, though by 
no means wholly, brought about has been intensive rearma- 
ment. The German worker may not want war merely in order — 
to attain that result, but his faith in the organising powers of 
his Government justifies the hope that an alternative will be 
available in peace. .In the meantime conditions are giving 
him grave cause for anxiety. The suppression of his trade 
organisations even to his disciplined mentality is not to his 
liking, and the conditions of work have been so exacting since 
the beginning of the war that even the German Government 
had to relax them. The Government of Great Britain had 
the same experience in spite. of medical evidence being 
available from the war of 1914 to 1918 that unduly long hours 
defeated their object of increasing output. 

In order, however, that the rising generation may be assured. 
of a day’s work. “ efforts are made to forecast the future ` 
demand for the different occupations and to guide applicants 


‘accordingly.” Thus a perverted meaning is given to the 
sty. . P 8g 8g 


phrase “ vocational guidance ” by the State occupying the 
place of God. Following the same line of thought as Hitler. , 
has explained: “ Through the Labour Service we would 


. compel every young German to work at least once with his 


hands and thus to contribute towards the building up of his 
people,” Mr. Guillebaud considers that “ of all the institutions 


- in Nazi Germany the compulsory Labour Service is the one 


which has received the widest measure of approval from 
foreign observers.” He also has special commendation of the 
housing policy as representing one of the less known:but most 
constructive aspects and one that may well provide lessons 
for other countries. The work has been organised under a 
Central Planning Board from Bérlin, but all that has been 
accomplished is far below what has been needed and what 
could have been achieved had it not been for the competing 
claims of rearmament, Permeating the whole of the social 
policy is the existence of the Secret Police who may effect a 
man’s dismissal for political reasons having no relation to his 
capacity as a worker. The net result is that however excellent 
may be any policy its operation is wholly vitiated by Nazi 
methods. Nevertheless the book is suggestive and informing 
for English readers. yet tks 
T ee, C. E. A. B. 


* The Social Policy of Nazi Germany. By C.W. Guillebaud. Cambridge University 
Press, 38. 6d. ote : 
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FOREVER FREEDOM. 


Forever Freedom, aù anthology in prose and verse from 
England and America (Penguin Books Ltd.), is one of the 
most welcome and valuable of the Pelican Books. For 
sixpence we may secure over two hundred pages of inspiring 
and magnificent utterances, skilfully selected by Colonel 
Wedgwood and Professor Allan Nevins. Each of the editors 
furnishes a brief Introduction, the former speaking from 
England, the latter from America. It is a commonplace that 
the champions of freedom take a lofty view of human nature, 
while the totalitarians despise the individual citizen as a 
creature only deserving to be ordered about. No one has a 
higher opinion of our potentialities than Colonel Wedgwood. 
“ We believe in the perfectibility of human nature. We see 
mankind progressing throughout the’ages, from the animal 
to the divine. And we know that freedom to choose the right 
for ourselves is essential to any such progress. To bring the 
Kingdom of Heaven upon earth, freedom is as necessary as 
the air we breathe.” In a word, give us our chance and we 
shall take it—not by any means always, of course, but 
sufficiently often to make free institutions a success. Here 
are the testimonies of the poets, the statesmen, the historians. 
This precious little volume, a véritable treasure-house of 
good things, ends with quotations from recent speeches by 
- Franklin Roosevelt and Winston Churchill. In this faith we 
shall conquer. 


oO 








SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


British Strategy, Military and Economic,* by Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond, is a very timely little volume in the “ Current Problems ” 
series, dealing historically with the principles that have guided or 
should have guided the conduct of our wars from the time of Elizabeth 
to the end of 1918. Implicit, throughout, are principles quite as much 
applicable to the present war, though the Admiral, perhaps wisely, 
nowhere explicitly comments on the actual problems of to-day., The 
most interesting chapter is the last, on the nineteenth century and the 
war of 1914-18, for there he deals most nearly with the respective 
spheres of the army and the navy in our problems of offence and 
defence. There he points out the unfortunate effects-of the successful 
Peninsular War and the Waterloo victory in obscuring the great 
part sea power had played in the struggle against Napoleon and 
concentrating undue attention on the army, and that merely as 
an instrument of defence. In amplification of this necessarily brief 
chapter it is useful to supplement it by Mr. Tunstall’s chapter on 
“Imperial Defence, 1815-70”, in the recently published Volume II of 
the Cambridge History of the British Empire. Sir Herbert dwells in 
several of his chapters on the importance of our original doctrine of 


Cambridge University Press. 38, 6d. 
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contraband and of its effective practice by our navy as a means not only 
of offence against our enemies but also as our most effective instrument 
of defence, and in company with Lord John Russell in 1856 and Lord 
Salisbury in 1871 regrets our acceptance of the Declaration of Paris of 
1856 as seriously weakening our defensive and offensive power in war. 
One of the most effective passages quoted by Sir Herbert is Lord 
Barrington’s speech on the policy of our war with the American 
colonists, in which he argued, rightly as it proved, that we could never 
subdue America by our armies, but could well have achieved the same 
object by blockading her coasts with our navy. Only two slips remain 
to be noted, on pp. 43-7, where the Elector of Bavaria in 1742 is said 
to have followed Frederick II’s “ evil example” in claiming the Im- 
perial Crown and threatening “ the integrity of the Empire.” He hada 
perfect right to stand for election as Emperor ; his real fault was to.have 
claimed dominions of Maria Theresa contrary to the Pragmatic Sanction 
to which he had consented. ae 
f Basit WirrLiams. 


* 0O * * * 


Professor H: G. Atkins’s little book, German Literature Through Nazi 
Eyes (Metliuen, 6s.) is amazing reading. Itis amazing and at the same <, 
time amusing to see the-antics*present-Germàn historians of literature “*- 
are forced to perform in order: to adulterate the whole of’ German 
literature with the abstruse Nazi-ideology. That they call those of the. 
contemporary writers good and great who think Nazidom to be good 
and great, but the others, above all Thomas Mann, fundamentally bad 
and untalented, goes without saying. The job'is not so easy, however, 
with the poets-of the great German past. Lessing is blamed for having 
`. been an enlightened humanitarian idealist, not caring for race. Herder, 

while keen on folklore, yet shows (unfortunately, as they say) humani- 

tarian and Christian prejudices of the Enlightenment. ~ ‘Schiller is 
regarded by the official experts as Hitler’s companion in arms. Goethe 
is most difficult, to handle, but these magicians force even him into the 

Procrustean bed of Nazism. They try to make us believe’ that he had 

been the scientific precursor of the racial theory ‘and. pretend to be 

surprised at the great “ spiritual affinity ” between him ‘and Hitler. 

They have created a new slang for all their distortions which the author 

strives to translate, not quite successfully though, no wonder, for the 

Nazi vocabulary is untranslatable. He tells us that the Nazis declare 

the German and the Western European spirit to be different things, 

because the Western Europeans have got stuck in superficial rational- 
ism, while the new German spirit—deeper than the English—is fight- 
ing against this disease of old age, fighting, says Professor Atkins, by 
having renounced Europe as:a whole and having returned to some 
vague primitive paganism of the old German tribes. 


J.L. 
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l j ANCE IN FETTERS. 
A YEAR ago I contributed an article to THE CONTEMPORARY 





REVIEW entitled “ The French Apostasy,” being careful to state 

that it was not the Apostasy of France, because the submission 
was not the act of the French people. Not only the brave men who held 
exile to be less bitter than servitude, but millions of those who for one 
reason or another remained at home were not willing parties to the 
national collapse.. It was the doing of a small body of men, some dis- 
heartened soldiers, some second-rate politicians, and a group of voracious 
financiers, who found some of the aforesaid politicians willing partners 
in their predatory schemes., The outcome was the formation of Marshal 
Pétain’s Government in June 1940. It was in no sense an elected 
Government. A coup d'état is generally backed by an army; but the 
glorious French army had lamentably evaporated, and this revolution 
was rather a coup de. Jarnac, a stab in the back against Freedom, a 
triumph of debility,.not of force. pee 

A first sacrifice of national independence is almost always followed 
by a continued descent down the slope which ends in national abdica- 
tion, if that is the conqueror’s object ; and so the moral invalids of 
Vichy must be beginning-to discover. Even among them the prospect 
must be contemplated with various feelings and hopes. To some, 
perhaps, the New Order of Europe projected by the Berlin oligarchy 
seems to be the best outcome of the deluge by which the continent has 
been submerged. At any rate it will quell the red spectre of. Com- 
munism, and though it may shackle Liberty, as understood by demo- 
cratic minds, it should not obviously infringe the principle of Equality, 
which many French Republicans have valued more highly. Fraternity, 
the third note sounded in the Revolutionary pzan, has not had much 
meaning in France during the last century and a half: possibly 
Collaboration can now be substituted for it. A few of this school are 
probably fascinated by the National Socialist régime itself. They do 
not believe in popular government working through a representative 
System. But they know that a Louis XIV or a Napoleon cannot be 
re-created, and they therefore turn towards a plan whereby all real 
power will be in the hands of an oligarchical cabal, while the aspect 
of tyranny is veiled by the institution of corporate bodies, advisory 
rather than administrative, but expressing the interests and prejudices 
of powerful classes of the community. 

Other conspicuous figures in the coterie, accepting defeat as final, 
try to find consolation in the fact that no territory in the Empire is 
actually occupied by German forces. When further resistance on French 
soil was thought to be hopeless, some believed that the Government 
ought to retire to the colonies, forming a headquarters from which the 
Empire would be administered until the defeat of the Axis Powers 
permitted a triumphant return to France. The Fleet was practically 
intact, and with the British Navy holding the Mediterranean, Italy, 
though then believed to be relatively stronger than later phases of the 
struggle have proved, could scarcely threaten Tunis, Algeria or Morocco..- 
Spain could be expected to regard with favour an anti-popular régime 
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securely based on command of the sea. So the prospect was in a way 
tempting, but some arguments pointed directly to the opposite road, 
and these no doubt prevailed with the distracted champions of sur- 
render, though it is said that the margin of opinion was not large. 
What, it was asked, would be the fate of those left behind, and of the 
treasures and personal possessions of Frenchmen? If a large body of 
troops, seamen, soldiers and airmen, accompanied the flight, what ` 
would.happen to their families? Torture, mental and physical, it is 
positively known, is a recognised weapon of German warfare. So is the 
destruction of national properties and monuments. The devastation of 
‘Northern France in the last war was not forgotten, nor the barbarous 
treatinent of individuals. So that those who have been spared this 
particular trial will hesitate to condemn harshly a decision which at the 
time seemed to be ignoble. But that is not to-condone the tame sub- 
servience-which has disfigured the whole course of the Vichy Govern- 
ment after the decision to remain. As is stated above, in some-cases the 
attitude is dictated by a,positive admiration for the tyranny that rules - 
in the Axis countries., “ A” may prefer the Nazi form, “ B” the 
Fascist, but they unite in loathing popular government. They vary, 
too, in their degrees of anti-English (rather than anti-British) sentiment. 
The name of Marshal Pétain does more than anything else to cover 
with a veneer of respectability and responsibility that rickety and ill- 
„jointed piece of political furniture, the Vichy council-table. Not a 
master of strategy, but a competent commander, and a “ soldiers’ 
general” trusted by the rank and file, his name has been specially 
associated with Verdun, though he.was not the most conspicuous 
organiser of the eastern frontier defence. In reality his most striking 
service, of.almost inestimable value, was his masterly dealing with the ` 
war-weariness of 1917, which almost culminated in serious mutiny. He 
must have been largely responsible, too, for the well-tempered justice ` 
with which the outbreak was suppressed, only a few ringleaders suffer- 
ing the extreme penalty. Perhaps his experience of the contemptible 
part taken by a number of deputies in their periodical visits to the 
front may have quickened his distrust of Parliament as an engine of 
_ government in times of crisis. During the last war, when Joffre was 
Commander-in-Chief, Pétain was not in such close contact with the 
British forces as were some of his brother commanders, such as Foch, 
Fayolle, or Franchet d’Esperey ; in its later stages he was occasionally 
at cross-purposes with our leaders. But I am sure it would be an error 
to label him as radically anti-English in sentiment, however the French 
collapse and our consequent action may have operated in quenching 
every spark of friendliness with his old allies. . f 
The other distinguished soldier somewhat unexpectedly figuring in 
the political foreground is General Weygand. He has long shone in a 
strong reflected light as Foch’s trusted chief of staff, but also as an 
independent luminary by his defence of Poland against a Bolshevik 
inroad. He was summoned too late to repair the breaches in the national 
- breakwater through which the hostile flood was already pouring ;.after 
the surrender his reputation with the army, and his experience as 
administrator of the mandated territory of Syria, have been utilised to 
check any colonial move in sympathy with the Free French organisation. 
It would seemr that while accepting defeat as a divinely inflicted penalty 
for sin, he is.less inclined than some of his colleagues to trust.in the 
ultimate results of present co-operation’ with the invader. General 
Weygand has many British friends and has often visited this 
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country ; he must be deeply distressed by the development of events 
in Syria, and the clash between the Vichy troops and the Free French 
working in concert with our Middle Eastern Army. But this need not 
imply such hostility to Britain as would make him rejoice in a final 
Nazi victory. i 
Of civilian politicians M. Daladier and M. Reynaud had their chance 
and were unable to grasp its skirts. M. Tardieu, in some ways perhaps 
the ablest of his Parliamentary generation, broke down in health and 
has disappeared from public life. M. Georges Bonnet and M. ¿Pierre 
Laval remain, but have retired into the shadow. M.-Bonnet has had 
experience of dealings with Germany, for as a sequel to our Munich 
Agreement of September 1938, in the following March he signed at 
Paris an accord with Germany for the maintenance of peaceful relations. 
Herr Ribbentrop was his co-signatory. Recently M. Elie Bois, an acute 
critic of the situation, suggested that there might be two M. Bonnets, 
one eager to hold out, the other prepared to give in ; so that the popular 
cant phrase of “ bonnet blanc et blanc bonnet ’’—six of one and half a 
dozen of the other—did not apply in his case. However this may be, at 
the time of writing not much use is being made of M. Bonnet’s know- 
ledge of European and American affairs. The case of M. Laval is even 
more noticeable. For a time he was the second figure in the administra- 
tion, indeed the first in political activities. His prepossessions were 
Italian rather than German, for he became Foreign Minister after the 
assassination of M. Barthou. It is now almost forgotten that the 
murder of Dr. Dollfuss at Vienna in July 1934, at the direct instigation 
of Berlin, caused Italy to mobilise two Army Corps on the Brenner 
frontier, and started a spate of journalistic abuse-in both countries. . 
Barthou was supposed to encourage the “encirclement ” of Germany 
by promoting the union of countries on her. eastern frontier, and 
therefore favoured an Italian alliance. M. Laval inherited this policy, 
and his visit to Rome produced a series of concessions to Italian interest 
in Africa. It is assumed, therefore, that Rome rather than Berlin is his 
spirittial home ; but he need’not be more Italian than’ the Italians, and 
as they have perforce accepted German leadership, the Vichy. patients 
must do likewise. At any rate he has severed all ties with England and 
has denounced our policy as freely as anybody. As freely indeed as the 
man who has superseded him as the spokesman of the new French 
order, and fills a larger space in the foreground than ever he did. 
This is Admiral Darlan, who brings to his task something of the prestige 
surrounding the two military chiefs. He is an experienced seaman, and 
held a high post at. the Admiralty when M. Leygues was Minister of. 
Marine some fifteen years since. When the Pétain administration came 
into being in June 1940 he was Minister of Marine and thus had to undergo - 
. the grievous but inevitable trial of seeing highly prized units of his 
fleet silenced by British guns to prevent their becoming the prey of 
Germany.. No wonder that original indifference to British friendship 
developed into something like hatred. For instance, at the end of last 
May an interview was reported in a scurrilous sheet Gringoire, when, he 
accused.us of dragging France into this war, and of having throughout - 
used the machinery of the League of Nations to weaken her and to 
-. placate the United States. We had done all we could to weaken the 
French navy, until in 1938 we became alarmed, for in 1935 we had made 
‘a Naval Treaty with Germany without saying a word to France about 
it. Something must be said later. on this last point; but Admiral 
Darlan’s.tone concerning our activities in the Mediterranean has been - 
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uniformly hostile, to a degree for which nobody can male: allowance, 
even in view of his country’s miserable situation. 
Such are the men who seek to guide the destiny of Enie Marshal 


'. Pétain’s contemporaries may congratulate him on carrying his years 


well, but they cannot help asking themselves how many persons of that 
age can fill, or should try to fill, a place demanding devotion to work by 
day and by night, and the capacity for reaching prompt decisions when ` 
confronted with an adversary for whom honour and humanity mean 
nothing. 

No more need be said of the rest. Very different is the spirit of those 


- who have led the Free French on the ‘hard road of duty, and.the stern 


patriotism that cherishes hope but compels exile from a beloved home. 
General de Gaulle and Admiral Muselier are distinguished ornaments of 
their two great services. As many of us here have learned, Colonel de 
Gaulle, a Staff Officer of high scientific repute, had long been impressed. 
by the advances made in-mechanised warfare. After the invasion of 
Poland he submitted a series of reports warning his superiors of the new 
peril to the defence of open country and of lines of ‘trenches such as had 
held up the attack during the last war., The invention of heavy tanks 
involves a revolution in strategy and tactics. These reports found their 
way to pigeon-holes in the French War Office. Later, in March 1940, 
when M. Paul Reynaud succeeded M. Daladier as Prime Minister, it was 
understood that his Ministerial Declaration, proudly engaging to defend , 
France in concert with her Allies, was drafted by Colonel de Gaulle. 
Now, as General commanding in chief, and as representing Free France 
in the absence of any experienced parliamentary leader, he holds the 
first place among his compatriots, and at the time of writing is in charge 
of the Free French Forces in Syria in co-operation with General 


- Catroux, the experienced officer commanding there, and with the 


British Middle East Army. 

His naval colleague here, Admiral Muselier, has done good service in 
the French navy for many years. That is not, as with us, the Senior 
Service ; but it boasts many brilliant traditions, and played a fine part 
in the earlier months of the present war. Both the services, land and 
sea, have contributed contingents considerable in number and gallant in 
action, to the Allied strength, and the Air arm has taken a proportionate 
share in the effort. Knowing the silent loathing with which millions in 
France accept the alien conquest some English observers may have 
expected the adhesion ‘of larger numbers. But apart from the personal 
prestige of some of the Vichy leaders, and from the distress of deserting 
families left to face unknown dangers, it is no easy matter for a soldier 
or sailor to become a conscientious objector to orders given by his 
superior, officers in the name of the Government. “ Theirs not to reason 
why”; and it is only the most compelling reasons that can ennoble 


disobedience into a virtue. 


` 


What are the facts concerning Anglo-French jalaton ? . The embers 
of controversies extending over many centuries are not entirely extinct ; © 
the Entente Cordiale only dates from the reign of King Edward VII ; 
and many people here, only remembering the alliance of 1914, would 
be surprised at the number of French men and women of all classes who 
have never liked this country and its ways, and the far larger number, 


. that has been completely indifferent to us. Thus there has been a sub- 


stantial nucleus ready to exploit any grievance, and a wide circle liable’ 
to be inflamed by its exploitation. Therefore we admirers of France 
and sympathisers with her sorrows are bound to weigh carefully and 
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without prejudice the reasons alleged for mistrust of our policy. They 
may be exaggerated and coarsely stated, but are they based on a 
foundation of fact ? a 
The charge that we dragged France into this war is surely absurd. It 
is true that most of those who now repeat it would have gladly followed 
a peace at any price policy if Britain had persisted in it. -The probable 
motives of some of the principal actors in the drama have been examined 
above. But these Frenchmen must.be reminded that it was French, not 
British, policy to make Eastern Europe the barrier to German ambitions 
and even to German revival. Russia, Poland and Czechoslovakia were 
to be the sentries: Czechoslovakia would never have fortified her 
western frontier as she did except as part of this combination. France 
had made bilateral agreements with the two smaller countries, with 
Poland in 1921 and Czechoslovakia in 1924, and though in 1934 Poland 
signed an arbitration agreement with Germany, naturally enough in 
view of the open sore of the Danzig Corridor and Silesia, she remained ` 
tied to France. When Czechoslovakia was invaded, this country, as 
many think, did not present a very heroic figure; but it was not 
pledged, whereas France was. When Poland’s turn came, it is difficult 
to conceive that any French Government could stand aside, and there 
is incredible baseness in the Vichy allegation that she should have done 
so. Another complaint, latent we may be sure in the mind of M. Laval, 
touches his agreement with Sir Samuel Hoare on the Ethiopian 
problem. The Left in France, who repudiated it and brought about 
M. Laval’s downfall, were inspired by the storm of indignation which 
the plan aroused in Britain, and the Vichy Right do not forget this. 
The charge of.our deliberate refusal to support France on land and at 
sea is graver and more widely entertained. We have long been blamed 
for our meagre army, and Clemenceau pressed on us the duty of con- 
scription. Lord Roberts indignantly denied that his campaign for 
universal training could be treated as advocating conscription, though 
some of his supporters admittéd that there was little difference between 
the two ; and it remains doubtful whether any Government could have 
carried even a modified measure in face of the dread of militarism on 
the one hand and the opposition of the Labour Party on the other. 
The French naval grievance has been stated above in the notice of 
Admiral Darlan. His complaint was greatly overstated; but the 
„British desire not to be unfair to Germany was certainly combined 
with antipathy to a possible hegemony of France in Europe. The 
British suggestion of forbidding submarine warfare altogether was too 
naif, for it was patently of the greatest advantage to ourselves; but 
_ the most substantial clause in the indictment was our neglect to consult 
France in initiating and concluding our separate Naval Treaty with 
Germany in 1935, whereby a permanent ratio of 35 to I00 in tonnage 
was fixed between the two countries, with minor details not to our 
advantage. This was described by the First Lord of the Admiralty as 
“a contribution to international appeasement,” and by Lord Lothian 
as “ making general disarmament more likely to succeed.” These 
hopes were frustrated ; but it must be admitted that French confidence 
„in our friendship was not likely to be strengthened by her treatment 
only as one of the countries “ informed of the progress ” of the negoti- 
‘ations. The treaty was not a breach of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, but it scarcely conformed to the spirit of the League or to the 
principle of collective action. The French critics can hardly blame us 
fr neglect to increase our joint strength in the air, for they, it was 
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understood, relied on help from the Russian Air Force in the event of 
international trouble. : 

It has been the inevitable consequence of the French surrender and 
of the policy of “ collaboration ” that every day is liable to create fresh 
causes of collision between her and her old ally. No. more odious duty 
has ever been faced by a British force than the crippling of French 
ships at Oran`and Dakar. Hundreds of our people enjoy recollections 
of landing at Calais, Boulogne or Le Havre with the prospect of a 
delightful holiday in the sunshine; and now those. ports are being 


smashed into heaps of rubble by our heavy bombers, and the factories, 


in Occupied France are battered. It has been necessary to intercept 
vessels carrying needed supplies to France because the Nazi tyrants 
treat them as spoil. And the last, not the least painful, of these 
secousses has been in Syria- The special interests of France in that 
country are of long standing, and have been exploited to the utmost, 
as were her interests in Egypt during the last century. Technically it 
may be asked what are the claims of an arbitrary and self-appointed 
Government to administer a mandate held under an international 
league whose existence they ignore. But that question need not be put, 
because’ if the Free French can control the territory, with a view to 
guiding it to ultimate independence, we shall not attempt to block the 
way. The Free French Forces and ours are there side by side, and it 
is grievous that French blood should have been shed by French weapons. 
Some of us may be disappointed that the Vichy troops have resisted so 


formidably ; but it is difficult to blame soldiers for blind obedience to - 


orders, all the more when misled, as they have been, by carefully pre- 
pared streams of mendacious talk. If they can be brought to see that 
we, and their free brothers, fight Germany and only Germany, they may 
see differently. It will be recalled that last May the United States were 
informed that when Germany agreed not to occupy the French colonies, 
the right to use French bases was reserved. Syria was such a base, and 
the German air force used it. Later events have directed the Nazi main 
attack elsewhere, but Vichy cannot be so simple as to believe that we 
have gone to Syria for any other reason than to rescue it from German 
control. But the sad conclusion of the whole matter is that we cannot 
look for anything from Vichy but suspicion and ill-humour, possibly 
embittered by further incidents as the war goes on. Meanwhile, two of 
her former friendships are undergoing a strain. A tinge of romance has 
coloured her relations with America. The two countries have never been 
at war, and the name of Lafayette awakens memories of the Revolutions 
which transfigured both. 

From 1917 American troops landed in France to fill the gaps left by 
the fall of her heroic sons, and many of them sleep side by side in French 
soil. Now the go-called French Government has to submit to indignant 
censure by American spokesmen, and to accept supplies from the 
United States charitably delivered under strict supervision. It must 
be a hard blow to the amour propre of many Frenchmen. 

The story of Franco-Russian relations is different. They have always 
been cemented by dread of German aggression, first under the Tsarist 


régime, and after a disturbed interval by French acceptance of Bolshevik», 


friendship. The French Right never welcomed this, and successive 
-Russian Ambassadors in Paris had a civil but not a cordial reception 
from some of the tenants of the Elysée and the Quai d’Orsay. It 
is therefore easy for the Vichy Government, hating the Popular Front 
at home, to foster the bourgeois dread of Communism and hug secrethy 
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its own preference for National Socialism. Its public action will 
doubtless-be guided by the success or failure of the gallant Muscovite 
resistance, as may be more clearly predicted after these lines are in 
print. In either event Russia is not likely to develop sentimental regard 
for this wavering opportunist band. 

What are the hopes of Vichy for the future? They may not wish to 
see either side utterly defeated, because if the Allies win France might 
gain, but they individually would fall, while a crushing Nazi success 
would leave them even more helpless than they are. With an inde- 
terminate conclusion they might scrape through to some sort of 
survival ; though even then their fate would not greatly concern either 
side. Meanwhile concessions to Germany will be exacted in proportion 
to Germany’s needs, and, as Bismarck once observed,* no political purse 
is long enough to buy off an enemy once for all by concessions, while 
the French purse is not long. 

Last June, on the anniversary of his assuming office, Marshal Pétain 
issued a broadcast which would have been, comical in circumstances less 
tragic. He positively bade the French rejoice in the happy change from 
the days when crowds of fugitives were hunted by waves of German 
aeroplanes. That was indeed thankfulness for small mercies, and was 
scarcely polite to the co- operating conquerors. 

But France will live again, for the soul of Joan of Arc still inspires the 
sons and daughters of the land she fought to save. -And in welcoming 
back after the final victory those who have chosen exile rather than 
humiliation, it will be in the spirit of the Oxford poet’s lines addressed 
to a worthier Italy, struggling to be free : 


Ah! not for idle hatred, not 

for honour, fame, nor self-applause, 
but for the glory ‘of the cause 

you did what will not be forgot. 


Both France and Britain will remember. 
CREWE. 


RUSSIA. 


HE Russia with which we are now fighting the common enemy 
can in no way be identified with the Russia of 1918, the year in 
which began the great stream of Russian emigrants into all other 
countries of the world. Twenty odd years of hectic life could not pass 
without great transformations. - On the other hand, western Europe 
was thronged with Russians as never before, and by the nature of . 
things, condemned as they were to live out the remainder of their lives 
without any contact with their own country, they pictured it as they 
last saw it and presented this picture to those around them. ~ 
It was always to be assumed that the most transient of all factors in. 
the life of Russia was the immediate and passionate moment of revolu- 
' tion, at last triumphant. The most constant factor was not any political 
phase, but the country itself and its people, with all their native 
instincts and their traditional habits of life and thought. But all this 
had little chance of articulating itself at that time, and still less of 


2* “Wer seine Feinde durch Konzessionen kaufen will, ist nicht reich genug dazu,” 
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passing through the close filter of: communist censorship and expressing 
itself to the outside world.- The triumphant internationalists, while 
bombarding us with world slogans, were anything but international in 
the opportunities which they would allow to outsiders for serious study 
of the great changes that were in process in Russia itself. Many a 
competent journalist, exasperated at not being able to get out of the 
country a picture worth having, gave up the job in disgust and returned 
to curse everything wholesale. i E l 

Thus, as far as Russia was concerned, we lived on back numbers : 
some of us on very back numbers indeed. But life was moving at a 
tremendous pace in Russia, and it is now quite possible to see in per- 
spective the chief successive phases of evolution. I will make use of a 
recent letter to me from a very able and thoughtful Russian emigrant to 
trace them in the light of the events of to-day. 7 


The first phase was the pre-Stalin, when Russia was in fact governed 
by the Third International. At that time theillusion of the “ proletarian 
world revolution ” was'still predominant, and Russia was regarded orily as 
a field for experiment. In this period there was in Russia no state 
authority whose policy was -dictated by the interests of the given 
country. 
The second phase begins with the disappearance of Trotsky from the 
political foreground (1928). There was proclaimed the so long distrusted - 
motto “ Socialism in one country.” But meanwhile, behind this at first 
sight meaningless motto, there was proceeding a transition from the 
romanticism of “ world proletarian” horizons to the real everyday 
‘ organisation of Russia. The power passed from the Third International 
toa Russian Party; but the interests of the Party continued to dominate 
those of the State, which was still regarded as an instrument for the 
attainment of super-State and super-national objects. . 
But I think we are already entitled to mark the transition to a third 
period—the birth and gradual growth of a Russian state authority or, 
more accurately, a return to its real sources as recreated and transformed 
in the catastrophic trials of the pre-revolution period. “ History,” 
writes Benedetto Croce, “ is history, just because it does not recur and 
because each of its actions enjoys its own private individuality”; but he 
adds, ‘‘ To know an event is to conceive it in its being, and therefore in 
its birth and development among conditions which themselves alter 
and develop it.” And so this period of the revival of the Russian state 
authority is invested in a quite new form—of gradual but invariable 
transition of authority from purely party organs to state organisations 
which till recently possessed no authority. 
In a word, Russia has long since been becoming more and more 
national, but in a new form, in which the nation has far more of a say 
than it had in the old régime ; and this, as my friend goes on to suggest, 
is more than anywhere else to be seen in the Russian Army, which is 
therefore likely to make a much more effective fight than before for the 
country which it defends. f 

This last period had-the sharpest birth. It began out of a sudden and 
urgent national emergency. The occasion was the advent to supreme 
power in Germany of Adolf Hitler, with his ready-made programme of 
a direct threat of invasion to Russia. It was in 1928 that Stalin, ° 
triumphant over Trotsky, had set his course to the motto of “ Social- 
ism in one country,” putting in the forefront the argument of example 
as distinguished from general propagarida of world revolution ; and, 
still fearing the capitalist encirclement of what the Soviets regard as 
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“ the one socialist state,” he put first of all in his great ndtional plan of 
. production the provision of the means of national defence. It was 
indeed well that he did so; but it was the appearance of Hitler that ’ 
_ caused him to seek a national basis for his army, and it was fortunate 
. for him that, with the period of-sheer compulsion already nearing its . 
natural end, he could turn round to give his people a cause which it 
would itself have an interest in defending. 

I was myself at that time regularly reproducing in our Slavonic 
Review the text of the principal enactments of Soviet legislation, and I 
could not miss the sharp change which took place when Hitler became 
«the ruler of Germany. From 1935 the taskmaster Stalin was making 
friends with his people, especially-with the vast body of the peasantry, 
which is the main source of the national army. He gave them much 
wider‘scope in the management of the collective farms, which now 
received titles to their existing holdings ; he allowed and guaranteed 
them certain forms of property: house, garden, allotment, cows, pigs, 
poultry. He restored marriage to honour, laying a progressive tax on 
divorce ; he restored the authority of parents over children. He made 
a sharp turn in the system of public instruction, replacing propaganda 
by objective study. s 

Why was all this missed in England? Why did only the Daily 
Telegraph and the Manchester Guardian keep long-term British resident 
correspondents in Moscow? Why did we not learn by 1940 that 1920 
was out of date ? l f 

Hitler had made it more than evident that the real objective of his 
promised assault was Russia. So far we had not witnessed the kaleido- 
scopic changes of his tactics when he had brought his war close upon us. 
He made an anti-Comintern Pact with Japan and Italy, always aimed 
far more against territory than against communism, which was already 
on the retreat in. Russia itself. He spoke ominously of Russian terri- 
tories which he coveted—Ukraine and the Urals. As late as April 11th, 
1939, he described Russia as “ that Jewish sponge-fungus.” But, more 
than that, he was only following out a traditional German policy: the 
push to those thinly populated and rich expanses of the east which 
alone could really give him his coveted “ living space.” : 

It was also traditional in German policy that- England and Russia 
should at all costs be kept at variance ; and to England as to Italy he 
offered his alliance, but only on condition of our complacency -to ‘his 
intended assault on Russia. On the other hand throughout it was the 
fact that if we could only forget the barbarism of 1917-21, as Russia 
was fast doing, there was not a single point on the earth where the 
interests of England and Russia were not almost identical and they 
were only endangered by Germany and Japan. It was so in the Balkans, 
where though Russia had been absent at the peace-making, the settle- - 
ment was all in favour of the Slavs. It was the same in the Pacific 
where the one challenger alike of Chinese, Russian, British and American 
interests was Germany’s equally restless ally Japan. i 

Germany, since she was united in one state, has always looked 
covetously towards Russia. She studied Russia very closely and care- 
fully and saw and even exaggerated all her weaknesses, the chief of 
* which was an effete system of government that Germany did every- 
thing she could to bolster up and prolong ; but though she knew so 
much, she understood little because her view was always clouded by 
dislike and contempt. Often she would spoil the effect of years of 
diligent spade-work by some major blunder of tact. By persistent 
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penetration she would achieve a great hold-on Russia, and then spoil 
it all by a direct challenge to battle, which was just where the Russian 
was ready to meet her. She did this in 1914, and she has done this again 
now. For in battle the elemental contradictions of national character 
stand out and the odium of the years of penetration can be paid off. 

It was natural: that from 1935 Stalin, faced by the challenge of 
Germany, should turn to Russia’s old allies, the democracies of the 
West. Fascism was a by-product of Russian Bolshevism and grew out 
of opposition to it. Once the confusion of the last war was done with, 
when Germany launched Lenin and the eastern front of the Entente 
collapsed, Russia had nothing more to fear from the democracies, even 
if they.still believed that they had something to fear from her. The 
sharp change in Stalin’s home policy went naturally enough with an 
equally sharp change in foreign policy. Russia made her peace with the 
United States ; -she concluded a pact and then an alliance with France ; 
she not only entered the’League of Nations, hitherto denounced by her 
as a piece of bourgeois humbug, but in the person of Litvinov she even 
played a very prominent and effective part at Geneva. : 

I will not retrace the fortunes of this Soviet bid for the good will and 
support of the democracies. It was, I am convinced, a deliberate and 
genuine appeal, just because it was founded on real self-interest. From 
the first, I am sure, the ruler of Moscow was most anxious that a new 
European war should be avoided. His tremendous transformation of 
~ Russia by the Five Year Plans, with which he would wish his name 
to be associated in history, had only been recently brought into’ being. 
It was.too young to meet the strain of war; and it could not be un- 
affected even by a European war in which Russia took no part. This, ` 
in my view, was clear from the time when Russia allowed the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, the vital link in the Trans-Siberian trunk line, to pass 
. to Japan without a struggle. Just as the Five Year Plans aimed at the 

military equipment of Russia, so Stalin’s foreign policy aimed at 
keeping Russia-out.of-war as long as possible. It was, I feel sure, a 
complete distortion of the real position to assume that Russia was 
simply afraid to fight at all. I was repeatedly confirmed in this view by 
those Soviet sources with which I was in touch. 

To meet the new situation, Stalin invented another new formula, 
which he coupled with his “ Socialism in one country,” or the argument 
of example. It declared for “ working relations with any country, 
capitalist or not, friendly to the Soviet Union.” For several years after 
his triumph over Trotsky, he did not allow the Third International (to 
which Trotsky had appealed against him) to meet at all. When it 

- reappeared, it was as a weapon (and a very formidable one) of national 
defence to be used behind the lines of an actual or prospective enemy. 

Russia’s political action, whether at Geneva or elsewhere, can be 
followed through the period of confusion that preceded the present war. 
She had, of course, been sharply opposed to the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria and assault on China, which she rightly regarded as sheer 
imperialist aggression ; she has remained throughout consistent in her 
championship of China in a war of national defence. She has nothing 
but contempt for the powers and ambitions of Italy and, regarding 
herself as a champion of oppressed nationalities; especially non- ` 
European, she stood for the sharpest measures against Mussolini’s 
Abyssinian adventure. She had little interest in the Austrian Govern- 
ment after it had fired on the workers óf Vienna. She was all on the 
side of the parliamentary government of Spain against’ the revolt of 
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General Franco; but in her wish for the support of the democracies 
against Hitler, she was prepared to defer to the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee in London if it had the courage to insist on real non-intervention. 
Having accorded to her own minor nationalities a measure of autonomy 
quite unknown to Tsarist’ Russia, she was all for the Czechoslovaks, 
_ whom she regarded as a genuine democracy, and made an alliance with 
them, provisional—as the protocol insisted—on the execution of the 
French pledge of support to them; and even after that failed at 
Munich, she still, as is now known, offered her help and strongly 
expressed her indignation at the French desertion. She repeatedly 
asked through Litvinov for European consultations to establish a 
common front against German aggression. 

I will not dwell in detail on the long negotiations which ended with 
the surprise of the Russo-German Pact of August 23rd, 1939. All con- 
cerned have their separate responsibilities. : Never did the three chief 
parties interested—British, Russians and Poles—come together: that 
was left for them to do now in London. The Poles were not unnaturally 
afraid of accepting full Russian help in an area which was chiefly 
populated by White Russians and Ukrainians, formerly part of Russia.. 
The Russians, as one of the major powers, felt annoyed that their help 
should be made contingent on Polish acceptance. Memories of the 
Intervention of 1918-20 and suspicion of the intentions of British policy, 
' in which appeasement of Hitler seemed to have the chief place, made 

them actually imagine that we might really prefer to switch the main 
German assault on to Russia. Ribbentrop offered them what they most 
wanted—to remain in the rear of the war and outside it and to profit 
by this position. 

Russian war policy was at first directed to avoiding all complications 
with ‘her nearest possible enemy,.Germany. Anti-Fascist propaganda 
was silenced in the Moscow broadcasts, though anti-Fascist films con- 
tinued to be shown in Russia. To the rest of the world Russia said very 
much the same thing as Germany, while always representing herself as 
standing for peace. She challenged a German conquest of the whole of ` 
Poland and, with a lack of scruple which seemed to match the German, 
she rescued for herself the area assigned to her by the Curzon Line, with 
something beyond it. She recovered the left side of her old naval road 
in the Baltic, and ultimately re-annexed her lost Baltic provinces. She 
tried to do the same with the right side, but was foiled by the sturdy 
resistance of the Finns. 

But the picture changed rapidly for her with the new all-round 
aggressions of Hitler and the complete elimination of France. Russia 
at once passed irito a complete objectivity. The press and broadcasts 
threw a clear light on the rapidly changing European situation, so that 
the Government might claim the intelligent support of the public in 
any new emergency. Expert writers followed closely every new 
product of German military invention, and each was now studied and 
imitated in rigorous and realistic practice. 

Moscow had never accepted the easy anticipation of a British diat ; 
and as the new picture shaped itself, it brought home to anyone with any 

_ intelligence the obvious lesson that British and Russian interests, as 
menaced by the aggressions of Hitler, were practically identical. It was 

-evidently so in the Balkans ; it was evidently so in the Pacific ; and it 
became clear that in the Baltic too the only possible enemy of Russia 
was now Germany. 

« By now there was vay one en tor. Russia. Would she yield like 
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the little States and accept the ridiculous and intolerable New Order of 
Hitler,-or would she resist ? There were two vital points where accom- 
modation and retreat became impossible. The imposing economic pact 
which accompanied that of non-aggression had never given Germany 
anything like the material support which we were throughout receiving 
from the United States. There was only one way for the Germans to 
get what they wanted, and that was to come inside Russia and manage 


` their production and transport for themselves. This would not merely 


have meant losses, temporary or otherwise, of given territory, it would 
be a strangle-hold, under which it would be impossible for the Soviet 


_ régime itself to survive. It would have-killed the pet child of Stalin, for 


which so many sacrifices had been made; and it would have inevitably 
put an end to Stalin himself as a political figure.. The result would be 
the same if Russia admitted Germany into a partnership in Central 
Asia. The oil of Baku would have gone the same way as that of Iraq 
and Iran; among other things, Stalin’s mechanisation of agriculture 
and therefore the whole collective structure would collapse. Hitler cut 
the Gordian knot by invading Russia on June 22nd last. 

Hitler started in with time-tables to the Ural mountains: the only 
point in this must be that the Germans are getting sick of the business 
and can see no consolation in a war with Russia, and least of all in a 
war on two fronts, in exchange for loafing and’ bullying in occupied 
countries. The Russian mobilisation alone takes the minimum of a 
“` fortnight, and there is nothing at all to boast of in a sudden and un- 
announced rush of tanks against light unequipped frontier units and 
over lately annexed and comparatively unfortified territory. What is 
surprising, is that the new line should be held at all, as it certainly has 
been for some time on the vulnerable side of Ukraine. So far the main 
initial fighting has been where one would almost have expected it to be 
—in, around, and in some parts beyond the-fortified frontier of 1939. 
The blitzkrieg appears to be by now tolerably distributed on both sides. 
The Russian Army is.incomparably better equipped than in the last 
war, and the magnificent resistance, sometimes even without cartridges, 


which I witnessed then prepared me well enough to expect the tough 


and effective stand of to-day, of which German eye-witnesses at the 
front give such impressive accounts. The Russian was always master 
of the German, as man to man—Napoleon himself has recorded this—~ 
and as in the last war, he wins all bayonet encounters. The Red Army 
is no longer defending estates of squires or the profits of capitalists, but 
“the national possessions of the whole community. The pitiful educa-. 


tional gap between officers and men has now: been closed, and “ every ` 


soldier carries in his knapsack the baton of a Marshal.” Country and 
people play their part around the fighting forces as.they did with. 


Napoleon—only with far more organisation and efficiency, in which - 


the broadcast now plays a conspicuous part—and the enemy’s path is 
laid waste‘around him. In the rear, the magnificent spirit of 1812 is far 
more articulate to-day, and the tremendous drive of Stalin’s five-year 
plans of production has prepared the conditions in which to-day workers 
of all sorts are themselves doubling their own output. 


Already the nationalising process of the war is felt in army, people : 


and government. Stalin’s rule had already given it a long preface. I 


- believe that, as the war goes on, it will give ever greater reality to the . 


cause of democracy and liberation for which both government and 
people are already fightizig. - ; 
ys P BERNARD PARES » 
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ETWEEN the war of 1914 and those of our own day the world 
Be large pursued a well-defined economic policy. During that 

quarter of a century the statesmen of every nation, by means fiscal 
and monetary, were active in restraint of international trade. The result 
was an economic cataclysm such as humanity had never experienced 
before. It shook the whole world, except, indeed, the imperturbable 
statesmen plodding on in error with added unanimity. Meanwhile, 
from the depths of misery and chaos thus created, arose violent and 
wicked men in East and West. They seized power on the plea that they 
would restore prosperity, but only plunged mankind into wars once 
more. Now, as soon as the world can destroy them, is it to resume its 
pre-war economic error? If it does so, the distress thereby to be 
inflicted once more upon humanity will breed new dictators and wars 
without end. $ 

It may be said, in reply to this, that, locked as we are in a death’ 
struggle, we should not even glance at such a matter now. But suppose 
we survive! It will at once confront us then. And besides, the Axis 
Powers have long ago, at any rate since July 1940, formally raised this 
issue for the post-war world. They have proclaimed a New Order both 
for East and West. On our side, H.M. Government by the voice of its 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Eden, has declared (May 29th, 1941), with 
reference to economic reconstruction after the war, that “ While all 

„our efforts are concentrated on winning the war, H.M. Government has 
naturally been giving careful consideration to this important matter.” 
Finally, President Roosevelt in his Message to Congress of January 6th, 
1941, has proclaimed the resolution of his country to secure four 
freedoms for humanity: freedom of speech, freedom of worship, . 
freedom from want, i.e. economic freedom, and freedom from fear. 
Thus the Allies as well as the’ Axis are pledged to economic reconstruc- 
tion of some sort. For information as to what is proposed on each side, 
let us turn to the expressed views of the only two responsible statesmen, 
Mr. Eden and Dr. Clodius, who have dealt with the economic future in 
some detail since the war began. Before doing so, however, I must 
glance at the extraordinary utterance, as regards the economic future 
of France, delivered by Marshal Pétain soon after the fall of France in 
June 1940. It was published in full in the unprocurable Revue des deux 
Mondes of September 15th, 1940, under the title of “ La Politique 
Sociale de Avenir.” It need not long detain us, all the more that it 
dealt with the economic future of France alone. 

In reading this programme of Marshal Pétain, we can only rub our 
eyes in amazement. We are back to the times of the Ancien Régime. 
Apparently, the Bastille has not fallen. King Louis is on the throne. 
Indeed, the Marshal himself tells us that we should model our economics 
on the principles of those days, and he holds up “ the most national 
of our poets, the good La Fontaine” as the author from whom we 
should seek instruction, taking to heart his fable of ‘‘ The Worker and 
his Children.” Consistently, the Marshal ridicules all that his country 
has stood for during 150 years. Happily, “ the monstrous and flabby 

. State ” has now collapsed, with its “illogical, incoherent and contra- 

-dictory system.” “ The so-called social laws of the Third Republic,” 

* presumably the measures for pensions, holidays, health insurance, and 
so forth, are disapproved by this stern reactionary. The watchwords of 
France are sneered away: Liberty is “ the liberty to die of hunger ” ; 
e 
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pala: is futile unless “ fitted into a rational: flerarchy ” ; Fraternity 
an absurd concept.” Modern ideas on these things, it seems, are 
fica products foolishly imported into France; What “ We yearn for ” 
are Christian economiçs, for Christianity teaches“ men: “to accept 
willingly the. necessity of work.”. Thus Christianity is to be identified 
with the National Socialism’ of Hitler, and, therefore, adds the un- 
hesitating Marshal, ““ we find little trouble;in accepting the National 

Socialist idea.” It is a: ‘pity that, in quoting that fable of La Fontaine, 
he did not mention the lines.in which the Worker begs his children not 
to forfeit the heritage of the. past. 

Upon all this pronouncement there is.a single ecient to be made. It 
sheds a powerful light upon,what happened when France fell in June 
1940. As soon as the: Republic was unhorsed, it is clear that Royalism 
. sprang into the saddle. The Ancien Régime, by gracious permission of 

Hitler, renewed its claim’ to` the throne. Bad economics, a feeble 
fabulist, and false Christianity formed its programme and its creed. 
This France could only hope to live by shedding industrialism. The 
working classes must take their chance under‘the Reich. <The agri- 
cultural ‘classes of unoccupied France must resume the yoke of 
feudalism. 

To turn to Germany, what is the international economic policy which 
it proffers to the world? It has been stated very clearly by Dr. Clodius, 
the Reich Minister of Trade, in the Journal Berlin, Rome, Tokyo, of 
February 1941, in commentary on the Trade Agreement between 
Germany and Italy concluded at that date. “ Even after the war,” he 
says,“ a return to free uncontrolled international trade and freedom to 
make international payments will be out of the question, because it ‘has 
been shown that international commerce cannot be revitalised in this 
way. Only when the State controls international trade and international 
payments can the requisite conditions for the rehabilitation of European 
economic life be created.” It is noticeable that sonie time previously 
(July 25th, 1940) Dr. Funk, Reich Minister of Trade, had already 
defined this policy in its applicability to South America. “ Either 
German-South American trade relations will take place on the basis of 
free agreements with sovereign poni American States, or they will 
not take place at all”. .: ` - 

-Now, if we analyse the tids statistics of Europe as a whole in 
ordinary times, we shall find that, in the last normal year, 1937, the 
total external trade of the twenty-six sovereign States which then 
composed Europe, was, as to 60 per cent., intra~European, and, as to 
40 per cent., extra~European.. Aécording to the German plan, this 
immense extra-European trade, now in the hands of private enterprise, 
is to be expropriated and placed in the hands of the Nazi-State. For 
we must remember that Europe, as it is now being organised, consists 
of an inner zone, the Greater Reich, which is based on erf labour; and 
an outer zone, which is based on the plunder, in one form or another, of 
the different nations composing it,, i.e. Denmark, Norway, France, 
Italy, the Balkan States, and so forth. This robbery i is either partial, 

. i.e. the peoples are forced to sell their goods to Germany at less than the 
market value, or it is plain straightforward plunder. Thus, details 
apart, the Europe of the future is to be one economic unit under Berlin, . 
‘and the external international trade of this unified Europe is to be 
operated likewise from that centre. How will this plan work, say, as* 
regards South America, in the case of which we have, as aforesaid, the 


advantage of Dr. Funk’s explanation -of it ? : 
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Normally, the private citizens of the twenty South American 
Republics send nearly 30 per cent. of their. exports to: Continental 
Europe. All this trade must be handed over by them to-their respective 
governments, so. that these governments may be allowed to conduct 
their commercial exchanges solely with the Reich. The motive of the 
Reich in insisting upon this regulation can‘only be that it will enable the 
Reich to blackmail the individual States of that Continent into €cOnomic 
subjection to its will, a coursé which would be impossible if the trade 
were left, as it is mow, in private hands on both sides of the Atlantic. A 
gruesome prospect this for the South American peoples who, addition- 
ally, will also have forféited their entire‘huge export trade with Great 
Britain. For according to Dr. Ley, another colleague of Dr. Clodius, 
“ England must be destroyed and become oncemore that unknown 
green island which she was centuries ago.” Besides this economic fate, 
a political fate is to be reserved for South America by Hitler himself, 
who declared to Rauschning, when President of the Senate of Danzig, 
“ We shall.create a new Germany in South America.” It may thus be 
asserted that the economic policy of Nazidom contemplates the creation, 
or is engaged in creation, of three concentric circles in which, respectively, ` 
serfdom, robbery, and blackmail aré the principles to be pursued. 

Turning next from the post-war economic aims of Germany to those 
of Britain, these latter have been officially defined by Mr. Eden (May - 
29th, 1941). It is safe to say that no wiser or more statesmanlike 
economic utterance has been made by a responsible British statesman 
during the last twenty-five years, that is, since the days when we 
enacted the McKenna Duties in 1915 and started upon the path of 
trade restriction which we have so unfortunately pursued ever since. 
But now we seem suddenly to have emerged from this slough of error, 
and have put behind us the days when (March 18th, 1933).Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain could declare at Birmingham, “ we cannot go back to 

- Free Trade, not even if all the world adopted it.” . 
After the war, as Mr. Eden informs us, “ let no one suppose that we, 
for our part, intend to return to the chaos of the Old World. To do so 
would bankrupt: us no less than others.” In plainer terms, we are to 
effect such arrangements “ as will permit the revival of international 
trade on the widest possible basis. We shall hope to see the develop- 
ment of a system of international exchange in which the trading of 
goods and services will be the central feature.” As regards Germany, 
“under a system of free economic co-operation Germany must play a 
part. But here I draw a firm distinction. We must never forget that 
Germany is the worst master Europe has yet known. Five times in the 
last-century she has violated peace. She must never be in a position to 
play that réle again. . . . A lasting settlement and internal peace of the 
Continent is our-only aim.” ae. 
Of the policy so admirably enunciated by Mr. Eden it may be said 
that it has two merits, one explicit and the other implicit. In the first 
place, it implements, at a stroke, our constant but hitherto rather vague 
assertions that we are fighting in the cause of freedom. For, up till now, 
it was somewhat difficult to understand how the two big Protectionist 
Powers, the United States and Great Britain, could, either of them, 
- claim that rôle. Hitherto it had to be assumed that the words of Mr. 

Neville Chamberlain, spoken at Birmingham (March 18th, 1933), still 
“rule our policy, all the more that they had been enunciated shortly 
after we had become a fully-fledged Protectionist Power in 1932. Thus 
ffom r915 to 1932 we had -gradually, and from 1933 onwards had 
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"formally, abandoned economic freedom. This inconsistency between 
` practice and precept is, it seems, to be rectified. Continental Europe, 


Mr. Eden tells us, will at the end of the war be able to export few goods : 

it will be “starved_and bankrupt.” But this situation can only be 
remedied by “ the countries of the British Empire and their Allies, with 
the United States and South America.” It is, presumably, only by 
reversing the economic policy which the world has pursued during the 
last quarter of a century that the “chaos” of which Mr. Eden has 


. spoken so eloquently can be cured. ` 


The second feature in Mr. Eden’s exposition of-our war aims was 
tacit rather than expressed. Nevertheless, this reticence also merits 
the. most cordial support. Infiimerable worthy men -in innumerable 
utterances are advocating the revival; if not of the League of Nations in 
full blast, at any rate; of some sort of European,-and even world-wide, 
political organisation. Such.a policy would be assuredly highly danger- 
ous at the present time. As long as the nations have not abandoned 
their: mutual economic warfare, such an- organisation is unthinkable: 
It was that warfare which destroyed the League of Nations.as we knew 
it. For the component nations of the League were never at peace with 
each other-but always at war, an economic war only, but a deadly war 
nevertheless, directed not at their mutual lives but at their mutual 
livelihoods. Hence it is that, until this economic warfare is ended, no 
political reorganisation of the world has the remotest chance of success, 
Was it on this ground that Mr. Eden emphasised the prime necessity 
and the prior necessity of. economic peace ? If this consideration was 
implicit in his statement.of our war aims, it was indeed most wise. And 
besides this, the war is not yet finished! How, then, on the very prin- 
ciple of freedom, should’Great Britain be justified in propounding a 
scheme of. political reorganisation over the -heads and without the 
“knowledge of the people of Europe Peen po 

GEORGE PEEL. 


e 


 ROUMANIA. AND THE RUSSO- -- 
‘GERMAN WAR. 


EVER has history .brought Roumania into a more difficult 
N conflict of material or spiritual issues than this war. The two 

great rival Powers, Germany and. Russia, have acted, first 
jointly, for the inner disruption and material weakening of Roumania, 
and later she was forced to take the-side of one against the other. The 
history of Stephen the Great, or Michael the Brave, has some similarity 
with the situation of to-day, but the tragedy was never so complete nor 
so. deeply affecting the whole nation as to-day. 

In August 1939, Hitler and Stalin signed their friendship and non- 
aggression pact-for ten years, which enabled Germany to start the war. 
_ In that pact the fate of the Finnish territory, the Baltic States, Poland 
- and Bessarabia was settled. Hitler paid generously for the peace, which 
he never intended to keep indefinitely, but there was no material proof 
of th at deal until Ribbentrop revealed it quite clearly in his “ Declara- . 
tion ” of June 22nd, 1941. 

A delimitation of spheres of interest by a renunciation of Guan 
interference in Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Bessarabia, 
while the Territories of the former Polish State up the Narew-Bug-San 
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line were to be annexed by Russia, in accordance with the wish of the 
Soviet Government. i 


Although the Russo-German pact spoke about *' spheres of interest ” 
and “ renunciation of interference ” this was only a new Nazi term for 
giving away those countries. But when on June 24th, 1940, the Soviet 
Government informed the Wilhelmstrasse that they intended tosolve the 
Bessarabian question “ by force,” the Reich was.“ indignant ” only 
because Moscow asked also the northern Bukovina—“ which had never 
been mentioned at the earlier negotiations’’—because it would have 
“a detrimental effect on.Germany’s economic interests in Roumania,” 
and because it .would “ disorganise the lifé-of the German minority 
groups:” But Germany “ has supported the Soviet standpoint against 
Roumania, though with a heavy heart.” __ r. 

I have reason to believe that this last’ phrase is as untrue as many 
other statements by German leaders. ‘In“1939 they acquiesced in the 
rape of Bessarabid ; in 1940, I am convinced, it was by Germany’s 
own advice that the Soviet-put the question of Bessarabia so brutally. 
The reasons were because Roumania was still a potential ally of Great 
Britain and the gateway to the Balkans, German economic power was 
still shared with England and other countries, the Roumanian army and 
nation was still determined to fight for their territory, and, to quote 
Ribbentrop, “ the outbreak of war between Roumania and Hungary 
was imminent.” But all this could be turned in favour of Germany by 
a stroke: the disastrous spectre for Roumania of a lost war on two 
fronts, against Hungary and Russia. If Russia started the pincer move- 
ment and Hungary exerted pressure later, Rotimania could not invoke 
the British guarantee, which was only negotiated for the case ofa “ direct 
or indirect.German attack”; and although it was framed in general 
terms, by not stating. clearly that it would work:also against a Russian 
aggression, it left that leak open for an indirect German attack on 
Russia. So Hitler “ advised that Bessarabia should be ceded.” He 
knew, like others,. except shortsighted. leading Roumanians in 
_Bucharest, that a cession without fighting is bound to bring a moral 
collapse of the army and the population, at the same time compromising 
the position of those who advocated a policy of resistance and neutrality, 
as well as driving Roumania completely into Germany’s arms. The 
economic and strategic keypoint in the Balkans was about to be gained 
without war, by political pincers. i 

The second act of this drama developed quickly, thanks to the 
excellent German management.’ Hitler stated in his “ Proclamation ” ~ 
of June 22nd, 1941: , 


The Roumanian Government:believed, however, that they could not. 
answer for the cession of Bessarabia in the eyes of their own people 
unless Germany and Italy in compensation would at least guarantee the 
integrity of what still remained of Roumania. I did so, with a heavy 
heart, principally because, if the Germans give a guarantee, that means. 
that the guarantee is kept. We are neither Britons nor Jews. É 


This happened on June 26th, 1940, but on August 30th Ribbentrop 
and Ciano broke this guarantee and presented the Roumanian Govern- - 
‘ment with a ready-made map of the new Roumanian-Hungarian 
frontier (the Vienna award). By that 14 million Roumanians and only 
‘900,000 Hungarians were transferred to Hungary. An impossible and 
ridiculous frontier-line has-been traced, which is a caricature of any 
ethnical, geographical, historical or economic facts. 
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Although Ribbentrop in his “ Declaration ” stated that `“ this 
guarantee could in no way be directed against Russia,” Hitler pointed 
out in his “ Proclamation ™” that to. Molotov’s first question (on his 
visit to Berlin at the beginning of 1941) he replied that “ the German 
guarantee is a general one ” ; therefore it would also work “ in the case 
of an attack by Soviet Russia on Roumania.” : 

The four questions of Molotov reveal the whole imperialistic policy 
pursued: by the U.S.S.R. f 


x. Occupation of Moldavia as far as the Carpathians—the best 
strategic frontier—and the Dobrudja, to-make a link with 
‘Bulgaria; ` ; z , 

2. military occupation of Bulgaria, which means the domination 
of the Balkans ; o ; 

3. occupation of strategic points on the -Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus—thus betraying her old ally Turkey and probably 
being the main cause of the unique international situation in 
which Ataturk’s country is placed-to-day, as the ally of the 
three belligerents ; ; . 

4. Narvik—through Finland. 


Hitler used these secrets of his ally to impress the Balkan countries 
and to gain their sympathy. We must conclude that Russia’s policy 
was clumsy, and in any case badly, staged. j . 

The Roumanian army is now fighting side by side with Germany to 
regain a province lost under the heavy pressure of two mighty neigh- 
bours. The whole country is claimed to be behind this “ patriotic 
action ” of General Antonescu. Every Roumanian would feel glad to 
recover it; but this joy will be diminished when they realise that it 
would only mean putting the rich Bessarabian soil entirely at the 
disposal of Germar necessities. What is Greater Roumania worth ‘if _ 
it has the only hope “ that Hitler will provide her an honourable place _ 
in his European Sun,” as a former Prime Minister put it so tragically ? 
Politically minded as most Roumanians are, they are also aware that 
this is not the last stage of the gigantic struggle, and that it is rather 
-dangerous for a small nation to take. part in the fight of the giants, 
especially as this war“serves only in a secondary way Roumanian 
interests. This knowledge will greatly reduce their fighting spirit ; it 
primarily provides Germany with cannon fodder, with a number of 
satellite -Powers in this “ Christian Crusade ” against “ Antichrist,” 

_and it is meant to cement collaboration for the sake of the future 
-Pan-Europe under German patronage. 

Hitler hopes to attract allies which he would otherwise not have been 
able to do by economic collaboration and military pressure alone. His 
success will depend very much on British and Soviet diplomacy, as well 
as on their propaganda and peace aims. Nobody in those parts of the 
world would like to give up private liberty or State independence. On - 
the Russian frontier, Europe fights the battle of her future, which the 
majority of Europeans hope to develop in a direction different from 
that of the dictatorial and imperialistic Power policy of the two main 
combatants. British statesmen have a singular occasion to show their 
ability and win this battle for Anglo-Saxon ideals, but precious time. 

_ should not be lost again. Their task is facilitated by the above object- 
lesson of the lack of morality, when greedy might, not high principles’’ 

of equality or humanity towards the smaller and weaker States, shaped 

the deeds of the two biggest Powers in continental Europe. The solution 
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is a strong Federation, from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, of free 
nations in a free Commonwealth, which would not and could not be 
imperialistic, but only work for the preservation. of peace. This has 
been my gospel ever since 1929. 

The Agreement signed between Great Britain and U.S.S.R. on 
July īxrth is an encouraging step towards a lasting solution of the 
problems in that part of the world. It means that the smaller nations 
living between Germany and Russia know now that their fate will 
depend also on the British attitude. This is a very important psycho- 
logical factor in the maintenance of an anti-Nazi spirit in those 
countries, giving them the certainty that they are not being left in the 
hands of one or both the neighbouring imperialistic states. Great 
Britain, and this will mean also U.S.A., will be interested and will play 
an important part in the settlement. 


V. V. Trea, 
Formerly Roumanian Minister in London. 


WHITHER SWEDEN AND. 
FINLAND? 


T is now an accepted commonplace that neutrality is a thing of the 
Jos When a year ago mortal catastrophe befell the Low Countries, 
Denmark and Norway, it revealed in one lurid and final flash a 
truism which was becoming more and more apparent not merely since 
the advent of dictatorships in Europe but for a much longer period. 
President Wilson said nearly twenty-five years ago that there would be 
no neutrality in the next world war. The series of disasters great and 
small nations alike have had to face since September 1939 provides 
eloquent proof—if indeed any were required—that self-proclaimed 
- “antouchability ” offers no protection whatever. Even the capacity 
to, fight a would-be invader is not necessarily a deterrent. “As to 
appeasement, experience has shown that far from being a means to 
avert a clash it is the surest way to bring one about—in the 
aggressor’s own time. It was Mr. Churchill who so picturesquely pointed 
out in the days of Munich that appeasement is not the avoidance of war 
through dishonour but the certainty of war plus dishonour. ` ; 
As we enter the third year of the present conflict the recapitulation 
of these fundamental truths might seem almost ridiculous. Yet there 
are not only individuals but whole nations or Governments who still 
pretend to believe in them. The most striking example is Sweden, and 
her official spokesmen never miss the opportunity of proclaiming that 
their country is neutral. As a'matter of curiosity I have looked, up the 
word “ neutral ” in the.Oxford Dictionary, which gives the following 
definition of it : 


Not assisting either of two belligerent States, belonging to a State that 


thus stands aloof, exempted or excluded from active or passive . 


hostilities. 


With all respect to my Swedish friends—and I am privileged to have 

many—their country’s record since the war began is in complete 

contradiction with that definition. However reluctantly, Sweden has 

more than once actively or passively assisted a belligerent state, and 
ê s > 
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she has certainly never stood aloof. - Though, luckily for her, up to now 
her territory has remained uninvaded, she has not been exempt from 
hostilities either. Now bearing in mind Sweden’s geographical position ` 
and her economic structure—sthe two guiding considerations of her 
foreign policy—there is nothing surprising in all that. But what seems 
so odd is her peeved insistence that none of these-things have happened 
or that they are of no consequence to the world outside. 

To take the latest development first. Simultaneously with the out- 
break of hostilities between Germany and Russia on June 22nd, there 
also began a new war between the Russians and the Finns. Whereupon 
the Swedish Government granted transit facilities for a German division 
to be moved from Norway into Finland, ostensibly in answer to a joint — 
German and Finnish request. In fairness to the Swedish Government it 

-must be stated that this decision was not taken lightly. The Riksdag 
was consulted in a secret session and there is every reason to believe 
that not only in Parliament but within the Government itself there was ` 
much opposition to allowing these German troops to cross Swedish 
territory. The Press was most outspoken on the issue, too. Moreover, 
even after the event had taken place, both the Prime Minister, Herr ` 
Per Albin Hansson, who is the leader of the Social Democratic party, 
and Professor Bagge, Minister of Education and leader ‘of the Con- 
servative party, felt called upon. to deliver public orations in which 
they sought to justify the Government’s action. The nature of their 
pleadings is really outside the scope of this argument ; nobody in his 
senses would question the Swedes’ right to decide-for themselves or their 
claim to be the best judges of their country’s interests. Nor does it 
matter in this context whether by granting right of passage to one 
‘German division they avoided other, heavier demands. What does 
matter, however, is that by acting as they did they certainly com- 
- mitted a breach of neutrality, and it is puerile to deny.this. Again,’ 
they chose to yield to Germany’s pressure at a moment when the 
Germans are so heavily engaged in Russia, as well as in the battle of, 
the Atlantic and the Near East, that it is extremely unlikely they could“ 
have afforded an invasion of Sweden in addition to their existing com- 
mitments. However, were this Swedish concession an isolated action it 
would have been possible to explain it, at least in part, by a genuine 
desire to help Finland. It is not an isolated action. The important thing ` 
to bear in mind at this point is not so much that during the first Russo- 
Finnish war they refused to let British and French troops cross Sweden ; 
by that, as a matter of fact, they probably saved’ the Allies from a 
terrible disaster. The important considerations to bear in mind are of a 
different order. These range from transit facilities being given to the 
Germans soon after the invasion of Norway was completed to a whole 
series.of “ appeasement ” gestures of varying importance. I indicated . 
some of these in an article entitled “ Scandinavia and the War ”’ which 
appeared in THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW of February 1941. Since then 
attempts to muzzle the Press have grown in frequency and in scope. 
There has been this grotesque situation, for instance, that an issue of 
Sweden’s leading weekly, Vecko Journalen, was confiscated because of 
an article by Herr Engberg, a prominent member of Premier Hansson’s 
. own Socialist party, and until recently Minister of Education in his- 
- Cabinet. Or again, there has been a row because the Press reported a 
- speech by Mr. Harold Nicolson made in London before an Angl6- 
Swedish audience, this particular oration apparently failing to satisfy 
the delicate susceptibilities of Herr K. G. Westman, the over-zealous 
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Minister of Justice: . Incidentally, the Swedish translation of Mr. 
Nicolson’s little book on the war was banned as soon as it appeared. 

German propaganda has been very active and it is openly served by 
two or three newspapers. On’ the other hand the news-sheet issued by 
the British press attaché has on occasion been banned or confiscated. 
Each one of these episodes may not be very important in itself, even 
though the examples could be multiplied ad infinitum. But they are 
symptomatic ; they are portents of a trend that is undeniable. The 
public and the Government are rather out of step on all these issues—a 
situation not unlike that which prevailed in Britain from, say, 1935 to 
May 1940. In a country where the love of freedom and justice is deeply 
engrained in every citizen ; where democracy is not an object of lip 
_ service but a reality of everyday life; where labour has an absolute 
` majority in Parliament and capital is essentially progressive; in a 
. country, moreover, whose sympathy. for invaded Denmark and Norway 
is profound and genuine, there cannot be much love lost for Nazi 
Germany or for appeasement. The nation trusts the Government, yet 
it iè perturbed and irritated by its pusillanimous foreign policy. Of 
course it is ridiculous to suspect old trade union leaders like Per Albin 
and his closest collaborators of any leanings towards dictatorship or of 
any sympathies with Germany’s cause in this war. These men are 
sincere democrats. But there are many imponderables. The hatred 
and fear of Russia is an hereditary obsession. The sceptical disbelief in 
Britain’s capacity to act is the result of the disenchantment, the dismay, 
the painful impression created by us over a period of years—from 
non-intervention to the evacuation of Crete. But chief of all these 
is the factor of economic dependence on, and natural respect for 
Germany. 

After losing her ‘trade outlets to the wést, where Great Britain and 
the U.S.A. were not only her principal markets but also vital sources of 
supply, Sweden only kept three life-lines with the world outside: 
through Petsamo, through Russia, and through Germany. The few 
odd ships that have, after endless negotiations, been allowed to sail to 
or from Gothenburg, hardly count. But now Petsamo is virtually 
closed. Trade with Russia, which throughout 1940-1 the Swedes had 
gone out of their way to develop despite their loathing of the Soviet 
Government, has presumably also been discontinued. Only Germany 
remains, or beyond that the Lebensraum. Not a very enviable position 
for a country whose staple industries require export markets and which 
is entirely dependent on foreign raw materials for the production of 
many of her goods. Not to mention fuel, cattle fodder, textiles and a 
few other-necessities. If the Germans choose to cut off their coal 
supplies to Sweden, the whole of Swedish industry would come to a 
standstill ; there is no other place where they can get this coal; Or, if 
the Germans decided to prevent even the relatively small trade turnover. 
with Finland, Denmark and Norway, or with South Eastern Europe, 
the Swedes would soon feel the pinch. The Government is probably 
quite sincere when it claims that it will not be blackmailed or bullied 
into anything ; or when it declares its determination not to compromise 
_ beyond a certain point. It tries to persuade itself and the people that 

Sweden is getting stronger every day, that her armament industries 
are working as never before, that the Army and Navy are growing, and 
that even airplane construction is forging ahead. They have certainly 
spent a vast fortune on these things and are about to spend much more. 
But a few turns of the screw by Germany, and the very foundation of 
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this imposing superstructure is shaken or destroyed. How can Sweden 
fight a modern war without oil, for instance, to mention but the most 
obvious of the inherent weaknesses? They try to assuage their own 
misgivings by arguing that they are acting not only in Sweden’s interest 
but in that of Scandinavia as a whole.. By remaining neutral and 
prosperous they will be able when hostilities are over to help their sister 
nations, they say. Only the future can prove whether that contention 
is justified. But meanwhile the good Swedes, who were so vehement 
in their condemnation of British appeasement, have by their own 
endeavours on similar lines brought their country into a position that 
does not greatly differ from the status of Rumania on the eve of the. 
Gleichschaltung. 

If Sweden’s troubles are thus largely self-made, not so the position 
of Finland. Hers is a tragic fate. Within the brief period of twenty 
months she is for the second time at war with Russia. In’1939-40 she 
earned the admiration of the whole world by the courageous stand she 
made. This conflict is different. Not that it can be blamed on the Finns, 
for no sane person could affirm they have deliberately plunged into a 
second war after the battering they got last year. Yet it is undeniable 
that they are now being used by the Germans as a basis against Russia, 
the Russia which has become Britain’s ally. Not only that, but Finland’s 
official spokesmen, President Ryti and Field-Marshal Mannerheim, 
have openly proclaimed that this is a holy war against Russia and have 
paid striking tributes to their German associates. Even believing as I 
do that these declarations were made under duress, even knowing as we 
must what pressure the Germans are exercising upon the Finns, it is 
impossible to get away from the feeling that there was no need to go 
quite so far or with quite so much zeal. Of Finland’s original desire to 
keep out of the Russo-German clash at almost any price there is little 
doubt. Also, being realists, the Finns hope for, and many of them believe 
in, a British victory. None of them could have desired_to find their 

- country on the side of Britain’s enemy. Yet it is hard to see how they 
could have refused to let the German divisions in when the precarious- 

_hess of their position in the first Russian war is fully realised. Again, 
up to the last moment they never knew the true nature of Russo- 
German relations. ‘On quite a number of vital issues affecting Finland, 
e.g. the question of the nickel mines near Petsamo, the Russian and the 

- German legations in Helsinki seemed to work in unison. Thete is no 
discoverable evidence that the Russians ever protested against the 
presence of German troops in Finland until Hitler opened hostilities on 
June 22nd. That the Finns would like to avail themselves of the 
present circumstances to regain their lost territories there is little 
doubt. But had they been able to avoid being involved in the clash 
between their two formidable neighbours they would certainly not 
have raised this issue now. —- i 

With Denmark and Norway invaded, with Sweden far away on the 
road of appeasement, and Finland once more fighting in the war, the 
Scandinavian scene certainly is:not bright. People in this country are 
rather apt to be censorious about the smaller nations, especially those 
of.-Northern Europe. Before being too condemnatory we should think 
of our own record in the not too distant past. Let us remember the 
closing of the Burma Road. Yet we are China’s friends now. Let us 
remember the visit of a British Prime Minister to Hitler in Munich and 
Berchtesgaden, with the well-known results. ‘Yet we are the Allies of 
Czechoslovakia to-day and pledged to her restoration, Again, there was 
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Abyssinia. Yet the Negus has been able to regain his throne and country, 
‘thanks to Britain’s victories. 

The actions of Sweden and Finland may be bitterly disappointing to 
us to-day. Who knows whether before the present conflict is over we 
shall not find them on our side? For that is where they belong, and 
what is more—they know it. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


POLAND CONTINUES TO FIGHT. 


HE complete occupation of Polish territory by the Germans did 
not signify the end of the Polish resistance. It is generally known 
that a Polish army had been constituted in France, that it has 
gloriously fought in France as well as in Norway. It is known that there 
is to-day a Polish army in Great Britain, that there are Polish troops in 
Palestine, that the Polish navy and the Polish air force play gallantly 
their part in the Battle of Britain. It is less known perhaps that the 
bulk of this Polish army is constituted by men who have crossed over to 
France after the end of the Polish war, by men who in order to continue _ 
their fight had to escape from Poland or from the Hungarian and 
Rumanian camps for prisoners of war, and risk their liberty and their 
life in case they had been caught. . 

This fight of the Polish army is, however, only one part of the fight 
that is still going on. A second, not less important part of the struggle, 
is the fight which day after day is going on without interruption in 
occupied Poland. The whole history of this fight cannot be told to-day 
for obvious reasons. The Gestapo would only be too happy to find any 
` indication which would help them. However, even on the basis of 

what the Germans know already, on the basis of information given by 
the German and German-controlled-press, one is able to piece together 
an approximate picture not only of the stubborn resistance of the Polish 
people, but of the actual war that is going on in all the corners of Poland. 
One of the most striking features is of course the completeness of the 
Polish non-collaboration with the Germans. To say nothing of France, 
even in Norway and Holland the Germans have found tiny groups of 
fifth columnists and traitors who were quite ready to help them in 
ruling their own country.- Quisling has become a common name. There 
_is to-day in Norway a complete Quisling régime, there are in Holland 
Dutchmen (like Rost van Tonningen) in key positions. There are, 
perhaps, even in these countries certain decent people who have 
accepted a collaboration in the hope to improve by this collaboration 
the lot of their countrymen. In Poland the situation is quite different. 
Of course there are still Polish petty officials, tramway drivers, clerks 
or policemen. But all the German attempts to build up a Polish govern- 
ment have failed. In the first months after the conquest, the Nazis 
approached many people in order to persuade them to form a govern- 
ment.on the Hacha model, but nobody accepted. 
This total refusal of collaboration has led Hitler to a change of policy. 
- As long as he hoped-to get some Poles to work with him the non- ` 
annexed part of Poland was officially called “ Polnischer Reststaat,” 
` and the Germans affirmed that this part will form after the war an 
independent unit under German protectorate. To-day this part is called 
simply “ Polnisches Restgebiet,” the territory where Poles are allowed 
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to live, and the Governor-General, Frank, affirms that the Polish:State 
has disappeared for ever. This passive resistance entails sacrifices. The’ 
Germans in their desire to destroy the Polish nation have invented new 
nationalities. They affirm that the inhabitants of Upper Silesia: are 
Silesians, not Poles; the inhabitants of Polish Pomerelia are to be 
considered as Kashubs;- the mountaineers of Tatra are for the 
Germans a special nationality of “ Gorale ” (mountaineers). To accept 
a membership of this new nationality means to. escape the disabilities 
of the Poles, to escape persecution, to have better food rations. Never- 
theless when the Germans made a new census in the Tatra mountains, 
of the 200,000 mountaineers who had to reply whether they were 
“ Gorale ” or Poles only thirty accepted the profitable new nationality. 

This boycott of German rule is sternly enforced. A Polish film star, 
Igo Sym, learnt it to his detriment. To better his lot he declared himself 
a German and was rewarded by the directorship of a theatre. Soon 
afterwards, in the first days of March 1941, he was found shot-in his 
Warsaw flat. This political murder proves that passive resistance is not 
the only weapon of the Poles. And there are many more proofs of active 
struggle. Very often one finds in the papers reports of fights between 
the German police or German soldiers ‘and Polish “ bandits.” This term 
of bandits, which the Germans borrowed from their Japanese Axis 
friends, ‘denotes in Poland as in.China the guerilla fighters who hide in 
the forests and continue their armed struggle. The Krakauer Zeitung 
of February 26th gives a glimpse of how this struggle is conducted. It 
says that a house where Polish insurgents barricaded themselves was 
besieged by German troops and set on fire. The insurgents were killed, 
but they had succeeded in killing some of their assailants, among them 
a lieutenant. At the funeral of this lieutenant another armed encounter - 
, between the police and Polish patriots took place. The Warsaw papers 

at the same time announced an armed encounter in Warsaw between 
the persons defending a clandestine munition store and the German | 
police who had discovered it. Thus. the Germans themselves confess 
that.a kind of armed struggle is continually going on. 

Still more revealing is the Ostdeutscher Beobachter of May 14th. This 
paper brought the obituary notice of three S.S. leaders, who all “ died 
unexpectedly ” in the night of May 9th. A later number brought more 
obituary notices of people who died “ on duty ” on this same night, and 
one of these notices added the words “ as the result of enemy action.” 
As there had been no British air raid on Poznan on the night of May gth 
the only conclusion one can drawis that there had been an armed en-- 
counter between theS.S. and Polish guerilla troops. Thesameissue of the - 
Osideutscher Beobachter of May 14th brings another important item. Itis 
the report of the trial of twenty-four Poles who at the end of 1939 had 
formeda secret military organisation. The object of this organisation was 
- “attheright moment to take up arms against the German authorities and 
institutions and create a new Poland. To keep members and sym- 
pathisers informed a provocative journal Polonia Poznanska was 
issued.” Three of these young people were sentenced to death, others 
to long-term imprisonment. - These terrible sentences are meant to 
intimidate the Poles. The Ostdeutscher Beobachter writes : “ The Polish 
population must realise that there will be no repetition of 1918 in the - 
Eastern areas either. The activities of the Polish Military Organisa- 
tion and the insurgents during 1918-19 against German institutions was ° 
possible only once, and cannot be repeated.” But there can be no doubt 
that these menaces will be of no avail. For one organisation discovered, 
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—after eighteen months of activity—three new will spring up. Another 
trial—again with several death sentences—discovers the sabotage of 
railway workers and admits that as a résult “ fifty-three carriages were 
lost to service in the German railways.” 

Another aspect of the illegal struggle is the dissemination of news and 
the clandestine press. All the Polish newspapers have been suppressed 
by the Germans. The only press available is the German press and two 
or three papers published in Polish by Germans. All wireless sets have 

. been confiscated in order to deprive the Poles of any contact with the 
outer world. It is again in a German paper that we find an indication 
how the Poles contrive to get their news by the wireless, despite this 
handicap. The Thorner Freiheit of February 19th reports a trial before 
the special tribunal at Grudziadz. The principal accused was the Polish 
housekeeper of a German doctor, who had access to the wireless set of 
her master and who listened in to the British broadcasts. But with her 
stood in the dock a youngster, who had to translate the broadcasts in 
English, several other persons, who were invited to listen in, anda man 
who had to stand guard on the staircase in order to prevent discovery. 
We see thus the embryo of an organisation for the dissemination of 
news. Apart from such embryonic organisations there is certainly a lot 
of clandestine wireless sets and the news from London regularly reaches 
the Poles. This private dissemination of wireless news plays, however, 
only a subordinate rôle. The essential rôle is played by the illegal press. 

The Poles have a long-standing training in publishing illegal papers. 
The Robotnik, the organ of the Polish Socialist Party, appeared regularly 
for years, notwithstanding all the efforts of the Tsarist Okhrana. As 
soon as one printing press was discovered and the editors were sent to 
Siberia, another printing press appeared. During the first world war 
there were in Warsaw, in the time of the Russians as well as in the time - 
of the German occupation, several illegal papers which appeared regu- 
larly, and I am very proud to have been the editor of one of them. The 
development of the illegal press to-day, however, is on a scale of which 
we have not dared to dream. There are no less than twenty-eight 
illegal papers in Poland, all of them appearing regularly, most of them 
printed. These represent the whole range of Polish public opinion. 
They contain editorial articles, news about what is happening in Poland, 

~ and above all news of what is happening in the world. The editors‘have 

access to the wireless and each British victory, each happening on the 
stage of international politics, is reported immediately. One of these 

. papers performed even the incredible feat of presenting a photograph 

of Winston Churchill and General Sikorski inspecting the Polish forces 
in Britain. Another contained a poem on the bombardment of Warsaw 
which had been published in London. Thanks to this illegal press the 

Poles are as completely informed of what is happening as if they had 

direct access to the free press of Britain. 

This press has still another rôle. It issues the mot d'ordre. I have 
mentioned that all political opinions are represented by different 
papers. However, these differences are differences of opinion on the 
rebuilding of Poland in the future. For the time there is unanimity, 
unanimity in the recognition of the Polish army in Britain and of the 
” Polish Government in London as the actual and legal-representative of 
Poland, unanimity in the decision to continue the struggle against 

ermany on Polish soil by all available means. The figures of circulation 
of this illegal press cannot be given. But there are proofs that practically 
the whole population in the towns and a large part in the country is 
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reached by them, because the mots d’ordre are obeyed. For instance, the 
papers ordered the boycott of a German circtis which had come to . 
Warsaw. Nobody went. The papers ordered for the anniversary of the 

war a silent demonstration: all the Poles were to stay indoors from 

2 to 4 p.m. on September Ist. The streets of Warsaw were deserted. 

Thus even these Poles, who are not knit together by a closer organisa- 

tion, are able to obey common directives in their action. 

It is a terribly costly war, not only for.the individuals who are caught 
in any anti-German activity, who know that they have forfeited their 
lives. Thus the housekeeper who has organised the listening-in to the 
British wireless has been condemned to death and her associates to 
eight or ten years of hard labour. (In Czechoslovakia the maximum 
penalty for listening to the British wireless is five years of prison.) It is 
costly for the whole nation. For the Germans have introduced in 
Poland a new conception of criminal law: the conception of “ collec- 
tive responsibility.” That means that, if the actual “ criminal ” cannot 
be found, hostages are taken and executed. Thirty people have already 

_ been executed because the murderer of Igo Sym‘has not been found, 
and hundreds more are arrested for the same reason. After a guerilla 
encounter six villages have been burnt by the Germans and the peasants 
executed. After the armed encounter in Warsaw 5,000 young people 
have been’arrested. After the successful escape of a young student of 
Glasgow University, Casimir Kott, who had been arrested as possessor 
of an illegal wireless set and was suspected as leader of a youth organisa- 
tion, an escape which had cost the Gestapo several dead, 1,500 persons 

-© were arrested.in Warsaw and of these over 300 executed. This ruthless 

terror, which does not distinguish between those who are actively 
engaged in the fight and those who are completely innocent of any 
action, proves more than the bestiality of the Nazis. It proves that. 
they consider this underground work as a serious menace for their 

_ domination, a menace which must be suppressed at any cost. The 
Battle of Poland did not cease the day that Warsaw fell, the day that 
Modlin and Hel were forced to capitulate. The Battle of Poland 
continues. ce 
_. Will Hitler’s attack on Russia bring forth a change of attitude of the 
Polish population ? It is not impossible that he may try once again to 
conciliate a part of the Poles and to revive his former plan of creating 

-out of the Government-General an “ independent ” Poland on the 
Czech or Slovak model. But there can be no doubt that. the Polish 
nation as a whole will continue its relentless struggle against the 
Germans. On June 23rd General Sikorski broadcast a statement to 
Poland. The Polish Prime Minister stated first that “‘ The Polish- 
Russian question in its present aspect, which might have shadowed the 
outlook of many a friend of ours in the West and caused noxious 
frictions and clashes, may, I believe, disappear frorn international 
politics. . . . The German tendencies towards Russia are unmistakably 
imperialistic. The nations freed by the Germans would become their 
slaves. The final aim of Hitler is:to continue his march against democ- 
racy, against Great Britain and the U.S.A. After this war the world 

` will either be totally Nazi or totally free. There can be no other outcome. 
No one can any longer be misled by the meaning of Hitler’s promises 
and pledges. Agreements signed with Hitler have no longer even the 

- significance of scraps of paper. To us the Germans will remain the 
eternal and the irreconcilable foe, with whom there can be neither 

. pacts nor covenants. ‘The Germans must be overthrown, disabled and 
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‘ destroyed in order to provide a place for Poland among the family of 
‘free nations.” Thus the order is given to all who fight in Poland: “ The 
fight continues.”. It will be obeyed, for it corresponds to the interests 
and the wishes of the nation. - 

CZESLAW POZNÁNSKI. 


- DR. SCHACHT, THE GERMAN 
TALLEYRAND. 


ISTORICAL comparisons are: bound to be wrong somewhere. 
H: we speak of Hitler’s financial wizard Dr. Hjalmar Horace 

Greeley Schacht as the Talleyrand of the German Revolution, it 
has to be done under the assumption that Hitler was a Napoleon (which he 
isnot), that the Nazi rising was a Revolution (whichit wasnot), and that 
the new German “ ideals ” were a new gospel of humanity (which they 
are not either). But with these restrictions the comparison of the one- 
time most influential man behind Hitler with the versatile French 
statesman seems striking enough. Talleyrand changed sides, always 
falling in with the supreme power at the most favourable moment, at 
least three times: from the aristocrats to the leaders of the French 
Revolution, from the Revolution to Napoleon’s dictatorship, and from 
Napoleon to the legitimate House of the Bourbons—always remaining 
indispensable, always floating on the somewhat choppy waves, always 
attacked, distrusted, and still masterful in his own way. 

Every single one of these adjectives applies to the rôle which that 
extraordinary figure of to-day’ has played and, though somewhat 
eclipsed at the moment, goes on playing. The fact that Schacht made 
his reputation in the precincts of the Stock Exchange rather than on 
the slippery carpet of diplomacy is just the sign of the world’s trans- 
formation since the end of the eighteenth century. Dynastic interests 
and monarchic rights have given way to questions of exchange, raw 
materials, employment, tariffs and labour conditions : where a courtier 
in embroidered dress, framing his opinions in polished language, might 
have been successful a century ago, nowadays a Doctor of Political 
Science and Economics with a quick constructive brain is necessary to 
struggle for the interests of a nation. 

He has his uniform, by the way : not the brown or the black shirt of 
the Nazi, for he has evaded the temptation to become a member of the 
all-powerful Party, but a reverted collar, twice or three times as high 
as that of any other human being, and of a cut which was fashionable 
around the turn'of the century. Whether this little eccentricity is 
emphasised as a symbolic token of a stiff backbone, or of an underlying 
conservatism in an otherwise rather democratic personality, is his own 

secret ; but he likes the little jokes he has to hear on that account. This 
collar helps to give his person a characteristic turn: tall, some six feet 
two or three, rather slender, even now when he is sixty-three, a bit slack 
in appearance—not exactly the hard, square-shouldered type which the 
average German tends to adopt. The head, smaller thar in harmony 
* with the body, youthful notwithstanding the nearly white, thick hair 
, parted in the middle, appears somehow disconnected ‘from that long- 
limbed body ; laughing, twinkling-eyes under glasses, a snub nose and 
an ironic, slightly sensual mouth complete the portrait. An observer 
- gannot speak for ten- minutes with Schacht without being under the 
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impression that here is the queerest mixture of German sentimentalism; 
humanism even, with the burning ambition of a crafty schemer. 
Those who. consider Schacht unscrupulous have strong arguments: 
the formerly eminent member of the Democratic Party, collaborator of 
Ebert .and Stresemann and Bruening, who has been instrumental in 
Hitler’s final success and stood by him for years, responsible for the 
hardest task as yet to be mastered by his successors—the former partner 
and friend of Jewish bankers, a Freemason until they were thrown into 
-the same pot as the Jews, a member of the Cabinet of the most fanatical 
anti-Semitic Nazis—the one-time reformer of, Germany's. decrepit 
finances and.currency, the advocate of the gold standard and interna- 
tional co-operation, as the money-juggler-of the most militant national- 
ism the world has ever seen. Yet there are points in his favour, and he 
knows how-to present them. “I am not a politician,” he argues, “I 
am an economist, nothing but an economist,” and he goes on to explain 
that all his apparent inconsistency was the result of his having to serve 
his country within his own economic sphere under the best: available 
conditions—i.e. with, the alternating but always the best available , 
backing for the credit he had to obtain for his country. It may sound ~ 
‘hypocritical, but I am inclined to call it Quixotic; Schacht has ex- 
plained his voltefaces as just so many strokes of active defence, 
dictated by his sincere patriotism, and he fervently believes that 
explanation. . , ; . 
‘Yet I have reason to believe that his ultimate aims always reached 

into the highest political sphere which he rightly or wrongly seemed to 
consider as a function of modern economic evolution. He had always 
the courage to throw up a job whatever its importance, sure of getting 
a more important one by biding his time. He tried to do so long before . 
Hitler relieved him of his offices as President of the Reichsbank and 
Reich Minister of Economics (yet securing his help and experience by 
-keeping him as Minister without portfolio) ; and it. was certainly not ° 
the rivalry or the more resplendent titles of Goering and others, not the 
struggle this former “ bourgeois ” and democrat had to put up against 
their distrust and jealousy, that made him throw up the sponge. He loves 
a fight ; and he had plenty, as a former Mason, an exponent of Capital- 
ism, trying to protect to some extent every kind of individual economic 
activity, even be it of Jewish origin, He had to overcome the most silly 
amateurishness advocated in his domain by old.Party bonzes-such as 
Gottfried Feder who warited to “ break the thraldom of interest,” _ 
dangerous expériments such as that of a German autarchy, and he 
had always to fight the trend towards another, and this time fatal, 
inflation. Not that he could avoid such experiments altogether. The 
ways by which Schacht had to raise tens of milliards every year for the 
megalomaniac rearmament of his Chief were hardly short of sorcery, 
while he must be held responsible for many a dirty trick in bartering 
raw materials and foodstuffs for chemical or other products enforced- 
upon smaller countries, or in exploiting the extorted wealth of Jewish 
refugees against the vital interests of the expropriated or their foreign 
benefactors. . . . i 

_ He was trained to some sort of financial witchcraft ; for most of the 
things done in Germany in the monetary or financial domain during the . 
last twenty years must appear as black magic to orthodox economists : 
the creation of a new stable money out of practically nothing, based on ° 
practically nothing—the Rentenmark of 1923; the economié re- 
covery, fictitious as it later proved, from 1924 to 1929 while Britain, 
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and: other countries suffered severe unemployment; the keeping up . 
and enormous increase of German economic activities under Hitler, 

with.a régime of practically uncovered but strictly controlled and con- 
fined currency as handled by Schacht. In this domain too, however,. , 
he seems full of contradictions. He refused, in Stresemann’s second 
Cabinet, the portfolio of Finance Minister because, advocate of a gold 
currency, he could not see his way to present the Rentenmark. But as 
High Commissioner for the Currency he kept that despised money stable 
until he was able, as President of the Reichsbank, to fill its vaults once 
more with gold, borrowed right and left. He did so especially in 


.America where his personal appearance and his cleverness created a 


lasting impression; and then he jumped once more on those who 
followed in the wake of his own transactions for having overburdened 
the country with loans for cities, industries and other purposes. at 
ruinous interest. 

He has a hard fist when he wants to hit, but as a rule he prefers the 
method of the steel grip in the velvet glove. When shown the fine 
gallows that the lamp-posts Unter den Linden would make for his 
fifty odd former colleagues speculating more or less against Germany’s 
currency, the newly appointed Currency Commissioner promised to 
consider the proposition ; but in a twinkling he converted instead the 
wrongdoers into strong pillars of his new financial edifice. When the 
directors of the Reichsbank, hearing that.he was considered as their 


_future chairman, tried to prevent his appointment by a public manifesto 


declaring him “ incompetent and unqualified ” for the job, he paid them 
back not by wholesale sacking, but by transforming them into his 
staunchest adherents, whether they liked it or not. In his private life 
he seems just as consistently inconsequent. ‘The higher he rose, the less 
he liked the stability of his position. He “ stabbed in the back ” the 
Government that had after a hard struggle at The Hague in 1920 to 
sign the Young Plan—a plan elaborated with but trifling variations by 
a body of experts on which he was the main German representative. 

He thereby intentionally forfeited his position as President of the. 
Reichsbank and freed his hands for falling in with. the obstructing 
Nationalists, especially the rising Nazis. 

When he left the office in which he had been all-powerful for seven 

years I suggested to him not to forget his visiting cards: “ They might 
come in handy one day by simply scoring out four letters of your title— 
Reichsbankpraesident! ”’ ‘With the deletion of the word “ bank,” 
“ Reichspraesident,” the office of Hindenburg whose term was nearing 
its end, would have remained. But at first he really withdrew from all 
public activity, raising pigs on his large estate and sitting still. He told 
whoever wanted to hear it that the parliamentarian régime was doomed, 
ruined by aiming at a purely mathematical justice and equality by. its 
constitution, and he may have spun his threads to Hitler as far back 
as 1930. I doubt whether, with all his craftiness, he foresaw what it 


would bring about.: But as to that he kept silent. 


His gift for reticence has been a remarkable characteristic of Hjalmar 
Schacht since his earliest days. His form-master at the Johanneum, the 
famous Hamburg school where he studied, described him when a boy 


* as a “Jone wolf” of high intelligence, extremely ambitious, and he 


predicted for him a great career. It will surprise many that he-himself 
saw this career in theology, and firmly intended to become a Protestant 
preacher until he began his university studies at Kiel. There at once he 
turned. to medicine ; not finding that satisfactory either, he finally 
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landed in the Facúlty of Philosophy, but devoted his studies to the 
economic branch, later evolved into the Faculty of Political Science. He 
was one of the first to get his Doctor’s degree with an economic thesis} 
“ British Mercantilism during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’? 
—for which he had made special studies at the National Library at 
Paris, in Brussels and in London. 

That was the first opportunity he had for gaining his astonishing 
fluency in foreign languages, perhaps a hereditary gift from his father, 
originally ‘a school teacher and organist who had emigrated to New 
York before settling in a little Schleswig town, and his mother, a Danish 
Baroness von Eggers. Both lived to see their second son—the first, born. 
in America, became a famous doctor—rise to international importance, . 
and they witnessed a certain number at least of his many wheels round. 
‘It is doubtful whether these can bė described as fickleness or lack of 
principle ; too much of a still youthful enthusiasm, of a convincing self- 
conviction gives wings to his arguments each time he embarks on a new 
course, too deeply they affect his-whole life and outlook on life. There is 
something like consistency in the urge for radical change that pervades his 
whole career, from early youth to his present ripe age. Quite recently, 
after nearly two-score years of apparently happy, certainly harmonious 
married life, a grandfather for years by his one-time Socialist daughter 
—Mr. Montagu Norman is the godfather of his youngest grandson born 
in 1938—Schacht got himself a divorce and married Countess Kalk- 
reuth, a well-known German sculptress; yet, not so many years ago, 
he had most severely condemned, and with a Puritan viewpoint when 
discussing a similar case with the author, that very attitude towards 
the holiness of matrimony. 

The clue to this.extraordinary and uncommonly gifted mind seems 
to be something akin to the mimicry of the chameleon, an instinct that 
makes him prepare, months and years in advance, the justification for 
another change of-colour.. He did-so when, while still one of the Chair- 
men of the Democratic Party, he uttered heresies about it and, warned 
that they might “kick him out ” if they learned about it, he asked his . 
interlocutor: ‘‘ Man alive!—couldn’t you do me that favour?” Or 
- when, intentionally and brusquely refusing to tread the bridge his 

friends had built for him at The.Hague, he disSociated himself from the 
Bruening-Curtius Government, and went into what was thought ob- 
livion at the time. He did’so, finally, when, forced by Hitler to accept 
the Golden Party badge that would have made him, ex post facto, an 

“ old member ” of the Nazi gang, he assembled the personnel of the 
Reichsbank and, in a solemn speech (with his. tongue in the cheek), 
handed over to them the Swastika symbol to be preserved in the shrine 
of the Bank’s historical documents “ as that high distinction evidently 
had been meant to acknowledge the patriotic service of all of them.” 

Hjalmar Schacht is that rare phenomenon of the true humanist with 
the mentality of the ruthless egoist ; of the intellectual cosmopolitan ` 
with the unscrupulousness of the fanatical German ; of the eternal, 
sentimental student, in his leisure even poet, with the ambitions of a 
dictator. He was—and subconsciously perhaps still is—the one real 
rival of Hitler, the one man of outstanding universal abilities in the 
gang of crafty specialists surrounding him. Should he survive the Nazi - 
‘dictatorship it is a safe bet that the German Talleyrand will put up a 
fight worth watching, to`prove his loyalty to a greater and eternal cause ° 
of mankind and to get on a top of the wave once again. 

* EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. , 


CREATIVENESS IN WOMEN. 


=O cross the threshold of maturity is one of the main necessities 
i ‘in leading a contented, productive life. The shelving of issues 
is no use, and the only result of such a procedure is what has been 
popularised by Sigmund Freud, a complex. Fulfilment of the basic 
human urges and a certain amount of security (an aspect neglected 
by Freud) belong to this sphere. We include-parental impulses, since - 
for the man also the joys. and responsibilities of fatherhood are of > 
basic importance, and may be compared with the motherly impulse. 
To illustrate this, one need only look at many of the “ Family Pictures,” 
which show emotional intensity and justifiable pride. The greatest of 
all these is perhaps Rembrandt’s “ Family Portrait ” in Brunswick.” 
The sacrifice of such gratifications, not under duress but from convic- 
tion, has given intensity to the life of saints of many religions. ‘It is of 
deep significance that the Pope and the Catholic priests must be full 
men. They must be able to sacrifice their sex lives to what are-con- 
sidered by the Catholic to be higher issues. In the same way the sacri- 
fice of the parental instinct in a monogamous marriage which is sterile 
may be a source of strength to the two partners. It may give them an 
insight through suffering which is equivalent to the fulfilment of the., 
instinct, and the same way be said of emotions generally. Not repression 
into the unconscious, but the conscious renunciation is or may be a 
stimulus in life, especially since no life is entirely fulfilled in all directions. 
This fact touches intimately the problem of the productive capacities 
of women. As a sex they have been repressed for centuries. Social 
taboos were ingrained in them so deeply that many impulses and 
qualities of character were buried and came to light in a broken and 
‘hazardous manner. Woman being only ey (Hebrew) “ enosh,’” 
(Greek) “ anthropos,” (Latin) “ homo,” “ ’ had her tasks assigned 
to her in a limited field. The German is s perhaps. the only language 
where the word “ Mensch ” covers equally man’and woman. To be 
productive meant to break away from tradition, and to be lonely and 
without precedent. This loneliness, which explains some .of the 
homoerotic aspects of the Woman’s Movement, was coupled frequently 
to an attitude of parvenus, unwarranted pride in minor achievements. 
As long as a woman has to be “!.as good in her-work as a man.”’ she is 
not really free, and a certain amount of’freedom<is correlated to pro- 
ductivity. = 
Freedom means to fulfil, or to renounce as the case may be. It isinter- 
esting to see how this freedom was hampered in the course of history, 
and how it affected feminine productivity. The first possible argument 
in this connection may be found in the fact that creative women did not 
exist in all times but that, when they are found, they appear in groups, 
as in medieval nunneries, the Renaissance and, more especially, from 
the nineteenth century onwards. The fact that a personality like 
Deborah, a married woman, is a singular one as a poetess in the context 
of the Bible is no argument against the above statement, since the way 
in which she is introduced as a “ judge ” in Israel does not mark her out 
as some especially illustrious person, but sees in her.a normal human 
being. It is probably due mainly to lack of records that we do not 
know more of women poets and singers in her time, but some references 
to prophetesses are found in the Bible. 
Another argument may be found in the fact that creative modue 
are subtle and may easily be destroyed. When Kretschmer deals with 
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the male genius he points out that many are the gifted people who 

mature late, and who would have attracted no public attention -had . 

they died earlier. Women, by the fact that they became mature at-an 

early age, were thereby more closely related to the reproductive process , 

_ than to individualisation. On the other hand, the spinster led such a 
dull and secluded life that it contained little stimulus for productivity, 
as Virginia Woolf rightly points out in A Room of One's Own, when she 

contrasts the gay life of a poet in the Victorian Age with the average | 
life of an unmarried woman. Her description of “ Judith,” Shake- 
speare’s sister, is one of the most brilliant improvisations of contem- 
porary literature. In this context it is worth noting that Virginia 
Woolf was a convinced feminist, a fact not singular in English literature 
and music. Dame Ethel Smyth forms a parallel in music, and Winifred 
Holtby and. Vera Brittain share a similar point of view. In Germany 
the poems of Annette von Droste-Huelshoff (1797-1848) express dis- 
content; “If only I were a man,” she exclaims, suffering from the 
limitations, set to her sex, and a similar attitude is revealed in Ninon 
de Lenclos (1616-1706), who had chosen to “ be a man.” It would be a 
misunderstanding to value such statements as a sign of an innate 
tendency towards transvesticism. Rather are they an indication of 

. psychological problems, based on sociological facts. But so much may 

be said: in these important women there.was a strong feeling of 

solidarity for the fate of women in general, for instance in the case of 
the spinster Annette for the “ young mother.” References to women 
abound in Ninon’s letters, and Virginia Woolf has created “ Orlando,” 

a truly human mind, which is male or female in turn, a synthesis of 

both sexes and a tribute to the potentialities of women. It might be 

more than chance that this feeling of solidarity is strong in creative 
artists, and it may well form a secure and necessary basis for any con- 
secutive development of women. (Homo-erotic attitudes, like the one 
expressed by Sappho, should be reconsidered in this sense.) On the 
other hand, the same level of consciousness has not, so far, been recorded 
in the field of the visual arts. Paula Becker-Modersohn is particularly 
characteristic, when she says of a feminist meeting in Berlin: “ The 
emancipation of women” is “ very unlovely and unpleasant.” She 
believes-in “‘ the authority of men.” Her art was based on subconscious 
processes, and she-never questioned ‘her ability to work as a woman, 
but only as an individual. This may be accounted for by the enlight- 

* ened, bourgeois atmosphere in which she passed her youth, and the 
sphere of artists who surrounded her during maturity. In many respects 
she could develop freely, and in her may be seen a power and simplicity 

-of style quite unusual in a woman. Had she lived longer she might have 
developed to an ever greater form and moré mature rendering of genuine - 
emotions ; in short, she might have been a “‘ woman genius.” But she 
died in childbirth, happy and radiant to the last moment. She well 
illustrates the type of artist to whom belongs a balanced personality, 
a type to which Raphael and Bach belonged in the male sphere, and 
which is unfortunately generally neglected by psychologists. . 

Kretschmer, for instance, is not only convinced of the lack of creative. 
power in women, and so adheres to a certain extent to Moebius’ obso- 
lete psychology of sex, but he also denies that a genius can be well 
adjusted and content. He either over-emphasises the sickly traits in 
the personalities he deals with—no human being is without any morbid 
traits, whether genius or not—or he chooses his examples among: the 

‘unbalanced, quite neglecting the more harmonious personalities like 
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Titian, Bernini and others. Women may be the transmitters of creative 
powers, he admits, and, it should be added, are therefore at least poten- 
tially productive. Indeed, it seems that this admission is an important 
one, since to transmit a trait it must somehow be inherent. This fact 

-tends to draw attention to the sociological sphere where such potential 
energies were diverted or repressed. Indeed, the fact that women have 
lived the lives of prostitutes or courtesans to attain more glamour or 
freedom surely gave no hint as to their potential abilities as business 
women or actresses. The life of Ninon de Lenclos, the “ best of friends ” 
and courtesan, shows many traits generally considered as masculine. 
It may be safe to assume that such a personality, endowed with equal 
gifts, would have found other means of expression in the nineteenth 
century or the present day. , : 

The first woman artist of the Renaissance, Sophonisba Anguisciola, 
born 1527, specialised in portraits, especially self-portraits. She dis- 
covered in herself new aspects of life and of interest. Highly honoured, 
she died blind at the late age of about 97. Her case is significant ; her 
fame was not only based on her pictorial talents but on the charm of 
her personality, her humanistic education and her musical aptitude. 
She, like many of her successors, Artemisia Gentileschi (1597-after 
1651) and Rosalba Carriera, who also became blind in her old age 
(1675-1757), occupied a highly honoured position in society and the 
world of art. To Anna Dorothea Therbusch-Liszewska (1721-82) the 
Academies of Paris and Vienna opened themselves, and the same is 
true of the Royal Academy in the case of Angelica Kauffmann (1741- 
1807). Although. women artists were generally considered as being 
“ improperly employed,” in accordance with Dr. Johnson’s opinion, 
these personalities established themselves notwithstanding. It may be 
said in this context that they are entirely different from the medieval 
nuns, who. excelled in craftsmanship as weavers and illuminators of 
manuscripts but did not aspire to a high individual achievement. They 
were rather followers of the general artistic pattern than initiators. 
This may be particularly well seen in the Cologne School of Painting, 
where the art of Johannes of Valkenburg was followed in convents, 
especially of the Clarisses. The woman who felt the strength to tran- 
scend the limits set to her Sex in the Middle Ages was generally a 
religious and a political figure, as instanced in the women leaders of 
religious sects and saints like Brigitta of Sweden and Catherine of Siena. 
The, same is not true of the Renaissance. Here emphasis is rather 

_ laid on personality, and to be an artist is an ornament in a woman. 

_ They remained first and foremost human, not professional, and the 
outcome of this development may be seen in the portrait of Madame 
Vigée-Lebrun embracing her daughter, who forms an attribute to the 
feminine charm of the mother. In the self-portrait of Anna Dorothea 
Therbusch-Liszewska in Berlin she looks at us in a Coquettish way 
through her monocle, her instrument of work as a miniaturist. She 
is serious, self-conscious and inquisitive, and at the same time con- 
vinced of her own charm. She is not depicted young, and the interest 
in the subject of the portrait is meant to be entirely personal. Indeed, 
it is the personal aspect which is triumphant. 

In the nineteenth century women artists abound, and they are more 
self-conscious of their problems as artists. No longer are they regarded 

‘with equanimity by men. No longer does the fact that they are women 
induce the public to treat them with more mildness. It is no longer 
interesting that a woman is able to do this or that. Instead of personal 
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self-assertion, doubt is invited i in the mind of the woman artist. If she 
does not work out of the unconscious, like Paula Modersohn-Becker 
(1876-1907), if she does not concentrate hér powers on purely feminine 
charm, like Marie Laurencin, born 1885, if the cruelties and sorrows of 
human life are not of a quasi-religious importance to her as in the work 
of Kaethe Kollwitz, born 1867, then she is bound to develop an inferi- 
ority complex, hampered as she is by isolation in her sex and lack of a 
great tradition as a woman artist. Often her development as an artist 
is slow and painful, and doubts may assail her much more readily than 
a man about her mission. Indeed, she may feel that her efforts are 
wasted, and may recline in the carefree smugness of a bourgeois 
marriage. The situation of the woman scientist, who often finds it more 
difficult than a man to get the necessary equipment for her work, is 
much the same, and much strength is needed to overcome the inner 
doubts and external difficultiés. 

Another point may be added. In the works of women there is often 
found earnestness of conviction, a definite tendency, whereas the prob- 
lems of form are neglected. The subject matter triumphs over the for- 
mal element, which may class such works as propaganda but not as 
works of art. Women have been intensely personal in the past, and this 
characteristic note has its Ganger for the artist, especially the woman 
artist. They have felt more and expressed less. They have reacted as 
introverts, not as extraverts, since their social position forced them 
frequently into silence. In thé process of articulation the subject matter 
is naturally of more primary impact than the formal element: It is no 
accident that the portrait, the self-portrait more especially, plays so 
great a part in the production of women. 

Kretschmer’s criticism of Nietzsche’s ideal of the super-man, which _ 
claims that he should be bodily and mentally fit or balanced, is quite 
contrary to the feminine attitude. In this way potential motherhood may 
be revealed, since the reproduction of mankind is based on an optimistic 

“instinct ” of survival. This aim may take manifold forms, but it is 
underlying the best productions of women and may explain their en- 
thusiastic contribution to social and religious movements. Which 
forms this drive may take it is impossible to foretell. In the case of 
Madame Curie it led to her renunciation of all worldly gain through 
radium, and this abnegation was shared by her husband. It.is not par- 
ticular to one sex, but it may well be that it is more basic in the one 
than in the other. In Rembrandt’s work it has found expression, as in 
that of Kaethe Kollwitz. 

Perhaps it is more exceptional for a man to probe into such depths of 
self-abnegation than for a woman, who belongs to the sex of the 
“ Mothers.” “If Fichte’s works were written’ by Mrs. Fichte would 
they be any worse?” said Rahel Varnhagen, when she was asked 
whether women should write. The problem is, no doubt, a different 
one: Will the works of a great woman philosopher be different from 
the works of a man? Are there specific experiences of women which 
only they are able to reveal and to form? Is there against the common 
human background, which belongs to both sexes, a specific feminine 
task? Only the women of the future, and among them the women’ 
artists, will give the answer to these questions. But this much may be - 
said now: Rank’s theory, that artistic production. is. the outcome of 
frustration in the Freudian sense, is refuted by the facts of the creativity 
of women, since it is not true to say that their productivity is stimu- 
lated by repressions and difficulties. On the contrary, it can be seen 
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that under more favourable social conditions their creativity is en- 
hanced, regardless of any valuation of such activities. A Mary Woll- 
stonecrait is not possible at all times and under all social conditions. 
That women are potentially creative is also corroborated by the art 
of the schizophrenic and the blind, where women show activities 
equivalent to the men. ; j 

Three main conditions seem necessary for any creative activity, 
whether in men or in women, and are especially difficult for women 
to attain. Firstly, they must have enough vitality to pour into the 
work ; secondly, their intensity of feeling must be such as to demand 
expression ; and thirdly, the processes of form require power of con- 
centration, an aptitude which is diametrically opposed to the education 
of the average housewife, who has constantly to diffuse her attention 
on various matters to keep her house in order. Indeed, housekeeping is 
perhaps a real education in the diffusion of thought—attending to the 
kitchen, to sewing, to illness or to children, and innumerable other small 
tasks which crop up during the day. One of these functions is “ to be at 
home,” to be in attendance, to listen. It is a constant strain, which 
frequently is not even relieved on Sundays and holidays, since the 
family requires care even then. The process of form, on the other hand, 
demands concentration, and through this means only can the pro- 
ductivity of women come into its own. Thus the problem of the 
creativeness of women is related to the general questions of artistic 
development and concentration. 

f HELEN ROSENAU. 


DANTE’S POETIC THEORY. 


N the sixth circle of Purgatory, among those who expiate the sin of 
[itor Dante is challenged by the shade of Bonagiunta of Lucca, 
a poet of an older school : 


Say, do I see before me him who strove 
To draw new verses forth, which thus began : 

. _‘ Ladies who have intelligence of Love ” ? 

And I to him: “I hold myself a man 
Who when Love breathes upon me, note, and what 
He inwardly dictates, show as I can.” 

“ O brother, now I see,” he said, “ the knot 
That held Notaro, Guittone, myself as well, 
Below the sweet new style that was your lot. 

I see how narrowly, from what you tell, 
Your pens held close to him who spoke within, 
As surely unto none of ours befell.” 


In these few lines we have Dante’s profession of his poetic faith, the 
very kernel of his poetic theory. 

Taken in their general sense, they imply that Dante and his fellows 
of the dolce stil nuovo are responsible to inspiration, whereas Bonagiunta 
and his school (and Dante himself in his earlier poems) imitated 
Provençal models.. - - F o T 
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It is the secret of all poetic renovation to be' compared to Sir Philip 
Sidney’s “ Look in thy heart and write,” which heralded the flowering 
time of Elizabethan poetry. 

In our own time Claudel has described animus (the conscious reason) 
listening for the song that anima sings in the illuminated depths of the 
soul. It was the cultivation of an inner awareness that produced the 
sure and delicate psychology and the originality of so many of the 
canzoni, not only of Dante himself, but of Guido Cavalcanti and Cino 

_di Pistoia, whom he likes to cite as his peets in the “ sweet.new style.” 

Such is the general, obvious meaning of the passage, but this is not 
alk Every word is worth-weighing. “ Who when Love breathes upon 
me....” There is the insistence on inspiration, and on its source. In 
his Convivio we have Dante’s own interpretation of his canzone Amor 
che nella mente mi ragiona. And Love he defines as “ that which 
spiritually unites the soul with the beloved object,” going. on to-explain 
that all degrees of love are inspired by the soul’s innate, often un- 
conscious, desire for union with God. “ And since,. . . the goodness of 
nature and of reason show forth the divine, it comes about that the 
human soul naturally unites-itself with these by spiritual paths. .. . 
And this union we call love . . . It is of this love, that is, the union of 
my soul with this gentle lady, in whom the divine light strongly shone 
to me, of which I speak as reasoning within me, for from it con- 
tinuous thoughts arise, considering and wondering at the worth of 
this lady, who spiritually had become one with my soul.” In Professor 
Gardner’s words, for Dante all love, earthly as well as divine, is each 
in its degree the working of the same mystical power. It is a wholly 
Platonic conception ; to understand the poets of the dolce stil nuovo 
we must realise how deeply they were imbued with Platonism, which 
reached them in a two-fold stream, from Augustinian theology, and 
from the influence of Arabic literature, extremely potent in Dante’s 
day. - i : 

It has often been said that a main difference between Dante and his 
fellows and the poets of older schools lies in the idealisation of the ladies 
of which they sing, attributing to them such celestial perfections that 
the question has often been debated whether Beatrice was a real 
woman, or simply a symbol of divine wisdom. It would seem that 
Arabic literature holds the clue to its final solution. For the Spanish ~ 
‘scholar, Asin Pallacios, has discovered that Dante had an Arabic 
predecessor, one Abn Arabi, who not only is the author of a poem, The 
“Nocturnal Journey, which has curiously close analogies with the Divine 
Comedy, but of a work, The Treasures of Lovers, which, in its alternation 
of poems and their allegorical commentary, might pass for a prototype 
of the Vita Nuova or the Convivio. And in this he writes as follows : 
When I resided at Mecca in the year 598 (A.D. 1201) I made the 
acquaintance of . . . the learned doctor Zahir ibn Rustam, a native of 

_ Ispahan.... This master had a daughter, a tall and slender maiden. 

Virtuous, learned, devout and modest, she was a feast for the eyes and 
bound in chains of love all who beheld her... ` 

. It was from her that I drew the inspiration for the poems, telling of ' 
the sweet fancies of a lover. In them I sought to convey some of the 
passionate feelings treasured in my heart and to express the tender ` 
longings of my soul in words that should suggest how dearly I loved her 
and how the thought of her filled my mind in those bygone days as it 
haunts me even now. .. . But also, in these verses,I make constant 
allusion to spiritual revelations and to relations with the Intelligences 
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of the Divine spheres. This is customary in our allegorical style, for to 
our mind the things of the future life are preferable to those of this 
world ; moreover, she herself knew full well the hidden meaning under- 
lying my verse. . .* g 
He further says that “ all these figures of speech should be regarded 
as symbolic of sublime mysteries arid divine illuminations vouchsafed 
to.me by the Lord God.” When we learn that for the Sufi mystics a 
stage of ascent was'the union with the “ spiritual bride,” whom they 
conceived as a guardian angel inspiring desire for spiritual perfection 
and the love of God, the parallel with Beatrice is illuminating and 
complete. Love, then, for Dante, was inspiration in its fullest sense, 
kindling the heart and enlightening the mind through “a certain divine 
gift given to poets ” (his own words). It is the old identification of poet 
and prophet. “ Do you know?” Petrarch once asked, ‘‘ what Dante 
means by Love in the lines ‘ who when love breathes upon me, note’? 
It is love of the Holy Ghost.” The Divine Comedy is to him truly the 
; ~ poema sacro 
al quale ha posto man e cielo e terra... 


the sacred song, to which both heaven and earth have set their hand. 
From these heights we may descend to see Dante actually at work, 
for in the Vita Nuova he has left us a charming description of the 
genesis of the very poem he mentions as the first in the new style, Ladies 
who have intelligence of Love. He had written various poems in the 
Provençal style of his dreams and states of mind when he had seen 
Beatrice or thought of her, and some ladies of Florence, he tells, mocked 
_ him that he dared not write directly in her praise. He resolved to do so, 
but feared himself unequal to so high a task. “ And so I remained some 
days with the desire to write, and fearing to begin.” 


It came to pass then that as I was going along a path, by the side of 
which ran a very clear stream, there came upon me so great a will to 
write that I began to think of the manner I should adopt : and I thought 
that speaking of her it would not be well unless I spoke to ladies in the 
second person, and not to every lady, but only to those who are gentle 
and not mere females. Then, I say, my tongue spoke as though of its 
own motion, and said: “ Ladies who have intelligence of Love.” These 
words I stored in my mind with great joy, thinking that I would take 
them for my opening ; so, back in the city, after some days’ thought, I 
started a canzone that so began... rs 


We may notice a first suggestion followed by some days of incuba- 
tion, during which we should say that his subconscious-was at work, 
till, as he wanders along the banks of the Arno, the first line springs into 
being ; he ruminates upon it for some days more, and at last sits down 
to write. P , 

In the Divine Comedy there will have been the same process. 

It is in 1300 that he places the action of the poem, as the year of the 
determining mystical experience that is its inmost inspiration, yet there 
is evidence that the seed. was set in his mind years earlier and he would 
work at it at intervals for twenty-one years more. Towards the end, he 
refers to it in a Latin Eclogue in a delightful pastoral metaphor as 

a choicest ewe 
Associate with no flock, nor known 


To any fold. Of her own will she comes 
And never driven, to the milking pail. 


* Asin Pallacios: Dante and Islam. 
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But before he set pen to paper, the form of the whole, with the orches- 
tration of the various parts, will havé been complete. 
This is proved by its intricate numerical relationships. There are 


` thirty-three cantos in each of the three parts, making ninety-nine, with 


~ 


an introductory canto to the Inferno making a hundred, the “ perfect 


number.” Beatrice unveils herself with the words: ‘‘ Guardaci ben; 


ben sem, ben sem Beatrice ”; in a line that is the central line of Canto xxx 
of the Purgatorio, with sixty-three cantos behind and thirty-six to 
come, both pairs of figures adding up to nine, which in the Vita Nuova 
is a number always symbolically related to Beatrice. But apart from 
these subtleties, there is the extraordinary architectural harmony of the 
poem as a whole. i 2 

During the years of preparation, there is evidence that Dante was 
serving a veritable apprenticeship to his art. There is a passage in the 
De Vulgare Eloquio, his treatise on the vulgar tongue, in which he cries 
out against those who believe that the heights of poetry “ can be scaled 
without strenuous efforts of genius, and constant practice in the art and 
habit of the sciences.” He had a right to speak. Quotations and refer- 
ences scattered through his works show how on the one hand he had 
sought to make all knowledge his province, and on the other had been 
the diligent student of all whom he saw as masters of style. 

With the Provengal Arnaut Daniel as model he experiments in the 
Rime Pietrose, seeking by pattern of vowels and consonants to fuse the 
verse into perfect expression of states of mind illuminated by seasonal 


‘moods of nature. Thus the lovely winter ode: 


Io son venuto al punto della rota... | 
~ Now am I come to where the wheeling year . . . 


Or the other of the same series : 


Cosi nel mio parlar voglio esser aspro, 
Com’é negli atti questa bella pietra . . . 

` As harsh in utterance will I strive to be 
As in her actions this most lovely Stone... 


He tries still more intricate metres—the sestina, Arnaut Daniel’s 
invention, in which the sarne six words are repeated from stanza to 
stanza in a cyclic order, like change ringing, each time with a different 
shade of meaning, and there is even a poem in which he outstrips his 
master in complication, a “ double sestina,” five verses of twelve lines 


‘each, built-on the regular alternation of five rhyme words only. This 


. feat he alludes to in De Vulgare Eloquio, recognising it as a tour de force 


to be attempted only in an experimental spirit, “ like a knight’s first 
day of knighthood, which he would not let pass without some special 
distinction.” Here in short are trials of strength and exercises, through 
which Dante gained his mastery of rhyme and rhythm and shades of 
expression. “ [heard Dante say,” wrote the Ottimo Commentatore, “ that 
never was he driven to say other than what he had in mind for the sake 
of rhyme, but that very often in his verse he made words mean other 
than they did with other poets.” In short, he enlarged their extension 
and enriched their meaning. f 

In the De Vulgare Eloquio he intended to review the whole question- 
of Italian poetry. It remained unfinished, but, as Professor Saintsbury 
says, it is of unique interest, for here we have “ the greatest creative“ 
writer, not merely of one literature but of a whole period of the Euro- 


pean world, betaking himself to criticism.” He begins by considering 
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the language itself, comparing the fourteen main dialects of the Italian 
of his day and rejecting all as inharmonious and shapeless ; he is-in 
quest of a language “ whose fragrance is in every town but whose home 
isin none... an illustrious, courtly language . . . which belongs to all 
the cities of Italy but does not appear to belong to any one of them, and 
by which all the local dialects of the Italians are measured, weighed and 
compared.” Sicilian, Bolognese, Tuscan, he believes to be decadent 
forms of an ideal Italian—mistakenly, but he has moments of philo- 
logical insight of which the only precedent is in the works of our Gerald 
of Wales. The Italian literary language he seeks was coming into being, 
and he himself would be its chief maker. It would be fundamentally his 
Florentine Tuscan, enriched by words from the parent Latin and purged 
of its baser elements. Besides the “ illustrious ” vernacular there are 
“ middle ” and “ humble ” forms. The first is a true literary language, 
and is fitted only to the noblest themes, and to the canzone, the noblest 
form of verse, and is not to be used save"by those whose genius is equal 
to treating great themes greatly. 

- He proceeds to “ unlock the workshop ” (a craftsman’s metaphor) 


of the art of the canzone, discussing it in detail, analysing its"varying. 


structure, rhyme systems and metrical alternations and the stylistic 
effects to be obtained. He shows how beauty is obtained by the alterna- 
tion of lines of varying length, and particularly when a line of three 
syllables is followed by one of eleven in which the first three rhyme with 
the preceding line “ like an echo.” . It is the internal rhyme effect, 
rediscovered in modern verse. i 
Modern poets will find a close affinity with his theory where he dis- 
‘cusses words in themselves. He is acutely conscious of what Edith 
Sitwell has described as texture, as “ the shape and weight or lightness 
of a word, itself an entity,” with the “ effect to be produced by vowels, 
. vocables, assonances, dissonances and arrangements of consonants.” 
Words, he says, may be classified as “ combed,” “ shaggy,” “ sylvan ” 
or “ feminine.” Combed words are those with no double z or x or double 
1, or acute or circumflex accent, and, having three or as nearly as 
possible three syllables, “ leave the speaker with a sense of sweetness ” 
—amore, donna, disio, vertute, bonare, letitia. Shaggy words are the 
necessary monosyllables, and polysyllables, that, though with a certain 
roughness, will combine with combed words to “‘ producé a fair har- 
mony.” Such are Terra, honore, speranza, impossibilita. Combed and 


shaggy words only are fitted to the grand or tragic style. Sylvan words 


(like greggia, cetra) because of their roughness, and feminine words (like 


dolciada, piacevole), because of their over-softness have no place in the - 


“ illustrious ” vernacular. - 
That such words abound in the Divine Comedy has puzzled critics, 
for it is written in direct, almost colloquial language, with no trace of 
' poetic diction. But, apart from the fact that Dante himself Held it as 
unencompassable by rule—“ associate with no flock nor known to any 
fold ’—hé had explicitly maintained that not the “ illustrious ” but a 
“ middle ” style was suited to “ comedy.” In the Divine Comedy the 
style varies with the matter, from sublimity to Florentine market-talk ; 
and it is always transparent to the thought behind it. 
In the midst of his concern for verbal music, this transparency was 
his primal aim. There is yet another implication to be pressed from the 
* passage first quoted. ; ; 
.;.ea quel modo 
che ditta dentro, vo significando , . 


r 
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word for word gives and in that manner in which he inwardly dictates, 
I signify, or seek to show in sign. When we remember that he will have 
had in mind the current definition of words as Signs, we find that two 
things are here adumbrated: the subordination of the mode of ex- 
pression to the inspiring thought, and the creation of a language that 
will embody it. A ; 

If words are sighs, so are images. Dante’s imagery, drawn from scenes 
of daily life, together with the simplicity of his language, perturbed the 
-~ pseudo-classical purists of the later Renaissance, who accused him of 
using “ barbarous and uncultivated words”. and “ mechanical and - 
plebeian metaphors.” To-day we realise how.much the vividness of his 
presentation of the unearthly owes to the vividness of his awareness of 
things of earth, but in Dante’s time there was a profounder relationship- 
between image and reality than in ours. Often, where we see accidental 
likeness, he saw substantial affinity. The workings of a powerful visual 
imagination are confirmed by the.same metaphysical outlook, Fran- 
ciscan, Augustinian, Platonist, which inspired his poetic doctrine, and 
for which the things of earth are by their nature symbols and the visible ` 
‘the image of the invisible. “In theology,” wrote St. Bonaventura, 
“ both things and words have significance.” The metaphors of language 
echoed what he calls metaphor rerum, the tangible metaphors of the 
“ Book of Nature.” a i i . 

It is this outlook that gives an intrinsic potency to the metaphors of 
the Paradiso, where fire, starlight, moonlight, sunlight and the lovely 
humble things of earth, like the opening of a rose, the ripple of water 
over stones, the hands of a harpist on the harp, a silkworm in its golden 
cocoon, the shadow of the Argo on the sea, become the images of 
ineffable beauty. He saw the world as St. Bonaventura saw it, “ like 
a most wonderful poem, moving with marvellous consonances as part 
succeeds to part, in perfect order to an end.”* It was to this sense of 
the harmonious unity of all creation, of universal rhythms, of pattern 
reflected and reflecting from sphere to sphere, and all legato con amore 
in un volume, that he owed the comprehensive unity of his poetic 
theory and of that theory with its realisation in his work. 

© > BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 
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- g N ERMAN literature has always suffered from a lack of men of 
(eraci: Nearly all German writers submitted more or- less 
humbly to the-powers that were, and only a few among them— ` 
Lessing, Boerne, Heine, Buechner, Schubart, Herwegh, Reuter and 
Carl Schurz—had the pluck to live, write and die for their convictions. 
If there were few in the last century, there were fewer in the time of 
William IT, and still fewer in these days of Nazi domination. Heinrich 
“Mann, great as an artist and as a personality, is one of them. He is 
seventy this year. Pe : 
Heinrich Mann was born in Liibeck on March 27th, 1871. His father, 
a senator and wholesale merchant, was descended from the old Hanse 
town patricians. His mother was born in Brazil, the daughter of an 
emigrant who had settled there as a landed proprietor. Their home was ° 
wealthy and refined. The parents did not belong to the aristocracy but 
* Bonaventura, opera, ed. Quaracchi, vol. i, pp. 788-9. . 
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no one could have called them bourgeois. The five children, three boys 
and two girls, grew up in an atmosphere of security and liberty. The 
two sisters suffered so much from being the children of a mixed marriage 
that they committed suicide, the brothers triumphed over it. All their 
sorrows were of a personal or social nature. Thomas, the younger 
brother of Heinrich, a genius but less politically minded, became famous. 
Heinrich was eleven when his father died. Both boys attended the 
grammar school in Liibeck ; later the family moved to Munich, living 
on the interest of a considerable fortune left by the father. As a youth 
Heinrich lived in the country he loved—Italy. Thomas joined him for 
a year_and both spent their time writing a great novel. Later, Heinrich 
went to live in Munich where Thomas had already settled. His life was 
solitary, one might even describe it as anonymous. During the last 
years of the Weimar Republic, Germany suddenly awoke to the exist- 
ence of a great man in her midst and made him Chairman of the 
Prussian Poets’ Academy. At that time Hitler was already threatening 
the life of the Republic, and Heinrich Mann, after refusing to come 
forward as candidate for the Presidency of the Republic in 1932, 
published an appeal to the two socialist parties to unite. When the 
foul waves of the brown Reich flooded the country, he left Germany, 
saving his own life and taking with him into exile the honour of his 
country. He was one of the first authors to be deprived of citizenship 
and to have his books burned.’ His brother Thomas was more tardy in 
his decision to leave the Reich, and followed him later into exile. To-day 
the brothers are living outside Europe and only the future can reveal . 
whether they will ever return. 
As a refugee Heinrich Mann proved himself to be one of the most 
_ active, and from the literary point of view one of the most important 
German writers. Almost every week he wrote an article for one of the 
reviews published by the German refugees, always topical, witty and 
to the point. In fact the only reason for reading the rather futile 
weeklies of the German emigrants such as the Weltbuehne, Tagebuch, 
Zukunft, and the rest, was the articles contributed by Heinrich Mann, 
who, since the death of Barbusse, had ‘become President of the League 
against War and Fascism. 

A list of his works demonstrates his versatility. As in the case of the 
great French writers, essay and novel stand side by side, complementing 
each other. One cannot think of him without remembering the source 
of his inspiration—France. Germany has been, generally speaking, 
curiously barren in the realm of literature, especially in the novel and 
the essay. Compared with Balzac, Hugo, Stendhal, Flaubert, Zola, 
France, Romain Rolland and Gide, we must admit that there is nothing 
to match their work and hardly anything of equal value. We can 
therefore understand why Heinrich Mann had to soak himself in Latin 
culture before he could become what he is to-day, the German Zola. 
He gained fame with his essay on Zola published in 1915. There are 
also the essays in the book Sieben Jahre (Seven Years), a work most . 
important in his development. It was written when he was'in the prime 

~of life at a time when it was still possible to believe that the German 
Republic might yet make good. The first essays, among them the 
unforgettable one on Flaubert, were written in 1921. By 1923 things 
had gone from bad to worse, and a dictatorship of the right ‘wing was 
More than probable. In an Open Letter he appealed to Chancellor 
Stresemann to proclaim the dictatorship of justice against the dictator- 
ship of the Right. The ten pages of this letter contain a programme 
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which might have saved Germany, but the only “ saviour ” of his 
country was a senile soldier who was to deal the death blow ten, years 
later. ` les fg 

There is a fine passage in Theater der Zeit. “ When I was twenty-five, 
I told myself: ‘ One must write social novels. German society does not 
know itself. It falls into layers which do not know one another and the 
ruling class hides behind clouds.’ ” The second great book of essays, 
Das oeffentliche (The Public Life), appeared in 1932, and in it the writer 
fulfils more and more the task for which he was destined, to be the 
Preceptor Germania. The Leitmotiv of the book is the quotation from 
Lessing : 

. Tm glad to know, sir, you’re a poet, à 

But is that all you are, sir? what a pity! 


In the lecture Die Geistige Lage (The Intellectual Situation), Heinrich 
Mann spoke prophetically : “ All topical things pass away. Art remains. 
In thirty years even prominent human types will have changed and no 
one will know how things really were to-day. Therefore they are as the 
most powerful of us represented them.” The most powerful of us—who 
could have doubted that the biographer of Professor Unrat, Der Kopf 
and Der Untertan was the most powerful writer of our times ? 

Time ‘passed. Long before they conquered Germany politically 
Heinrich Mann had said of the Nazis: “ The whole thing is a question 
of power. Those wariting power based on spiritual bondage cannot be 
converted by words. Those, however, who are, through mental freedom, 
part of the power, must not let themselves be robbed of it.” In the 
essay Wir Waehlem (We Vote), he again pronounced judgment on the © 
Nazis: “ There are-different ways of getting on in life, by work, by 
connections and by crime. Let us speak of the National-Socialist 
Workers’ Party. In the beginning was fraud, the party is not what it 
pretends to be, it is neither national nor socialistic, and above all it is - 
not a workers’ party. Since its establishment it has been using the 
money of several rich men and working for the interests of these great 
capitalists. A hundred and fifty thousand men give the party three 
hundred thousand marks a month. These men are told in Hitler's - 
vague and empty language that the working people have to yield to 
violence, and that'a race of overlords must be bred. Overlords! When , 
Hitler papered rooms, he was perhaps closest to that type. He did 
something he knew how to do, and doing that honours every man and 
confers real distinction upon him.” 

Heinrich Mann not only criticised the Third Reich but also prophesied 
its collapse. It came to power; the writer, democrat and prophet 
became an exile. But he still remained the true representative of his 
country. In his last book, written in 1936, Es kommt der Tag (The day 
is coming), he reaches an intellectual sublimity and a moral perfection , 
rarely attained by a German writer. It isa collection of twenty-five 
‘essays, and twenty-five quotations from the works of Eternal Germany. 
-One is tempted to quote and quote again, but one small extract, written 
twelve years ago, must suffice: “ No one must be less peaceable than 
he who wants peace. Let us remember the.dead not with celebrations, 
for none of them died gladly. Let us think of the dead as of men 
‘exhorting us. Just because we live and are working for life, we are 
marching on, hand in hand, with our dead.” If I have dwelt upon the 
political side of his work rather than upon the purely literary, it is 
because this aspect is less well known in this country. If his warnings 
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and suggestions had been heeded, perhaps the course of history would 
have been different. It is too late for the present but not for the future. 
It is not too much to hope that he may yet take his rightful place in a 
free and liberated Germany, where the wisdom and understanding of a 
man of such stature would guide her in the way of peace. : 
F. Gross. 
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ROVIDENCE has been responsible for strange fluctuations of 
Pirms, but who would have supposed that the Minister of Labour 

would be able to forecast a new industrial order in the midst of a 
great battle? War plays havoc with all the most cherished gains of our 
most advanced civilisations. It tends to banish the customary restraints 
of law and order. It uproots those habits of tolerance, that method of 
discussion and the agreed resolution: of differences which are amongst 
the latest gains of our historical evolution. In short, the present appears 
to be an occasion for marking time rather than for registering an epoch 
in the advance of popular progress. And yet from the moment when Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, on March 13th of last year, took up the duties of Minister 
of Labour and National Service he proceeded to take significant steps, 
ever more and. more marked in their significance, ‘truly to lay the 
corner-stone of a real Industrial Democracy. 

It was time that, in these days of disillusionment with Democracy, 
something should be done to rehabilitate its fundamental principles. 
The attacks that have been made on it have been many and serious. In 
the contemptuous words of Stendhal, Democracy is the political system 
in which men are not weighed but counted. The Nazi purist enlarges 
on this by assuming that a democratic constituency consists of a motley 
assemblage of voters who, in the cynical words of Carlyle, are “ mostly 
fools.” Such counted men, according to these modern mentors of ours, 
are blind and silly sheep who inevitably require a leader if they are 
ever to be herded safely,into the fragrant pastures of the future. More 
often at the present hour democracies are reproached for being the 
preserves of plutocrats. Their industrial population is under the 
domination, so goes this complaint, of the autocrat in industry. Their 
workers are ruled by cartels and combines. And it must be confessed 
that so far as there is substance in such an imputation, it conclusively 
disposes of the claim of many an alleged democracy to be a satisfactory 
specimen of its class. Political Democracy, it must more and more 
emphatically be conceded, is sadly deceptive and illusory unless it be 
supplemented and completed by a full measure of Industrial Democracy. 

In this connection, too, it is very important to remember that, as 
modern warfare goes, the Minister of Labour is bound to assume a 
larger and larger importance. Panzer divisions require for their con- 
struction and support a substantial array of workers. It has even been 
declared that if the fighting man-power of a country equipped in the 
modern style amounts to three and a half millions, its industrial man- 
power, engaged in supplying the technical necessities of such soldiers, 
must needs amount to quite seven millions of men and it might be 
women, To supply such enormous demands, certain industries, such as - 
the engineering, transport or shipbuilding industries, have to be 
declared essential, that is to say principally engaged in war production. 


z 
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A list of Reserved Occupations has to be carefully evolved and drafted.. 
The supply frorn non-reserved occupations to the munition industries 


_ has to be adjusted to the demand. In such a situation human rights and 


privileges which appear obstructive or restrictive are deemed—at least 
this is the tendency at such times—to be of no great account. All 
hands must be at work and all hands must be prepared to engage them- - 
selves in any sort of work. An Emergency Powers (Defence) Act even 
imposes on every subject of this ancient realm the obligation to place 
his whole life and property unreservedly at the behest of the Common- 
wealth. If he is doing essential work and really doing it, all is well ; but 
if he is not doing such work he must be diverted, with the least possible 
expenditure of time and energy to some other situation where he can 
do and give of his best to meet the demands of a critical occasion. 
These were indeed the problems which confronted Mr. Bevin on 
May 13th of Jast year when the Labour Party decided to enter the 
Government and he was called upon to assume responsible office. He 
had not in the past appeared to cherish any inordinate Parliamentary 
anibitions. Under the soubriquet of the “ Dockers’ K.C.” he had 
gained his reputation in the past as the responsible leader and faithful 
servant of a-great Trade Union—one of that array of voluntary organis- 
ations which, as the Webbs have taught us, have initiated the British 
worker into the theory.and practice of real democratic self-government. 
His way of regarding his new powers was accordingly determined by the 
influence of his old training and environment. So soon as he had worked 
out for himself a preliminary scheme for harnessing the labour forces 


‘of the country to achieve the gigantic task which confronted him, he 


atfended-a special Conference called at his behest by the General 
Council of the T.U.C. at the Central Hall, Westminster. This conference 
was attended by no less than a thousand delegates; representing the 
executives of more than two hundred unions and having a membership 
of approximately five million workers. To them he spoke for nearly 
two hours, explaining thoroughly his plans and answering every 
question that they cared to put to him. In so doing he was not treating 
them as simple “ hands” who went where they were put and only 
stayed there so long as they were put without understanding the wliole 
scheme of operations or being able to exercise any influence on the 


_ general dispositions of the field. They were men of experience who had 


gained knowledge and ideas from practice at the bench or in the work- 
‘yard and when they unanimously decided to give him their full support - 


` and cheered him as he left the Hall, he knew that they would carry their 


reports throughout the whole extent of the land and that they would 
supply him with a body of workers-who would work with a will and a 
purpose, not because they were told-to work but because they so 
willed to do it. hen 

At any rate this was the conception which animated all Mr. Bevin’s 
plans as the responsible Minister of Labour. Resulting from conversa- 
tions, rather tardily conceded before he came into office, between repre- 
sentatives of the British Employers’ Federation and the General Council 
of the T.U.C., he had secured, as.a sort of Industrial Cabinet to help and 
advise him in his efforts, a Joint Consultative Committee consisting of 
fifteen representatives of the employers and fifteen of the workers. Of _ 
this body he was Chairman and he was in that capacity-.able to place its 
findings before a Production Executive of the Cabinét consisting of the 


different Supply ministers along with the President of the Board of 


Trade and of which Production Executive he was also the duly 
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constituted Chairman, Through him, too, this same Joint Consultative 
Committee was connected with a large number of Labour Supply Com- 
mittes which functioned all throùghout the country and had to do with 
the whole resources of labour available in the area, including questions 
of factory capacity, the relaxation of the Factory Acts, and matters 
relating to health, safety, welfare and the training of workers for'skilled 
munition occupation. It was thus evident that he had brought the 
representatives of the workers into a position where, as having an equal 
representation on the Consultative Committee with the employers, they 
were able to exert an intelligent and appreciable influence on the 
planning of events. The result, too, consecrated a fifty-fifty aspiration 
in the matter of representation which had long become vocal in the 
resolutions passed in successive Labour Conferences in the days pre- 
ceding the war. There were in this scheme of industrial government 
three parties represented, just as in the famous Plumb railway plan 
which at one time excited so much interest in the United States of 
America. These three parties consisted of first the representatives of 
the employers, secondly the representatives of the workers and, thirdly, 
the Minister of Labour with his Production Executive as representing 
the State. In the case of the Plumb Plan there were fifteen representa- 
tives, five representing the State to be appointed by the President, five 
to be appointed by the employers and five to be appointed by the 
workers, in this way constituting the supreme executive. In the Bevin 
scheme, on the other hand, there were thirty representatives, fifteen of 
the employers and fifteen of the workers, but with the Minister of Labour 
and his executive, as representing the public, to assume the entire share 
of ultimate executive responsibility. This was a variation that had to 
be made to suit the scheme to the dangers and necessities of a time of 
war, because war, being a stern and dubious game, necessitates rapid 
and certain decisions which are not readily obtained from committees 
of any great size. 

It may be thought that this is a small result about which to tell a big 
story and only what might be dictated by the most prudential con- 
siderations of successful diplomacy. But as we survey the whole tangled 
history of Labour organisation through the Craft Guilds and Journey- 
man Guilds to the first tardy and often punishable efforts to found ` 
trade unions in the earlier stages of the Industrial Revolution we must 
be aware that the legal status of the worker has throughout this large 
space of time immensely deteriorated. From an apprentice aiming to 
produce the masterpiece which might eventually make him a master in 
his own right he has become a “ hand ” to be retained or dismissed at 
will and with an impenetrable barrier acting as a sort of Maginot Line 

_to separate between his master and himself. Even during and after the 
last European War attempts to reach a more desirable state of things, 
such as the constitution of Whitley Councils or the Mond-Turner 
conversations, proved to have only a partial measure of success. It was 
reserved for Mr. Bevin to get an all-important principle practically 
realised, and this though introduced amid the exigencies and vicissi- 
tudes of a desperate war must indubitably be incorporated into the 
industrial arrangements of the post-war world that we hope will soon 
be upon us. 

The result is that to step out of the industrial controversies of the 
elast war into the clearer industrial atmosphere of the present war is like 
passing from Tartarus into the Islands of the Hesperides. In the last 
war there were ingrained suspicions in. the hearts of both masters and 
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men. The men suspected that the masters were abusing the principles 
of the Leaving Certificate. They also felt that they were not having a 
square deal in settling the wages of the “ dilutee.” In consequence of 
these and other differences there were formed Works Councils which 
often took on a revolutionary appearance. There were strikes and 
rumours of strikes, and angry insinuations that the workers were hold- 
ing up the community to ransom. Now, with the aid of his Joint 
Industrial Committee and with his wartime planned economy, Mr. 
Bevin is able to look upon these controversies as the relics of an un- 
happy and far-off past. Unemployment, the great unacknowledged 
evil of Victorian industrialiife, is now gradually being robbed of all or 
most of its terrors. Every one of the old problems which formerly 
harassed industrial life is now being successfully attacked and appears 
quite near the high road towards solution. Whilst the old negotiating 
machinery is still kept in action the unions have been induced to 
assent to an Industrial Arbitration Act which, if successful, would 
bring industry in line with a general political movement of our own 
time. 

It äs. impossible in such a short paper as this to indicate the many 
ways in ‘which, throughout the general evolution of wartime industry 
which is‘going on around us, the process of democratisation has been - 
conspicuously manifested. Three very notable instances ofits operation 
may, however, be adduced. The first relates to the docks of the country, 
where it had become of the utmost importance to secure a genetal speed-- 
up of navigation so that vessels may turn and resume their voyage-in- 
the quickest possible time. Here, aftet the question had been demo- 
cratically: put to representative employers and workers, a stop was put 
to that:casual employment and fierce struggle at the dock gates which 
were a constant reproach and were certainly the occasion of a very 
famous dockers’ strike in the older Victorian days. Now all the dock - . 
workers are obliged to register and a minimum wage has been absolutely 
guaranteed to those whose names are inscribed on this official record. 
On the other hand employers have to take their labour from the names 
on this register, and if an employer disobeys the instructions of the 
Port Director or is deemed incompetent he is entitled to be struck off a 
corresponding register of employers. Joint Committees of employers 
and workers are to be appointed to operate the scheme, each with a 
secretary to be approved by the Minister. This in itself marks an epoch- 
making development in the organisation of unskilled industry ; and our 
surprise is further increased when we discover that an appreciable 
amount of democratisation has been introduced in the casé of the naval 
shipyards as well. All these yards have now been taken under the con- 
trol of the Board of Admiralty. . So far as the national control of such 
important establishments are concerned there will henceforth function _ 
a committee of two employers and two workers under an Admiralty ° 
chairman ; and even in the case of the local control where in specific 
districts there is need of quick executive decisions, the Shipyard Naval 
Supply Officer -will be advised before actually making his specific 
decisions by committees of three employers and three workers. Further- 
more, as there must be an elastic interchange of jobs, a man will now 
be a shipbuilder and not a boilermaker, a plasterer or a shipwright, 
enrolled-in organisations of a particular class, and consequently the way 
will be pointed oùt towards an Industrial Unionism which must bes 
- inevitably faced ere schemes for the organisation of industry can be 

made systematic and complete. : 
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The third example of democratisation which must receive a hurried 
mention, quite disproportionate to its importance, is that of the 
district Area Boards which are undoubtedly destined to play a very 
prominent part in the devolution which must certainly come when the 
war is over. At the present time, and so far as industry is concerned, 
these work under the Industrial Capacity Committee of which Mr. - 
Harold Macmillan, M.P., is chairman. This in itself is a very felicitous 
appointment, for Mr. Macmillan has always been the foremost supporter, 
from the Conservative benches, of a new and more democratic industrial 
organisation. His Area Boards which have to. do with the fullest and 
most efficient use of the country’s industrial capacity to meet war 
requirements, consist in each munition locality of six representatives of 
local industry—three employers and three trade unionists—and one 
representative each of the Ministries of Supply, Aircraft Production, 
Labour, the Admiralty, and the Board of Trade. The chairman and 
deputy chairman of the Board are to be either employers or trade 
unionists and asa matter of fact three of these Boards at the present time 
have trade unionists for their chairman. The special significance of these 
Boards arises from the fact that their trade unionist members are not there 
simply in an advisory capacity, because these boards within the pur- 
view of their own sphere have complete executive authority ; and it is 
noteworthy also that Mr. Herbert Morrison was Minister of Supply 
when the present scheme of such Boards was elaborated and planned. 
Hitherto Mr. Morrison, as was shown in the first draft of the London 
Passenger Transport Act, has been in favour of a more bureaucratic 
organisation of industry than was favoured by the trade union move- . 
ment generally, and the constitution of these Area Boards marks a step 
forward which in his case is certainly in the right direction. 

Of course it might be-protested at this point that in the majority of 
cases cited this democratic movement does not carry us very far and is 
many leagues distant from that complete measure of Workers’ Control ` 
which is the aspiration of advanced reformers. But it does introduce us 
to that threefold government of industry which must henceforth form 
the starting-point of every advanced and democratic government of 
industry in the future: x, the employer; 2, the worker; and 3, the 
representative of the community. Here, however, a limiting considera- 
tion must be put on record. The word “ employer ” in any satisfactory 
future organisation of industry cannot be understood as including him` 
who is popularly termed a “ guinea-pig,” i.e. the mere director who has 
no technical capacity and is simply there as the representative of the 
shareholders in any given industry. In the national organisation the 
employer must be the technical organiser, and even in the local organisa- 
tion the employers’ representative is a “ sutor ultra crepidam ” unless he 
can lay claim to some technical expertness in taking up his particular 
task. In the last resort, too, the industrial worker of the future will 
neither be a “ hand ” nor a robot. He is and must ever be regarded in 
any particular plan of organisation as a being who can look before and 
after. He will be no hired and mercenary conscript who only fights 
blindly and ignorantly as valueless cannon fodder at some isolated 
portion of the field. He will know a great deal in the future of the 
major dispositions of the contest and he will be able to appreciate in- 
large measure the dignity of the causes for which the contest must be 
fought and won. 7 

Finally, it may be pleaded that such functional organisation as has 

_been the subject of this paper brings us too dangerously near to the 
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corporations and organisation of the Fascist Corporative State. Certainly 
the Joint Advisory Council which has been noted in the former part of 
this paper points the way to something like an industrial parliament or 
House of Industry organised on a functional basis, such as that which 
was proposed by the late Mr. S. G. Hobson. But then it must be remem- 
bered that in this particular scheme there is no intention to supersede 
or dispute the ultimate supremacy of the terfitorial state. In the 
Weimar Constitution of Germany there was a provision for a National 
Economic Council subordinate to the State and Lord Sankey has 
recently suggested that such a National Economic Council,.if function- 
ing as an industrial parliament, should consist of an equal number of 
employers and workers representing the industrial side and a similarly 
equal number of representatives of the Government and Opposition 
parties in the House of Commons representing the side of the com- 
munity. The decisions on questions of industrial policy of such a 
representative industrial body would then be reported to the National 
Territorial Parliament and the document embodying such proposals 
might by statute have to lie on the table of the House for a definite 
period. In this way industry would to a large extent be separated from 
politics and the revolutionary consequences which Professor Laski 
apprehends from the intrusion of ultimate industrial questions, with a 
revolutionary bearing, into the debates of the House of Commons would 
be thereby averted or indeed totally avoided. But the trade unions 
which would elect the workers’ representatives would be completely 
free to discuss and criticise the plans and proposals, which in. accordance. 
with their democratic constitution, would be duly reported to them by 
the men whom they have appointed to represent them. There would be 
no “ trusted men ” and no “labour trustees ” in the Hitlerian sense, 
and consequently no demands for blind and unreasoning obedience on 
the part of the rank and file. “ Mankind,” says Horace Walpole, “ are 
divided into two classes, wise men who will to be free and fools who like 
to be slaves.” The workers of Great Britain, whatever Carlyle may have 
said of them, have the roots of wisdom in them and are not “ mostly 
fools” ; and the distinguishing merit of this new Industrial Order 
which has been inaugurated by Mr. Bevin is that it vindicates democ- 
` racy all along the line and points us in the straight* path to~a freer 
disposition of society. l 7 
' - J. H. HARLEY. 


Note.—Sinċe this paper was written the Area Boards which are 
justly noticed therein have been brought into direct connection with 
the Production Executive of which Mr. Bevin is chairman. It has also 
been decided to set up a central joint.advisory committee to the 
Production Executive consisting of twelve employers’ representatives 
and twelve workpeople’s representatives. : 
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T Engis are people who deplore the possibility that B.B.C. 
English may destroy the shapes of local dialects, strong, graceful 
and characteristic as the shapes of the hay waggons which like 
them vary from county to county. Less attention has been given to . 
the chance of its eliminating—or at any rate softening—those class, 
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dialects which characterise, separate and irritate the various sections 
of the English. Everyone is delicately aware that there are such things ; 
«yet, so extreme is the sensitiveness with which class-differentiation is 
now regarded, so strong are the feelings of sore inferiority or unwilling 
superiority with which it is involved, that they are rarely discussed or 
studied. When they are mentioned, it is, like sex in the Victorian age, 
as the subject of an uneasy, tabu-breaking joke ; with the result that 
awareness of them emerges in sudden resentments, angers, suspicions 
of patronage, fears of-ridicule, feelings of impatience, embarrassment, 
and tension-relieving laughter. In a world where facts are better faced 
than ignored, it is time that this tacit tabu should be lifted, and that 
class dialects should be examined without blushing. They are rich in 
undertones and overtones, they exert an incalculable degree of social - 
pressure, and it is safer and more realistic to admit their existence than 
to look the other way. It does at any rate ensure the recognition of one 
fact: that the phrase “ he doesn’t speak my language ” is not merely 
a figure of speech. but a statement of truth. One head tickles, another 
irritates, a third itches. More, the same word may convey a different 
meaning in different dialects. Words which smell, in one idiom, of 
cheap scent, stale sentiment, rancid insincerity, may be lit, in another, 
by a fresh and vivid newness ; concepts need definite, deliberate trans- 
lation from one dialect into another. The woman who says “ Pardon?” 
and the woman who says “ What?” look at one another across an 
abyss of faint contempt: neither sees that it is a difference of dialect, 
and not an insensitiveness to good manners which separates them. A 
man who writes in one class dialect may describe his children’s gover- 
ness as “very ladylike and refined,” meaning that she is tidy, well 
educated and agreeable ; he will convey to the user of another that she. 
is intolerably genteel. 

It would be interesting to know how long class dialects have been 
in existence in this country. They may go back as far as the Norman 
Conquest, which saw the poor speaking Saxon, the rich French, and 
the intellectuals Latin. If this be so, the translation and reading of the 
Bible must have tended to unify them again—so far as verbal choice 
and grouping, as distinct from intonation, went—for some two centuries, 
Their later profusion, which corresponds to the profuse stratification of 
English life, may well have grown up with the industrial revolution. 
Whether there are now more of them or less than in mid-nineteenth 
century it would be a long though fascinating piece of work to discover. 
Though one at least of the most lively of early Victorian dialects—the 
Sam Weller—has gone for ever, the total number has probably increased - 
with the decay of social feudalism, which unashamedly kept everyone 
in the status of his birth, and the increase of social snobbery, with the 
consequent desire to be taken for someone of greater importance than 
one actually is. 

Class dialects, though closely intertwined with local speech, do not 
wholly correspond to it. Nor, though similarly intertwined with the 
economic structure of our world, do they wholly correspond to the 
Marxian concept of class. To the Marxian (who has, of course, a dialect 
as well as a dialectic of his own, which may be studied by the philologist 
in some of the works published by Messrs. Gollancz) they should 
perhaps be described as group dialects. They express a group tradition, 
a group point of view conditioned by an immense variety of influences ; 
place, habit, occupation, interests, beliefs—the Catholic vocabulary in 
any group will differ from the Theosophist—conventions, tendencies to 
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face or to veil reality. The psychologist, with his constellations, and. 
endopsychic censors, and transferences, and love-sentiments and reality 
principles, the Government, departments whose tongue ‘has received. . 
Mr. Chirchill's.attention, the firm which begs to acknowledge your 
esteemed communication of even date, each has its own dialect intel- 
ligible but sometimes. maddening to the world in general; as has the 
English family from whom a.distinguished Indian politician learnt to. 
describe himself as “ always one for the ladies,” the London evacuee 
child which “ fair has the rats: because of its hitchy ’at,”’ the carefully 
comfortable woman who substitutes “ inexpensive ” or “ reasonable ” 
for cheap, enjoys dainty teas in tasteful surroundings, describes dirty 
linen as soiled undies, speaks of.a birth as a happy event, and regrets a 
death as a passing away. Rae eae ; N 

The nature of a class dialect is threefold. It lies in intonation, inthe 
choice and grouping of words; and in peculiarities: of slang. Intonation, 
which was once the dominant factor, is possibly diminishing in signi- 
ficance: partly, perhaps, because B.B.C. influence is wearing it away, 
. , and partly because all Australians, and the Duke of Windsor with them, 
use a variant of that accent once considered most typical of. the less 
powerful classes: Cockney.’ It is odd that this dialect, the local speech’ 
of London and its suburbs, should for so long have handicapped: its 
` uSer's:so much more than the local speech of other parts of Britain. A 
Scottish burr, an Irish brogue, a Welsh dilt, the gnarled leisurely drawl 
of the Western Midlands, the bumpty voice of Lancashire with its 
muted echoes, the short A’s of the north—none of these instantly 
stamped their owners as not of the ruling clique as did Cockney ; 
whether.in its broad adenoidal form where coals are cowls and mates 
mites ‘and mites mahts (“ paw little maht, I wasn’t ’alf sorry for’er! ”) 
and H’s jump like escaped performing fleas ; or in the more prosperous ` 
form where people use vawzes and wear morve and think different and 
fancy that and intrude A’s into their O’s; or in the most prosperous 
of all which is an affair of shifted stresses and the accenting of final 
syllables. This strange social sensitiveness to Cockney cannot be 
attributed solely to an esthetic reaction to its ugliness. It may possibly . 
arise from a certain uneasy jealousy felt in established families at the 
knowledge that in London, where class distinctions were léss rigid than 
in the country, a man of energy and intelligence could ‘so swiftly rise 
to the power, fame and fortune of which they tacitly claimed a mon- 
opoly. . This jealousy may well have worked out in an uneasy 
“ superior ” derision of the way in which Londoners expressed them- 
selves. . z s k > 

The grouping of words—as distinct from their choice, which is a 
larger but more soluble problem—is avery queer feature of class- 
dialects. It is hard to explain why one form of speech—and that used 
by people with little leisure—should be so much more prolix than 
another, so that, for instance, ‘ My Uncle Sid he always used to go” 
translates “ Uncle Sid always werit;”’ and,“ So I said to her, I said...” 
is the equivalent of “ I told her.” oi l 

It may arise from the speakers of this dialect possessing ‘a very 
intense degree of imaginative vitality: of getting so clear a picture of a 
static Uncle Sid sitting warming his wrinkle-trousered legs beside the 
fire that it is necessary-to reaffirm that it really was this same he who 
had ‘the-habit of going; say, to the British Legion meeting : of recalling 
in such tiny vivid detail first how I felt when I spoke and then, in a 
flash of sight obliterating everything else, how she looked when she 
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heard, that it has to be emphasised all over again that it was I who 

said whatever it may have been. There may also be some urgent hidden 

desire for rhythm such as shapes Irish and Welsh and Northambrian 
sentences, some pleasure in increasing and modulating’the verbal beats 
in a phrase. Heard in this way “ I told her ” is a dull affair-of three flat 

staccato notes, while “ I said to her I sàid ” has a definite cadence, a 

pleasing variety of stress. It would be interesting. to discover whether 

. occupation has any marked effect upon the need for rhythm, the kind 

-of rhythm into which idioms flow. The sound-stresses of town-dweller 
and countryman are certainly different, but that may merely be an 
affair of local speech and of imitativeness. Within these divisions, does 
the verbal rhythm of the sexton differ-from that of the ploughman, that 
of a typist from that of a housewife ? . 

' ` The choosing of words can be done in several different ways. The 
first is simply to repeat those most frequently heard, simply to act as 
an additional channel for the.verbal stream continually pouring through 
the group of people you know ; as young children do, who are learning 
to talk, and as the ballad makers did, for whom hands were always lily 
white, and gold was good and red. This is the way in which local dialects 
live and grow in fluent power, penetrating and encompassing. images, 
events and ideas as clearly and irresistibly as water penetrates and 
encompasses fishes and wavering weeds and reflections from the sky. 
The second way of choosing words is to use those employed by a 
particular group to which you would like to belong ; as older children 
do when they go to school and feel it urgently important to identify 
themselves with the corporate body and its slang; ` or adolescents, 
when they wish to be thought part of a popular set ; or adults when 
they want to appear up to date, fashionable, or amusing, talking the 
slick language of gossip column and advertisement. The third way of 
choosing words is with conscious regard for producing maximum 
meaning ; a rare and exhausting method. From it springs what may be 
called the dialect of period, the fusion of term and image and cadence 
in which different eras find their ideas most vividly shaped and sug- 
gested; elaborate interlocking Elizabethan paragraphs, seventeenth- 
century lucidity, the rolling sentences of the Age of Reason, the 
meltings and swoonings, the ladies fair and fading flowers borne on the 
shallow floods of Romanticism, the twentieth-century use of machinery 
symbolism, and preoccupation with metaphysics. 

Of course, in life as it now is, no one can use in isolation any of these 
ways of choosing words. The way in which any actual group speaks is 
always being altered by incursions of technical jargon and by imitations 
of whatever language, for whatever cause seems pleasing to it. This may 
come for snobbish reasons. from smart slang, or for esthetic reasons 
from those writers or speakers who choose words with conscious regard 
for their meaning. ` 

But these are fickle. For them, and for those who hear and read them, 
words soon lose their shape, get shabby, phrases soon fray out into 
clichés ; a process enormously speeded up by the modern development : 
of advertising with its mass-seduction—a horn-spectacled rape of the . 
Sabines—of such words as glamour and romance, and their subsequent 
mass degradation into the position of shoddy sexual attributes. The 
choosers of words for vivid meaning’s sake therefore go on to something 
new, leaving deposits of phraseology behind them, layers of old clothes 
in the chest of speech. In Ireland the sun still declines in an elegant 
eighteenth-century manner instead of setting ; in England the period 
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of fondest love and seasonable greetings, the period of ladies and 
gentlemen, the pure grand noble period of men and gentlewomen, the 
early Kipling period of kiddies and sahibs and white men and cads, the 
wistful whimsical sentimental Barrie period yearning and yawning in 
boyish girlish dreams just before 1914, lie embedded in class style, class 
dialect, along with faded Christian names and the tarnished furbelows 
of slang. Slang that was once invented and talked for the fun of having 
a semi-secret group tongue, slang soon seized and staled for that very 
reason, here it lies ; the “ serviettes ” used, the “ costumes ” worn by 
the French-speaking aristocrats of Disraeli’s earlier novels, the “ by 
Joves ” and “ ballys ” that sprang from the mouths of champagne 
Charlies with military side whiskers, the “ fellows ” and “ nice young 
chaps ” and “ good sports ” who whirled through the ballrooms of the 
eighties, the “ old boy ” which was a term of affection in the nineteen- 
hundreds and is now the salesman’s button-hole grappler, “ righty-ho ” 
and “ goodbyee ” from the last war, a purée of “ old beans ” and “ old 
fruits ” and “ old eggs’ from the twenties, the tinsel “ marvellouses ” 
and “ wizards ” and ‘‘ entrancings ” and “‘ supers ” of the thirties .: . 
and what next? Before war broke out the increasing interest in the 
lives of criminals might have pointed towards a fashionable outbreak 
of the rhyming slang and backslang used primarily less for fun than for 
purposes of concealment. International politics.have, however, until 
now, interrupted the process that might have led what are called 
“ society ” mothers to remind their sons to wipe their plates of meat on 
the mat and go quietly up the apples and pears ; and it is not yet plain 
what will happen instead. ` ; i ; 

As a matter of fact, the community is coming to live with so much 
more simultanėity than before, with so much less of a time lag in which 
verbal styles can shift from one group to another, with so much more 
general an exposure to powerful word distributors—press, radio, 
cinema, Penguin books—that as far as vocabulary goes class dialects 
may resolve themselves simply into the speech of different intellectual 
and psychological groups: the less intelligent using one idiom, the 
more intelligent another, the film snob talking American, the extravert 
using whatever words come first into his head, the introvert 
looking for those which shall carry the highest voltage of meaning, the 
ersaiz-minded thinking and speaking in terms of advertising copy from 
glamorous youth in form fluttering wundies to smart young matron- 
-hood, and on to WX sixes, blue hair rinses, Ninon de l'Enclos Styles 
for the Riper Beauty, and a Personality Funeral conducted by expert 
morticians, and so on. ae a 

That day, however, has not yet come. There still exist innumerable 
class dialects used by straightforward, honest and intelligent people 
whose speech sounds to one another affected, stiiperior, irritating or 
grating, embarrassing, insincere, or effusive: or curt: or slipshod: or 
pedantic: or Merely Awful. It is urgent to realise that they do speak 
different languages and that translation; not resentment, isneeded. In 
the long run this state-of affairs will probably be cured by'school and 
radio. That it should be obliterated if any true democracy is to exist 
is plain to anyone who will make the simple experiment of watching 
first a Cockney accent and then a University accent try to get any 
satisfaction on the telephone from a Government department, a 
Labour Exchange, or a hospital. — - . 

; ; RENÉE HAYNES. 
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GLOBAL WAR. 


(June 22nd) and the United States silently and by permission 

occupied Iceland (July 7th) two monstrous steps were taken 
towards the apparently fated encirclement of the globe by the havoc 
of war. On July 7th began the fifth year of war between Japan and 
China. What nation on earth still pursued the ways of what the 
diplomatic tradition calls‘peace? Was Sweden at peace? She had 
allowed German divisions to pass through her territory to Finland for 
the attack on Russia. Either she was no longer a sovereign State or 
she was an ally of Germany. ' Was Spain or Switzerland at peace ? 
Switzerland was surrounded by warring nations, isolated, cut off from . 
the world. Spain, reaping a harvest of starvation from her own civil 
war and from the effect of the British blockade upon European neutrals, 
was almost as badly scourged as France: France, who was defeated, 
cut in two, and again at war, this time with Britain, who had been her 
ally when the major war started. The continents of Europe, Asia and 
Africa, the seven: seas, the scattered lands of the British Empire were’ 
vast zones of active war. Central and South America, who depend for 
their prosperity upon a world that needs and buys their products, 
looked upon the general ruin in silent misery ; though the silence was 
broken for a few days at the beginning of July, when Peru and Ecuador - 
staged a little war of their own, which went almost unnoticed on this 
side of the Atlantic. f 

The United States of America appeared to be the only recognisable 
national unit in the world that still could cling to the pretence of peace. 
Her main normal markets were gone. She was selling aircraft, tanks, 
guns and other war material to Britain, who, she knew, would never 
be able to pay for them except by surrendering imperial assets in the 
form of territory and bases useful to the United States only in the 
hypothesis of war for the United States. She had already taken over 
certain British imperial assets in the Western Hemisphere. She had 
also occupied Greenland and Iceland. Cut bono? She was perilously 
near to participation in the war, for the American navy was now 
committed to-the defence of shipping across a wide stretch of the 
Atlantic. 

Not many people in their hearts still tried to extract any sense in 
the material field from what was taking place. The surprises, the un- 
expected developments, the muddles were now so widespread that 
many disillusioned people gave up the conundrum and no longer 
expected an answer. Less than two years ago Britain and France, 
shoulder to shoulder in what they believed to be a righteous cause, 
declared war upon Germany to defend all that was decent in political 
life, or what they represented.and even thought to be decent. Now 
France is fighting with Germany against Britain: in the same war. 
If there be still any virtue left in any political ideology, shibboleth or 
pretension, how or where is the new fact of war between.Germany and 
Russia to be placed in the picture? The initial Anglo-French and the 
neo-British cry—or one of them—had been to mobilise Christian 
indignation against the anti-Christian practices of the Nazi idolatries, 
By attacking Stalin Hitler jumped his claim to defender of Christianity 
against Atheist communism (he ended his proclamation of June 22nd 


W Tns Germany launched her broadside attack upon Russia 
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with the slightly blasphemous prayer, “ May our Lord God aid us in 
this greatest of all struggles”): for Stalin’s Government is the only 
Government in the world’that has based its policy in very principle 
upon the denial of God. Nazi blasphemy has in effect rejected Christ 
because Adolf Hitler is a German, and therefore a better, God. Bolshevik 
blasphemy has denied the existence of any God. To be sure, negative 
atheism of the Bolshevik type is a less stupid scurrility than the Nazi 
annexation of Heaven ; but how were Winston Churchill and Anthony 
Eden to react when they were presented gratuitously with the ‘soi- 
disant atheists as allies in their holy crusade against Hitler ? 

The answer of course was easy. Winston brushed aside all minor 
complications, “ kept his eyé on the target,” and welcomed Russian, 
or any, help in the supreme and overriding business of crushing Hitler. 
British official propaganda thereupon renewed its emphasis upon the 
Godlessness of the Nazi gang. and applauded the stiffness and the 
stubbornness of the Russian resistance to unprovoked aggression. 
Russia and Britain had become comrades-in-arms. In the eyes of all 
truly Christian people there was nothing very odd in such an associa- 
tion? The political talk about Christian crusades is not to be taken ` 
literally, whatever quartér it come from.. No Government in the history 
of the world has yet had, any real Christian motive in its policy. The 
Nazi gang is cettainly Godless. The Bolshevik gang claims to be 
Godless. What Government in the world can throw stones, or would 
claim that its policy was dictated by submission to the Will of God ? 
Would any British Prime Minister go down publicly on his knees and 
exclaim with honest. intent: “ Not my will, O God, but Thine be 
done” ? He would be arrested asa fifth columnist. In one sense British 
Ministers are not to blame. They merely conform to the Godless 
tradition of the whole world’s politics. The difference in degree between 
the practices of one Government and those of another are important 
only in a minor sense. s : f 

The German attack upon Russia at the end of June was of great 
military importance. , Certainly the Russians had not expected it. It 
was their belief that Britain and Germany could be relied on to continue 
destroying each other during an indefinite future, and that there was 
no immediate danger to Russia’s rôle as tertia gaudens. Mr. Churchill, 
on June 22nd, declared that he had warned Mr. Stalin of what was 
coming ; but there, is reason for believing that Mr. Stalin had not been 
impressed. What they had expected in Moscow was some sort of a _ 
German thrust through Turkey to the Middle East, which would have 
put the Caucasus and the Ukraine well after Iraq in the list of objectives. 
In that belief they must have assumed Turkey to be already in the 
German camp, because the territorial difficulties against any invasion 
by force through Anatolia-would be almost insuperable. Why did 
Hitler decidé“on a broadside ‘invasion of Russia? No answer has yet 
been given by any politician to that strangest of all the surprises 
produced by the war. The ‘old German bogy of a war on two fronts~ 
was thus materialised by Germany’s own action. At the beginning of 
the war many British patriots had bitterly reflected that if there had 
been as much political sense in London as in Moscow, we should.at all 
-costs have aimed at a situation in which Germany and Russia should 
destroy each other instead of gratifying the Russian thesis that Germany 
and Britain should destroy each other. And now, after two years of the 
Anglo-German orgy the incalculable workings of Hitler’s mind added ` 
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Russo-German to Anglo-German war, despite all the apparent prompt- 
ings of self-interest on Germany’s part. 

How'was so unexpected-a development to be explained? This was 
the second major surprise in twelve months: first, the crossing of 
France from one side to the other during the actual course of the war, 
an astonishing thing in itself and one certainly not foreseen in 19309 ; 
second, Hitler’s own creation of the double front so dreaded by the 
German strategists. In the main British political thought did not even 
attempt to explain the mystery ; for mystery it was. British propa- 
ganda concentrated upon beating up popular enthusiasm for Russia 
as the new friend, upon relegating Poland to the distant background 
(Mr. Maisky met General Sikorsky twice in London during the first week 
of July as part of the process of Russo-Polish “ reconciliation ”), and 
upon taking the opportunity, while the Luftwaffe was engaged in the 
East, of launching an air invasion, by night and by. day, of northern 
France and western Germany. Yet historical research will have no 
more interesting thing to explore than the reason for the surprising 
German action of July 22nd, 1941. The explanation seems simple 
enough. That action in no wise differs essentially from the normal 
workings of high diplomacy. Can any intelligent person really doubt 
that what drove Hitler into a broadside attack on Russia; and the 
German people into supporting him, was not a desire for “ world 
domination ” (a highly coloured allegation of British propaganda), but 
a stark, staring panic? It was fear that drove Germany into foolish 
action, as fear normally. drives people into foolish action. 

The proclamation issued by Hitler on June 22nd was a very ecstasy 
of panic, his bogies being paraded in their terrifying multitude: “ Jews 
and democrats, Bolsheviks and reactionaries,” as he called them. He 
even said: “ Never did the German people harbour hostile feelings 
against the peoples of Russia. Yet for over twenty years the Jewish- 
Bolshevist rulers in Moscow endeavoured to set not only Germany, but 
the whole of Europe, aflame.” It is the fashion on this side of the battle- 
front to dismiss everything that Hitler says as a lie. His essay about 
Russian designs upon Germany is regarded as a merely usual cloak for 
his own nefarious designs upon Russia. Yet no lunatic ever known to 
medical history could spend his energy exclusively upon fiction. To 
assume that Hitler has an inexhaustible capacity for imaginative fraud 
is probably to pay too great a tribute to his inventive genius. The 
obvious simple explanation of this war, as of most wars, is the 
unreasoning stupid fear of people-who do not trust God to guide them 
and who attempt to make their own provision for their own future. 
Hitler is the very type of hunted terrified schemer who relies in his 
scheming -upon his own intellect without seeking the assisting Grace of 
God. Need the result of such folly be described ? We see it around us. 
Will any honest student of history dismiss as wholly untenable the 
‘notion that during the present century German militarism has been the 
child of fear? Such an explanation is not incompatible with the 
apparent German urge for vast conquest, for the very efficiency of 
Germany’s war machine, the product of German panic, has no doubt 
driven German armies farther afield than was intended. There is no wild 
animal so dangerous as a frightened wild animal. British political fear 
of Germany on the other hand construes itself into an overwhelming 
urge to mobilise popular fear as a means to hatred (which is akin to 
fear) and thus to the necessary moral in self-defence. 

Those men who spend their lives in political milieux know full well 
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that propaganda is an objective form of politics, its exclusive object 
being to stir up a people’s fear and hatred of the enemy to the end that 
victory be'won even though the propagandists are often aware that 
what they say is not true. There comes a point when original motives 
do get mixed, and the propagandists themselves, caught up in their 
own mesh, half believe what they say. Mr. Churchill on June 22nd, 
broadcasting to the world about the German attack on Russia, launched 
that morning, said: “ Hitler is a monster of wickedness, insatiable in 
his lust for blood and plunder. .. .” There is no doubt that Mr. Churchill 
honestly believed what he said. What he said, however, was mainly 
interesting as a symptom of the stage reached in the disease of inter- 
national panic. Calmly considered, it is not reasonable to regard any 
human being as “a monster of wickedness, insatiable in his lust for 
blood and plunder.” There is a certain similarity in the political 
formule of all nations that go to war. Mr. Molotov, broadcasting on 
June 22nd, described the German attack as “ without example in the 
history’ of civilised nations”; he branded Hitler’s allegations as 
“ nothing but a lie and a provocation ” ; he said that “ this war had 
been forced on us not by the German people, not by the German 


workers or intelligentsia, whosé problems we thoroughly understand, 


- but by a clique of bloodthirsty Fascist leaders of Germatiy who have . 


oppressed the French, the Czechs, the Poles, the Serbs, the Norwegians, 

the Belgians, Denmark, Holland, Greece, and other nations”; he 

neatly quoted the analogy that had suggested itself to all students of 

history by remarking that “ when Napoleon invaded Russia our 

country answered with the nationalist war, and Napoleon was beaten 

and met his doom. The same thing will happen to the arrogant Hitler, 
who has started a new attack on our country”. 

At any rate it seems clear that the mutual flattery exchanged nearly 
two years earlier, when the Russo-German Non-Aggression Pact was 
sighed in Moscow, was insincere on both sides. One remark made how- 
ever by Herr Ribbentrop on August 24th, 1939, in a statement to the 
Press made after the signature of the Pact, may yet be given some 
remarkable justification. He said that both Germany and Russia had 
always fared well when they were friends, and badly when they were 
enemies. It seemed an obvious enough observation, applicable to any 

. two nations, or to any number of nations, on earth; but a particular 
application. of its undoubted truth may prove to be that Hitler’s 
decision to attack Russia on June 22nd, 1941, was the first act in the 
crumbling of the crazy edifice of his military conquest built up in the 
` last two years. When it is all over this apparently crazy war may be 
recognised to have been after all not quite so crazy as one thought. 
Many formidable problems are still presented to those Christians who 
are anxious to discover in it some confirmation of the truth taught them 
by their faith. It.was easy.and reasonable to assume that the mys- 
térious processes of the mills of God were using Hitler, even though, 
as it were, left-handedly, as the scourge that was to effect a purification 
of the nations, Germany included. Stalin is now added to Hitler as one 
of the instruments. A sense of humour is merely the result of a well- 


balanced view of human vagaries. It is therefore essentially reasonable- 


to assume a sense of humour in God Himself. Stalin the atheist as the 
means of correcting those others who, flatteringly to themselves, regard 
themselves as Christian would be a highly pungent and impressive 
means of correction. F i 5 f 

Already we can see several interesting possibilities. (xr) Hitler and 
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his gang may be as surely doomed as was Napoleon. No human end 
can be achieved by such methods as the Nazis adopt. The true 
Christian Germany will thus be given her chance to make reparation 
for the crimes committed with her consent. She cannot evade the 
penalty any more than can the rest of us. (2) The Bolshevik régime, at 
any rate in its professed atheism, may be doomed. The Russian people, 
who are a deeply religious people, will be given back their birthright. 
The sins of the old Orthodox Catholic Church, which abetted the bad 
Tsarist régime in oppressing the people, will be expiated. A new 
Russia, symbolised by the crowding of the people into the Churches on 
June 22nd, is being born. (3) Poland, whose political record between 
Igrg and 1939 was certainly not better than that of most nations in 
Europe, has borne the resultant suffering. Her position seemed without 
hope until June 1941, half annexed as she was by Germany, half by 
Russia. What now? Germany defeated, Russia will be unable to treat 
a libefated Poland except in the spirit of the new regenerated Russia. 
(4) France has paid her penalty for past shortcomings. Her chastened 
future is assured. (5) Britain, for centuries the master of the world, 
has, in defending her ill-gotten spoils (all spoils are ill-gotten), 
squandered the wealth she received from them. A new Britain, poor, 
disillusioned and full of hope, is arising before our eyes. (6) The United 
States, whose tactic of 1917 had already been proved a form of self- 
deception, is herself losing heavily from the general state of war raging 
throughout the world. She may even be driven to paying the full price 
by herself becoming involved in the war. 

Her great fault in being the first Great Power to secede from the 
League of Nations, and thereby sounding the death knell of a super- 
national authority that might otherwise have saved the world from war, 
contributed as much as any other single factor to the present world- 
wide chaos. Having herself largely helped to establish the League, she 
then refused to be a member, refused that is to share the responsibilities 
and sacrifices that alone would have given the League its necessary 
authority. In the financial and economic sense the United States was 
the only Power that “ won ” the war of 1914-18, that is, that seemed to 
reap any material benefit fromit. By keeping clear of the war until the 
combatants were all exhausted and then, as it were, giving a casting vote, 
the while she tightened her financial liens on the whole of Europe, 


-America achieved something “ realistic,” slick and apparently profit- 


able. The appearance was destined soon to be belied. The United 
States was destined to learn in her own experience that prosperity, as 
adversity, is indivisible, and that her own prosperity could be achieved, 
not by competitively securing the spoils for herself, but only by co- 
operatively sharing them. As though to drive home the lesson, the 
United States has found that the effect of the present war has been 
that she too has suffered financially and economically from-the general 
collapse of the world at war. i 7 

The position of tertius gaudens in war has been proved to be as illusory 
a mirage for the United States as for Russia. The ruin, the proved 
folly of war, has taken its toll impartially from every Great Power of 
the earth: from the United States, the British Empire, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia and Japan. Japan’s attempt to increase her 


financial and economic assets by annexing those of China has resulted 


after four years of war and suffering in exhaustion, financial straits, loss 
of man-power : in short, she has achieved the very opposite to what 
she aimed at. Russia has tried to keep out of the war by maintaining 
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peace through pacts:with both her potential enemies,: Germany and 
Japan. Then on July’12th, 1941, she signed a pact with Britain. It 
is one of the enormities of diplomatic practice that no one any longer 
attaches muchimportarice tothesignatureof pacts. Russiahadattempted 
still further to safeguard herself against possible attack from Germany 
(with whom. she had signed a “ non-aggression ” pact) by establishing 

. buffer territory between herself and the aggressor: in Finland, in 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania ; in Poland, Bukovina, Bessarabia. The 
tactic failed. Instead of safeguarding Russia from German attack, it 
made certain a German attack ; for it filled the already panic-stricken 
heart of Adolf Hitler with an added fear of a Russian attack. These 
Godless devices thus defeat their own object. Hitler, being entirely 
Godless, and therefore incapable of trusting anybody, derived no more 
sense of security from Ribbentrop’s Moscow signature of August 1939 
than from his own Munich signature of September 1938. He was 

. utterly afraid. Assuming that the other party was insincere in its 
pledge, it never even occurred to him to be sincere in his. This fear, 
suspicion, lack.of trust, is the root cause of the diplomatic disease. 
“ Realism ” prescribes formal engagements, juridical commitments 

_and the like in an attempt to ensure-fulfilment, and produces the very 
opposite effect. Pacts and concordats.are the proof that the parties do 

_ not trust each other. By contrast one’s whole experience is crammed 
with signs to prove that the only truly realist instrument that makes 

` life on this earth smooth and beneficial to every party concerned is 
that we should love one another. Trust follows from love; and there 
is no other way. ; . 

Italy in her turn has given the fullest illustration of the general 
truth. In°June 1940, knowing that France was on the point of capitula- 
tion, Signor Mussolini declared war ori France, thus calculating that he 
could ‘gate-crash into his share of the spoils under cover of a German 
victory. The result has been more humiliating for, Italy than any 
national humiliation recorded in history. Suffering defeat after defeat, 
in Albania, in Abyssinia, in Libya (until German-arms redressed the 

- balance), in the Mediterranean, losing hundreds of thousands of her 

- sons as, prisoners, cutting, in the military sense, a quite comic figure, 
she had to.accept the forlorn position of a country, onè among many, 
occtipied:by,Germany. The Italian army, navy and air force took their 
orders from -Hitler.. The Italian public services were virtually manned 
by German. officials, Italiar; streets were the parade of masterful 
Gerthaii troops. In July 1941 a list of industrial production figures 

relative to.various countries was published in Germany. Italy’s figures 
were listed among thése of the “ occupied countries ” and as constitut- 
ing part of’'Germany’s total production. 

_- Germany herself, having two years before calculated that her pos- 
séssion of an ‘overwhelmingly strong air force and mechanised army 
-would enable her,to.eradicate British influence from Europe, to destroy 

-thé British Empire and to usurp Britain’s place as the world’s chief 

-. ‘beneficiary from colonial, imperialist and economic ascendancy, found 

that her conquest of the continent of Europe, duly accomplished 

according to plan, had left her in the position where she must now also 
conquer Russia or perish, where she was incurring vast losses on an 
eastern front 1,500 miles long, the while her own industrial districts in 

the west were being submitted to nightly destruction at the hands of . 

the R.A.F., and the United States navy was being gradually dragged 

into action to safeguard the American supply of munitions to Great 
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Britain. In other words the very initial might of the Luftwaffe, the 
most gigantic air force the world had ever imagined to be possible, had 
produced, not the cowed submission from all her enemies that Germany 
had expected, but the combination against her of the three greatest 
aircraft-producing Powers in the world, the British Empire, Russia and 
the United States, whose potential output, now rapidly becoming an 
actual output, was far greater than anything dreamed of even in the 
German fantasies. At the same time Germany had now to face the 
prospect of a combined man-power of those three Powers, with China 
added (for China on July 2nd broke off relations with the Axis on the 
ground that the Axis recognition of the puppet government in Nanking 
constituted an act of aggression, against China), amounting in the 
aggregate to more than half of the whole world’s man-power : ranged 
against Germany and determined to crush Hitler. Thus the very terror 
of militarist efficiency developed by Hitler for.the achievement of his 
political objectives had led to the means of Germany’s own undoing 
by an answering force of even greater efficiency. Those who draw the 
sword do perish by the sword ; but the victor is in only: slightly better 
case than the conquered. 

Lest the British people should imagine that a second defeat of 
Germany would redound to their own moral vindication, we were given 
the corrective ground for reflection that it could not have been achieved 
but for the help of a professedly atheist Russian Government. Could it 
be that God’s infinite justice and wisdom had given to the British 
Government and to the British people an appropriate ally, one who 
moreover might penetrate the triple brass of British complacency and 
suggest a doubt in British breasts that however good (by traditional 
standards) had been the British cause, British arms had not really been 
crusading in the cause of Christ ? Moreover, it is as certain as anything 
can be that Britain as the price of victory faces something uncomfort- 
ably like national bankruptcy. -We shall pay the price, to the good 
of our souls. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

July rath, 1941. 
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THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION.* 


The present is a time in which European constitutions on every side are 
being swept into the waste-paper basket. The British Constitution itsélf is 
menaced as never before by foes who, if victorious, would totally destroy it. 
Hence that Dr. Jennings should write, and that the Cambridge University 
Press should publish, the book before us at the present moment is a note- 
worthy act of faith in the ultimate triumph of the democratic cause. Both 


‘author and publisher are evidently confident that Britain and its constitution 
` will.survive the ordeal through which they are passing. Nevertheless the 


-ordeal will not leave them unchanged. They are, indeed, being re-moulded 
and rernodelled before our very eyes as though by fire. Iti is, in fact, upon-the 
changes in the constitution under the influence of war that Dr. Jennings 
specially directs his attention. 

Of his competence for the task—which was set him by the late Lord Stamp, 
who contributed an illuminating preface shortly before his lamented death— 
there can be no doubt. His massive monographs on Cabinet Government and 
Parliament revealed him some years ago as a past-master of the intricacies 
of the British administrative system. The present volume is much slighter 
than those monumental works, but in some respects it.is even more mature. 
Although it expressly disavows impartiality, and although its political 
leanings are obvious, it is not so heavily biassed as were its predecessors 
against the Conservative Party and the National Government, nor does it 
display such unconcealed dislike of Benjamin Disraeli, Joseph Chamberlain, 
Lloyd George, and Ramsay MacDonald. ~ 

The main theme of the book is that, however greatly forms of government 
may change, the sovereign power in Britain resides, and has long resided, in 
public opinion. Dr. Jennings provides impressive examples which show that 
even in the days ofthe unreformed Parliament public opinion, in spite of 
official antagonism, forced upon the Government such measures as the union 
of England and Scotland, the reform of the Poor Law, the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, the removal of religious disabilities, the extension of the 
Franchise. 

At the present time public opinion is much better informed and less liable 
to error than it‘was in days before the spread of education. It operates, more- 
over, more directly and more rapidly than it did in the days of patronage and 
«pocket boroughs. Nevertheless it is still impeded in its action by some relics 


‘- of ancient privilege, and these, it is clear, Dr. Jennings would wish to have’ 


removed. It is not everyone who will share his faith in the general rightness 
of public opinion, or will feel that-the political education of the British 
electorate at present fits it adequately to bear the immense burden of respon- 
sibility that rests upon it.. All, however, will appreciate his able expost 
tion of the actual working of the British Constitution, and his masterly * 


* The British Constitution. By W. Ivor Jennings. Cambridge University Press. 8s. fd. 
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examination of the various suggestions that are put forward for the improve- 
ment.of its machinery. 

Particularly timely and important are his defence of the two-parties 
system, and his condemnation of the principle of proportional representation. 
In respect of the former he considers that “ in a world where strong and rapid 
government is necessary, only the two-parties system works really well.” 
Regarding the latter he sums up a careful consideration of arguments pro 
and con with the words: “ The advantages of proportional representation 
are not so great as the disadvantages.” In particular it necessarily involves 
“not government by the people but government by groups.” It is, indeed, 
and it is intended to be, destructive of the two-parties system. 

Extremely illuminating are Dr. Jennings’ discussions of recent changes in 
the character and composition of the House of Commons ; the functions and 
powers of the House of Lords (which he thinks should be further reduced) ; 
the place of the Monarchy in the constitution (the importance of which he 
does not sufficiently recognise) ; the transformation of the Cabinet, owing to 
the development of its secretariat ; the enhanced authority of the Prime 
Minister ; and the immense increase of the Bureaucracy. Dr. Jennings’ 
fascinating and illuminating work as a whole is an eloquent exemplification 
of the fact that an “ unwritten” constitution, such as the British, has a 
unique capacity to adapt itself to novel circumstances, and to meet un- 
precedented emergencies, such as those presented by the war now raging. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


LORD LOTHIAN.* 


It was a happy idea to collect the American speeches of Lord Lothian, not 
merely because of their political significance but because they help us to 
visualise a unique personality. The brief Preface by Lord Halifax and the 
longer Memoir by Sir Edward Grigg are admirable. “ What he did in these 
few months has notably eased the path of his successor,” writes the former, 
“ and has also, I am profoundly convinced, left a permanent mark of historic 
importance upon the destinies of the two great peoples whom he sought to 
bring together.” One reason of his success, he adds, was that he was an anima 
naturaliter democratica. Sir Edward Grigg portrays the delightful companion, 
the good mixer, “ brother to all the world,” who cared nothing for rank or 
wealth, who found himself at home in every company; who believed in every 
fibre of his being that the world is one and that we are all members of a single 
family. Here, too, is some indication of the deeper side of his nature. 
“ Behind the journalist, the politican, the statesman, there was a remote but - 
enchanting spirit which lived on hidden heights, forever wrestling with the 
riddle of things. . . . For his inmost essential being the heartbeat of a living 
faith was indispensable ; and he had found the kernel of such a faith like a 3 
sudden revelation in Christian Science during the dangerous illness that fell 
suddenly upon him in 1914.” His death from overwork at the age of 58 was 
a loss to the Empire as well as to his friends, for he combined wide knowledge 
and exceptional abilities with constructive imagination. He would have made 
a first-rate Viceroy of India, for he possessed in rare measure the cardinal 
quality of the human touch. E 

The speeches begin with the address at the Pilgrims’ Farewell Dinner in 
London in July 1939. Englishmen, he declared, tend to over-estimate the 
unity between the two countries, Americans to over-estimate the differences. 
But all the democracies of to-day were being united by a challenge to our 
deepest instincts and convictions. ‘“ We have made up our minds that there 
can be no future for civilisation unless two at least of its basic achievements 
are preserved—individual freedom and national freedom.” The first speech 

» in America, delivered to the Pilgrims of the United States on October 25th, 
* The American Speeches of Lord Lothian. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
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1939, was a striking utterance. He had believed in a policy of appeasement 
longer than’many of his countrymen, but when Hitler had doffed the mask 
he fully realised the nature of our task. “ At bottom we are trying to prevent ° 
the hordes of paganism and barbarism from destroying what is left of 
civilised Europe. . . ..In the long run, if we resist evil, if we are prepared to 
make sacrifices for:the right, the right always wins. But nothing lasting can 
be constructed on, brute force alone, for underneath us all are the everlasting 
- -arms of justice, mercy and love.” There was no desire in England, he ex- 
plained, to.impose another dictated peace on a prostrate Germany or to take 
‘from-her any lawful rights. Only through a peace negotiated with a govern-~ 
ment we could trust could Germany and all other nations attain their legiti- 
mate place which was the only possible basis for a lasting peace. The worst 
fault of the Versailles settlement was the neglect of economic factors. “ Some 
form of economic federation, perhaps even of political federation, at any rate 
for part of Europe, is, I am sure, a necessary condition of any stable world 
order.” No British publicist was more profoundly ‘convinced that the old 
doctrine of unfettered national sovereignty was out of date and must be ~ 
scrapped. Like other wise men he was at once a good patriot and a citizen of 
the world. 

The last speech was read in his absence at Baltimore on December rrth, 
1940, for a few hours later he was dead. It was subsequently published as a 
White Paper and deserves careful study. 1941, he admitted, was going to 
be a hard, dangerous year, but we were not in the least dismayed. “ With 
help from you we are confident that we can win, and win decisively, by 1942 - 
if not before. . . . All real hope depends on some form of co-operation, between 
.the United States and the British Commonwealth of Nations. . . . If you back 
us you won’t be backing a quitter. The issue now depends largely -on what 
you decide to do... . It is the great strangth of democracy that it brings 
responsibility down squarely on every citizen and every nation. . And before 
the judgment seat of God each must answer for his own actions.” Philip 
Kerr had not lived in vain. His place in history is secure, and his gospel of 
freedom, co-operation and love is unlikely-to perish from the earth. 

; G. P. G.’ 


* 


MIGHT AND JUSTICE.* - 

Mr. Glasgow’s contention that-the world’s present plight is due to atheism 
in international relations and the denial of Christian principles which that 
involves is a conviction that is widely and increasingly shared. The courage 
and sincerity of: his testimony to Christian faith will impress his fellow 
Catholics and fellow Christians in every communion. But his argument is 
impaired by serious defects and omissions. It embodies the reactions of a 
journalist to.a succession of events so swift and momentous that his picture 
of them does not keep pace with the developing drama, and earlier judgments 
cease to apply. More rearrangement and rewriting would have produced a 
book worthier of his subject. Like others who have striven to preserve peace 
he has a passionate loathing of war ; but his indictment of pre-war policies 
differs in important respects from that of critics who share his passion and 
knowledge of international affairs. Regarding war as the supreme evil, he is 
concerned with the claims of Great Powers ignoring those of the Small who 
are powerless to wage war like the former, and alludes to “ small-Power 
protégés, fathered at Versailles, who were cultivated for the undoing of 
Germany.” : 

That the merited freedom of Poles and Czechs was confirmed at Versailles 
is a redeeming fact beneath his notice. But a primary duty of Christian states- 
men surely is to maintain justice for the relatively weak. “ Did it really 
matter,” he asks, “to any British man, woman or child whether Danzig 
belonged to Germany or to Poland?” 


* Diplomacy and God. By George Glasgow. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
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By disregarding methods of acquisition a similar question could be asked 
about any appropriation. To acquiesce any longer in German and Italian 
aggression, ignoring Nazi and Fascist aims, would have betrayed our race 
and all it holds most dear. The extent of our present tribulation is latgely 
due to the extent of previous acquiescence, which included denial of justice 
to Abyssinia and Czechoslovakia. But justice is being vindicated through 
restitutions to those countries which war against their violators has already 


imposed. Abhorring totalitarian dictators the author confidently predicts _ 


their downfall, and his indictment of German mentality would please Sir ` 


Robert Vansittart. Yet he condemns other nations for “‘ fearing ” Germany.. 


and attempting to “ encircle ” her in self-defence. The entente cordiale with 
France in 1904 was, he thinks, the original mistake. ‘‘ We could and ought 
at that time to have accepted Germany as an equal Power with.France and 
ourselves as a world Imperialist Power.” As to the plight of a Christian 
diplomat who had to meet the demands of German Imperialist Power he is 
naturally silent. 

Not until the last and best section of his book does he recognise the root 
of the problem, namely the creation of an international ordering through 
which justice can function. Opportunity for such an ordering was offered 
by the League Covenant; and the failure of pre-war statesmen to 
exploit it is the main charge against them. “ Obviously,” the author 
observes, “if there is going to be an improvement in international rela- 
tions, there must be a machinery for improving them. To sit back in one’s 
chair and quote the Sermon on the Mount is to beat the thin air with talk. 
. .. Who knows but that the renewed horror of international relations may 
provide still another opportunity for setting up a League of Nations and for 
avoiding the former blunders in the building of it?” In this section he 
recognises the purification of his countrymen through suffering, and com- 
mends British contributions to Christian thought and endeavour. Envisaging 
a future Russo-Chinese-British-American combination, he suggests that 
among future surprises may be “ the reconciliation of a soi-disant and perhaps 
mistakenly self-judged ‘Godless’ Russia with a soi-disant and self-flatter- 
ingly ‘Godly’ England now shaken through hard and heavy blows into a 
new England, truly Godly.” His assumption that men, after their recent 
experiences, could satisfactorily settle their differences by “ total and uni- 
versal ” disarmament, before the settlement of territorial and other political 
problems, can only be shared by those who envisage a “ total and universal ” 
conversion of mankind. Radical disarmament there must be if civilisation 
is to be saved ; and that will involve the preponderance of force behind law 
which assures peace in the temporal sphere, and without which neither 
citizens nor nations will disarm. The endeavour of Christian statesmanship 
should be, as Pascal expressed it, to “ bring together Might and Justice so 
that that which is just shall be mighty and that which is mighty be just.” 

D. P. H. 


RILKE.* 


Rainer Maria Rilke (1875-1926), the most outstanding of German poets 


since the days of Hölderlin and Mörike, is often reckoned the greatest lyric , 


genius in modern European literature. Famed for the magic of his rhythms, 
he was, even before his death, wrapped in the mystery fitting to a seer-saint. 
Despite its frequently elusive quality, his poetry invites ever new transla- 


tions both into French and English (amongst the most important and richly. 


commented being those of J. B. Leishman), whilst the monumental work of a 

Stefan George (1868-1933) remains a thing remote in its stark formal re- 

straint. Rilke’s strangely impersonal “ thing images,” to which the poet was 

inspired particularly during his friendship with Rodin, and on the other hand 

1s “ Gott- und Todessehnsucht ” in the Stunden-Buch, the intense vision of 
* Rainer Maria Rilke. By E. M. Butler. Cambridge University Press, 1941. 215. 
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the Duino Elegies and Later, Poems figure amongst the richest treasures of 
German lyric verse. At times the meaning of these poems can be only 
intuitively or emotionally apprehended. More triumphantly than any of 
his predecessors, Rilke was able to pass through the death-shadowed mood 
of an errant god-seeker and win through to a recognition of the twin mysteries’ 
of life and death. The true poverty of which he sings signifies for him a 
liberation from earthly values. In this way he outgrew what was to start 
with doubtlessly a somewhat hollow esthetic attitude. His “ thing poems ig 
and especially his Duino Elegies are sacrificial offerings of a really * ‘ for- 
~ midable ” creative spirit. 

‘In’contrast to Goethe or Stefan George, Rilke’s ‘life appears almost as a 
chain of accidents. Professor E. M. Butler’s profound and stimulating mono- 
graph gives us the key to the mystery of his personality. Her book is most’ 
welcome not only as a tribute but as a necessary correction in a period of 
Rilke veneration or even idolatry. In company with J. B. Leishman’s - 
detailed analyses of single poems, it is without doubt the best introduction. 
to the poet. Though a just and detached estimate. of his life and work is 
attempted, the main weight seems to lie on the biographical, human side 
‘of-her study of this poet by whom she is fascinated and repelled. She 

` courageously destroys the web of idolatrous legends woven round him. The 

personal picture she. draws of him shows both exceptional subtlety and 

. decision. She-rightly says that “ the presence of a great poet is a miracle in 

any age,” and though she answers the question as to whether hè was a 

` .. visionary in the sense of Hölderlin or Blake with a “ perhaps, ” She pays 

tribute in the most moving terms to his overwhelming creative power. 

Poetry at the price of life she considers indeed to have béen the heart and 

. soul of his existence, and in her representation of the secret interrelation of 

- art and life she shows a rare integrity of spirit. — 
The traditional faulty estimate of Rilke’s attitude to Russia, Paris and - 

German landscape is corrected and the criticism of the Tales about God is 

’ fully justified. In, the case of The White Princess, which she interprets as 

„possibly. meaning ‘ “that the loss of maidenhood spells terror and a gruesome 

‘death is suggėsted,” we can perhaps recognise an early version (the symbols 

- are-for Rilké still somewhat crude) of a concept which reappears from time to 

time in his work, e.g. in Malte Laurids Brigge—in Malte’s words about the 

troubadours and the greater lovérs—or in the Duino Elegies, namely that the 

lover surpasses the beloved arid’ that consummiation brings finality, once 

again solidifying the barriers between‘life and death which‘love knew how to 

dissolve. The reader will derive great pleasure from a book which, quite 

apart from its Sey value, is both inspiring and distinguished by its style. 

ae ~ AUGUST CLOSS. 

J * * * *, * 

One of the strangest war-time anthologies is a collection of sayings taken 
from the writings and the speeches of German authors, statesmen, poets, 
criminals, philosophers and thugs, and published under the title German 
versus Hun.* All these quotations, collected by C..Brinitzer-and B. Gross- 

_ bard, reproach Germany and the Germans with one vice or another. There is 

no commentary to explain the context in which any of these criticisms were ' 

“uttered, muttered or moaned. Bismarck, for instance, is made to say, sup- 

posedly with the Editors’ approval: .“ The press has no courage in this 

country.” He is also quoted to. the effect : “ To fight because of a passion 

for conquest seems to me a sort of ruthlessness, which is foreign to our 

German sénse of righteousness.” “It is doubtful if any reader, or any of the 

- editors, realises that this word, spoken in 1895, was a warning to the German 

- -nation of the dangers involved-in the Kaiser’s new course. Quite in keeping 

with this is the chapter “ Hitlers before Hitler,” which begins with a quota- 

tion from Walter von der Vogelweide and includes Klopstock and Bethmann 
PE Toliweg. It ig a pity that the publishers wasted so much paper for so usel 

fore C= R ction of words of hatred. X 
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A VISION OF THE FUTURE. 


ORE minds are now turned towards the future than at any 
Mie within living memory. When the war will end we know not. 

How it will end—in the destruction of Hitler and Hitlerism— 
we have known since it began. Meanwhile we have turned our backson 
the past because we have conquered fear. We hardly cast a lingering 
or a wistful look on the uneasy and fear-filled life, misnamed “ peace,” 
that we lived during the interval between two world wars. We know 
- that upon us more than upon any other people falls the burden of 
responsibility for constructive thought on the things that must be. 
Great though the help of the United States has been and is, and revo- 
lutionary in its international implications as the Lease-Lend Act 
should prove to be, we alone among the Greater Powers fought the fight 
for freedom in the decisive year from June 1940 to June 1941, and it is 
to us that the world will look for wise leadership in the march of 
civilised mankind towards freedom in peace. 

In saying this I do not belittle the immense gallantry of Russian 
resistance to the German onslaught or overlook the influence upon 
many peoples which Russian ideas may exert. I urge only the qualifica- 
tions for leadership that arise from our national history as an expression 
of our character as a people. None other of the major nations of Europe 
has found in the same degree as we how to combine the supremacy of 
law with ordered liberty, and how, within the framework of this liberty, 
to secure spontaneous unity in moments of-stress and peril. Something 
of this achievement we owe to our insular position which long gave us a 
sense of safety from foreign invasion, and left us a wide margin for trial 
and error in political experiment. Our borders were the coasts beyond - 
the sea. We had no land frontier to defend in'Europe, no point at which 
a superior military power might break through and overrun our land. 
Thus we escaped the danger of militarism. And since we did not look 
upon our sea power as an aggressive force, our Navy was not a school of 
“navalism.” We could practise tolerance, and cultivate a spirit of 
relativity and compromise, in thought and deed. Thus, in Kipling’s 
words, we gained— : 


Leave to live by no man’s leave, underneath the Law. 


Now we realise that this is not enough, that we cannot live in 
freedom by or for ourselves alone. This truth began to dawn upon us‘ 
at the end of the last war. We said, and meant, that it-was “ a war to 
end war,” and we vaguely grasped the principle that the.prevention of 
future war must be a co-operative undertaking in which we and others 
should have to share. Hence our membership of the League of Nations. 
What we did not grasp was that we should fail to prevent war if we 
construed “ keeping the peace ” as mainly a negative task. We had no 
positive conception of peace as a constructive, dynamic, risky and. 
therefore’ attractive adyenture. We left all the attractive aspects of 

JE all its age-long appeal to the vigorous instincts of men, to be 
exploited by impenitent militarists and nascent gangsters. 

Nor was this strange. We had-never thought of peace save as ñon- 
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war. From time immemorial men and nations had thought of war, had 
devoted to the study of it their best brains, and to the waging of it their 
-firmest wills. War- had determined the very framework of human 
society. It was looked: upon as a legitimate undertaking, giving to non- 
belligerents lawful “ neutral rights.” Some poets.and a few philosophers 
might extol the blessings of peace. Some Governments, including at 
times our own, did believe that the surest way to get peace would be 
not to prepare for war. But Hohenzollern Germany prepared for war 
and waged it. We denounced her behaviour as criminal and her methods 
as barbarous because they flouted the “ laws of war.” Yet at the close 
of“ a war to end war ” we were not ready to wage peace, because we 
had never given to peace the thousandth part of the thought we had 
given to war.- We did not even see that if war was to be outlawed as 
criminal, outlawry must carry with it revolutionary implications in the 
international sphere, and that neutral rights in particular must cease 
to exist. 

. -This was the more remarkable becausé-law and order in our own 
country, .and the individual freedom which they protected, were 
founded on our ancient Common Law which forbids us to be neutral 
between the law and law-breakers. In this Common Law we have at 


” = once the secret of social non-war, or “ the King’s peace,” and of social 


peace inasmuch as social peace postulates not only repressive action 
against wrorigdoers but constructive effort to overcome evils potentially 
destructive of the common peace. Since the present war began many 
strangers, Poles and Czechoslovaks, Free French and others, have come 


. to live among us. Some have learned to admire and nota few to wonder 


at our ways. All have found them puzzling and haye soŭght the why 
and wherefore of them. They have felt that here was something worth 
looking into, something elusive yet real, something that might be 


~ adaptable to the lives of their own countries. Nor have strangers from 


continental Europe alone been impressed. Visitors from the ‘United 
States, and the United States itself, have sung our praises. -For the 


first time in the chequered story of Anglo-American: relations distrust 


- and suspicion of:British motives:. have almost ceased to affect the 


political outlook of the North American Republic.’ ‘This is a portent of 
high significance and, I*believe, of happy augury. © - 

Rash though the assumption may appear tobe, I am also-inclined to 
look upon our fighting alliance with Soviet Russia as an event little less 
significant than-our closer intimacy with the United States. As Mr. 
Anthony Eden has said, we have to-set up (in consultation with our 


Allies. and the United States) a “ truly new order ” in Europe and to 


- some extent in the world. The chance of setting up any lasting “ new 


order ” in a spirit of open or latent animosity to Soviet Russia would 


` have been meagre. Her institutions and ideas are not ours, nor are we 


likely to adopt them. ‘Yet without the co-operation of Russia the chief 
ef our problems—that of transforming Germany into a trustworthy 
factor in a Europe and a world organised for creative peace—would be 
hard indéed to solve. It will be hard enough in any case. But given 
reciprocity of good will and a spirit of fair play between Britain and 
Russia, together with a habit, of trustful collaboration with the United - 
States, the work of saving Europe from the scourge of. militarism and 
of making something better than a negative peace should not be beyond 
our political and moral strength. ` l - 

Well do I know that the war is not yet won, that the grimmest phas 


of it may still lie before us, that we may. have to face attack more 
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devastating than we withstood Jast year, and that we should bend our 
energies in the first place to firm defence and to victorious offence in 
the second. But shall we defend ourselves less doughtily or discomfit 
the enemy less thoroughly if we think betimes of what victory over the 
forces of evil should mean, and how peace should be fashioned when the 
foe has been vanquished ? I believe, on the contrary, that we shall fight 
better if we know broadly what we are fighting to achieve; and J am 
sure that we must avoid a danger which we were not ready to meet in 
the autumn of 1918, the danger of being thrown off our balance by a 
sudden collapse of the enemy. 

One example among many will suffice. In the late summer of 1918 
we were still preparing for another winter in the trenches and were 
thinking that we, with our Allies and Associates, might win the war in 
the spring or summer of 1919. Our statesmen still treated President 
Wilson’s “ Fourteen Points ” as an exercise in academic idealism— 
until Germany turned them overnight into practical propositions by 


invoking them as the basis for an armistice. So little had we consideréd À 


President Wilson’s Second “ Point ” on.“ the freedom of the'seas ” that 
a serious quarrel with the United States was only averted in October 
I918 by reserving that contentious subject for the Paris Peace Con- 


ference. And if “ the freedom of the séas ” did not cause a shattering” 


explosion at the Peace Conference-it was because President Wilson 
gradually perceived a truth which neither he nor the British Govern- 
ment had thought of—the truth that in an effective Léague of Nations 
there could be no more room than there is in English Common Law for 
neutrality between the law and law-breakers, and consequently no 
neutral rights for seaborne trade and no “ freedom of the seas ” in the 
traditional American sense of the term. It would be lamentable were 
any similar lack of forethought to jeopardise concord among the forces 
of freedom when Hitler and Nazi Germany shall be no more. 

In effect it dawned upon President Wilson—twenty years before Mr. 
Litvinoff coined the phrase at Geneva—that “ peace is indivisible.” 


Lacking his vision his country spurned it and went back to neutrality - 


and “ the freedom of the seas.” Now President Roosevelt has given 
another and a more hopeful turn to an ancient controversy. He has 
explained that in standing with or behind Great Britain against Nazi 
Germany in the Battle of the Atlantic the United States is defending 
“the freedom of the seas ” against lawless aggression. Thus he took 
another prudent step towards a conclusion which he had already 
adumbrated in his Chicago speech on October 5th, 1937. Of that speech 
the underlying purpose was to tell the American people that neutrality 
and peace are incompatible, and that insistence on national sovereignty, 
in the form of claiming neutral rights, when the crime of war is being 
committed is tantamount to a bestowal of aid and comfort upon 
aggressors. 

True though it be that the Neutrality Act is still law in the United 
States, it has been to all intents and purposes superseded by the Lease- 
Lend Act, a measure which I think the greatest stroke of political genius 
that has been seen since this war began. Without infringing the 
Neutrality Act, this measure has made the United States a “ non- 
belligerent ” ally of Hitler’s foes. It has done more. By “ cutting out 
the financial nonsense ” the Lease-Lend Act has opened a new era in 
gnternational relations and has set up a precedent of which the value 
will be more fully understood when the time comes to establish. a 
“truly new order” in Europe and the world. ; 
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How Anglo-American relations may. evolve we. cannot precisely 
- foresee. In Great Britain we certainly need to-avoid the error of 
imagining that any Government of the United States can pledge its 
country to follow courses of which public opinion and the Washington 
Senate might not approve. Americans are not a. slightly different 
sort of Britons. They are a foreign. English-speaking nation. Their 
institutions and their outlook differ from ours. Feeling against “ en- 
-tanglements ” is still strong. It might, in given circumstances, again 
become irresistible. Hence the wisdom of Mr. Winston Churchill’s ` 
phrases when he said of Anglo-American co-operation “ Let it roll,” 
and when he foresaw that British and- American affairs are going to be 
“a good deal mixed up together.” The United States will find its own 
way to help in setting up a “ truly new order ” if we play our part in 
thought and in deed. i 
- We have not yet understood how decisive our part will be. Itis not 
enough, and it may be dangerously foolish, to talk of an “‘ Anglo-Saxon ” 
union that would lay down the law for the rest of the world. Rather do 
we need: full consultation and co-operation between the United States, 
the British Commonwealth and our European Allies, including Soviet 
Russia. In any circumstances the burden of working out and helping 
to set up a “ truly new order ” must fall mainly on this country, which 
lies nearer than the United States to Europe and has fuller experience 
- of international responsibilities. And as regards Europe at any rate 
we shall find ourselves in a position substantially different from that 
which we held at the end of the last war. Then we had to reckon both 
with President Wilson and with France, and our policy wavered between 
a desire not to displease the President and a wish to curb what we 
imagined to be the anti-German bias and the vindictive militarism of 
the French. Just as British policy had wisely tempered the wind of 
adversity to France after the overthrow of Napoleon, so our statesmen 
thought it would be wise to treat defeated Germany less harshly than 


- - the French were inclined to do. We forgot the strength of the German 


militarist tradition and the consistency, of pan-German aims for the 
mastery of the world: French views may have been narrower than ours. 
French feelings were certainly stronger ; but then the French knew 
fhe Germans better. So, for some years after the peace of Versailles, 
British policy was substantially pro-German and anti-French. It would 
be interesting to inquire in what degree that policy drove France into 
the blunder of occupying the Ruhr, how far it facilitated German 
rearmament, and whether it did not foster jn many French minds the 
growth of a spirit which we find to-day in the Men of Vichy. But of 
more immediate importance is the fact that at the end of this war we 
shall have no French militarism—hypothetical or-real—to react against, 
no France comparable to the France of Poincaré or even of Clémenceau, 
and only a number of impoverished, half-starved and plundered Allied 
countries to.share with us the work of regenerating Europe. 

Unless we make up our minds beforehand how we propose to set 
about this work-we may find ourselves at a Serious disadvantage. We 
- shall not come out of the war unscathed. As a people we bear our scars 
proudly, and mean to “ finish the job.” We stand up to the strain un- 
flinchingly. Yet the strain is there; and the end of the fighting will 
certainly bring a slackening of tension and attention. Taxes that are 
now borne without grumbling may seem intolerably burdensome 
Millions of men will be eager togo back to civil life. A cry for all-round 
' disarmament may accompany partial demobilisation. In our present 
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expectation of a “ truly new order ” and a better world we are apt to 

overlook Mr. A. P. Herbert’s warning that “ worlds are not improved 

by war,” and that i 
You don’t expect a double yield 
Of barley from a battlefield. 


The air will be full of plans and “ planning.” In fact the hardest part 
of the war may prove to be less the struggle itself than the months and 
years immediately following it. = 3 
Upon one thing we are all resolved. This time we have to win both 
the war and the peace. How the peace was lost last time many are not 
clear in their minds. Some—ignoring Hitler’s pregnant and sincere 
confession to an American journalist, Mr. Edward Deuss: “ It is not 
the Versailles Treaty that matters, it is the Battle of the Marne ”—still 
believe that slightly more “ generous” treatment of the Weimar 
“ Republic ” would have rendered the German people immune from 
Hitlerism. I have seen a written statement by a prominent member of 
the Labour Party (who ought to know better) to the effect that the 
overwhelming majority of the German people did not desire any 
rearmament but only the reduction of other people’s armaments and a 
development of peaceful collaboration between Germany and her 
-neighbours for their common good. This is misleading fudge which can 
only darken counsel. I speak from experience of German opinion in 
Germany at the moment when “ Locarno” was supposed to have 
proved the German “ will to peace,” and I found among the effective 
leaders of Germany a state of mind that only awaited the shaping hand 
of a Hitler. And whatever the German “ people ” may or may not have 
. desired, it was as clay in the hands of the Reichswehr potters who were 
even then rearming Germany as fully as they dared and were acting 
as Thomas Mann predicted in 1915 when he wrote: i 


German militarism is the manifestation of German morality. After a 
German defeat, German, “ militarism ” would leave Europe no rest until 
Germany had reconquered her old position. . . . The militarism inherent 
in the German soul, its ethical conservatism, its soldier-like morality— 
an element of dæmonism and heroism, this it is which refuses to recog- 
nise the civilian spirit as a final ideal of mankind. 


What, then, is to be done with Germany? No question is harder to 
answer, and none is more urgent. Mr. Anthony Eden, Mr. Winston 
Churchill and President Roosevelt have answered one part. of it 
negatively. They have declared that we will not negotiate with 
Hitlerite Germany on any subject in any circumstances at any time, 
and that a Hitler-dominated world cannot be tolerated. So far, so good. 
If these declarations mean anything, and they certainly interpret the 
feelings of this country and its Allies no less than the predominant 
feeling in the United States, there will be an end to the Third Reich. 
But a further question arises: Ought peace to be made with a Fourth 
Reich or with any German Reich at all? The First Reich; the “ Holy 
Roman Empire of German Nationality,” was neither holy nor Roman 
nor altogether German. The Second Reich was the bane of Europe. | 
The Third Reich has been worse. Some clear-headed Germans think 
the “ Reich Myth ” the main source of the German evil. They believe 
it should be replaced by a German Staatenbund, or confederation, under 
conditions that will safeguard the German people and the rest of 

urope‘against a revival of German militarist savagery. I do-not care 
to dogmatise on these matters or to answer off-hand the questions they 
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raise. Nor, beyond suggesting that the Allied Governments should not 
allow the Nazis ‘or the Reichswehr to saddle any representatives of a 
future German State or States with the odium of capitulation, but 
should be compelled to bear the odium themselves, do I pretend to 
know what procedure should be followed. Mr. Eden has. rightly said 
that it can be no part of our policy to have a famished and destitute 
Germany in the centre of Europe. Though our first duty will clearly 
be to the Allied peoples, the German people must not again be starved 
as they were by the maintenancé of the blockade after the armistice of 
November 11th, 1918. Since Germany was not then occupied by the 
Allied forces, the withholding of food supplies was thought to be a 
precaution against a renewal of hostilities. This time any.such pre- 
caution should be rendered superfluous. ace 
Whatever measures may be taken to render it superfluous—and they 
will have to be thorough—the greater problem of re-educating the 
German people to a sense of historical and political truth, even about 
themselves, will hardly be touched. A second failure of their militarism 
may not convince them that militarism does not pay. Never can a 
people have been lied to so persistently and comprehensively as the 
Germans have been. Poisonous doctrines have been instilled into their 
minds for more than a century. So heavy a task as the provision of 
effective antidotes can only be undertaken by enlightened Germans 
themselves, and it cannot be discharged in less than a generation. What 
is to happen in the meantime? Can the Germans be taught to believe 
not merely that butter is better than guns, but that peace is a finer, 
more virile thing than war ; that the furor teutonicus, far from being a 
noble ecstasy, is a throw-back to primitive barbarism ; and that if 
Deutschtum is to inspire other peoples with aught save loathing it must 
come to mean a German contribution to thought and action for the 
welfare of mankind, for civilisation as distinguished from and opposed 
to Kultur? To this question a wholly negative answer would pre-judge 


` an issue that remains to be determined by the vision which Britain, 


her Allies and the United States may be able to see if they project their 
minds constructively into the future. : 

For the past twenty-five years I have thought constantly of peace. 
At first, like many others, I felt its most urgent aspect to be the pre- 
vention of war. Not before 1928 or thereabouts did I perceive that the 
maintenance of unlimited national sovereignty, in the form of neu- 
trality; was incompatible even with a negative conception of peace as 
non-war. When the Briand-Kellogg Pact for the renunciation of war 
had been signed, it dawned upon me that its signatories would have 
renounced nothing at all unless they also renounced their sovereign 
right to be neutral towards a warmaker, and recognised that the only 
lawful function of armaments is a police function. Then I saw that this 
was only half the battle, that even in a hypothetically warless world the 
ideal of a fat, riskless existence would never warm the cockles of men’s 
hearts or rival in potency the appeal of the old war gods. A higher ideal 
was needed. I saw it in the principles of the Boy Scout and Girl Guide 
movements, in the precept that “ service is the rent we pay for our 
room on earth,” and in the dream that, one day, youths and maidens, 
men and women of all humane nations might band themselves together 
to form an International Peace Force, not a Police Force, whose 
members would be willing to run great risks, even to the sacrifice of 
their livés, to bring help wherever ‘help might be reeded, and to estab-N 
lish a new, daring, creative chivalry of peace. -To-day, amid the stress, 
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‘slaughter and devastation of war, I still dream this-dream. The principle 

of the Lease-Lend Act gives it body and consistency.’ The conditions 
that will prevail on the morrow of strife will render its fulfilment 
imperative. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. Something in the nature of an 
overriding International Police Force, under international control, will 
be indispensable when this war is over. It may be modelled on the 
present constitution of the Royal Air Force, with its Polish, Czecho- 
slovak, Free French and other national formations within a compre- 
hensive framework, We shall also need international organisation and 
control of many aspects of economics and finance, industry and com- 
munications, and access to raw materials. In some directions restrictive 
or repressive measures may be required. Privileges may have to be 
withheld from the unworthy until they prove themselves worthy. Yet 
my vision of the future is coloured by belief that the world cannot be 
lastingly improved by restraints alone, and that the ideal Peace Force 
must be so constituted that all peoples: will be eager to join it for the 
honour and glory of human service. I have said that the American 
Lease-Lend Act is a revolutionary stroke of political genius. Free from 
belittling conditions it put the wealth and the material resources of the 
United States at the service of nations fighting for freedom. It made 
helpfulness in support of noble endeavour a new international law. 
Only through the extension of the spirit of this law to Europe and to the 
world can I see an opening into a better future, a future in which even 
the Germans may share when they have cast out the demon of mili- 
tarism and have learned that the will and the power to do right are 
the only abiding sources of might. Without some such ideal as this to 


throw light upon our path the future may be troublous and dark. Beset _ . 


by difficulty and hardship it must be. Yet there will be hope for man- 
kind, beyond what might otherwise seem the Slough of Despond into 
which we shall enter when guns are silent and bombs rain no more from 
the skies, if, under inspired leadership such as the British Common- 
wealth, the United’States and our Allies can provide, the nations are 
brought to see the refulgence of vital peace. 

WICKHAM STEED. 


P.S.— August 18th. This article was with the printer before the 
announcement, on August 14th, of the eight “ common principles,” or 
War and Peace aims, agreed upon by President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Winston Churchill at their Atlantic conferences. These principles 
strengthen my main argument. I believe, indeed, that “ after the final 
destruction of Nazi tyranny ” the peace “in freedom from fear and 
want ”? which the President of the United States and the British Prime 
Minister “ hope to see established ” will demand sustained and con- 
certed effort by peoples no less than by Governments, and that this 
effort of peoples will call for “ a new, daring, creative chivalry of peace ”’ 
in the form of an International Peace Force.—W. S. 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 
x HEN the Germans, instead of striking at our shores; started off 
Ņ/ into the inexpugnable expanses of Russia, ‘we saw their 
7 armaments Storm off to floinder in the Marshes of tHe Pripet 
with the same relief that our ancestors saw the Armada steér away to 
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founder in the Atlantic surf. The Elizabethans saw their deliverance as 
a circumstantial miracle—‘ Deus afflavit et dissipati sunt ”—so their 
Minster choirs chanted their’Te Deums and the Vestal Economist 
risked defeat by keeping her powder magazines bolted. Whereas we, 
as loyal Elizabethans, see our deliverance rather as a medical case— 
“ Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat.” With this lullaby; our. 
Minnesingers charm our tedium while.our Vested Interests. risk defeat 
by -keeping our production machine bottle-necked. Now, the event 
justified the trust of our ancestors in their Ancient of Days; will it 
justify our trust in Archidamus of the Daily Mail? What are we to 
make of the Russian war? Our Club answers with a snort, that is now 
diminishing to a sniff, “ Another Finnish fiasco.” The Common Room, 
with a sneer, “ Another march to Moscow.” The Country House, with 
a snigger, “‘ Good riddance on both sides of bad rubbish.” “< ARs well,” 
says Dogberry, “ Peace September 17th or November 12th. God rest 
you, merry gentlemen, and pleasant dreams of Capitalism, Cobdenism, 
the Sovereign State, the Gold Standard, and the Good Old Days.” 
_ Now, faith in astrological ambiguities may get us off blackballs at 
- White’s but may also get us on to the black books of Whitehall. Forthe 
Prime Minister’s directives do not yet divulge any dates, or even any 
data, for Peace. Nor will Providence- dissipate the Luftwaffe and 
derange the Reichswehr because Messrs. Naylor and Lindoe and Miss 
Anna Maritza predict it. Should we not do better, therefore, to pray 
weekly “ Give peace in our time, O Lord, because there is none other 
that fighteth for us, but only Thou.” This being, not a reflection on the 
reliability of Providence as an ally, but a recognition that Peace is 
preferable to war because, in war, we are apt to defeat ourselves by 
becoming spiritually dissipated or deranged. 

Now, the Germans are so defeating themselves. What about the ` 
Russians? The Russians began to build their New Jerusalem with 
sword in one hand and trowel in the other. But, being realists and 
rationalists, they soon saw that they were defeating themselves ; and 
that their New Order did not depend on its extension by revolution 
throughout Europe but on its establishment by results within its own 
economic entity. Further, that co-operation with the Old Order was 
both essential and easy and that example was better propaganda than 

. precept. So the plots and provocations of the Comintern were banned 
and Trotsky was banished. Russia accepted International Law, 
adhered to the League of Nations, and scrupulously observed all the 

. customary and contractual obligations of a constitutional Power and 
a civilised people. Whereby its Presidium, repenting for blasphemous 
extravagances and bloody exterminations, became like St. Paul an 
instrument of Providence for giving peace in our time. The Soviet 
system remained thereafter, in its record and results, a practical proof 
that international and internal war is unnecessary for establishing an 
equitable and economically efficient social system. Moreover, it is now 
evident, though it exasperates Communists to say so, that this social 
system, having emerged from revolution, is evolving into something 
very similar to the.systems that will be organically developed elsewhere 
by peaceful reconstruction. . l 

What about us? We are, of course, not so liable to err from inductive 
logic and intellectual lucidity. But our assumptions in respect of 
Russia have been none the less erroneous and all the more ineradicable. 
We invaded Russia in the last war and, having failed to defeat it, 
denounced its. system as an anarchic chaos dnd an autarkic chain- 
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gang. Anti-God aberrations, a morbid aftermath of all revolutions, 
„were used to bedevil a social reconstruction such as is requisite every- 
where in ‘Europe if civilisation is not to collapse in waste and war. The 
facts being that the Orthodox Russian Church deserved Disestablish- 
ment much more than the Irish Protestant Church ; that Christianity 
in the U.S.S.R. is not as persecuted as Catholicism in Ulster ; and that 
there is more civic conscience among their Marxists and Mahomedans 
than among our moneyed and materialist Christians. All the same, for 
a quarter of a century Commination Services have been read and 
Crusades proclaimed against Russia from our pulpits and platforms, in 
our Parliament and Press. With the result that all contact between 
Capitalism and Communism was cut off. But if, instead of a campaign 
of pinpricks and poison pens, there had been confidence and co-opera- 
tion ‘between the British and Russian peoples, there would have been 
no war between them and the Germans—a war which last year we nearly 
lost and Russia may this year nearly lose. We shall now win the war ~ 
together, but in no way faster because we now sing hysterical hymns of 
hate against all things German as recently we hooted down all things 
Russian. Such Black Masses are the real dementia that leads to 
destruction. “ Be not deceived, God is not mocked, and whatsoever a 
man sows that shall he reap.” And worse than that, for, if we sow 
hatred, it is our children who suffer Hell. 

Apart from the Second Commandment, it is not Common Sense to 
go on reviling Russia. The invasion of Finland was no doubt worse 
than a crime, it was a miscalculation. For the Russians assumed that 

- Finnish peasants and proletarians would give up territory for the 
defence of the Soviet System and Finnish independence against Axis 
aggression. Finding the assumption false they nevertheless sacrificed 
the self-determination of others to their own self-defence. Providence 
accordingly let them defeat themselves and they lost in military prestige 
and moral reputation more than they got in strategic advantage ; while 
the consequent propaganda campaign against them in the United 
Kingdom and United States made the Germans go to war with Russia, 
hoping we would join them. Nor did Russia gain by the occupation of 
ports in the Baltic States and by the later incorporation of those States 
in the Soviet Federation ; though the damage to discount was less 
serious because there was no coercion and a better case. It was Lenin 
himself who explained to me why these provinces were to be promoted 
to Sovereign States, so as to be “ peace pillows ” between Capitalism 
and Communism, and later I saw the gold plate and treasure from the 
Baltic being picked out and packed up for return to them as a practical 
patent of their new status. But in a world without International Law, 
League of Nations, Sovereign Integrity and Collective Security, there 
can be no Buffer States. Thereafter their function in war was to serve 
as a deep front for the last Jand defence of European law and liberty, 
while their future in peace depended on the success of that defence. 
All of which also applies to the Russian occupation of Eastern Poland 
up to the Curzon Line, that being the international delimitation and 
the racial frontier, by which White and Red Russian populations 
arbitrarily annexed by Poland were reunited to Russia ; as also to the 
occupation of Moldavian Bessarabia, arbitrarily annexed by Rumania, 
by which the latter’s repression was-replaced by reunion with the 
„autonomies of the Soviet Moldavian Republic. Finally, should we 
“not all have applauded a British Government that had, for the same 
purpose, as promptly and peaceably occupied Irish, ports and French 
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dependencies? That this was not possible is presumably because 
defence by and of the British Empire does not appeal to the Irish and 
French as does the defence by and of the Soviet Federation to Baltic 
and Balkan peoples. mo 

No—there will be no ‘‘ Finnish Fiasco ” ; even though as a result of 
Russian invasion Swedish and -Prussophil Finns: have allied: Sweden 
with Germany. Nor will there be any French Fiasco. For, although 
-Russia did eventually adopt appeasement, and that does not necessarily: 
‘end on. entry into war, Russian appeasement was really pacific, and 
popular and not the factious policy of a Prussophil Fifth Column. 
Moreover, we and the French appeased without any recourse to the 
pacific pressures provided by the League and International Law ; even 
though such pressure always proved effective if properly applied, as for 
example in the Nyon Agreement. Whereas, when our illegal “ Non- 
Intervention ” perverted these legal institutions:so as to permit Axis 
aggression, the Russians obstinately opposed the aggressors even to 
the extent of supplying Spain with the armaments we arbitrarily 
embargoed. Nor, whén war came, was the appeasing neutrality of 
Russia inadvisable, illegal or immoral as was “ non-intervention.” We 
actually blockaded a democracy that was defending our cause; and why 
should Communist Internationalists fight for Capitalist Imperialisms 
that seem incapable ‘of defending themselves? Now, thanks to 
Providence and the Premier, a formal Ariglo-Russian Alliance is 
functioning between two peoples who have never yet failed in an 
international’ obligation and who have never yet been forced from a 
national objective. “Even if the United Kingdom and the Union of 
Soviets. in Europe are overrun as far as their Atlantic and Asiatic 
frontiers there will still be British and Russian administrations, armies 
cand air forces in all the other four continents and their navies on all the 
Seven Seas. Thesewill fight to a finish without vacillation or Vichy-ation. 

What about the march to Moscow and our war with Nazism ending 
therewith as our war with Napoleonism didn’t ; for there was Leipzig, 
Waterloo, and two years of warfare before the fall of the flower of the 
Grande Armée bore fruit in peace. Moreover, the assumption that the 
Reichswehr and Luftwaffe will fail is an analysis of modern war which 
is in three dimensions in terms of medieval war which was in two. 
Further, military success now depends on machines and munitions, not 
on men, distances are reduced ‘ten times and fronts are. vertical, from 
sea bed to stratosphere, and vary in depth from-the range of a bullet 
to that of a bomber. Wherefore, the occupation and exploitation of 
European Russia is now a practicable and profitable proposition. 
Russia had only a prestige value.to Napoleonism ; but the Nazi cam- 
paigns and coercions cannot continue without Russian natural and 
industrial resources ; nor could their New Order ever compete in peace 
with the Soviet system. Whatever we may think of Russia, it is none 
the less the Land of-Hope and Glory to all Russian” Warriors and to 
all-European workers.in the Purgatory of Prussianism. A fight to a 
finish was therefore,- from the first, inevitable between a coercive 
reaction, led by a parvenu and living on plunder, and a constructive 
revolution that is leading a fourth of the population of Europe to peace 
and prosperity. The-aggression against Russia’ was.no dethentia, nor 
will.it be dissipated by a miracle:; nor is there as yet’ any superiority 
of the Allies‘over the Axis. It may be that the Nazi march to Moscow 
from Minsk will end as did our march from Murmansk ;, but even if,’ 
like Napoleon, Nazism occupies Moscow‘and, unlike Napoleon, operates 
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Russian industry and agriculture for its own benefit, Nazism like ` 
Napoleonism will end some two years later in-another “ Vélkerschlacht ”’ 
—a Battle of the Peoples. s 
This will be the end of Nazism for which there can be no Hundred 
Days, but it will be the beginning of National Socialism. For Nazism, 
like Napoleonism, is not only fulfilling the destructive function of the . 
preceding revolution’ and emancipating Europe from obstructive , 
autarkies and obscurantist autocracies, it is also furnishing constructive 
foundations outlined by National Socialists like the Strassers and well 
and truly laid by international systematists like Schacht. The persecu- 
tions and plunderings, the gangsters and Gestapo are mere excretions 
and excrements of this new Body Politic. We find such scum and such 
scandals useful for our war propaganda, but we shall also later find the 
foundations and functions of the New Order useful for our peace 
planning. A central control of continental currency, credit, commerce 
and communications elaborated by German economists and experts 
when transferred from Axis to Allied authority will serve as a useful 
underpinning for an economic integration of Europe. It will be no less 
useful for overpowering any conspiracy for the restoration of Big 
Business Bourbons who have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing, or 
any combination bya Holy Alliance for the re-establishment of Capitalist 
hegemonies and the repression of Collectivist heresies. For such reaction 
would indeed be a March to Moscow that would end in a retreat in 
which our Old Guard would lose not only their loads of loot but also 
quite possibly their lives and our liberties. 
' That is why wishful thinking on the thesis of Kilkenny Cats is 
dangerous to us who for years will have to think wistfully in terms of 
Dogs of War. Because, whereas complete collapse of the British and 
Russians is impossible, complete collapse of the Germans is probable. 
In that case, unless the Anglo-Russian Alliance prolongs the principles 
of National Socialism in its New Europe, Germany will become a 
vacuum of violence into which British Capitalism,’ supported by 
America, and Russian Communism, supported by. Asia, will rush into 
catastrophic collision. In this Third World War, Europe. would be so 
devastated and depopulated that its culture and civilisation would be 
for ever destroyed. But, although these two forcescannot be frustrated 
they can be affiliated. Social Orders, like old soldiers, never die ; they 
_only fade away—to fight again on other fronts unless they are found 
other functions. Our ‘present predictions against this collision are 
fallacious and our precautions futile. For example, the only preparation 
at present against post-war revolution is the accumulation of food 
supplies ; apparently on the assumption that the underfed under-dog. 
will not bite the whip-hand that feeds him. But men, happily, are not 
like that ; nor does man live by bread alone. ~Such bribery merely. 
embitters. For example, Spanish Republicans, after fighting unfed for 
days, would let théir women and children come to our soup kitchens, _ 
but believing that we British were betraying them, would not break. 
bread with us. In vain shall we spread such naive nets in the sight ` 
of cage-birds that have escaped. a ž 
Our new moneyed governing class will in time learn to provide for., 
progress, as did the old landed gentry, by concession and co-operation. 
For their alternative will*be a choice between Russian revolution or 
Spanish reaction ; neither of which seems to provide much prospect: 
“for a prolongation of their privileges and properties. No doubt they did, 
after the last war, restore. successfully their own régime and resist, 
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satisfactorily to themselves, our reconstruction. But there are reasons 
why this will not be repeated after this war. Ọne reason is that thêre 
will be only two European Powers left for purposes of post-war recon- 
struction—the British Empire and the Soviet System. These two 
Super-States have their centres established in Europe; but their 
controls extend over large areas of other continents. As World Powers 
they will exercise military command over a disarmed Europe and 
material control over its economic development. As World Polities 
they will exhibit a perfect Balance of Power between Capitalist and 
Communist faiths, between Conservative and Constructive forces, and 
between Continental and Cosmopolitan fields. They would thus make 
a Two-Party system that would secure the laws and liberties, the peace 


and prosperity of Europe. Provided always, its reconstruction was so - 


prepared that it could resist the pressures of post-war revolution-and 
reaction. Thus it is, that the Anglo-Russian Alliance leads either to a 
Anglo-Russian duel or to an Anglo-Russian duet. 

Is an Anglo-Russian duet possible? Yes, the two themes of Capital- 
ism and Communism can be harmonised by a counterpoint of economic 
control. We can build the fabric of the Soviet system into our New 
Europe, just as we can build New Europe on to the foundations of the 
German New Order. Europe can be so economically integrated that 
not only all its countries but all its communities can retain their 
cultures and customs, their laws and liberties, their standards of living 
and their States both large and little. Subject only to a restriction of 
the economic self-sufficiencies and the commercial competitions that 
are to blame for Europe’s economic evils and political explosions—for 
its wastings and its warrings.* For a provisional period, the two 
partners would retain -their sovereign ‘authority and armed suprem- 
acy in respect of their World-power outside Europe. But, in respect of 
their peoples inside Europe, they would be represented by States 
formed out of their component races and regions. As the other Great 
Powers of Europe, including Germany, would be similarly developed by 
devolution, and as the smallest States would be associated in federa- 
tions, the new European economic entity would get that -equality 


between its States that is essential to Liberty and Fraternity in any - 


-form of federalism. ; 
By federalism I do not mean a Federal Union with a cast-iron, 


copper-bottomed Constitution that would make Secessions and Civil - 


Wars certain, but federalism in the sense that every international 
integration is federal, from the League of Nations down: to ‘the last 
exchange control or commercial clearing-house. A feature of all 
federalism being that it will fail if, like the League, its Constitution or. 
fedus has not got sufficient sanction ; or if, as in the Confederation of 
‘Holland and Belgium, there is not sufficient solidarity. But neither 
sanction nor solidarity will be insufficient in an Anglo-Russian associa- 
tion for integrating Europe as an economic entity and for initiating such 
incipient political organs as will, in time, make it an organic polity. If 
` you doubt this, look at the direction taketi by the recent developments of 
Capitalism and Communism. - You will easily discern that the two 
systems are drawing together. For example, the two forms in which 
“federalism was made effective jn the British Empire and in the Soviet 
- Federation were quite dissimilar in origin ;- for the former “ simply 
growed ” like Topsy, while the latter was scientifically generated out of 
* See CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, January and February i941. 

: t Ibid., May 1940. 
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Topsyturveydom. But, as was long ago pointed out, they are, ds 
organisms, very similar:* Moreover, since then, their objectives, which 
were originally divergent, have become conspicuously convergent. 
Again, the two- Social systems were originally both different and 
divergent, ours centring on the citizen and on competition and theirs 
on the community and‘co-operation. But the need, in both cases, of a 
more ethical system of economics is reconstituting ours into a new- 
fashioned freedom of Socialism while it is reconverting: theirs into an 
old-fashioned society of freed men. Our native social democracy, 
moving round by the Left, is thus meeting their novel democratic 
Socialism, moving round by the Right. So that, though any close 
Confederation between us two must be left to the future, forms of 
economic co-operation and co-ordination between them are already 
factual. The moving Finger is busy writing the duet for British baritone 
and Russian bass. : 

An Anglo-Russian association for co-operation in peace should grow 
naturally from the Anglo-Russian Alliance for co-operation in war. 
They, as individuals, are interested in us as individuals fighting to a 
finish for a régime of law and religion of liberty that they were prepared 
to fight against ; while we, as a country, are interested in them, as a 
community fighting for a régime of collectivism and a religion of civism 
that we have preferred to fight against. Wherefore, as comrades in a- 
common cause, we are both of us beginning to believe that there may be 
something in systems we had supposed to be unbearable. Whom the 
War-God hath joined together let no Man of Peace put asunder. On 
the day I wrote this you read that the American President and our 
Premier had invited the Soviet Prime Minister to a Three-Power Con- 
ference on “ how the productive powers of their peoples can best be 
used ” and “ for the consideration of a more long-termed policy.” So 
the first step has just been taken “on the long and hard path to be 
traversed before there can be won a complete victory ”—a victory, 
may we hope, over War. For they who pay the war pipers can call the 
tune of peace. ` 

GEORGE YOUNG. 
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APAN’S principal aim is still the subjugation of China. Of that 
Jo in China could entertain the least doubt, considering the 

ferocity of the attacks that she has made during the past three or 
four months. Chungking, the war-time capital, and Kunming, the chief 
port (on an inland plateau), have been bombed with a persistence and 
savagery remarkable even in these four savage years. Were the 
Western world at peace these events would bulk largely in the news, 
but now they are hardly mentioned, and the reason for this slight 
notice is that China stands steadfast ; were she to surrender under 
these blows the importance of her struggle would quickly be realised. 
In the April number of this Review “ Japan’s Lost Opportunities ”” 
were discussed. Whether or not she can ‘““ conclude the China incident,” 
Japan is trying not to lose all the opportunities which Europe’s distrac- 
tions offer for her aggrandisement. This is notably the case withregard 
to her invasion of Indo-China. Her military men still dream of the self- 
* British Trades Union Report, 1925. 
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sufficient economic unit in which Japan shall be sole authority, the 
“area of co-prosperity ” as it is more agteeably called. This ignis 
fatuus leads Japan farther and farther afield. It is realised now that 
even with all China in her power, Japan would still be dependent for 
various requirements on other countries, and Indo-China and Thailand 
(Siam) are a tempting addition, both economically and strategically. 

- We may digress for a moment to consider the strange similarity 
between the Nazi and the Japanese ideals. Both profess to be governed 
by the need for feeding a growing population, and both find that they 
must increase the rate of that growth; that this must be at the 
expense of neighbouring countries ; and that growth by aggression is 
satisfactorily explainable as the establishment of a new order and general 
prosperity. Hitler used to contemplate a Ukraine covered with pros- 
perous German farms; and the Japanese militarists similarly looked 
towards a Manchuria full of Japanese farms. i 

Before the move for “ protecting Indo-China and Thailand, from 
British aggression,” Japan had already secured’a treaty permitting her 
to occupy airfields and station troops-in the north, and further arrange- 
ments by which she gained an almost total control of the chief exports. - 
The recent moves forcéd.on the Vichy Government with respect to 
Indo-China, therefore, were not necessitated either by Japan’s require- 
ments in making war against China or by her economic needs. They are 
annexation disguised as protection—an interesting detail being the 
appearance on railway platforms of names in Japanese (as at the 
annexation of Korea). But there is nothing so revealing as the announce- 
ment made in the name of the Thailand Government, which expressed 
that Government’s complete satisfaction with the Japanese occupation 

_-of Camranh Bay and Saigon, testified to its belief in Japan’s love. of 
peace, and its hopes that the rest of the world would be equally appre- 
ciative. It was so much like some of Japan’s own declarations that it 
is very much easier to believe that the words were put into the Thailand 
-Government’s mouth by Japan than that they were a spontaneous 
expression of Siamese sentiment. The amount of independence left to 
a Government which makes proclamations at foreign dictationisminute . 
indeed. ; . 

- Japanese ideas. of protecting French sovereignty in Indo-China are 
remarkable : while they were still operating only in the north, Japanese 
military men demanded of an American firm in Haiphong the keys of its 
warehouses wherein lay large consignments of goods which had for 
many months been awaiting transport to China. The firm had handed 
the keys to a French official, who refused to hand them over. Japanese 
soldiers thereupon broke irito the warehouses, summoned coolies, and 
loaded the goods on Japanese ships, declaring that they were Chinese 
property! At the same period the Japanese Press announced the 
dispatch of an economic mission to Indo-China “ to survey thë natural 
resources and economic conditions in order to discover better means of 
exploiting them.” The Japanese department stores also dispatched 
emissaries to arrange for the opening of branches in both Indo-China 
and Thailand. All these things being done before making the treaty 

“with Vichy for protecting Indo-China, only sinister motives are left 
even for those who desire to make the most favourable interpretation 
of Japan’s intentions. e ' i 

On February 18th the Japanese official spokesman -declared that 
“ Japan is fully prepared to act as mediator and to take whatever action 
is calculated to recover normal conditions not only in Greater East Asia 
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but anywhere in the world.” That was before the fruits of her media- 
tion between Thailand and Indo-China had been seen. There weresome 
irredentists in Thailand, but the sudden demand for new boundaries, 
there can be little doubt, owed its chief impulse to Japaneseinstigation. 
One curious outcome was that,the award to Thailand had hardly been 
made when the Japanese Press expressed anger and astonishment at 
the idea that Japan had made nothing out of it. It was rather a new 
view for the political ‘‘ honest broker ” to take, but it turned out that 
the brokerage had not been neglected, and that Thailand was being 
protected as effectively as her French neighbour. It is not surprising 
that Japan is prepared to mediate anywhere in the world. Japan’s 
penetration of Thailand in recent years has been far too thorough for 
that country to maintain any effective independence in the present 
circumstances. Japan has supplied warships and aeroplanes, trained 
officers, and done “ cultural” work. The Vichy Government com- 
plained bitterly of the careful synchronisation of Siamese attacks on 
Indo-China with the miore critical developments of the colony’s rela- 
tions with Japan, but afterwards became entirely supine. It can only be 
supposed that Vichy’s declaration that Japan is protecting Indo-China 
from the British was part of the price that Marshal Pétain had to pay 
for the empty promise:of maintenance of French sovereignty. 

President Roosevelt lately confessed that he had “ appeased ” Japan 

in vain and would do so no more, and Britain followed the same line, 
causing some. pained surprise in Tokyo as these declarations came when 
both countries were far more seriously engaged than they were during 
a period when it seemed that their patience with Japan’s ruin of their 
interests in China was inexhaustible. With regard to the American claim 
to interests in Indo-China, Japan might well ask, “ What are they? ” 
One of them, at least, is rubber, the cultivation of which the French 
have vigorously promoted of late years, and have found their best 
customer in America. .The United States is also interested in Indo- 
China’s tin. The Netherlands East Indies could not regard with 
equanimity the existence of a Japanese naval base in Camranh Bay, 
especially in consideration of the fact that in recent years Japan has 
hardly attempted to conceal her designs on Holland’s eastern empire, 
in whose products, especially rubber again, the United States is keenly ' 
interested. Curiously enough, American buyers are as anxious to be 
. relieved of the necessity for buying British rubber as British buyers are 
to find some alternative to American cotton. Besides, both America 
and Britain are interested in the freedom of the seas, including the 
South Seas, and while they welcome the strengthening of each other’s 
‘Far Eastern bases, they have good reason for not looking with the same 
equanimity on a wide extension of the hegemony which the Washington 
‘treaties gaye to Japan in north-eastern Asia. 

While: Japan’s new adventure in Indo-China and Thailand has com- 
pelled both Britain and America to divert a part of their attention to 
‘Asia, it is a safe surmise that Japan’s partners in crime would have been 
much better pleased had she made a more threatening move against 
Soviet Russia. But if Japan is waiting for a Russian collapse before 
doing so, She is only following Italy’s excellent example. Meanwhile. 
Japan is greatly increasing her garrison in North Manchuria. There has 
been a big call-up of new men to the colours in Japan, so she may not 
have to weaken her army in China, though there have been withdrawals ; 
in some places. . Perhaps she will. renew her previous offers to General 

_ Chiang Kai-shek to try and buy him off ;, or perhaps she thinks that the 
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Chinese war can wait. One authority* says that some leading men in 
North China are not at all averse to a prolongation of the war because 
this will bring about a more complete solidarity ofthe Chinese. - Some 
Japanese, on the other hand, seeing that the recent quarrel between 
Chungking and, the New Fourth (Communist) Army arose during a 
comparative lull in the fighting, are of opinion that the Chinese will 
quarrel among themselves if given sufficient leisure. 

The Russian Far Eastern Army is a very considerable force, holding 
strongly fortified posts along the Amur and Ussuri railways, and Japan 
in her one encounter with it fared very badly. Sufficient stress in the 
west might compel the Russians to withdraw a part of this force. Then, 
as the non-aggression pact negotiated by Mr. Matsuoka in Moscow is 
supposed to have had the blessing of Hitler, its breach could confidently 
be expected as soon as- Japan considered the opportunity sufficiently 
favourable to make her. revenge easy. To cut off Russia’s Maritime 
Province would be of advantage to Japan strategically in shortening 
her frontier, securing Vladivostok for herself, and putting a greater. 
distance between herself and Russia’s air force. And since economic 
justifications are always looked for, ‘it is interesting to recall that 
Japanese surveyors during the 1918-22 intervention in Siberia calcu- 
lated that there were 2,000,000 acres of good rice-land in the Maritime 
Province. (Vladivostok is on the same, latitude as Marseilles.) The 
Japanese would exploit these with Korean labour, Koreans having been 
their only successful colonists in Manchuria. A further advantage would 
be that Japan could thereafter assume control of the Kamchatka 
fisheries without the need of negotiation and could annex the northern 
part of Saghalien on the same terms. These developments may seem, 
to be flights of fancy, but they have long been in the Japanese. mind. 
Whether there is any present expéctation of realising such dreams the 
recent reinforcement of the Japanese army in North Manchuria affords 
insufficient evidence. It-may only be, as is thought in some quarters, a 

- gesture of co-operation with the Axis, intended to deter Russia from 
withdrawing her Far Eastern. forces for service in’ Europe. 

The strong position of the navy in the new Japanese Cabinet may 
indicate that the southward drive, which is the navy’s speciality, is for 
the present more in favour than the continental conquest, which the 
army has always promoted. The army’s adventures have proved 

‘terribly expensive and have failed to bring the returns that the 
militarists confidently promised, while the projects of the navy are less 
expensive and much more hopeful. -The island of Hainan is a second 
Formosa in its capacity for exploitation ; and the naval bases there 
and at Camranh Bay and Saigon would not only protect the economic 
gains but would serve the double purpose of dominating the South Seas 
and of- necessitating a permanently large and active naval establish- 
ment. Both army and navy dread “ the canker of a calm world and a 
long peace.” It is part of the army’s plan to maintain permanent 
garrisons in a not too orderly China, so that there may be no danger of: 
the decline of the martial spirit and of the soldier’s importance diminish- 
ing. Similarly, a navy with the function of protecting Hainan and Indo- 
China and of maintaining a permanent patrol of the whole Chinese 
coast would never be in danger of collecting the barnacles of obsoles- 
cence and desuetude. Both services seek a permanent cure for the , 

~ dangers of peace. i ra 


* The Struggle for North China. By Geo. P. Taylor. I.P.R. Inquiry series. London : 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. > 2 
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It is of particular interest to Britain that the Japanese occupation 

of Indo-China and consequent domination of Thailand make Japanese 
and British frontiers-coterminous for the first time: and the report of 
the military strengthening of the Burmese border indicates, if it is true, 
that it has not been forgotten that “ Greater East Asia ” has been rather 
apt of late to include Burma, where Japanese espionage and propa- 
ganda have been notorious for long past. Moreover, there is an excuse 
for aggression in the Burma Road. Not long ago the menace was to 
Hongkong ; it has now extended much farther afield. 
' Reports say that the Chinese have seen to it that the Indo-Chinese 
frontier, formerly much more useful for transport than the Burma 
Road, cannot be made-a route for Japanese invasion; but from the 
airfields Japanese planes may be used in sufficient force to stop effective 
traffic on the Burma Road, and then China will be almost entirely isolated. 
Against this menace stands the definite promise of President Roosevelt 
to supply China with the goods that are necessary for her and to see that 
they are delivered. The British Foreign Office has also uttered a warn- 
ing to Japan more definite than anything hitherto, but still lacking in 
that sharpness which alone is sure of reaching Japanese military ears. 
Constancy of affection is an excellent quality, but the time seems to 
have passed when an accent of grief at the waywardness of a beloved 
one is entirely suitable as a comment on Japan’s identification of herself 
with the German determination to destroy the British Empire. 

Australian feeling regarding the near approach of a militant Asianism 
has no lack of exponents, and need not be discussed here. There are still 
some who regret the termination of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance, though 
at the time of the discussion on its contemplated renewal Australia’s 
voice would have been joined to Canada’s in opposition thereto but for 
hints from Westminster. When the Alliance was in being Japan took 
advantage of the preoccupation of her ally and tried to make China a 
tributary State. European preoccupations were the signal for the 
present more determined attempt, which no alliance would have pre- 
vented. Though we cannot be unconcerned at the prospect in the 
present circumstances of Japan coming into the open as an enemy, our 
position is still a more honourable one than it would be were we, as an 
ally, to be a partner in her depredations—a position of which Germany 
has relieved_us. 

The doors are closing on China; but a country which has suffered 
so steadfastly for four years is not likely now to give up. the struggle 
and compound with her enemies. So long as she continues the fight, 
she keeps a million Japanese soldiers from pernicious activity elsewhere 
and imposes an ever-growing burden on the Japanese taxpayer. This 
is of inestimable value to the democracies, and in their day of victory - 
it may be hoped that they will remember it. . 

A. MORGAN YOUNG. 
Formerly Editor of The Japanese Chronicle. 


BEYOND THE LAW. 


'URING our hurried passage through life there may come to 
[sore of us a few moments of such transcendent joy that it can 
be called ecstasy. As the word itself signifies, the spirit then 
seems to stand outside its nature and at a higher level of feeling. This 
VaL. CLX. II 
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is the summit of spiritual happiness, and it may be reached suddenly 
as by surprise. Such a rare moment of ecstasy once came to myself. 
It was evening, about the hour for lighting the lamps, as Demosthenes 
once said of an event in Athens, the sacred city in which I found myself 
for the first tiñe. I had climbed the steep and rocky way up to the 
Acropolis,,and reached the vast Portico through which the solemn 
processions used to pass into the open space where the temple of Athena 
stood. But.theré I was confronted by a modern gateway forbidding 
entrance: : I pulled and rattled at its iron locks in vain, but straining 
through the*bars:I could just see the columns of the temple itself. In 
the last glimmer of.sunset’they still glowed with the deep orarige into 
which time has converted the white of their marble’;, but as the light 
sank rapidly behind the hills of Parnes-and Citheron the colour faded 
and the columns stood as thin grey forms under a purple sky brilliant 
with stars. Seated on one of the deep marble steps that lead through 
the Portico or Propylea, I tried to realise that I was present at the 
very centre or supreme height of human greatness. Around this very 
rock the mind of man once-rose to a degree of wisdom, conduct, and 
beauty unsurpassed-in any other part of the world. Here grew up that 
manner of. thought and life which divided Greek from-barbarian, and > 
here that -habit of personal freedom which still divides the pleasant 
and open-hearted manner of free citizens from the suppressed and 
constricted life of servitude under a despot or a State. . f 

In this endeavour to realise the magnitude of mankind’s debt to the 
people who long ago dwelt round the Acropolis, F seemed to be trans- 
ferred to a still earlier age. In place of the Parthenon and the Portico 
appeared the primitive temples and archaic’ buildings which the 
Persians burnt in,their invasion. I saw a long and colonnaded building 
the low roof of which was supported by rows of archaic statues—those 
beautiful archaic’ statues of Athenian’ women, with garments folded 
over the breast and left arm, the skirts: hanging down to the feet in 
straight and rigid lines, painted in alternate stripes of blue and scarlet,- 
the faces and arms just tinged with colour, the eyes painted grey or 
brown. Nearly the whole temple was brightly painted, and shone like a 
jewel in a setting of-white marble. = 

The colonnades seemed to lead up to an inner shrine in which was 
lodged the ancient and most sacred statue of Athena herself—the 
statue that fell from heaven as the Artemis of Ephesus also fell, and 
even such holiness, was enhanced by its ancient structure, for it was 
made of wood. As I gazed upon this imaginary scene of prehistoric 
forms, I perceived that clinging round the knees of the holy figure knelt 
a youngish man, evidently much exhausted by exposure arid travel. 
His clothes were worn with wind and rain, his-feet so sore with walking 
that blood oozed‘from the soles. On his fine Hellenic face was the look 
of a hunted stag when the hounds are- close behind in full cry, and he 
clung to the image as a condemned criminal might cling to a statue of 
Justice as a last hope of reprieve. i 

-Close behind him, and even over his head, hovered the forms of 
hideous witches, so shadowy as to be scarcely visible to any but the 
man whom they were pursuing. Their hair writhed with snakes like 
the hair of Gorgons, and their hungry mouths already dripped with _ 
blood. Over land and sea they were chasing their destined victim, 

. tracking him by the smell of blood on his feet. They were the Hounds 

of Hell, and like hounds they barked and howled. Even when snoring 
asleep they barked, just as sleeping dogs will hunt and yelp in dreams, 
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or as sleep brings no peace to a tormented conscience. They called 
themselves the Children of Eternal Night, and in their gloomy home 
below the earth their name was The Curses.* 

The man who now sought escape from their relentless pursuit had 
sought expiation for his crime at other altars and temples. - It was the. 
inspired priestess of Apollo himself at Delphi who had commanded him 
to seek the aid of Athena, Apollo’s sister, in Athens, but up to her 
sacred image the bloodthirsty Avengers were still pursuing him. Why 
from land to land did they hunt him thus? What crime would the 
Avengers avenge ? ; ay By eet 

That man, now clinging to the knees of Athena, had murdered his 
mother—his own mother, whose womb had borne him, and whose 
breasts he had sucked. .He had driven a sword into the throat which 
first welcomed him to life and first taught him the tongue of babyhood. 
He had murdered his mother, the wife of that great King of Argos, 
Agamemnon, commander of the Achzan host which besieged and utterly 
destroyed Troy beside the Dardanelles. For ten years that exploit kept 
him away. In order to obtain a fair wind on his way out he had sacri- 
ficed his young daughter, and on his return he brought with him a 
lovely girl on whom Apollo had bestowed the gift of hearing the unheard 
voices of a dreadful past, and foreseeing dreadful events truly, but 
never to be believed. The queen on her part was living with a paramour 
in the palace, and when at last the King himself returned she welcomed 
him in royal fashion, provided the comfort of a bath, entangled him in 
a net, and slew him with an axe as an ox is slain. Under the law of 
reprisals their son Orestes murdered her in turn. Hardly was she dead 
when her Avengers set about their ceaseless pursuit of him as his 
-mother’s murderer, and now, yelping and howling, with bloody jaws, 
their shadowy forms hovered around him as he clung to Athena’s 
ancient image. 

Even as he prayed, the goddess herself appeared, sailing from the 
rivers of Troy under the power of her zgis which bellied like a sail in 
the wind. To her Orestes told the story of his crime, and in her divine 
wisdom she formed a jury of twelve Athenian citizens to decide so 
difficult a case. Whereupon the Avengers burst out into screams of 
indignation against the violation of ancient law. Under this new and 
unknown method of justice the whole of life would fall into confusion. 
Pride and insolence would have their way unchecked, and the innocent 
would look in vain for protection. Only by the observance of the 
established law was justice possible, and the mortal who forsakes the 
rigid path of the law is like a boat caught by a whirlpool. In raging 
waves, tossed to and fro, he sinks unseen and unlamented. 

While the Avengers still stormed and raved the goddess removed the 
scene to the great rock of the Areopagus at some distance down the 
slope from her temple, and there she instituted the first murder trial 
upon that mound to be famous in later times for the trial of all religious 
cases and deeds of blood. Orestes was the prisoner, the goddess herself 
sat as judge with twelve citizens as jury, The Avengers prosecuted; arid 

* Noie.—It is a question whether the Areopagus, under which these Curses (Arai) or 
Erinyes or Avengers, later to be known as the Eumenides (Kindly Ones), were to have 
their home is derived from this name of Arai or from Ares, God of War. Perhaps the 
Athenians did not trouble about the question, knowing that War is the greatest of 
Curses. Æschylus at all events, first and greatest of Tragic Poets, when founding his 
drama of “ The Eumenides ” upon the primitive traditions, gives both derivations with 


equal acceptance in the same play. The English translators of The Acts transformed 
the"Greek Ares into the Roman Mars, God of War, and called the Areopagus “ Mars 
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Apollo travelled in from Delphi for the defence. The Avengers had an 
easy case, for the prisoner freely confessed the deed, and there was no 
question of the ancient law. Apollo for the defence put forward a plea 
that must sound strange, in our time, to all but the breeders of race 
horses ; for he urged that a son was not so much the mother’s child as 
the fathér’s.” The mother’s part was only to receive and preserve the 
sire’s seed till the son was mature for birth. The murder of a mother 
could not: be counted so terrible as a father’s murder, and in this case 
the father had been murdered by the mother herself. . 
Amid great excitement the voting began, and the votes came out 
even—six to six. The goddess herself gave the casting vote in favour 
of the defence. Orestes, after an outburst of gratitude to the goddess 
_and her city, turned southward towards his ancestral Argos, and with 
him went Apollo, his protector. The Avengers again raised storms of 
~ protest, threatening to bring sterility upon men and beasts and crops 
throughout the land, so unendurable was their shame, so unprece- 
dented the breach of established law. But while they ranted and raged 
_ with indignation, the goddess of wisdom herself performed the rarest 
and most difficult of miracles. She wrought in her enemies a change of 
heart. She politely admitted their rights of superior age, yet to herself 
Zeus had given some amount of wisdom, and she alone of the other gods 
knew where the keys which unlock the doors of the-thunderbolts were 
hidden. If driven.to it, she could work evil as well as good, but now her 
heart was all set upon bringing blessing to her people. Calling the power 
of divine Persuasion to her aid, she urged upon the Avengers a new 
dispensation of benevolence or love. She spoke of the special honours 
and privileges they would receive if only they agreed to abandon their 
bloodthirsty habits, and with equal persuasiveness she drew a picture 
of her city ; how fair and noble it would appear if once their kindly 
_influence were combined with her own. From earth and sea the nourish- 
ing moisture of dew would rise, and soft breezes would pass over the 
land on sunny days. Fertility would bless the crops and the flocks and 
the union of man with maid. It was.a vision of a lovely and prosperous 
land, such as Attica was one day destined to become, in the intervals 
between her devastating wars. tk 
By the advantage of their new privileges and the beauty of the vision 
the Heart of the Avengers was changed. Under this new dispensation a 
restful home was granted them at once. Their garments were changed 
from shadowy grey to crimson. Their very name was changed from the 
Erinyes or Avengers to the Eumenides or Kindly Spirits, and, led by 
Athena herself, with an escort of citizens bearing torches and shouting 
hymns’ of joy, they were conducted at the sound of a trumpet to the 
entrance of that solemn cavern beneath the judgment seat of the 
Areopagus itself.’ On their way the escort raised the song : 


Come to your home, great and honoured children of the Night! 

- Come through our welcoming ranks! (Keep the silence of worship, O 
peasants of the land!) Into the primeval -caverns of earth. (Keep 
religious silence, all the people!) Mild and wishing-well to the land, 
gladly following the torch-lit way, solemn deities, O come hither! Cry 
aloud with song, O people! Let due offerings follow after. For Zeus, 
who watches the world, and the power of Fate have combined to bring 
blessings upon the citizens of Pallas. Raise the cry of joy with song! © 


. Thus the trilogy of the greatest tragic poet ends with a shout of joy. 
It began with the Agamemnon (called the highest achievement of, the 
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human intellect,” as I certainly believe it to be), culminating in the 
murder of a triumphant king by his wife; it was continued by the 
Oblation Beavers, culminating in the murder of that wife by her own 
son ; and it concluded with the Eumenides, culminating in the divine 
pardon of that son by a new dispensation superseding the rigid letter of 
ancient law. Concluding with the exultation of gods and of a whole 
people released from the tyranny of tradition and law, the established 
agents of which are in the end shut away comfortably in ‘suitable 
darkness, the Eumenides is not strictly to be called a tragedy. Nor is 
the Alcestis with its happy ending, nor perhaps is the Antigone, for it 
is redeemed and enlightened by the heroine’s appeal from the tyrant’s 
law to those laws that “are not of to-day or yesterday, but of their 
origin knoweth no man.” All three dramas represent the liberation of 
the growing human spirit from the bonds of established and ancestral 
Jaw. All three are dramas of liberty. 

As I sat there upon the steep marble steps leading up to the temple 
of the goddess of wisdom, it would have been natural to recall an 
incident told by Thomas Hardy, who says that when a Dorset working- 
man was shown a fragment of stone brought from the Areopagus by 
some sacrilegious traveller, he gazed at it with awe and exclaimed, ‘‘ To 
think that this bit of stone once heard St. Paul! ” And there, not far 
below the marble steps, stood, not a fragment, but the mound of the 
Areopagus itself! If stone had but life and memory, that mass of rock 
above the cavern of the Eumenides would be able to repeat the very 
words of that revolutionary and impetuous Apostle himself while he 
was setting aside the accepted precepts of ancient law and appealing to 
a deeper law lying beyond the restrictions of race and the obligations of 
` a peculiar people. In that rather arid record, The Acts of the Apostles, 
we read that St. Paul, crossing from Salonica, actually came to Athens. 
There, as a Jew, he was naturally astonished at the number of the 
temples and the images of gods. Those noble buildings and marble 
statues were still remaining in their perfect beauty, untouched by the 
five centuries since the age of Pericles: .and the Athenians, like 
Socrates, still went about eagerly inquiring into the value of all spiritual 
and ethical speculations. Insatiably inquisitive, they were divided upon 
philosophic theories as sharply as the English once were in theological 
disputes. The author of The Acts mentions only the two contending 
' Schools of Stoics and Epicureans, whose main difference lay in the 
question whether righteousness is good in itself, no matter how 
grievously the righteous man may suffer, or good only in so far as it 
promotes happiness, remembering that the peace of soul induced by 
righteousness may also be called a form of happiness. Hearing that an 
educated Jew was discussing philosophic questions with people of his 
own race in their synagogue, the cultivated Athenians felt a laudable 
desire to hear what he had to say, and so they invited him to come and 
` talk about it on the Aeropagus where religious observances had been 
discussed since the mythical age of the Orestes trial. 

Very likely St. Paul took little notice of the supreme beauty in the 
temples and statues in Athens, but he observed their number. When 
called upon to speak, he began by telling the cultivated Athenians that 
they worshipped or feared too many gods, or as our translators put it, 
they were “ too superstitious.” Their error could only be increased by 
an inscription he had noticed on the way: “To the Unknown God’”’; 
for that inscription led to countless interpretations. But, catching at 
the suggestion, he limited The Unknown to the God of the Jews and his 
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revelation in Christ as Șt. Paul felt it within himself. In this inscription 
to the Unknown God some thoughtful Athenian might have conceived 
the idea of that great Creator of heaven and earth, of life and-of all 
breathing things, and St. Paul was thus able to quote appropriately 
from an ancient Greek poet who wrote of the great god, “ from whom 
we all are sprung,” and who needs no offerings of gold or silver or stone 
graven by art and man’s device. One can imagine the Apostle at those 
words looking up from the Areopagus to the glory of the Parthenon 
high on his left hand as he spoke to his philosophic listeners. 
~ We read that St. Paul then told of an appointed day when God will 
judge the world with righteousness in the person of Him whom He had 
, ordained, giving a pledge of this to all men by having raised Him from 
the dead. The mention of the resurrection from the dead made some of 
the audience anxious to hear more, but others laughed at the idea. It - 
. is rather strange that they laughed, for the return of the dead to life, . . 
either in person or as ghosts (eidóla), was not uncommon in Greek drama. 
It may seem more likely that St. Paul’s assurance that God had made 
of one and the same blood all the nations dwelling on the earth 
astonished them, for in that case .the swarming barbarians spread so 
thickly over undiscovered regions would be of the same blood with 
cultured Athenians and other Greeks—a thought hardly to be enter- 
tained! As the meeting on the Areopagus broke up, one may imagine 
the scoffers on their way home saying to each other, “ This fellow. did 
not approve of our altar to the Unknown God. We might leave out 
the word ‘God’ and keep only ‘To the Unknown’! The sense is 
exactly the same, and we find a point upon which both our Stoic and 
Epicurean systems can agree!” Then-all would laugh and go quietly 
away to supper. a . 
The rather unimaginative author of The Acts, in writing of St. Paul’s 
visit to Athens, does not tell us upon what subject he disputed with the 
Jews in the synagogue. But we may assume it was upon the accepted 
Jewish law, especially upon the maintenance or relaxation among 
Christian Jews of the physical rite whicli Jews regarded as separating 
them from the other races of the world. To this idea of exclusiveness 
under a covenant with God St. Paul was strongly opposed. Since the 
blinding experience of a new spiritual power, he had felt himself com-. 
pelled to proclaim a new law of the spirit. Without limit of race or rite, 
the new law simply announced “ The spirit of God is within you.” 
Under that new law there was neither Jew nor Greek; neither bond nor 
free, neither male nor female, but all were one in Christ. By a daring 
analogy in one of his rapid and often bewildering letters St. Paul com- 
pares the state of those who live under the new law with the state ofa 
woman: who has lost her husband and without sin marries another. 
“ You are become dead to the law,” he writes, “ that you should be 
married to another,’ even to him that is raised from the dead.” ‘ Repeti- 
tion has made the words so familiar that they slide off our minds without 
full comprehension. But on two points their meaning is clear. Religion 
is concerned with the spirit, not with any particular rite or observance. 
And the new law is not limited to any race or people, but extends to the 
utmost bound of human, existence. Like Athena and Antigone, St. 
Paul appealed from the rigid ordinances of custom or tyrannical rule to 
, those divine and spiritual laws which are not of to-day or yesterday, but 
£ live for ever, and of their origin knoweth io man: Such were'some of the 
` thoughts and memories which passed through my mind whem I was 
sitting that night upon-the steps leading up to the teinple of Athena, and 
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looked down upon the hauntéd mound still called the Areopagus. It 
may be objected that indifference to ancient and long-established law 
leads only to Anarchism. Very well, then, let us be Anarchists after-the 
manner of Athena, Antigone, and St. Paul. For that manner led to 
strong and beneficent influences upon the course of man’s history. 


Henry W. NEVINSON. 


POLAND, GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 


LTHOUGH Poland, geographically, is an East European 
Å rion her culture and civilisation, her constitution” and 
political affiliations are essentially Occidental in character. 
The tenets of the Christian faith, introduced into Poland in the tenth 
century, bore the stamp of the Catholic Church, which, through the 
agency of an enlightened clergy, transplanted to this country. from the 
shores of the Mediterranean, soon gained a spiritual ascendancy over 
the whole population and a prominent position in public life. Thus 
a strong link was created with Western Europe reacting on the entire 
evolution of Polish society, as distinct from Eastern mentality, which, 
as the history.of Russia proves, has developed on principles totally 
different from those underlying Western civilisation. ; 

Latin, thought, with all that it stands for in the realm of science, 
law, statecraft, and the arts, permeated the whole structure of the 
Polish: State, and strengthened its poSition in Christendom. The 
Church was the mainstay of political and cultural unity during the 
early period of Polish history, when, in accordance with the law of 
inheritance, the State was repeatedly divided up amongst the sons 
of the late monarch. It was mainly thanks to the support given by 
the Church to the law of primogeniture that the union of the Kingdom 
of Poland was achieved in the first half of the fourteenth century. 
Meantime, German aspirations for hegemony in Europe, deriving 
their force, as they do to-day, from latent pagan propensities and the ` 
urge to accentuate the supremacy of the Germanic race, were leading 
to a long-drawn-out conflict between the successors of Charlemagne 
and the Papal See. In this conflict Poland was in opposition to 
Germany not only for territorial and political reasons but, above all, 
as the Eastern European representative and defender of Latin culture. 
In Poland the Latin language; giving its imprint to the chronicles of 
monasteries, the archives of bishoprics, the judgments of courts, and 
the records of kings and princes, became the vehicle of classical thought 
and the symbol of higher education. It found its way into the debates 
of regional assemblies or local government boards in the twelfth, and 
into those of the Conventus generalis, or Senate, and Chamber: of - 
Deputies, or Sejm, in the fifteenth century. It moulded the ter- 
minology of Constitutional Law, it reigned supreme in the universities, 
of which the Cracow University, founded in 1364, is the oldest, and 
finally, in a somewhat modified form, it became the colloquial language 
of the upper classes in general., It also paved the way for the-advent 
of the Renaissance movement, which, originating in Italy, gained its 
‘strongest foothold in France and Poland. Towards the close of the 
fifteenth and in the course of the sixteenth century, the scions of the ` 


Jagiellon dynasty, with a strong admixture of Latin blood in their ` / 


veins, built’ up a ‘mighty stronghold 6f' Western civilisation in the 
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_ East, based on the union of the Polish and Lithuanjan States. As 
Lithuania was, to a large extent, a Lithuanian-Ruthenian State, this | 
union can best be described as a voluntary alliance of the Polish, 
Lithuanian and Ruthenian nations inhabiting a vast expanse of 
territory stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 

Thus, from the earliest days of her existence, Poland has always 
reacted most vividly to all impulses coming from the West. The 
evolution of the right of personal liberty in Poland has undoubtedly 
been influenced by similar developments in England. The principles 
of the French Revolution and those. formulated in the American 

Declaration of Rights have played an important part in the framing of 
` the Polish Constitutions of 1791 and 1921. Throughout the period 

‘of the Partitions, Poland’s struggle for independence has been inspired 
"and fortified by the-moral support given to her cause in the West. 

It is precisely this historic connection of: Poland in the East with . 
the Latin culture of the West which aroused the most bitter resentment 
and the wildest recriminations of her German neighbour. From the 
age of the Teutonic Knights to that of Frederick the Great, and from 
the era of Bismarck to that of Bülow, Germany has always regarded 
an independent Polish State as incompatible with her ‘vital interests. 
She has always striven to subjugate other nations in Eastern and 
Central Europe as a preliminary step towards establishing her hegemony 
in the Continent. For she is well aware that any Power exercising < 
predominant influence over the area of 600,000 square miles; with a 
population of 115 millions, lying between the Baltic, the Adriatic, 
the Aegean and the Black Sea, not only controls a vast reservoir of 
agricultural products and raw materials, but also commands the 
principal highways, which, converging in the South-East of Europe, 
open up the prospect of further expansion towards the Near and 
Middle East. German history proves this to the full. Whilst the 
exponents of German power politics in the North were striving to. 
acquire the fertile lands situated between the Oder, Vistula and 

‘Niemen, and to establish their overlordship over the Slav population 
of that region, their counterparts in the South, the Hapsburgs, as 
bearers of the Holy Roman German crown, extended their domination 
over Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Galicia, and the Bukovina. They 
furtherrhore strengthened their position in the Balkans, looking 
towards Salonica as their ultimate goal. Hitler has revived these 
policies to the fullest extent: He is already organising his defences on 
the ruins of Polish national life in the ‘German ” East. Farther to 
the South, his foot planted in Varna on the Black Sea, his armies 
spreading out fanwise towards the Straits on one side and Greece on 
the other, he is resuscitating the German dreams of expansion in the 
- direction of Turkey,, Syria, Egypt, Iran, and Irak which found their 
expression in thé project of the Baghdad railway and the German 
attempt tö invade Egypt in 1915. 

In the light of these developments, it will be readily understood that 
the revival of Poland after the last war was regarded by Germany as 
one of the most serious setbacks her policy had suffered at the hands 
of her enemies. Poland, the strongest link in the chain of independent 
states created as a barrier to German expansion towards. the- East, 

_ had become the keystone of a new European order, thoroughly 
- .obnoxious.to Germany, which had to be overthrown at any cost. It 

was therefore clear from the very outset-that the full weight of the 

offensive launched by Germany against the whole system set up by 
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the Peace Treaties would be concentrated on her Eastern front. 
-Germany’s policy, in this respect, remained the same, whether it was 
devised by the Weimar Republic or by Nazi dictatorship. The White 
Book published by the German Foreign Office in December 1939 is 
quite unequivocal on this point. It contains thé following passage : 
“The cession of territories belonging to the Reich in the East was the . 
most unjust of all the conditions imposed on Germany by the Diktat 
of Versailles. Not only the entire German nation, but even certain 
statesmen representing the viewpoint of the Allies, felt this measure 
to be wholly untenable. Everyone was agreed that.the first reparation 
due to Germany must be made here, if the outbreak of the next Euro- 
pean war in this particular region was to be averted.” ; 

If to-day we review impartially the situation created by the Peacé- 
Treaties and professedly “ stabilised ” by the Covenant of the League, 
we are forced to admit that, as all her past history emphasises, Poland’s. 
Latin and Western culture was not in itself sufficient as a bulwark 
against German aggression. That culture was not provided with the 
elements of security which would have enabled her to withstand the 
double pressure of a hostile Germany with a population doubly out- 
numbering her own, and an expansionist Russia with a population of 
over 130 millions. Her strategic position had not been fortified in a 
manner which would have given her the full weight of political influence 
requisite for the co-ordination of her efforts with those of the Western 
Powers for the maintenance of peace. She had been debarred from 
the possibility of establishing a system of closer co-operation with the 
smaller nations inhabiting Eastern and Central Europe, because the 
West failed to recognise the truth that, in view of the German menace, 
security in the East constitutes a problem in itself demanding a 
comprehensive solution, and that on this solution depends the safety 
of Europe. i 

The Peace Treaties had split up Eastern and Central Europe into 
a number of small national States, all rivalling one another for influence, 
all imbued with a spirit of extreme nationalism. Then, as tHe feeling 
of insecurity deepened, they began to form regional groups for the 
defence of certain interests which they regarded as vital. The Little 
Entente came into existence in 1922, the Balkan Entente in 1934, and 
the Baltic Union in 1936. All the nations forming these groups, 
together with Poland, had one fundamental interest in common: 
collective security against potential aggression. As, however, the 
policies of these three groups; stimulated by the rivalries of the Great 
Powers tending to exploit ‘minor differences existing between the 
nations concerned, became more and more antagonistic, the outcome 
was that they neutralised one another to the detriment of organised 
resistance against the aggressive policy of strong neighbours. It is 
significant that the Baltic Union declined the offer of a guarantee made 
to them by Poland and Soviet Russia, on the grounds that it would be 
useless without the inclusion of Germany. : 

It was largely owing to these political differences that latent ten- 
dencies towards economic co-operation existing between these nations 
on account of their geographical position,.the conformation of their 
waterways and railways, and the coniplementary character of their 
natural resources, could not materialise. Attempts in this direction, 
like the Warsaw agricultural conference in 1936 and the earlier plans 
of M. Venizelos to link up Salonica with the Baltic, wére ineffective. 
Nor did these countries receive adequate economic assistance from 
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abroad. The misdirection of credits resulted in the building up, on 
a lavish scale, of Germany’s economic structure, whilst countries 
devastated by German armies were starved öf credits, to the detriment 
of their purchasing power in world markets. As regards Poland, she 
had already reorientated her economic communications along the 
axis “ Upper Silesia to Gdynia and the Baltic.” Unfortunately, in 
those pre-war days, strained relations between Poland and Creche: 
slovakia militated against a projection of this line to the south-east- 
ward towards the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. With new- 
friendly relations between these two countries the way will be opened 
up for political and economic unification from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
The Germans were quick to grasp the opportunities resulting for 
them frorn the fact that the Western Powers had neither guaranteed 
the integrity of the States of Eastern and Central Europe, nor organised 
their national energies so as to create a united front against aggression. 
They also took into account their antagonistic tendencies and the 
extent to which they were backed by other Powers. They pursued 
their policy of separating-the East from the West with relentless 
tenacity. The Treaties of Locarno in 1925, when Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia were not included in the system of collective guarantees set 
up for Western Europe, was the first step in this direction. The 
signing by Hitler of the Four Power Pact in 1933, the revival by him 
of Bismarck’s reinsurance policy, demonstrated by the extension, for 
another ten years, of the validity of the Russo-German Treaty of 
‘Friendship signed at Rapallo in 1922, his withdrawal from the League 
of Nations, German rearmament, Hitler’s refusal to join an Eastern 
Pact in 1934 or a Western Pact in 1936, finally the Munich Conference, 
mark the further successive stages of Germany’s march towards 
European disintegration undertaken with full cognizance of the 
weakness of the existing system. At last, when Hitler decided to start 
the war, neither the Anglo-Polish. Guarantee, nor the Anglo-Polish 
Alliance of April and August’ 1939 could save Poland from her fate. 
It is now evident that Hitler-did not believe in Britain’s genuine 
intention to back Poland to the end. 
` Nazi schemes for world domination originally assigned to Poland 
the role of serving Germany as an instrument of aggression against 
Soviet Russia, in conformity with plans outlined in Mein Kampf. 
When Poland refused to co-operate against Russia, Hitler, who on 
May 5th, 1933, had prolonged. the validity of the Rapallo Treaty, 
resorted to the second alternative open to him, that of a direct under- 
-standing with Soviet Russia for the purpose of crushing Poland between 
the millstones of German and Russian Totalitarianism. The German- 
> Russian non-aggression pact of August 23rd, 1939, left him. free to 
subjugate Poland by force of arms. Molotow, however, had been fully 
informed by the Polish Government of Hitler's anti-Soviet plans. 
There can’bé no doubt that. the U.S.S.R., in deciding on. September 
17th to invade Eastern Poland, and, subsequently, in pursuing a 
‘policy of territorial expansion in the whole region situated between 
. the Baltic and the Black Sea, was, to a certain extent, actuated by 
strategic considerations, namely by the desire to keep Germany at arm’s 
length from the frontiers of, Russia proper. The attitude of the 
Russian troops occupying Polish territory was openly hostile to 
Germany,’ and armed encounters betwéen German and Russian 
detachments ‘ occurred on several occasions. . The. Russo-German 
agreement. of September 28th, 1939, by. which a demarcation line was 
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set up- between Russian and German occupied Poland, actually 
resembled an armed truce far more than a treaty of friendship which 
it professed to be. : : ; 

Under the cover of apparently friendly relations, tension between 
the two partners increased, troops were massed on both sides of the 
. border, and bogus governments were held in readiness by the Germans 
for the projected invasion of the Ukraine and the Baltic countries. 
Hitler’s wanton attack upon Russia and, above all, his failure to achieve 
the lightning success predicted by Nazi propaganda, opens up new 
possibilities for Allied co-operation on the Eastern front. Poland, in 
particular, will now be able to resume direct operations against the 
Germans which she was forced to abandon in September 1939. At 
the sdme time the way has been cleared for a peaceful settlement of 
outstanding differences between Poland and Soviet Russia. 

The Russian-Polish agreement of July 30th, 1941, the conclusion of ` 
which was largely due to British co-operation, declares all territorial . 
changes in Poland since August 1939 to be null and. void, and this 
was confirmed by the British Government in a note handed to the 
Polish Government. The Soviet Govérnment thus recognises the 
existence of Poland as an independent sovereign State, and the resto- 
ration of diplomatic relations betwéen the two countries constitutes 
a further basis for close co-operation. The object of this co-operation, 
according to Article 3, is the prosecution of the war against Germany, 
Poland’s most formidable enemy, who to-day holds the whole expanse 
of Polish territory in his iron grasp. Article 4 sanctions the ¢reation 
of a Polish Army on Soviet territory, the Commander-in-Chief of which 
will be appointed by the Polish Government in agreement with the 
Soviet Government. At the same time provision is made for a separate 
settlement of technical details regarding the organisation, conduct, 
and employment of these forces. -Their subordination to the U.S.S.R. 
Supreme Command will be restricted to operational questions, and 
Polish interests will be further safeguarded by the presence on that 
body of a permanent Polish representative. The Soviet Government 
binds itself to release all Polish citizens, prisoners of war, civil prisoners 
and exiles, now under restraint within the confines of the Soviet Union. 
The number of Polish prisoners of war in Soviet Russia is estimated at 
200,000, Amongst them there are several prominent generals and staff 
officers. A Polish Military Mission entrusted with the task of organis- 
ing the new Polish Army has arrived in Moscow. All efforts must be 
concentrated on the one great, object of achieving victory over Ger- 
many. General Sikorski is to be congratulated on the moral courage 

„and sense of responsibility which prompted him to sign this historic 
document, despite the many wrongs Poland has had to suffer at the ^ 
hands of Russia. 

GEORGE ADAMKIEWICZ. 
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LL three Scandinavian countries—not only two of them as the 

A orent fiction goes—have been absorbed, in the course of the 
A past. year, into Hitler’s New Nordic Empire. None of them has 
retained any freedom or independence to speak of. There is a difference, 
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though, in the degree and the outward forms of German domination. 
Norway, who fought and lost, has been reduced to semi-colonial status - 
with a Nazi viceroy, or Reichskommissar, ruling the country auto- 
cratically, upon instructions from Berlin and with the aid of- local 
quislings ; Denmark flaunts outwardly still much the same democratic 
régime it had before April oth, but is of course subjected, in all matters 
of real importance, to the superior authority of the German military 
commander ; Sweden is nominally still free and independent, but this 
is pure fiction—in reality the country is now fully controlled by the 
Germans, even in a military way, but by proxy. Let us havea closer 
look at-these varying degrees of Nazi suzerainty over Scandinavia, and 
see how they affect their victims. 

-Let us begin with the greatest sufferer, Norway. In a nutshell, this 
country is now on the brink of civil war, in the throes of a general 
famine, and in for another spell of Great Power warfare on its territory. ` 
Civil war—hitherto an unknown phenomenon in Scandinavian history, - 
at least for many centuries past—is now about to break from a smoulder 
into an open flame. All private reports filtering out of Norway agree on 
the nation-wide movement ‘of active or passive resistance to the 
invaders, the undying hatred for all quislings, and the many acts of 
sabotage. There is good ground for the assertion that Norway is, at 
present, the most rebellious of all Nazi-invaded countries. I believe 
that the spark which, in a not too remote future, will set the flames of 
revolt sweeping all over Hitler’s Europe is going to be struck in Norway 
—soon. 

Ever since Reichskommissar Josef Terboven, on September 25th 
last year, with a stroke of his pen dissolved all political parties except 
the Nazi “ Nasjonal Samling ” (N.S.), which was thereby made the 
country’s sole “legal” political organisation, although. its popular 
support never exceeded half per cent., Major Vidkun Quisling and his 
hénchmen have had something of a time trying to rule the remaining: 
‘98-99 per cent. of the population. Active opposition to Quisling’s 
“ totalitarian ” régime is strongest on the west coast, especially at 
Bergen (which proudly claims to be “ den norskeste By i hele Norgé ’’— 
the most Norwegian town in all Norway), Trondheim and Aalesund, 
but also some South Norwegian towns like Drammen have put up a 
` heroic fight against the usurpers and their German backers. When 
Quisling last October attempted to nazify Bergen with a personal 
appearance and speech at the Konsertpalaeet, he was booed and pelted 
with chunks of earth and peat and would doubtless have been lynched 
by the furious crowds had not the German army and-police afforded 
him protection. While he was making his speech, the crowds outside 
the Concert Hall shouted “ Long live the King! Down with Quisling! ” 
Similar scenes have taken place last February at Aalesund and in many 
other places throughout Norway. 

. Many years before the invasion, Quisling had begun to organise the 
most active among his supporters into the so-called N.S. “ hird,” with 
its special youth organisation, the “ unghird ” which, modelled on the 
German S.A., have now become his chief terror organisations. By the 
way, one frequently sees the “‘ hirdmen ” referred to, in press despatches, 
as Quisling’s hired men, which’ may be a printer’s slip, or a very good 
pun. The opposition to the invaders, and to their Norwegian tools, is 
general and pervades all social strata. Workers, students, intellectuals, 
farmers, fishermen, professional men, all are united now in a common 
fight against the usurping régime. The old differences and rivalries 
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between the “ Héjre,” or Conservative Party, and the once powerful 
Labour Party and “ Landsorganisasjoin,” or Trade Unions, are buried 
and forgotten. The university is closed. The Supreme Court has 
resigned. Even in the churches resistance is active and alive. 

If one can safely assert that 95 per cent. of the Norwegian nation 
fight the present régime and pray for a British victory, there are a few 
prominent and sad exceptions. Knut Hamsun, always a friend of Nazi 
. Germany, has come out publicly in favour of the new régime ; so has 
the noted composer Christian Sinding; so again Erling Björnson, 
youngest son-of the great Bjérnstjerne Björnson, author of Norway’s 
national anthem “ Ja, vi elsker dette landet ” and the man who once 
wrote the famous words : “ I vor héjeste nöd vi vil rope ditover ” (“ in 
our deepest distress we’ll call over to them ”—meaning Great Britain). 
And now the son of that great Norwegian patriot has turned a quisling! 
Next to Quisling, who incidentally is often referred to as “ fettern ” 
(the cousin), a pun on the name of his Finnish counterpart Kuusinen, 
the best-hated men of the new régime are unquestionably his Minister 
of Propaganda Gulbrand Lunde, and police chief Jonas Lie, more 
commonly called Judas Lie. It will be remembered that the latter 
acted as guard for Trotsky when he, a few years ago, was deported from 
Norway to Mexico. Back home in Norway, Judas Lie wrote a book, 
En hai folger båten (“ A shark follows the ship ”), a title that has now 
boomeranged on its author.- f 

During the first months after the invasion, the invading army made 
a calculated show of correct and even polite behaviour towards the 
invaded. Orders were to avoid all spectacular brutality towards “our 
Nordic brothers,” trying instead to win them over to the German cause 
by persuasion and propaganda. Part of this studied friendliness was the. 
somewhat oppressive gallantry shown by Nazi soldiers to Norwegian 
women. Frequently one could see a German offering his seat to a lady, 
or volunteering to carry a parcel for her. Naturally this helpfulness was 
not always untinged by the hope of an amorous adventure, but as a 
tule these advances remained unrequited. Only the lowest class of 
women in Norway would have anything to do with the intruders. In 
recent months, however, a noticeable change has occurred in this 
respect. The unrelenting resistance of the Norwegian people seems to 
have made it clear for their conquerors’that this interested friendliness 
and courtesy will get them nowhere. So they are now trying the iron 
fist as an alternative. According to reliable reports, more people have 
been arrested, tortured in jail and murdered by the Gestapo in Norway 
during the last few weeks than at any time since the close of hostilities. 
This is, of course, the direct result of the visit which Gestapo-chief 
Himmler last February paid to Norway. Scarcely had that sinister 
individual taken the plane back to Germany before ten outstanding 
Norwegians, mostly former army officers and intellectuals, fell under 
the bullets of a Nazi firing squad. 

Much blood has flown in Norway, even after the war had drawn away, 
but it is as much, if not more, German than Norwegian blood. For, 
if Himmler’s firing squads are now busy mowing down Norwegian 
patriots, they have done an even more thorough job of the many 
deserters from the German Army who have tried to get across to 
Sweden. One day last year, while I was interned at Smedsbo concentra- 
tion camp in Sweden, there arrived in our camp six deserters from the 
Nazi army of occupation in Norway. And this is the story they told: 
mags desertions from the German forces had taken such proportions of 
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late that one day a high-ranking Nazi officer had made his regiment 
stand to attention, and bawled : oe Sy 


Do you know how many of you dirty swine have already deserted 
from the ranks since we have come to Norway? Six thousand, let me 
tell you. And do you know how many of them we have caught and 

“ shot? Three thousand. Dismissed. pe 


Compare this with the magnificent morale of the Norwegian nation. . 
The Norse are “ deserting ” too—from Quisling. After the provisional. 
close of hostilities in Norway, the Germans offered to release the 
Norwegian army commander, General Otto Ruge, on parole. The 
General refused flatly. “ I give-you my word of honour,” he told the 
Nazi officer who made the offer to him, “ that I shall go on to'counteract. 
and fight you Germans as much as I can.” That was the same General 
who coined the graphic expression ‘‘ Norway’s body is now covered 
with lice ” (Norge har faatt Lus paa Kroppen). He is now in a con- 

- centration camp in Germany—if he is still alive. 

Norway has gone hungry this winter, but it will become worse. 
Even with the present stringent rationing system it is expected that 
the country’s reserves of flour, sugar, peas, beans, and many other 
staples will be completely exhausted during the summer. Meat, fish 
and eggs are now already practically unobtainable. The situation is 
worse in the northernmost provinces, where some 300,000 people are 
now already near starvation-point. The country has never been self- 
sufficient in food. The scanty plains on the southern and western 
fringes are far from able to supply the 2,800,000 population ‘with 
sufficient foodstuffs—to say nothing of an occupation army of 350,000 
men, which, by the way, costs Norway 200 million dollars a year. We 
must bear in mind that only some 2+5 per cent. of Norway’s vast area 
is made up by tilled land, with"meadows and pastures accounting for 
another x: per cent. Thus, unable to feed themselves on their own 
scanty soil, the Norse have been wont for centuries to look to the sea, 
and to their stately merchant marine, one of the world’s biggest, for 
-sustenance. At the present moment, however, the bulk of the Nor- 
wegian merchant fleet is divorced from the mother country. At least 
4,500,000 tons out of an estimated total of 4,800,000 were in foreign 
ports when the invasion overtook the country and have been requisi- 
tioned in their entirety by the Government in exile at the service of the 
Allies. Fishing, too, which used to provide a staple part of the Nor- 

- wegian diet is now in a bad way. Mines and a continuous guerilla war- 
fare going on in Norwegian waters have made it a very hazardous job. 
and greatly reduced the output. And what is left the Germans take for 
themselves, who, moreover, sweep the few remaining good fishing banks 
with their trawlers in a destructive way that is forbidden by law in 
Norway. The need is so great now already that food riots have recently 
flared up in many places, especially in Bergen., Throughout the country, 
feeling against invaders and quislings is now-running so high that a 
violent outburst is to be expected .at the first opportunity, which, T 
believe, is not very far off. - . : 

` The daring and highly successful expedition which British-Norwegian 
forces undertook, early in March, against the Lofoten Islands, may be 
taken, I think, as a forerunner of more substantial blows. One swallow 
does not make a summer, to be sure, but then Churchill has probably: 
got a few more swallows like that tucked away in his surprise-box, and. 
his time will come.. Taking into account all the fjords, bays and creeks of: 
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its highly indented coast, Norway has some 12,500 miles of shore-line, 
which makes watertight supervision a tough job even to such great 
organisers as the Germans are. The long-stretched, practically roadless 
“ tail” from Trondheim to Kirkenes, in particular, constitutes an un- 
comfortable appendix to the Nazi Empire which may well develop 
soon an acute disease. The day a British force lands again in Norway— 
this time, one may expect, better prepared and better armed—it will 
be received with open arms by the population. The Norse are hardy 
and enduring men, and they do not even reproach their Allies for the 
thousands of bombs the British Air Force is now forced to rain on the 
‘ occupied territory, with devastating effect. “ Let them come and bomb _ 
our homes, our cities, our whole country, let them destroy everything 
if necessary, provided only they drive the Nazis out. Then we shall 
. build up our country again and make it a better, greater Norway.” 
This is how a Norwegian friend of mine recently expressed his feelings, 
and I believe that his words can be taken as typical. 
JOACHIM JOESTEN. 
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ROPHETS have been proved wrong so often by the quick changes 
P= this war that nowhere has comment been caused by the fact 
that Irish fears of two, three years ago have not been fulfilled 
so far. Irishmen then expected that they would be unable to avoid’ 
being dragged into the next European war, whether they struggled 
against it or no. ‘‘ Even if we assume,” said the excellent military 
contributor to Ireland and the Commonwealth (prepared for the Common- 
‘wealth Relations Conference in Sydney, 1938), “ that neutrality was 
declared by the Irish Government, and make the very considerable 
further assumption that both Great Britain and the other belligerents 
_were prepared to recognise such neutrality, the inevitable course of 
‘hostilities would result in Ireland’s being drawn into the vortex.” 
The reason given was simply that our enemy would strain every nerve 
to cut our supply lines, whether they started at the River Plate, in 
Canada, the States, or in Ireland. This view was shared by almost 
every Irishman. “‘‘ Eire is a quiet country, isn’t it? Even England 
has her troubles. Eire is quiet.’ The clear blue eyes of the man 
who thus spoke were looking into the dark green Phoenix Park. ‘ Very 
quiet_indeed,’ I answered, ‘ and if war breaks out she is well outside 
the firing-line.’ ‘A war?’ The old gentleman at my side straight- 
ened his-back. His hand hastily stroked his grey bushy moustache. 
‘A war? Naturally we in Eire would try to remain neutral as long 
as possible. But every country would be drawn into it, somehow.’ 
The speaker was Dr. Douglas Hyde, newly elected President of Eire.” 
His answer represented the feeling prevalent throughout the. country. 
He, like his compatriots, knew that another war—‘ overtaking us 
suddenly in the dark night,” he said with the foresight of the poet— 
must eventually embroil his country too. 

The Germans, I felt, should know of this well-founded fear inspired- 
by their Government’s aims, and Dr. Hyde’s words, just quoted, were 
written for, and printed by, the Deutsche Zukunft of Berlin, Germany’s 
only political weekly (June 18th, 1939). This time, surely, they could 
not repeat their mistakes of 1914 or 1916. Misled.by the so-called - 
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mutiny at the Curragh in March 1914, when officers resigned their 
commissions, Imperial Germany had, hopefully believed that Anglo- ` 
Irish relations had taken a turn which might easily end in open revolt. 
This, Berlin had thought, would seriously hamper Britain, if not 
almost immobilise her. Had not Austen Chamberlain, filled with 
anguish at the Irish news, confided to his father : “ We are very near 
the end of the Army, and years will be needed to restore the'morale ” ? 
The reports which Berlin received at the time—they have never been 
published, Ireland being hardly mentioned in any diplomatic study 
about the Four Years War—might therefore be excused if they 
contained sensational prophecies about a coming clash. When war 
had broken out, however, and the Anglo-Irish tension been reduced to 
its true proportions, blindfolded Berlin continued- to pin its hope to 
stabbing England in the back. With her almost legendary lack of 
diplomatic subtlety, Imperial Germany told the world through the 
official mouthpiece, the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of November 
2oth, 1914, what her great scheme against Britain was : Germany, the. 
statement declared, desires the establishment of an independent 
Ireland ; she is looking forward to fruitful and friendly relations. 

The public announcement was followed by a sécret agreement of 
the following December, signed by Sir Roger Casement and the Under- 
Secretary of State in the German Foreign Office, Zimmermann. It 
provided for the formation of an “ Irish Legion ” on Gérman soil, to 
be armed.and officered by Germany. This has a familiar ring. And 
so has the German- propaganda put out after the sinking of the Lusitania 
off the south-west coast of Ireland. Berlin declared the ship had 
carried munitions, a story which was duly echoed by Arthur Griffith 
throughout his country. Another year passed before the great coup 
materialised. In April 1916, the steamer Libau,. camouflaged as a 
Norwegian-ship Aud under Captain Spindler, left Hamburg with a 
. load of.rifles.. They were to be landed by Irish nationalists in Tralee 
Bay at the mouth of the Shannon. We know how the German ship 
waited in vain there, how she was overtaken by the Royal Navy and _ 
scuttled by her crew off Queenstown. Sir Roger Casement himself, ` 
who had been landed near by in Tralee Bay from the German U-boat - 
Urg, was quickly arrested. a 

The bubble had burst. German help had proved both insufficient 
and ineffective. Yet we do well to remember these happenings of the 
last war, because geography has not changed, even if politics have. 
From a purely political point of view, it is true, Germany cannot 
expect anything from Eire to-day. The Anglo-Irish Treaty of April 
a5th, 1938, makes any repetition of past controversies impossible. 
Alone amongst the “treaties of appeasement ” -brought about by 
Neville Chamberlain it remains alive. Ireland will not allow herself 
to become the basis for an attack against this country,, The treaty 
did away, at the same time, with the last serious misunderstanding 
between the United States and ourselves. On the German side, too, 
things have changed. During the years of the democratic regime in 
Germany, the strategic and military dreams of 1914-16 were banned 
from official considerations. Interest in’ Ireland once again became 
` purely intellectual. Irish monks had been foremost in spreading the 
teaching of Christ in Southern and Western Germany. German 

philology was foremost amongst the re-discovery of the Gaelic language. 
- Yet, while Anglo-Irish relations were uneasy, the-Irish Free State 
preferred German technicians and German industrial products to 
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British. Siemens & Schuckert built the huge power station using the 
. Shannon, Ireland’s biggest undertaking to help and build up an 

industry of her own. „We remember the Shannon, and Tralee Bay, 
from 1916. i ¥ 

It is in strategic considerations, then, that we shall find the answer 
to German interest in Ireland. “ Without Ireland it seems impossible 
to maintain English superiority at Sea. The Irish question can 
therefore become the centre of world politics,” wrote a German pupil 
of Professor Haushofer, Walther Vogel, in Das neue Europa. “ Ire- 
land,” said another German writer, W. Bauer, in his book Ireland in 
1938, “controls both entrances leading to the industrial centres of 
Britain. She controls the lifelines connecting Britain with the Empire 
overseas.” : 

Ireland is therefore threatened by Germany despite her declared 
policy of neutrality. In so far as she is less well prepared than we 
against an invasion, she finds herself in even greater danger. Just 
as in 1916 she might find herself dragged into-the struggle as a means 
to strike at us. When Hitler gives the order for an invasion of this 
country, Eire will find that she still forms part of the British Isles, 
much as she might protest against this geographical fact from a 
political point of view. In 1916, too, the landing of arms and of the 
revolutionary leader Casement synchronised with a coastal bombard- 
ment of the Lowestoft area. This time air-borne troops would replace 
surface raiders for both isles. In 1916 the British Navy was dispersed 
to prevent a repetition of such coastal bombardment. .“ It is certain,” 
says Admiral Castex in his Théories Stratégiques, “ that this distribution 
of forces, and the difficulty in the way of concentration resulting from 
it, could only assist to a great extent the German possibilities of 
- manœuvre.” This time, we may be certain, we have made our plans 

without such dispersion of valuable fleet units. o 

It is the Shannon once more which might play a leading part in any 
German invasion. Cutting off Clare, Galway, Mayo and Roscommon 
from the eastern part of Ireland, the Shannon, with its pearl string 
of lakes right north to Sligo Bay, might form a temporary shield until 
the invading force has gained a firm foothold whence to give battle. 
` The Central Plain would offer easy access to the east coast, whereas 
the mountainous country, interspersed with recurring chains of lakes, 
would help to fight any counterstrokes from the northern part, from 
Ulster. It is a grim problem that faces Eire to-day. Her small army 
of some 30,000 regulars has been expanded, it is true, but the very 
fact of her declared policy of neutrality makes it impossible to prepare 
the population for a German invasion. Once again it will fall on us 
to help when we are -invited—after airborne troops have actually 
been landed. On January Ist, 1937, Eire possessed sixteen aeroplanes, 
six of which were capable of use in time of war in operational unit. 
There were no reserves. The position must have improved since, if 
only because a further deterioration seems impossible. Yet, compared 
with the threat of the German air armada, it can be said that Eire 
can offer no fighter opposition at all. Germans know by now what 
opposition from anti-aircraft batteries they must expect in Dublin 
—this was probably their reason for raiding Dublin a few months ago. 
When bombs were dropped in County Wexford in August last year 
no opposition was encountered by them. 

It thus falls to us to save Eire from airborne troops and from a 


systematic destruction of her harbours and towns when the signal’ 
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for the wholesale invasion of the British Isles is given by Hitler. 
Naturally our base in Northern Ireland thus wins in importance to an . 
extraordinary degree. It was this consideration which caused Mr. 
Wendell Willkie to suggest that the United States should take over 
the garrisoning of Ulster. Northern Ireland, he rightly thought, 
called for as much American attention as Iceland. He probably felt 
that the eight hundred American technicians employed on special 
work there can be considered a token only ofa much wider participa- , 
tion in the security work for the American-British life-line. It might 
be thought that we have done our share if our Navy makes Ireland 
safe from sea-borne invasion. This in itself constitutes a great task 
since we, handed over to Eire the three Treaty ports of. Berehaven in 
the west, Queenstown in the south, and Lough Swilly in the north. 
We had been ready to hand them back when the position was reviewed 
in accordance with Article 6 of the London Treaty of 1921 (which bore 
the. signature of,.amongst others, Mr. Winston Churchill). Mr. Cos- 
grave, however, declined the offer as he felt that his country was 
financially unable to keep the harbours well defended. In 1938, 
finally, “as an act of faith, firmly believing that that act will be 
appreciated by the people of Eire,” we transferred them to Mr. De 
Valera’s trust. We.thus hoped to turn Eire into a friendly power, 
and believed that this act of “ generosity by a great and powerful 
country towards a State weaker and poorer than itself,” would not 
result in grievous harm during a life and death struggle. 

In the last war there were large Navy forces-in Irish ports. In 
Lough Swilly, for example, we kept about thirty destroyers which 
effectively secured the passage through the North Channel. In the 
South, in Queenstown, about thirty-four American destroyers were 
stationed. There were powerful units at Berehaven, too. To-day 
Irish nationalism allows nothing of this. Eire under De Valera has 
declared herself strictly neutral. It is the neutrality which led so 
many European states into slavery. Each of them waited until its 
_ turn came and Hitler was ready to strike. They excused themselves, 
’ as does Eire to-day, with their weakness. Moral weakness their 
attitude of complete neutrality in a fight between freedom-loving - 
nations and totalitarian slavery certainly betrayed. Their physical 
weakness, however, their lack of defensive power, was of their own 
making. “If you cannot reach completion yourself, join up with 
others,” said, if in another context, Friedrich Schiller. Our material 
strength, too, comes not from British factories and man power alone. 
We. are one with all the English-speaking nations and many more. 
Eire alone-amongst them stands aloof, her eyes turned backward into 
the grey past, obstinately resolved not to see the deadly lesson taught 
some fifteen times already by Hitler. It is quite true that no nation 
outside the British Empire, the United States, and the pre-Pétain 
France has taken up arms before the attack was actually delivered. 
This will be small consolation, however, when Eire finds herself the 
sixteenth or seventeenth victim of Hitlerite aggression instead of 
sharing both the honour and the ultimate safety of our fight against 
the evil forces. fy We iat : 

The deputy leader of Mr. Cosgrave’s’ party, Mr. Dillon, was the 
first to attack the present policy of blind neutrality in the Dail on 
July 17th, 1941. If he had spoken outside Parliament, his words would 
have been suppréssed by the Irish-Censor. Thus the Irish nation 
remains unwarned, unable to judge for themselves. . Once again it 
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will fall to us to fight an invader when the battle has been half lost. 
If Eire’s friends pray that she might be spared, they know too that 
she will be turned into a battlefield the day Nazi troop-carriers- begin 
to arrive. Real statesmanship on the part of Mr. De Valera, of which 
he has shown himself capable so often in the past, could prevent this 
even now. It is unnatural that a Christian country should declare 
herself neutral in a fight against Nazism. : F. W. Prcx. 


SOCIAL CHANGES IN INDIA. 


LONG what lines India will progress it is difficult to say. Her 
Aer is obscure. But this much is certain: two powerful but 
antagonistic forces are creeping through the tissues of Indian 
social life and creating new vitality. First, the masses have now 
definitely awakened from their age-long political sleep. They are still 
weak and dazed, but already a cry has gone up for a higher standard of 
life and for a real participation in self-government. Then, quietly and 
almost imperceptibly, a new class has come into being—the capitalistic - 
bourgeoisie. This last is a remarkable phenomenon, possibly even a 
revolution, for it is bound to upset all political arithmetic in India. ` 
The traditional industries of India—at one time famed throughout 
the world—-became practically non-existent in the nineteenth century. 
The causes of the decay were manifold. Two, however, may be men- 
tioned : the civil wars of the eighteenth century, which reduced India 
to a-chaos, and the inrush of British Imperialism in later times. With 
the start. of the Swadeshi Movement in 1905, or perhaps even a little 
earlier, Indian national leaders demanded a revival of India’s indus- 
tries, so that the country might be self-sufficient in the future. The ; 
unceasing pressure in this direction brought about a change in the 
British Government’s attitude, which, after 1926, transformed itself 
from an Imperial into a Commonwealth policy. Britain, of course, 
acted from mixed motives. There was, to be sure, an examination of 
conscience. It was felt that, if Indians wanted home industries, it was ` 
- but right and proper that they should have them. At the same time it 
- was realised that the population had increased so much that it was im- 
possible to maintain the old level of existence for thé majority without 
provoking a major catastrophe. Then-the war of 1914-18 had shown 
that it was to Britain’s advantage to hasten modernisation. The whole 
of Indian life, it was found, needed development. Agricultural efficiency 
was but an item. Industrial development, such as implements for daily 
use, forrailwaysand communications, wanted particular encouragement. 
This policy did not have an easy course, for it’was opposed by the 
great vested interests. Indian nationalism had to wage a long and 
bitter fight, but a beginning was made during the years of the Great 
War, when large orders were placed with Indian firms by the railways 
and the Government stores departments. This was a great opportunity, 
especially for Tata, the well-known Indian iron and steel magnate. 
After the war a progressive encouragement of Indian industries became 
the settled policy of the British Government. Gradually, as Indian 
firms acquired experience, orders for more complicated”products were 
placed with them. During the Non-co-operation Moyément many mills 
—both jute and cotton—passed into Indian hands /afid 40-day Indians 
own or control or have an interest in the majority ofindustries operating 
in the country. - Everything, except the most difficult articles to turn 
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out, is being produced. Already Indians have learnt to make rifles, 
machine-guns, artillery up to 6-in. howitzers, 25-lb. shells, propellants, - 
electric cable for naval use, equipment and armour-plate. The progress 
in enterprise and technical skill is perhaps best evidenced from the fact 
that aeroplanes are beginning to be produced. Here is a tribute to the 
Indian worker’s dexterity from one well qualified to speak. Brigadier- . 
General C. S. Tute, one of the three members of the Commission sent 
to the United States to negotiate the establishment-.of an aircraft - 
factory in India, is reported to have said (New York Herald Tribune, ` 
August 3rd, 1940): `“ It was not generally known that India had a 
ntimber of large ordnance factories, which for years had ‘turned out 
munitions, armaments and.equipment for the 200,000 men of the Army 
in India and also for the newer Indian Army. Only about ro per cent. 
of the requirements of these forces were imported from England. _ 
Official army reports showed that the percentage of rejections among 
the: output of the Indian ordnance factories for faulty workmanship 
was under 2 per cent., and less than in factories in the British Isles. At 
the present time the Indian factories are undergoing rapid expansion. 
..” Then he says that Indians make good pilots. “ India’s largest air 
line, Tata, is operated mostly by Indian pilots and its safety record is 
excellent.” All this speaks for itself. 
Examples of Indian enterprise and industrial awareness are too many 
to be cited here. One or two, however, may be mentioned. In 1938 I 
saw something in Bombay that impressed me deeply. I was shown 
round a factory engdged in producing sugar mills for bullock power or 
` ‘mechanical power, water lifts for hand or power operation, peanut 
shellers, steel furniture, textile machinery, electric motors, Diesel 
engines, machine tools and pumps. Everything was as well turned out 
as could be desired. The owner, I was told, had had-no kind of special- 
ised training but had only made use of his brain and fingers. Indeed, 
he was a poor Brahmin who had started by importing-bicycles and 
doing the necessary repair work. Then there is the peasant in Calcutta 
who, without education, without capital, but with a marvellous flair 
for mathematics, went from hawking into speculation, from speculation 
into industry. To-day he owns a modern factory capable of turning . 
out many cars and lorries a day. - a 
Thus Indian Capitalism—industries imply Capitalism—has begun 
its onward march. It-is still a youngster, but a lusty youngster. The 
people of the Punjab—Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs—have shown a fine 
aptitude for engineering and sinall industrial enterprises. The Marwari 
bankers control the financial interests and the Stock’ Exchanges of 
practically the whole of the peninsula. Parsee merchants and indus- 
trialists dominate some of the most important and thriving Indian 
trusts. What is already becoming the greatest centre of heavy industry 
in India, the iron-copper-coal belt of Western Bengal, especially 
Jamshedpur, is more or less in their hands. ; i 
This is only a small part of the picture. Capitalism has begun to 
‘invade the great banking houses connected with the important import 
and export trade. The Imperial Bank has now some Indian directors. 
The number of small Indian banks and insurance companies that ‘are. 
springing up everywhere is legion. British retail trade is passing into 
Indian hands. Access to the same markets and lower costs have made 
this inevitable. ; ` 
One curious thing is that the old feudäl society, including some pro- 
gressive Indian rulers, have been going over to the ranks of Indian 
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Capitalism. Small industry has been growing up for some time past 
everywhere in India, from the film and insurance companies to the 
up-to-date motor-car factories. The antique, moth-eaten business’ 
methods are giving place to real efficiency, and competent Indians are 
replacing, wherever possible, Western specialists. Finally, there is a 
rush to the cities, which are being modernised. New business houses 
and flats are going up. These are not architecturally Indian but 
European, like the style of life in this new society. 

All this is poles apart from the ideals preached by Mahatma Gandhi, 
but who can stay the march of events? There might come about some 
sort of understanding between the new plutocracy and Congress, but 
it can only be factitious. The Westernised Indian business man will 
find it impossible to swallow the cultural programme of a far-off for- 
gotten time. He must look forward, not backward, if he is to exist and 
` thrive. The war has given him, as it has given the whole of the Indian 
industry, wings. Both are going to move with the times. Mr. Bevin is 
one of the first to realise this : hence the scheme briefly outlined by him 
at Cardiff in November last. He said: “ As India is to be equipped 
with a mechanised army and needs skilled men, I asked the Secretary 
of State for India and the Cabinet to allow me to bring several hundreds 
of Indians from the workshops of India to this country to live in the 
homes of our people, and be sent back again after training with a know- 
ledge of trade union and other organisations in this country.” Again: 
“ I believe this will mean the forging of a new industrial link between 
East and West, because all the people who talk about Indian freedom 
are not all particular lovers of the working class. I have been to India 
and I have read reports on India, and I want to raise the standard of 
life in the East. If India is to be industrialised and you are to get 
equilibrium after the war, we should begin now and treat them with 
understanding. We have decided to select instructors in this country— 
I hope to get them from the trade union movement—to go out to train 
the people of India.” l i 

Mr. Bevin is right: India has now definitely entered the Machine 
Age, and will become more and more industrialised. Indeed, as Colonel 
Wedgwood has recently said, she “ looks like becoming the factory and 
mart of the world.” It is a thousand pities that Congress does not 
understand this. How the masses will react is another story. But this | 
much may be said, that for a long time they cannot be in a position to 
overthrow the new capitalistic society. I am inclined to think that they 
will flock to the ranks of skilled workmen. Capitalism and industries. 
have come to stay in India, and they will play an important part on 
the chessboard of Indian politics. RANJEE G. SHAHANT. 


LONDON’S BEAUTIFUL CHURCHES _ 


T is, in one way, difficult to write an article on: London churches 
[as there are no comprehensive books of reference on the subject 

to refresh one’s memory. I have, for example, a book City Churches 
but it—almost incredibly—makes no mention of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
West, and St. Bride’s in Fleet Street, nor St. Andrew, Holborn, nor 
St. Bartholomew’s, nor indeed of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Entering the City by Temple Bar (the Bar itself stood 200 years 
after Wren built it before it was taken down in 1878) we pass close to 
two well-known Strand landmarks—the churches of St. Clement Danes 
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and St. Mary-le-Strand. The church of St. Clement Danes, according 
to John Stow in his Survey of London, was “ so-called because Harold, 
a Danish King, and other Danes were buried there.” This Harold was a 
son of King Canute. The church has been through many vicissitudes 
in what Tennyson calls “ our rough island story.” In the year r002 the 
original church was superseded by a church that stood nearly 700 years. 
It had to be demolished in 1680; then Sir Christopher Wren was ` 
entrusted with the building of another church on the site, which was 
completed two years later except the clock chamber and the steeple, 
which were added in r719 by James Gibbs. If the exterior, apart from 
the fine-steeple, could be described as ordinary, this certainly cannot be 
‘said of the interior which is magnificent in design—the appointments too 
are good, the pulpit showing some of Grinling Gibbons’ best carving. 
The‘total cost of the building is stated to have been £9,000. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson was a regular worshipper in this church. Guide books tell us ~ 
that this church was that referred to in the children’s old game of 
“ Oranges and Lemons,” but this is more likely to allude to St. Clement, 
Eastcheap, in the neighbourhood of the foreign fruit mart. The cele- 
brated Roman bath in Strand Lane is in this parish and ownership was 
acquired by the Church twenty years ago. j 

Samuel Pepys, the great diarist, mentioned St. Clement Danes—the 
church before the present one—but St. Mary-le-Strand was naturally 
not mentioned in.the Diary as it was completed only in 1724—architect, 
James Gibbs. It.is interesting to know that the original St. Mary-le- 
Strand was on part of the site of Somerset House ; it was pulled down 
by Protector Somerset in the sixteentlf century to make way for his 
palace—now Government offices. It was this Somerset who borrowed 
the books from’ the Guildhall library and never returned them. 

St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West is so called to differentiate it from St. 
‘Dunstan’s, Lower Thames Street. This church, although in the City, 
was untouched by the Great Fire, so Wren was not called upon to 
repair_or rebuild it. The present church was built by the Shaws in 1831 ; 
an outstanding feature is the lantern-capped ‘tower rivalling some of 
Wren’s famous towers—a happy glimpse of this over the housetops is 
obtained from Clifford’s Inn. In the old church Isaac Walton (the great | 
fisherman of the seventeenth century and the author of The Compleat 
Angler) was a church official and an overseer of the poor. In a niche in 
the wall is a statue of Queen Elizabeth from Ludgate, 1760. 

St. Bride’s Church (originally St. Bridget’s) was a Wren church—one 
‘of his best steeples and perhaps his most handsome interior. He finished 
the building in 1680 and added the steeple in 1701. In 1764 the steeple 
was struck by lightning—restored to 226 feet high—second only in 
height to St. Paul’s. , i 

Up Shoe Lane from Fleet Street and we come to St. Andrew, Holborn 
—in 1666 outside the City boundaries. John Stow writes of the parish 
of “ St. Andrew in Oldbourne.”’ Samuel Pepys writes of visiting“ St. 
Andrew’s Church in Holburne.” It is interesting to note this variation 
of spelling and to learn when Holborn acquired its initial letter. St. 
Andrew escaped the Fire but was rebuilt by Wren in 1686, and-a fine 

~ church it is. - Wren built the church but not the tower, which is older in 
contrast to St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East where he built the steeple and 
only repaired the church. The approach is different since the building - 
of the Viaduct in 1870 which.replaced Holborn Hill. An interesting 
historical event was the baptism here of Benjamin Disraeli, afterwards 
the Earl of Beaconsfield and twice Prime Minister. 
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St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, dates from about the middle 
of the twelfth century. Later for many years it suffered from misuse 
and neglect. The nave became a graveyard, a lace factory once occupied. 
the Lady-chapel and a forge was worked in north transept, but is now 
appreciated for what it is—one of the finest specimens of Norman 
ecclesiastical architecture in the country. ` 

In this neighbourhood are St. Sepulchre’s Without Newgate and 
Christ Church, Greyfriars. The former was not burned down in the Fire 
but was so much damaged that it was rebuilt by Wren. He built also 
Christ Church in 1687 (but the steeple was not completed till 1704) on 
the exact foundation of the choir of the old Greyfriars. It was long the 
church of the Blue Coat School, now more correctly called “ Christ’s 
Hospital.” g 

Back to Ludgate Hill for another church by the same master archi- 
tect, St. Martin’s, formerly called St. Martin’s, Ludgate, but now un- 
necessarily so for it is the only surviving church of that name out of the 
one-time five. The tower rises straight from the ground and a small 
cupola surmounts the tower and above this there is a slender spire—a 
very effective contrast to the great dome of the Cathedral at the top 
of the hill. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral was built by Wren, 1675-1710, at a cost of about 
£800,000 (raised by subscriptions and by a special tax on “ seacole ”). 
King Charles II operied the subscription list with a king-like gesture of 
a thousand guineas, but Stuart-like he never paid. St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
in the Premier City of the Empire, was the first cathedral to be built 
and dedicated for the Protestant faith and worship—it was designed 
specially for preaching and not for the celebration of the Mass. 
Londoners are really proud of it, with perhaps a sneaking regret that 
it was not wholly original, for there is no doubt but that Wren was 
influenced by and modelled it after St. Peter’s at Rome, designed 1534 
by Michelangelo, for although not the same size it is the same style. 
The Church of St. Faith was in the Cathedral crypt, now St. Augustine’s, 
Old Change (another Wren with a lovely Wren spire), has-incorporated 
St. Faith’s. The Rev. R. H. Barham, the author of the unorthodox 
Ingoldsby Legends, was Rector of St. Augustine’s in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. : 

St. Vedast to the east of the Cathedral has one of Wren’s best steeples. 

The interior is small, but stained glass and altar pieces very good. Stow 
called the church “ St. Fauster,” from which, no doubt, came Foster 
Lane in which it is situated. . 
_ St. Mildred’s in the Bread Street Ward is unquestionably one of the 
finest churches in the City and has been described as “an essay in 
miniature for the larger work of St. Paul’s ” which was being built at 
the same time. The original prosaic name-of the street was Hoggan, 
alias Sporran Lane, and the church used to be called “ With St. 
Margaret Moses.” There has been a church on the site of St. Mildred’s 
since 1170. The present church is only about 250 years old and the 
alterations made about a century ago have not spoiled this beautiful 
church. On the outside of the church is the national memorial to 
Admiral Arthur Phillips, R.N., founder.and first Governor of Australia, 
who at one time lived in the Ward. The poet Shelley was married in 
St. Mildred’s. 

About the middle of Cheapside is the splendid church of St. Mary-le- 
Bow, commonly called ‘‘ Bow Church ’—the unusual name is due to 
the fact that the church was built on arches or so-called bows. After 
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the Fire, Wren rebuilt this church over its old Norman crypt. Wren’s 
choice of Portland Stone as a material was never more justified, not 
only by its lasting-properties but also by its beautiful weathering pro- 
` perties as evidenced by this still beautiful steeple. This is borne out, 
too, by the tower of St. Martin’s and the steeple of St. Vedast and others. 
In Cheapside, too, ig the Chapel of the Worshipful Company. of 
Mercers, the Premier Livery Company and the only Guild to own its 
own place of worship. Pepys, who so interestingly “chronicles small beer ” 
(the phrase is, of course, not his but Iago’s), records that after the Fire 
he picked up and kepta melted piece of glass from this Chapel window 
—a small sidelight on the’ holocaust that raged down Cheapside 
. destroying everything. R 
~ Just behind the Mansion House (now 200 years old, the construction 
having been commenced by George Dance in 1739, and finished in 1750) - 
is one of Wren’s best churches, St. Stephen Walbrook. An architectural 
description is “the disposition ‘of sixteen columns with a simple 
rectangle so as to give a relatively longer space and the effect of a five- 
aisled church is unsutpassed.”’ St. Stephen absorbed St. Benet Sherehog 
—this curious name is believed to have béen derived from the fact that 
pigs were sometimes scalded by the Walbrook. 

St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, Idol. Lane, Lower Thames Street, - was 
damaged but not destroyed in the Fire. Wren repaired it and built the 
tower—tall and slender with high pinnacles and_a light and graceful 
spire set on arches above it. Wren was, it is said, very proud of it. 

Going eastward from the Mansion House along Cornhill we coriie to 
St. Michael’s—one of the seven originally of that dedication. The ~ 
present church was erected by Wren in 1672 but the interior is largely 
the work of Sir Gilbert Scott—the designer of the Albert Memorial 
and of St. Pancras station. The tower resembled that of Magdalen 
College; Oxford. The Worshipful Company of Drapers are the patrons 
of the living. . St. Michael’s is at the present -day celebrated for its 
splendid choir and music recitals. 

Adjacent to St. Michael’s is St. Peter’s-upon-Cornhill. This church 
claims to be the earliest place of worship in the City—the first church 
being A.D. 179. Wren rebuilt it in 1679 ; the choir screen is one of the 
only two Wren ever put up. x8 
_ _So far we have spoken chiefly of Wren’s churches but naturally: the 
. oldest churches date before his time, viz. St. Giles Without Cripplegate, 

St. Andrew Undershaft and.St. Catherine Cree both in Leadenhall 
Street, the churches of St. Helen and St. Ethelburga both in Bishops- 
gate Street and St. Olave, Hart Street (off Mark Lane), All Hallows-by- 
the-Tower and, although not strictly within the City, St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark ; St. Giles situated in the west end of Fore Street (so-called 
from the fact that it ran parallel with and “ afore ” London Wall) is in 
the Cripplegate Ward—a curious Ward, or rather two Wards, Cripple- 
gate Within and Cripplegate Without, having together one alderman. . 
The medieval tower or bastion in the churchyard rests on a buried ~ 
Roman. foundation. The thrée parallel aisles in the church are less 
attractive than the well-proportioned brick tower, although this is 
` marred by an incongruous brick erection on top—the perpendicular _ 
lights have restored tracery and the church (built towards the end of 
the fourteenth century) is rich: in Grinling Gibbons’ carving and in 
pulpit screen and font cover. John Foxe; the martyrologist, was buried . 
here, as was John Milton, the Cromwellian poet, and to the latter there is 
an eighteenth-century tomb inside anda bronze statue in the churchyard. 
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St. Andrew Undershaft, now a small church in St. Mary Axe, was in 
1268 “ St. Andrews juxta Alegate ” (our Aldgate), Leadenhall Street; 
dating from 1520. John Stow was buried here and our indebtedness to 
this careful historian of Elizabethan London is recognised by the 
annual ceremony with which the Lord Mayor places a new quill pen in 
the hand ‘of the statue to his memory. 

St. Katherine Cree—the suffix is believed to have been a corruption 
of the word Christ—built 1629, a mingling of the Gothic and Renais- 
sance under instructions from Bishop Laud. A “ lion sermon ” preached 
annually commemorates the escape of Sir John Gayer (one-time Lord 
Mayor), a merchant adventurer in Arabia in the seventeenth century. 
On the Leadenhall Street side is a mural sundial dated 1662. The 
Church of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, was adjacent to or formed part of 
the Nunnery of St. Helen—the church of the priory of St. Helen sur- 
vives as part of the parish church. The church has been said to contain 
every variation of the Pointed style and to have a more fascinating 
interior than any other old London church. The Worshipful Company 
of Leathersellers have long been associated with this church. It has 
many tombs, including some brought from St. Martin’s, Outwych, when 
that parish was incorporated. . 

Church of St. Ethelburga originally built in the thirteenth century— 
the present church is probably early fifteenth century. - Until 1932 it 
was largely obscured by two shops built sixteenth. century on to the 
west front. These shops were removed and the west window thereby 
opened: and at the same time the porch set back and the church is 
believed to have restored its original appearance. 

The history of St. Olave’s, Hart Street, goes back to 1281, the present 
church is fifteenth century. The skull gate on Seething Lane is said to 
commemorate the burial of the 1665 Plague victims. This was the 
church of Samuel Pepys, the Stuart period diarist, and he and his wife, 
were buried here. ; d 

The Church of All Hallows-by-the-Tower has been called in various 
styles. Originally All Hallows Berkyngechirche-by-the-Tower. Stow, 
writing in the sixteenth century, and Pepys, writing in the seventeenth 
century, both speak of it as “ Barking Church ”; later it was known as 
All Hallows Barking, now recently it has reassumed the older name of 
All Hallows-by-the-Tower. It is said to stand on the oldest consecrated 
ground in London, but St. Peter’s, Cornhill, might challenge that state- 
ment. In the Fire of 1077, which destroyed ‘much of London, the 
earliest church disappeared—the present church dates in part from 
1210 with additions and alterations from century to century. The brick 
tower is one of the few examples of Cromwellian church architecture 
in England. The wood carving is magnificent, the font- cover and ` 
reredos being by Grinling Gibbons. William Penn, the founder of the 
State of Pennsylvania, was christened here and John Adams, subse- 
quently a President of the United States, was married here. 

The Cathedral Church of St. Saviour’s. About the year 600 nuns 
founded a church on the south side of the Thames. About the year 1100 
a Norman church superseded it on the site called “ St. Mary Overie,” 
and after the Reformation 1540 “ St. Saviour’s.” It was within the 
‘ Diocese of Rochester. In 1937 it was constituted a suffragan cathedral 
and its official full name became “ The Collegiate and Cathedral Church 
of St. Saviour.and St. Mary Overie,” thus incorporating into its official 
title the name by which it was known for hundreds of years. A study 
of the church and its architecture contributed to throughout the 
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centuries is an education in the histoty of ecclesiastical architecture. For 


example, in 1206 the Norman church was burned down and the rebuild- . 


ing was the first Gothic church to be erected in London. In 1469 the 
stone roof fell in and it was replaced by wood. The new Cathedral has 
seen much history—one interesting fact is that James I of Scotland was 
married here to Jane, a niece of Cardinal Beaufort—a'‘resident of South- 
. wark ; there is also the Shakespearian connection with the then parish 
for fifteen years, commemorated by a cenotaph and a memorial window. 

St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West has already been mentioned -but there are 
several other well-known churches later than Wren : 

St. Mary Woolnoth, King William Street, was damaged in the Fire 
and was repaired, not rebuilt, by Wren. The architect of the present 
church was Nicholas Hawksmore in 1716. The exterior could be called 
ugly; the church is, however, curious as underneath is a railway station. 

All Hallows, London Wall, incorporated the base of a bastion and a 
fragmént of London Wall. The original church escaped the Fire and 
remained standing until 1764 when it was demolished and rebuilt by 
-George Dance the younger for less than £3,000 in 1765. 

There are three churches dedicated to St. Botolph, the patron saint 
of travellers. Churches of this dedication were built near the City gates 
in order that those going on a journey in hazardous times might invoke 
divine protection on their travels. In 1135 “St. Botolph Without 
Aldredes Gate,” slightly damaged in the Fire, was rebuilt 1790. St. 
Botolph, Aldgate, was built in 1740 by.Geo. Dance, the architect of 
the Mansion House. This church was hit by a bomb in the Great War. 
St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, at the other (the north) end of Hounds- 
ditch, dates from the early eighteenth century. . 

' All the places of worship in the City are not Church of England, for 
the Congregationalists have the fine City Temple near Holborn Viaduct, 
which temple is said to be able to seat 2,500 people. There are, too, 
churches belonging to foreigners : Dutch Protestants worship in Austin 
Friars, presented to Dutch refugees in the sixteenth century. St. 
Etheldreda’s, Ely Place, is said to have been founded in 1290—after 
years of neglect it was purchased by the Rosminian Order and restored. 
The Moravians have had, since the seventeenth century, a church in 
Fetter Lane. i . 

This article purposely makes no reference to the recent “loss b 
enemy action ”—it is too soon to appraise the full extent of the loss or 
damage. We having*necessarily dealt with the numerous churches 
rebuilt after the Fire when, we should recall, the Cathedral and eighty- 
four churches were destroyed, so we should keep in mind that the Fire 
was followed by the building of a larger and better city with a more 
beautiful cathedral and fifty more beautiful churches. “ History,” as 
Plutarch wrote, “ will repeat itself.” BRYAN PONTIFEX. 


SOME TABOOS CONNECTED WITH 
THE PRIMARY LABOURS OF MAN. 


cooking, making utensils and clothes would appear to have their 


Ci 


, A T the first glance the taboos imposed on hunting, fishing,” 


origin in practical considerations. They would seem to aim at 
-efficacy and teach the worker to take his labours seriously. The pro- 
hibition to talk during certain-jobs (making pottery among the Red 
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Indians, sowing poppy seed in Poland, mending nets in Korea) offers 
a good example. Anybody who has ever moulded clay sees what a 
necessity as well as joy is silence while’ one’s fingers shape the mute, 
yielding material according to one’s cherished vision into a pot, a 
Grecian urn, or a mudpie. Silence is of a great advantage to the 
fisherman ; the grower of the narcotic, and therefore suspicious, poppy 
. is wise to abstain from chatter. 

The primitive’s mind, however, does not move on rational lines. By 
the word “ primitive ” we mean not only the savage in the still un- 
civilised zones and our distant ancestors, but also a person of any time 
in history and at any stage of civilisation who has a superstitious strain 
in his mentality. The primitive is of course intelligent enough to notice 
that idle talk does not.help creative work. Instinctively he knows the 
strength of quietness. But it takes more than a time-serving motive to 
put a taboo into force. The taboo is concerned neither with the mood of 
the worker nor with the technique of the work, but with the world 
spiritual. Its true motive is to safeguard man against the wrath of 
gods. The busy man’s life meets with complications at every step. A 
fisher sailed out fishing, but returned empty-handed: Why? His good 
wife’s baking proved “ heavy.” Why? The primitive sits down to 
think. Even at the crudest stage of his consciousness man has realised 
that “ nothing happens without a sufficient reason.” Where is the 
reason for his failures to be found ? 

Deep: down in man’s heart there is ingrained the idea of guilt. Bad 
luck shows that he must have done something wrong, and that the gods 
have punished him for it, he reasons. How could he otherwise keep his 
life-giving faith in the cosmic integrity? The fisher takes to recalling 
events. Did he invite any demoniac jealousy by boasting before sailing 
out? Far'from the shore, did he use the word “ pig ” or “ witch ” ? 
Did his children whistle in his absence? And did his wife laugh while 
kneading the. dough? Did she sit down when the loaves were rising ? 
To be on the safe side, the primitive places a ban upon any irrelevant 
action and any strange’incident he can remember. 

The taboos fall mostly into two classes; according to the kind of gods 
involved. The first category tries to reduce the range of likely mishaps 
by keeping one’s doings secret before the gods. No god can be annoyed 
by an activity of which he is not aware. The second class tackles the 
difficulties about the gods whom to keep ignorant of the work in pro- 
gress is both impossible and unprofitable. The collaboration of these 
gods must be sought in a very tactful manner, and all their idiosyn- 
crasies respected. ; 

A. The taboos of secrecy.—To hide anything, let alone manual labour, 
before the ubiquitous legion of gods requires great skill. The chief 
condition is, of course, utmost discretion. A hunter plans a hunt. He 
must not say so.; his family must not wish him good luck aloud on the 
` point of leaving, lest any spirit overhears. To the present day the 
shooters all over Europe dislike to be seen off over the doorstep. If 
the hunter sees a weasel cross his path, or a hare, or a person in mourn- 
ing, or a woman with streaming hair, he returns. The very name of 
such uncanny beings must not be pronounced during the hunt lest their 
attention should be attracted from afar. As we saw above, it.is best not 
to speak at.work. The modern etiquette not to talk shop unnecessarily 
may have to do with an atavistic dread.. Further, one must not broad- 
cast the results of one’s efforts. The demons watch, especially for 
figures, such as the number of sheaves or heads of cattle (cf. David’s 
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census, 2 Sam. xxiv). Buns ready for the oven, or eggs gathered, 
should not be counted aloud. If-count you must, beware to point with 
your finger. The most dangerous is to count chickens before they are - 
hatched or have any foretaste of the labour not yet completed. 

Silence, however, is not enough. The gods are fully capable of 
learning our intentions if they wish. One has often to put them on a 
wrong track by a lie. A Gilyak hunter is a master of play-acting for 
the benefit of the spirits. He would step outside his dwelling and talk 
thus to his arrows, “ You will not be used to-day, arrows! I am going 
to sleep.” Then the man lies down and pretends to snore. But after a 
few minutes he steals out and leisurely wends his way towards the 
woods: Camouflaging one’s activities has its by-product in the so-called 
field language. All the chief objects of one’s occupation receive new 
names on the principle that a spade must not be called a spade. So the 
kettle becomes a Black Man, the arrow a Swift Wing, the corn Odin’s 
beard, the bear Broadfoot,-the lion Jochan ben Jochanan. The field 
language is the property of the tribe, kept secret from the slaves and 
the strangers. It is still resented by professional classes, sportsmen, 
clubmen, students or craftsmen, if an outsider tries to learn and use 
the esoteric terms of their own slang. 

B. The taboos of tact—The second, more intricate, category of the 
taboos was invented to pacify the gods directly concerned with a work 
or its material. Some jobs are protected by small numina, e.g. sweeping 
by the Roman Deverra. Others have their protectors in house goblins 
—Domovoy in Russia, Christmas Cat in Iceland—and culture heroes, 
e.g. Vulcan, Thor, St. Dunstan. Also the indwelling spirits, such as the 
soul of rice (Maori) and the prototypes, such as the Great Beaver 
(America), must be handled with care lest they should take offence. 
Man must not ‘ask the wrong spirit, at a wrong. time, or waste the- 
divine energy by a wrong method. : 


(1) The gods are not good mixers. ` 

Like the primitive himself, his gods have a passion for privacy. They 
` like. to work alone. It annoys both the god of basketry and the genie. 
of cooking if you pleat a basket while waiting for the meat to roast. 
One should not even remember the existence of the other gods if one 
needs a protector’s help. Their name should not be taken in vain, 
neither that of their emblems and dedicated sacrifices. That is why 
the word “ pig,” i.e. the name of the animal belonging to the land 
deities, is taboo on the sea. The tools used and clothes worn at one’s 
work become impregnated by its genie and thus taboo at another work. 
Some Eskimos would not bring a knife used for carving meat to the. 
boat, or load fish upon the sledge. used for dead seals. Boots must be 
fumigated if they are to be worn at different expeditions. The wife at 
home must not make candles of seal tallow if the man fishes ; children 
must not mention the seal in their games. There are sharp lines of 
demarcation between the spheres of influence of various deities, those 
of land and water, of winter and summer, of stone, metal and wood, 
of the old and new. Here belong some levitical laws, forbidding to wear 
“a garment mingled of woollen and linen,” to plough “ with an ass 
and: ox together,” to put “ a piece of new cloth unto an old garment ” 
(Lev. xix, Deut: xxi, Matt. ix). More than any other, the taboo 
denouticing confusion between the male and female works left its traces 
in folklore. Whenever the work was essentially or habitually feminine, 
men and male deities were fiercely excluded, and vice versa. 
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Among the ancient races man was risking his life if he came too near 
_ the place of the mysterious works of women, milking and churning, 
spinning and washing, culling herbs and rearing poultry. Both the 
nymphs’ islands of classical literature and the woodland cottages of | 
the witches in Grimm’s tales symbolise the taboo. To touch the poker 
is still forbidden to a newcomer for seven years, but there is no time 
limit to-the ban on lifting the lid of the saucepan on the stove. Not even’ 
the husband should do that, for the saucepan is a direct descendant of 
the sacred cauldron of the inspired, wise, despotic matriarch of yore. 
In a Slovakian folk tale We catch a mocking echo of the kitchen taboo. 
The husband of an exacting wife tried once to boil a semolina pudding 
for himself while alone at home. The outraged saucepan boiled over, 
the pudding flooded the floor, and the helpless man, not knowing the 
. master word to stop it, was rescued from drowning in semolina only by 
the wife on her return. 

The Serbian and Lusatian tales speak of men who “ put their foot ” 
into dryads’ yarn and were danced to death by the spinners. The girls, 
however, were forgiven their blunder and taught spinning. The follow- 
ing illustration of the feather-stripping taboo comes from a retired 
Austrian postman still alive two years ago. When young he once came 
to a farm with a registered letter. The winter day was ending and the 
womenfolk had already settled down to the customary stripping 
feathers off the quills when the postman walked into the parlour and, 
in the absence of the farmer, demanded the mistress’ signature on the 
receipt. A storm of protest greeted him. Jokingly he picked up a 
feather “ to help the work ’’—but next moment he lay on the floor; 
buffeted, rolled in the quills, forewarned that he would marry a. lazy; 
sleepy wife. Finally the women dragged him out, threw his cap and 
indelible pencil after him and bolted the door. The prohibitions to 
women to see men at work are perhaps not so varied, but equally 
severe. They concern mostly preparations for a battle and belabouring 
iron. Among the Celts a piece of iron is still a potent charm to keep 
witches away. 


{2) There is a time to every purpose under the heaven (Eccles. iii. x ff). 


The gods of the primitive have a healthy sense of rhythm of the 
' Seasons and times, to disregard which proves unfortunate. At certain 
dates no work may be done, for the supreme deity is resting. Holy to 
the Earth is usually a day towards the end of the winter when one must 
` not dig or plough. There isa superstition in Russia about the feast of St. 
Agatha (Feb. 5th) forbidding to enter a cellar lest the offender should 
be bitten. by a snake. The sun rests after dusk, but also from 12 noon 
to Iı p.m. Among the Slavs, the labourers in the field and young 
mothers at cooking fear the Noontide Ghoul and the Angelus Ghoul in 
the evening (cf. Willie Wee Winkie). The modern Saturday is a hybrid, 
half-way between the Eastern rest-day of the moon and the Western 
precedent of the Sunday. It is right to finish the week’s work but 
wrong to begin any new task. Clothes cut out on a Saturday will fit 
badly or never be finished. A situation entered on will not be 
permanent. They who wash on Saturday “ are sluts indeed.” A shroud 
woven on Saturday makes the dead “ fret ” in the grave (Moravia). 
An interesting example of a holiday which no doubt was once a 
general holiday but later became specialised is the day of thunder 
(Candlemas). The day imposes a taboo upon using a needle, sometimes 
also knife and hammer, under the threat that the user should die of 
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thunderstroke or septic fingers. Clearly, the divinity thus considered 
was originally a god of thunder; later of smithery. Most works have -~ 
their special time of beginning, preceded by a “ close period ” during. 
which the genie of the work, or its material, rests or matures before he 
is prepared to act: The rule is, of course, only common sense where the 
work consists of harvesting or slaughtering the livestock. The Blood 
Month (November) lifts the taboo from killing the bulls and pigs; St. - 
Martin’s Day from killing the geese; St. Hubertus from hunting the 
stags. Eggs should not be stored for winter at any-time except between 
the “ two Marys,” i.e. August 15th, the Assumption, and September 8th, 
the Birth of Virgin Mary (Bohemia). Opening the wine casks was a 
taboo in Greece before the festival of Anthesteria (February-March), 
in Hana they waited for SS. Simon and Jude. Mothers who have lost a 
child should not taste cherries before St. John the Baptist (Böhmerwald). 
The taboo, however, applies, by an-analogy, also to crafts and home 
industries, for instance to spinning. This ageless art-passed in due time 
from the protection.of nymphs, fates, fairies, norns and Berchten, to 
that of St. Catherine. Her feast day, November 25th, is the day when 
the close period of spinning ends and: spinning-wheels may be brought 
down from the attics. After the Yuletide break, spinning may be 
resumed under the auspices of St. Distaff, January 7th. ' - 


a 


(3) Gods frown at haphazard methods. - 

`- Having duly begun, man should not break the continuity of a work 
_ without serious reasons. The continental housewife would scold the 
maid for running to peep out of the window in the middle of sweeping. 
“ You take care! Girls who leave off sweeping live to see themselves 
jilted between their banns and wedding day.” To break a vessel when 
cooking or serving ;. to spill ingredients; to drop an implement 
(scissors) ; to tear the yarn or clothes-line, is considered unlucky to this 
very day. Once more we meet with the taboo on talk, this time. because . 
talk means interruption. The best remedy to ward off consequences is 
to put everything as it was before we started working, and then begin 
all over again in an earnest silerice. Incantations before the start do not. 
count. Anything that crosses or diverges from the main trend of a work 
mars its success. It is wrong to look back over the shoulder, to sidestep, 
to withdraw the hand once it has'rested on the plough. Tying a knot~ 
arrests the energy—do not do it if a member of the family works hard. . 
Do not look at an intricate pattern of web if anyone has gone picking 
‘mushrooms in a thick wood. Do not sit down if you want your dough 
to rise. A very important taboo forbids to cross-purpose the movement 
of the sun and moon. Whenever the labour requires a circular action, 
it should be done clockwise so as to attune one’s energy to that of the 
sun. Turning the team at the end of the furrow, measuring the founda- 
tions of the house, stirring the soup, must never go contrary to the sun, 
while at the first two quarters of the moon one must not cut down any 
growing plant, and in the two following weeks one must neither sow 
nor begin building. E . Hn eS f : 
(4) Do not mention death before the gods. 

` - When man realised that death mèans'estrangement from the living, 
parting frorn the community, uncléanliness, he sought relief in some 
more taboos which were to shield him and his gods from the cynical 
recognition of facts. Much of the primitive labour is simply causing 
death-and disintegration. Man has to kill ariimals, gather plants, break - 
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the stone and soil. How can he pretend he does not? The answer to 
this psychological puzzle is still audible : we can still hear much senti- 
mentalising about flowers in a vase, animals turned into pets, and other 
violations of organic life. “ I always: think the dear daffodils are all 
impatience to cheer up our dreary flats, don’t you? ” On this principle 
the savage makes out that he does not take away life or liberty, but 
that the material he needs for his table or home ‘‘ wants ” to be taken 
inside the human dwelling, of its own free will. The stone, the tree, the 
corn, the fish and game, must not be dragged in as so much dead weight ; 
they, and their indwelling spirit, “ come ” to be feasted as an important 
visitor. 

The Yule log is toasted before and while it is consumed by fire. The ` 
load of building material, even the modern bricks, have a red rag stuck- 
on the top. The wreath of corn does not hang on the pole or gable to _ 
mourn the death of the corn spirit, but to manifest its life. The wine 
is carried to the press in an exalted position on the head of the 
gatherer. The slain bear rides sitting up in a sledge, sometimes with a 
pipe in its lips. The lion must not be carried with its head dangling 
and its feet pointing upwards, but, as the Persian frieze in the British 
Museum portrays, with its head first and the feet pointing to the 
ground, “ walking.” The visitor, or its genie, must not be offended by 
any rudeness, neither must the essential parts of the whole be handled 
carelessly. Blood, the essence of life, must not be trampled upon. 
Bones must not be broken, scattered, or burned. The top branches of 
the tree must ‘not be cut off, the tail feathers of the peacock must not ` 
be charred, but preserved and, after the bird is roasted, put on again. 
The head of the fish must either be preserved or at least eaten the very 
last ; while you begin correctly from the tail the head watches, sucking 
some fruit (the origin of the conventional slice of lemon). Thus the 
mortal blow or dismemberment of the victim is denied. Man has 
transformed the natural object into a requisite, and the indwelling 
spirit, screened by the taboos from the stark truth, enjoys a new life, 
everlasting, unassailable. Death has been conquered. The tabuistic 
code in force, man felt safer to proceed with his rapidly increasing 
. activities. His early gods mostly went away. He has learnt much 
during his apprenticeship—learnt to rejoice in earnest toil, to abhor 
muddle, to grow strong by singlemindedness. But with his gods far 
in the North, has he always kept up to the standard ? 

W. J. BROWNEY. 


MEISTER ECKHART AND NAZI `. 
_ INTERPRETERS. 


HE renaissance of Meister Eckhart is one of thestrangest chapters 

l in the strange history of the German mind. For it sounds rather 

like a joke that the most influential propagator of Nazi paganism 

should have chosen as his spiritual guide a fourteenth-century 

Dominican friar. Yet this is what has actually happened. Meister 

Eckhart, the disciple of St. Thomas Aquinas and Provincial of the 

- Ordo Prædicatorum, was proclaimed by Alfred Rosenberg the father 
of the new German religion. i MA 

Rosenberg, however, only carried a step further the interpretation, 

or rather misinterpretation, of the mystic, which had held. sway 
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throughout the nineteenth century. For nearly all Eckhart’s* non- 
Catholic interpreters—apart from being hampered by unsatisfactory 


“editions of his works—failed to take into account anything but a few 


pantheistic-sounding passages from his German sermons, which had 
been condemned by the Church during his lifetime. On these isolated 
phrases they built their myth of the German fourteenth-century 
mystics, which Rosenberg incorporated in his still more mythical work 
on the twentieth century, and which disgraces the word “ mystic ” in . 
his own and books of other Nazi authors like Hauer and Bergmann. 

It must, however, be admitted at the outset that there is in Meister 
Eckhart a tendency to make light of the historical basis of Christianity 
in the Incarnation and Passion of the Son of God. His main interest is. 
_ in the life of the ihdividual soul, in which the life of Jesus is to be repro- 
duced according to the word of St. Paul: “ I live, and yet no longer I, - 
but Christ liveth in me.” It is round the birth of Christ in the human 
soul that the thought of Meister Eckhart centres, and it is here, in the 
very heart of his teaching, that he has been most grievously misunder- 
stood. It is, of course, all but impossible to.describe the highest mystical 
experience, the union of the soul with its God, in human language. St. 
Paul himself asserted that in that state he heard things which it is not 
lawful for man to utter. Yet Meister Eckhart attempted again and 
agaih to give the nuns who were under his direction (for his sermons 
are chiefly addressed to them, riot to lay people) a glimpse of that - 
supreme contemplation which is the end of the religious life. In this 
last stage of mystic exultation the’soul is at one with God, and Eckhart 
describes the experience of this union in terms such as these: “ God’s 
essence is my life. God is in the ground of the soul with all His Divinity. 
Where the Father generates His Son in me I am the same Son and not 
another. . The Father generates me as Himself and Himself as me, and 
me as His being and His nature.” These are the passages that have 
given rise to the legend of Eckhart’s pantheism. On this the Nazi 
“ mystics,” in their turn, built their “ Deutsche Religion.” So Hauer, 
one of the most characteristic of its representatives, „could write: 
“ Eckhart is one of the greatest of the essentially German masters of 
_ life and thought. Soon after Christianity had achieved external . 
success, he won an inward victory over the alien, through the strength. 
of his German nature..” 

The fundamental misunderstanding on which the pantheistic inter- 
- pretation of Meistet Eckhart rests consists in the shifting of the em- 
phasis from God to the human soul. To Eckhart the experience of God 
was so overwhelming that he lost all sense of difference. God and the 
soul are one. To the Nazi “ mystics,” on the contrary, the Nordic soul 
is so important that they put it in the place of God. Bergmann, for 
instance, one of the most “ mystical” of them, invokes Eckhart as his 
master when he writes: “ Man created God in his image.” Rosenberg 
expands this confession of a perverted faith: “The God whom we 
-worship would not exist if our soul and blood did not exist—such would 
be the creed of Meister Eckhart for our time.” Needless to say, such 
would never have been the creed of the Dominican, whether for our 
own or any other time, since the one outstanding fact of every mono- 
theistic religion is that every created being, including the soul, receives 
its existence from God. ‘‘ Before there was any existence, God wrought. 
He wrought being, when-there was not yet being,” said Meister Eckhart 
in one of his sermotis. This, of course, is.a commonplace of all Christian 
theology, which is founded on the belief that -God created the world 
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ex nihilo, and if Eckhart had ever questioned it he would have given 
up his religion. But Rosenberg and his followers brush aside this fact, 
Creation out of nothing being “a. Jewish-Roman doctrine,” of which 
Aryans know nothing. Since, according to the Myth of the Twentieth 
Century, in Meister Eckhart the Nordic soul became, for the first time, 
fully conscious of itself, this orthodox faith in God as the Creator does 
not come into the Nazi picture of Meister Eckhart. 

The transcendent God being thus discarded, the new “ mystics ” 
turn their attention to Eckhart’s conception of the soul. Here they find 
rich food for speculation. For one of the most famous statements of the 
Dominican was: “ Something in the soul is uncreated: if the whole 
soul were like that, she would be uncreated and uncreatable.” Eckhart 
himself interpreted this paradoxical-sounding statement in a perfectly 


_ orthodox manner : the uncreated something in the soul is the principle 


after which it was made in the image of God. Nevertheless a whole 
literature has grown up around this “ ground of the soul,” or “ scintilla 

anima,” as Meister Eckhart often calls it, trying to explain what 

sounded so mysterious by the more mysterious. According to Rosen- 

berg it is “ the deepest metaphysical root of honour,” and honour is 

nothing else but “ the free, beautiful and noble soul.” Here we have the 

simple equation of the mystic’s scintilla anime with the Nordic soul. 

Now Eckhart had called the scintilla uncreated, Rosenberg equated it 

with the soul, therefore the soul itself must be uncreated. So we read in 

the Myth of the Twentieth Century: “ The heritage of the Nordic soul 

actually consists in its being conscious not only of similarity, but of the’ 
equality of God and the human soul.” For “ the deepest German 

mysticism . . . experiences the uncreated soul as God.” Thus Meister 

Eckhart, in Rosenberg’s interpretation, plays havoc with the “ appar- . 
ently indestructible idea that I and God are different by nature,” or, to 
use a phrase of Bergmann : “ Eckhart’s God is a psychological God, He 
is one with the soul.” This “ psychological God” of Bergmann’s 
Eckhart is a.very peculiar being indeed: He describes him thus: “ In 
all mysticism there is no real God, only a faculty of the soul that shows 
him forth. The male soul is shining everywhere, whilst the female 
maternal God is waiting somewhere in the dark. Thus with Meister 
Eckhart. And this God is actually produced by the soul.” ’In other 
words : Bergmann divides the soul into two parts, one male, the other 
female, calls the female God and asserts that Eckhart’s mystic experi- 
ence consisted in the coming together of these two parts. It is, in spite 

of its phantastic mode of expression, fundamentally the same inter- 
pretation as that of Rosenberg, viz. that the human soul is co-equal 
and, indeed, identical with God. Therefore, as Rosenberg has it, “ the 

nobility of the soul in its self-sufficiency is the highest good, man must 

serve only this.” 

How, then, is man to attain this ideal, which is himself ? Meister 
Eckhart once more seems to show the way. In perfect agreement with 
all Christian ascetics and mystics from St. Paul to St. John of the Cross 
the Dominican taught that the only way to Union with God is self- 
abandonment. For only he “ who is dependent on nothing, and to 
whom nothing clings,’-is truly free to receive God into his soul. This 
great demand that man should shed everything accidental and be- 
come essential, i.e. to become what God originally meant him to be, 
Rosenberg calls “a truly national (vélkisch) proclamation.” Without 
the slightest regard for Eckhart’s actual meaning he interprets him as 


-if by “accidental ” he meant foreign, and by “ essential ” German. 
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Quite apart from the fact that “ essential ” and “accidental ” are 
technical terms of Scholastic Theology, Meister Eckhart’s mysticism 
is anything but typically German. For—unfortunately for the 
“ Deutschreligion ”’—foremost among the writers who influenced him 
were the Jew Moses Maimonides, the Mahommedans Averroes and 
Avicenna; and the certainly non-Nordic mystics Plotinus and Pseudo- 
Dionysius. f 

Apart from these inconvenient historical facts, however, there is a 
deeper, and possibly genuine, misunderstanding. For Rosenberg takes 
the term “abandonment ” to mean abandoning one’s fellow-creatures 
and retreating into one’s own superior self in splendid isolation. This is, 
how he sums up the differences between Eckhart and the Catholic 
Church : “ In the place of ecstatic love that yields and humiliates itself 
he sets up the aristocratic ideal of a personal seclusion and abandon- - 
ment of the soul: instead of violating nature he perfects it. And all” 
this means: in the place of the Jewish-Roman . Weltanschauung we 
have the Nordic-Western proclamation of the soul as the inner aspect 
of Teutonic-German man, of the Nordic race.” p 

This interpretation, however, is an especially flagrant example of 
wishful thinking.. For there is hardly a mystic who preached humility ` 
with so much insistence as Meister Eckhart. Abandonment and 
humility are, in fact, twin- conceptions of his, for,. according ‘to him, 
abandonment is impossible without humility. But real humility: can 
only be attained by suffering, ie. by “violating” nature. ~ ‘True 
suffering,” says Eckhart, “is the mother of all virtues, for true suffering 
so bows down the human heart that it cannot stand up in pride, but 
must needs be humble.” And again: “ Man must humble himself, but 
he himself cannot do it sufficiently, unless God work it in him.”’- is 

These are not isolated passages, but -the call to humility pervades all 
his preaching, his main assertion being that, if only;the soul be truly 
humble, God cannot but give Himself to her. Fór how else can sinful 
man approach God but in humility ? But sin is a fact on. which Rosen- 
berg has his own ideas. “ Even sin,” he writes, “ can be true in the. 
deepest sense if it increases creative power.” “He does not actually 


impute a similar conception of it to Eckhart, but rather passes over this * 


delicate subject with the remark that “ Meister Eckhart gives to sin a 
. place of the third rank.” Yet it is Meister Eckhart who preached : “ If 
God gave to the sinner all the sorrow of the world, yet could He not 
afflict him more than he is afflicted by the very fact that he sins.” It 
is a presupposition of Mystic Union that man should be without sin as 
far as is humanly possible, for only if the will is perfectly conformed to 
God can God be at one with man. : 

Meister Eckhart’s conception of the will again furnishes Rosenberg 
with ample material for misinterpretation. He quotes a saying of the 
Dominican : “ He who has more will has more love.” In this Eckhart 
proves himself a docile disciple of Aquinas* since in Thomistic theology 
the act of willing is the act of loving. But this is what Rosenberg makes 
of it: “ He who has more will has more love, says Eckhart, which 
is the complete opposite of the doctrines of the Roman clerics and the 
stagnant Protestant Churches, who would like best to exterminate 
self-will altogether.” It needs no pointing out that Meister Eckhart is 


ae ` 


* In Rosenberg’s opinion the old Teutonic:soul was alive even in St. Thomas. ‘‘ But 
Thomas and his adversary Duns Scotus were just bearable to Rome, whilst Meister 
Eckhart was no longer so.” It is amusing to think that the Roman Church should have 


made a man with whom she.could barely put up her “ Common Doctor.” R 
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not speaking of self-will, but of the will as a faculty of the soul. How- 
ever, to make his attitude towards self-will quite clear he may speak 
for himself : “ Our soul must be sorrowful unto death, until every kind 
of self-will be mortified in us.” And indeed, no Christian could possibly 
glorify self-will, since the giving-up of it has been the central: demand 
of the Church only because it was that of her Founder. To this objec- 
` tion, Rosenberg would retort that the Christian conception of Christ is 
wrong. “ We moderns,” he writes in the Myth, “ can venerate Jesus 
only as a hero. The new picture of Him is not yet complete, but in 
Meister Eckhart it is already outlined.” Unfortunately he omits to 
give any illustrations of this and contents himself with bewailing the 
state of the Christian West : ‘‘ Europe’s religious yearning was poisoned 
at its fount by a foreign religion. Self-denial, that is the tragedy of all 
European Saints, a purely negative aspect of Western religious life, 
because the European was no longer allowed positively to work and 
develop in his own native way. Where he tried to do so, as in the person 
of the blessed Meister Eckhart, there all the values of the Church dis- 
appeared, and there rose a new edifice of the soul, taking the place of 
_ the foreign Church.” - 

When we ask for a more definite description of this “ new edifice of 
the soul” that is to oust the Christian religion we receive a rather 
surprising answer. For out of the vapours of paganism and pantheism 
a familiar figure materialises: “ The new-born mentality of the new 
age is nothing but the veneration of the soldier who fights for the 
honour of his country. Here the German must go back to his wonderful 
. Mystics, regain the greatness of soul of a Meister Eckhart, and realise 
that this man and the -field-grey hero under the steel helmet are one 
and the same person.” Thus the last shreds of the Dominican habit are 
torn from the medieval friar, and underneath the onlooker beholds 
with amazement Prussian battle-dress instead of a hair-shirt. By a 
sort of intellectual conjuror’s trick the Nazi interpreter has manipulated 
Meister Eckhart’s mysticism so cleverly that it has eventually yielded 
Hitler’s militarism. It is the final outcome of the first misinterpretation 
that set man in the place of God and rendered unto Cesar the things 
that are God’s. Yet the Dominican mystic is great enough to survive 
even this outrage, and will hold his place of honour in the ranks of the 
religious geniuses when his Nazi interpreters will have long been 
forgotten. 

H © H. C. GRAFF. 
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` RussIa’s PART. 


NTIL the decisive moment arrives when Russian arms can 

| | clearly be said to have beaten Germany in the field, or in the 
alternative to have inflicted such losses upon Germany as to 
contribute substantially to Germany’s defeat, the general tendency is 
likely to continue among the people of the Western democracies not to 
speculate too deeply upon the ultimate implications of Russia’s heroic 
rôle. Yet nothing more dramatic or more thought-provoking has 
emerged from this war. Should Russia indeed play an important part 
(as seems likely) in the defeat of Hitler, the post-war “ settlement ” 
will þe one of the most formidably interesting things of all history. As 
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these lines are written the fortunes of war are not decided, although 
Russia’s military strength and popular spirit in the first seven weeks 
6f the battle have at least inflicted a staggering blow upon German 
military strength and popular spirit. 
An interesting indication of the defensive tone thrust upon German 
propaganda by the Russian success and by the collateral R.A.F. 
offensive in the West is given by the remarkably weak German riposte 
to the British V campaign. The letter V clearly begins the word 
victory, and the word victory is a common and familiar English word. 
When Goebbels in his bewilderment sought to borrow the thunder for 
use in Germany by representing the V campaign as a German invention 
he had no alternative but to prétend that V was the first letter of the 
German word Viktoria (which it was) and that it was a common and 
familiar German word (which it was not). Unfortunately for him and 
_ for his suddenly adopted campaign the word Viktoria is unknown to 
the broad German public, whose word for victory is Sieg. The colossal 
German capacity for painstaking, thorough, grim and utterly humourless 
industry in meeting a difficulty was never more comically illustrated 
than in Goebbels’ intensive attempt to cultivate the word Viktoria in 

order to bestow some semblance of sense upon what he had to pretend 
was a German V campaign. l 

One can imagine the harassed and dutiful, but puzzled, German 
household tuning in to their wireless sets and being told about this 
latest success. The news was prefaced by the playing of what is 
certainly a familiar song (“ Ich hatt’ einen Kamaraden’’), but. the 
song was now presented with a certainly unfamiliar title (“ Gloria 
Viktoria’) in a wooden attempt to restore-currency to an obsolete 
word. The really devastating part of the joke—to non-German listeners 
—was that on the one hand to all except the highly educated Germans 
the word Viktoria might as well have been a Chinese word, although the 
Gloria Viktoria version had been a popular marching song at the 
beginning of the present century ; and that on the other hand the only 
popular association raised in German minds by the song “ Ich vatt’ 
einen Kamaraden ” was that of a funeral. Goebbels therefore had to 
attempt, and did not shrink from the attempt, to familiarise the 
German public with a sudden strange word and at the same time tô bid 
German sentimentality (a strong feature of the German character) to 
abandon the funereal connotation of a certain popular song and to 
regard it ihstead as a pæan of victory. There is nothing theologically 
wrong in the association of-funerals with victory ; but Goebbels was 
not concerned with theology. He therefore addressed his unpromising 
enterprise in the first instance to the women of Germany, who are 
traditional nonentities, trained to take orders with so impersonal a 

` docility that the element of surprise no longer operates. The enterprise 
was a gloomy failure. Its interest to us is the illustration it gives of the 
weakly defensive measures that German propaganda was forced to 
adopt under the blows, east and west, suffered by Germany as the result 
of Hitler’s historic decision to attack Russia on June 22nd. 

That decision does not cease to fill all informed students with wonder. 
The one thing that the average Briton, fighting alone against a formid- 
able combination of enemies, always longed for Was a Russo-German 
clash. There were those who long ago gave up hope that the pressure 
on Britain could be relieved by such a development, for it was well 
known that Stalin and his men were determined at almost any ‘cost— 
quite rightly from their point of view—to-keep Russia clear of theywar, 
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while acquiescing comfortably in the spectacle of Anglo-German 
destruction. And lo! Hitler presented to Churchill the one thing 
Churchill had hardly dared to hope for. There are others who are not 
surprised by so unexpected a development, confident as they are that 
God’s mysterious ways, unpredictable as they are, are none the less 
sure to serve the true cause. It could not be that Hitler should plunge 
without hindrance from one triumph and from one atrocity to another, 
any more than could Napoleon. It may even prove that Hitler, 
remembering Napoleon, will be. forced to recognise the recurrent 
symbolism of Moscow. 

But that is not the end of the story. Russia has become a full ally 
to Britain, fighting, as it seems, in the cause for which Britain fights. 
There is no doubt that such, and none other, is the truth. But do the 
British and their supporting American capitalists yet recognise what 
it is that is being wrought in the world by so unexpected an “ accident ” 
—truly accidental so far as human foresight or intentions were con- 
cerned—as the saving of their bacon by communist Russia ? Does the 
Christian Church, which has rightly condemned the Nazi persecution 
of the Church in Germany, yet recognise the deeper implications of 
“ atheist ” Russian instrumentality in defeating anti-Christian Nazism ? 
Many earnest Christians are perplexed by what they feel to be a 
dilemma. The time will come, no doubt, when they will be forced to 
meditate more realistically on the nature of the shocks they are fated 
to.endure. Is there any reasonable justification for the horror of com- 
placent Christians over the Bolshevik practices of contemporary 
Russia ? Would it not be wise if criticism, like charity, began at home ? 
When Pope Pius XI in 1934 prescribed certain prayers for the Church 
in Russia to be said at Mass, his prescription could not intelligently be 
construed exclusively as a criticism of the Bolshevik régime which had 
more or less suppressed the Church in Russia. 

Big events in human history are nearly always traceable to the 
reasonable operation of cause and effect. Why did the Bolsheviks 
suppress the Church in Russia? Why were the Russian revolutionary 
communists before 1914. sworn equally to destroy the Tsarist régime 
and the Orthodox Church? The reason is clear. The Church in Russia 
had betrayed its trust. Its power was allied to that of the Tsarist 
Government in oppressing the mass of the “ common ” people in a way 
that was hardly reconcilable with the Christian faith. Communism was 
the inevitable reaction against capitalist exploitation of the “ toiling 
masses.” In its theoretic principle the corimunist State is based upon 
the very teachings of Christ ; although with apparent perversity this 
particular communist State has denied Christ. The Russian paradox 
was the clear product of the anti-Christian practice of the soi-disant 
Christian Church in Russia. The formal motive of the Bolshevik 
revolutionaries was a mixed antipathy to Church and State only 
because the Church had identified itself with the State in responsibility 
for the injustices which it was the purpose of the Bolshevik revolution 
to remove. If the Church in Russia had been faithful to its trust there 
need never have arisen an “atheist” motive in the revolutionary 
slogan. ‘ : 

The official atheism of the modern Russian State is in short an 
artificial product of the political injustice to which the Church made its 
contribution. “ Atheism ” is the wrong word. It was not Godless so 
_much as Churchless. The truth of that diagnosis seems now to be 
illusfrated before our eyes. The Russians are a deeply religious people, 
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far more religious than many of the “ Christian ” critics‘in (for instance) 

Great Britain who throw up their horrified hands over the discomfort 
of being allied with “atheists.” The Church in Russia has come 
through the fire of purification and is to-day a more truly Christian 
body than it was before the Bolsheviks formally suppressed it. It was 
never in effect suppressed, for Christianity can never be suppressed. It 
was purged. 

To-day the Church in Russia, robbed of its power to help in the mal- 
treatment of the people, has instead given its blessing to those who are 
actuated by a truly Christian concern for the welfare of the people, for 
the protection of the weak against capitalist exploitation, and lo! the 
Church in Russia lives again. It may well be that the surviving priests 
in Russia survive for their political rather than for their religious views, 
just as in the past quarter of a century priests have been imprisoned for 
their political, not for their religious, beliefs ; but God, at any rate, is 
not mocked. The feelings of the Russian Orthodox clergy in Russia’s 
present emergency have been expressed from the pulpit of the 
Bogoyavlensky Cathedral in Moscow by Father Sergius, the officiating 
Patriarch. Let his credentials pass for the moment. According to the 
Soviet War News, published by the Press Department of the Soviet 
‘Embassy in London (No. 20, August 2nd, 1941), he said: “ The 
Russian Orthodox Church gives its blessing to the arms raised in the 
struggle against Fascism.” On June 22nd, the day when Germany 
launched the attack against Russia, Father Sergius issued an appeal to 
“ the shepherds and flock of the Orthodox Church of Christ,” calling 
upon the faithful to fight in the holy war against Fascism which 
recognised only brute force and abused the high principles of honour 
and morality. His call was supported by the whole body of the Russian 
clergy. . (It is true, of course, that many of the Russian clergy were in 
prison ; but that aspect of the matter will be dealt with below.) The 
churclies in Moscow and throughout the country held services for the 
victory of Russian ‘arms. In an interview Father Sergius declared : 
“ To-day, when our people’s blood is crimsoning the Russian land, 
when thousands of innocent people are victims of the Fascist vandals, 
when our women are threatened with dishonour, our sons with slavery 
and our whole country with the yoke of oppression, we of the Church 
appeal to all believers to rise in defence of their country. He who is 
content to remain-a silent observer, he who does not console the 
injured, who does not-remind his kith and kin of their duty to their 
country, is not worthy of the name of pastor. .And if there should be a 
shepherd or one of his flock who dares to betray his country, ta tremble 
before the enemy, we shall count him as a traitor and_bring on him the 
curse of the Lord. -Hitler is three times the enemy of the Orthodox 
Church. He is the enemy of the pedple; the enemy of world civilisa- 
tion, and the enemy of Christendom. He is a frenzied heathen barbarian 
-~ who worships at the shrine of Wotan, a fiend in human shape who has 
attacked our land.” : a . 

There is nothing characteristically Christian in that appeal to the 
war spirit ; and it probably derived in great measure from the Kremlin ; 
but thereby the Kremlin is proved to recognise the importance of the 

Christian motive in Russia. The importance attached to the Christian 
' motive in the present heroism of Russia's resistance to aggression is 
further illustrated by the fact that- secular writers, too, find it an 
essential duty to expose the anti-Christian practices of the’ Nazi régime. 
Russian propagandists at home are appealing to the religious spirit of 
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the Russian people in their work of stimulating the Russian spirit 
of self-defence. Is this then an “‘ atheist ” country? After a quarter 
of a century’s official discouragement of institutional religion in Russia, 
the masses of the people are still responsive more to religious than to 
political appeal, with the paradoxical result that the self-styled atheist 
leaders are compelled to base their cause upon the hold of the Christian 
faith in their own country. The Soviet writer D. Zaslavsky has been 
writing in Moscow about the persecution of the Christian Church in 
those European countries occupied by the Nazis. Russian indignation 
against Nazi persecution of Christian institutions may surprise those 
bewildered innocents of the West who have wondered if it was quite 
proper to be associated with atheist Russia. Mr. Zaslavsky writes : 
“ Hitler’s last trick is to try and hide his heathenish swastika by 
brandishing the Cross. He proclaims himself the champion of Christi- 
anity, but even in Germany the Catholic priests are coming out against 
the Nazi persecutions of the Church. In Jugoslavia Hitler’s minions 
brutally assault Orthodox priests as representatives of the Slav people. 
The cassock does not save them from humiliation and torture, from the 
hangman’s noose or the firing squad. In Greece the Fascist bullies 
have profaned the churches. Even in Bulgaria the German authorities 
have arrested many priests and clergymen. Such are the new “ cru- 
saders of Fascism ’”’ (Soviet War-News, No. 17, July 30th, 1941). 

The association of Russia with Britain in the fight against Nazism is 
one of the clear big portents of our time. The British Government pays 
lip-service to Christianity. The Russian Government, for the historical 
‘reasons aforementioned, categorically disclaims any Christian intention, 
indeed condemns Christianity as an outworn superstition, or, worse 
still, as a former instrument of wickedness in denying to the masses of 
the Russian people their fair share of God’s bounty. It is a common 
feature of present-day Russian dialectics to distinguish between “faith ” 
and “ works.” The educated Russian claims that the Russian system 
performs the works of Christian charity, while denying the Chrisfian 
faith, and accuses the capitalist West of professing the Christian faith 
without performing its works. The distinction is misconceived. There 
can be no true faith without works. “ Their works do follow them.” If 
we are honest, however, we are forced to confess, and the just mentor 
is a country whose facade of atheism shocks our own facade of Christi- 
anity, that the inequalities, snobbery, and downright injustices of our 
British capitalist society not only cry out for redress but could in some 
degree be redressed by: copying, instead of. vilifying, the essential parts 
of the Russian system of communism. The sterling qualities of the 
British character, its culture, kindness, broadmindedness, tolerance, 
humour, its competence in finance and commerce, could perform a 
mighty function of service to humanity at large if only our civilisation 
could be Christianised, exorcised of its hypocrisies and humbug, and 
reformed by a true humanity which obliterated the distinction between 
the working classes and the privileged classes. 

The theoretic democracy which drops an educational ladder for the 
“ascent ” of the lower to the upper orders is a poor and ineffective’ 
thing: “A little honest- communism wotld be a Godsend to British 
politics. The mere existence of millionaires and other fantastically rich 
men is the proof that our civilisation is rooted in injustice. The life of 
a miner, who works for.a mere pittance, in contrast with that of a 
Cabinet Minister is a national disgrace. The Russian system is nearer 
to Christianity in its practice than is ours.: The British systém is so 
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topsy-turvy that the man who performs the most arduous and most 
essential work, such as mining, farming, working in the factories, 
. receives the least share of the enjoyment of what he produces, whereas 
there are rich parasites who do no essential work, or even no work at 
all, who'receive the greatest share. If any man on earth is worth £5,000 
a year and a Rolls-Royce car for his comfort it is not the man who sits 
in a well-padded chair in a well-furnished room, thinking, and being 
agreeably important, but the man who cleans out the sewers of a big 
city. The Russian revolution of 1917 was the result of social injustice in 
Russia. England to-day is a land of gross social injustice, despite the 
bulk of parliamentary enactments on the Statute Book which palliate, 
but do not remove, it. 

The fact that Russia has become an ally through the left-handed 
offices of Adolf Hitler may well prove to be the unexpected means ofa 
much-needed social reformation in Britain. The reformation is already 
afoot. The terrible cost of the war in money will leave its lasting mark 
on our social structure. The excessive wealth concentrated into the 
hands of the few is being dissipated in the process of defending it ; 
for there is little room for doubt that one element of the democratic 
freedom that is being defended is precisely. the capitalist freedom to 
amass wealth without limit. It is not possible for unduly rich-men to 
exist at one end of the scale without the corollary of unduly poor men 
at the other end. In the material sense the present levelling process 
will do good impartially to rich and poor. It is commonly observed that 
the richer a man is the more miserable he is. The rich will be happier 
when they lose their riches. But the material aspect is not the only 

‘aspect of the matter. It is, in fact, subsidiary to the spiritual aspect. 

Why is it that the practice of the Bolshevik communists during the 
past quarter of a century has involved so much brutality, so much 
‘ruthless suppression of discordant influences that many honest people, 
Christians included, in Great Britain have wondered if the Bolshevik 
dictatorship was not after all a worse dictatorship evén than that of 
Nazi Germany ? 

The answer clearly is that Lenin and his successors deliberately cut 
themselves off from God’s assisting grace without which no human 
enterprise, however theoretically good, can prosper. Communism is 
right when it consciously pursues a Christian ideal. Atheist communism 

-is a contradiction in terms which must inevitably produce muddle, as 
it has produced muddle in Russia. The fact that the Orthodox Church 
in Russia is now coming to the help of the Bolshevik Government in a 
great emergency will have an effect on that Government comparable 
to the effect of the Russian Government on the British Government 
through the parallel process. Britain receives help from Russia, and is 
thereby influenced by Russia in her own affairs. The Russian Govern- 
ment receives help from the Church in Russia and thereby is influenced 
by the Church. The question whether any lasting good will result in 
either case depends upon the motives operative on both sides. But the 

_ period of miscalled atheist communism, the artificial product of mis- 

behaviour on the part of the Church, may already be coming to an end. 

What is emerging before our eyes is the reconciliation of Church and 

State in Russia, to the benefit of the State, and the resultant Christian- 

_ ising of the Communist principle. . It will be a Christian Communism 

that will exert its effect upon capitalist Britain and America when the 
peace settlement comes to be thrashed out. Russia, Britain and the 

United States will equally benefit from such a. transformation. What 
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mortal could have foreseen, when this war started, the miraculous 
working of God’s plan ? 

The dénouement as yet is far from being effected. The Catholic 
Church is faced with something ‘like an internal crisis which is not yet 
resolved. Hitler can appeal to the Catholics of Germany—the Goebbels 
propaganda has made the most of it—on the ground that Germany’s 
new enemy is frankly atheist and has denied freedom of worship to the 
Russian faithful ; and that Britain, by aligning herself with Russia as 
an ally, at last clearly reveals the answer to the question whether her 
cause is Christian or not. Mussolini can make a bid for recapturing 
Catholic Italian support (which had in some measure been denied him 
on the Pope’s ‘condemnation of the Nazi persecution of the German’ 
Catholics) by parading the bogy of Russian atheism, a bogy fortified 
by the Pope’s parallel condemnation of the Bolshevik persecution of the 
Orthodox Catholics. Sefior Serrano Sufier finds his pro-German doctrine 
strengthened by the Russo-British combination, which enables him to 
fan the flames of Catholic anti-bolshevik indignation that were dying 
down after the civil war, in which as a matter of historical fact the 
Bolshevik influence did perpetrate atrocities against the Church in 
Spain. Both British and American Catholics have had qualms, and 
have expressed them, about Anglo-Russian co-belligerency being pushed 
to the length of an alliance, a consummation which mixes the two 
countries, the one “ Christian,” the other “ atheist,” a little too closely 
for their comfort. - 

The answer to that dilemma is at least suggested by another question : 
namely are the British and American Catholics quite so Christian or the 
Russian Bolsheviks quite so godless as they themselves claim to be? 
The resolution of these many perplexities produced by the enforced 
association of the Russian system with that of the western democracies, 
and the incidental issue thrust upon the Catholic Church, will be one of 
the most interesting and probably one of the most cheerful aspects of 
~ the world-wide revolution, political, social and religious, now being con- 
summated. In the meantimethecontroversyrages. An American writer, 
Father John LaFarge, S. J., has even suggested that American help to 
Russia be specifically conditioned. ‘‘ There are four things,” he writes in 
America (July 12th, 1941), “ the Soviet Government could easily do, 
in order to show at least some semblance of religious freedom in Russia. 
First, it could permit the instruction of youth and children in the 
. religion of their parents, by the parents themselves and by recognised 
teachers of the respective religious bodies. Second, it could put a stop 
to anti-religious propaganda, which is now carried on as a major activity 
of the Soviet Government; and freedom could be given to speak and write 
in favour of religion. In the third place the clergy and religious, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, who are now imprisoned on Solovyetsky 
_ Island or elsewhere, could be released; and those who have been 
deported to the N.K.V.D. Labour camps brought back to their former 
places of residence ; that is to say, if any of them are still alive. Finally, 
permission could be given to Catholics to reopen their closed churches 
_ and for the public to frequent the same.” 

At the same time the Catholic Herald in London (August 8th, 1941) 
quotes the Pontifical Y ear-Book of the present year to show the extent 
to which the clergy of the Russian Church have been imprisoned, 
exiled or otherwise disposed of, and the resultant, plight to which 
that Church has been reduced. What seems not yet tu have been 
faced by Catholic opinion outside Russia is the measure of responsibility 
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that falls upon the Russian Church itself for its misfortunes. These are 
facts from the past. The future holds out the promise of reconciliation 
between Church and State, an end to the miseries jointly produced by 
them, and—not least important—a little chastisement for critical 
Catholics , outside Russia, who themselves will thereby be much 
benefited. : 

- GEORGE GLASGOW, 
August roth, 1941. 
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ENGLAND AND THE FARMER.* 


This is an important book, dealing with a central problem in the work 
of reconstructing our civilisation. It is admirable in form and beautifully 
illustrated. Mr. Adrian Bell, perhaps-the most attractive of all writers on 
rural life, contributes an excellent essay on “ The F: amily Farm.” The three 
specialists, Sir Albert Howard, Dr. L. J. Picton and Sir George Stapledon, 
tell in simple and direct terms, the‘outcome of profound and prolonged study, 
exactly what the public ought to know on their special subjects, fertility, 
nutrition and reclamation of grass lands. Lord Lymington’s brilliant essay is 
based on wide knowledge and an outlook which is in essence spiritual. Mr. 
Henry Warren delights East Anglians—I am one myself—by his defence.of 
corn growing. Mr. Rolf Gardiner, brilliant in attack, throws new light on the 
problem of reconstruction. Mr. Massingham writes a charming if somewhat 
romantic preface. If this book were merely a gathering together of important 
information on the rural problem, this review might stop here on a note of 
complete approval. But it purports to be a serious contribution to construc- 
tive rural policy, to give, as Mr. Massingham says, “ the means to be followed 
for the salvation of rural England.” In this respect it seems to me a danger- 
ous book, for, interwoven with the weft of drab facts, is a warp of coloured 
fantasy which comes in just where it ought not to be introduced, that is in 
dealing with what we may call the sociological aspects of our problem. 

Social problems, rural and otherwise, I suggest, should be approached— 
consciously and methodically—from one of two angles. We can start with 
basic principles, ethical or definitely Christian on the lines taken in the past 
by Aristotle and Aquinas and to-day by the Archbishop of York and his 
allies, or alternatively we can start with a comprehensive study of the 
material facts.. However brilliant you are as a thinker, you cannot, I fear, 
solve the rural or indeed any other social problems by what may be, some- 
what flippantly, called the “ light of nature.” You must go to principles or 
to facts, or preferably to both. But in this book there is no reference to basic: 
principles, and I find no evidence of laborious research. I miss, too, that 
intimate practical knowledge of the steps taken in recent years in dealing 
with rural problems in this and other countries, European and Oriental, 
which characterises the work of some other students of this subject. Want 
of research is particularly noticeable in the remarks on land tenure and 
related matters. Even when small holdings are dealt with the recent British 
settlement of 30 to 40 thousand smallholders on the land under County 
Council management is not referred to. On the other hand, the mind of one 
writer is, I gather, influenced by belief in the Chestertonian myth that the 
land of England was once in the hands of a race of peasant proprietors. 
Moreover, there is not to my mind sufficient emphasis on the fact that the 
rural problem is not merely rural. It does not seem to be realised clearly, 
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for example, that the so-called “ Tragedy of the Countryside ” lies in the 
towns and industrial areas. It might with advantage have been made clear 
that the rural exodus to the towns of thelast 100 years, averaging perhaps 
400 persons a week, not only destroyed the natural balance between 
- agriculture and the other main economic services, but also took a very large 
part in the creation of slums, poverty and unemployment. Any solution of 
the rural problem depends on approaching it from the point of view of the -~ 
towns. There is no rural solution as such, apart from the context. The 
trouble is that readers may swallow the fantasies with the realities. 

In what is said on policy the book, admirable in all other ways, will I fear 
cause confusion in the minds of such of the general public as have followed 
modern research on the subject—just the opposite effect that Mr. Massingham 
hopes for. It may thus serve to undermine the work of serious students of 
rural reconstruction and thus play directly into the hands of the rich and 
powerful-group hostile to widespread development of agriculture, incredibly 
skilful and subtle in propaganda, of which both Mr. Henry Warren and Mr. 
Rolf Gardiner tell us something in their essays. : 

MONTAGUE FORDHAM. 


GERMANY AFTER THE WAR.* 


What to do with Germany after the War has been won and Nazism been 
destroyed is an ever-present, burning problem. Col. Minshall approaches it 
not so much from the point of view of our anti-Nazi propaganda (in which 
he is not interested) but from the conviction that we must make up our mind 
early in order to be ready when victory is won. Contrary to what the reader 
might expect from an engineer and soldier, Col. Minshall does not build up 
his case from a first-hand study of the facts. He has visited Germany twice,. 
once when, Caprivi had just become Chancellor, next when Bethmann 
Hollweg had taken over. He has read much about the German problem ; 
yet, strangely enough, he has turned chiefly to books like The Pattern of 
Freedom, The Instinct of the Herd, Spiritual Values, etc., which tell him what 

“the respective author thinks about the Germans rather than provide him 
with material on which to base a sound judgment. His excessive use of 
quotations thus does not altogether save the author from the charge that his 
views are somewhat second-hand. 

The reader may skip the first and larger part which gives a rambling 
account of German history and turn to Col. Minshall’s practical proposals 
for the future. His main point, of real importance, is that we cannot afford 
to leave Germany to herself. We must help her, and egg her on; to build up 
a system which will fit into the narrow frame of Europe. About disarmament 
he says but little ; it is a condition almost self-evident. Commercial flying 
too must be forbidden, and he suggests a sort of European Airways company. 
He proposes the introduction of foreign board members for all main German 
industrial enterprises and insists, without giving his reasons, on a complete 
handing over of all German patents. Reparations, he thinks, should be paid 
in goods to employ German industry for ten or fifteen years. Whether other 
„countries would accept such deliveries is a question not even touched upon 
by the author. Economic collaboration in post-war Europe will be necessary. 
Germany, he maintains, cannot receive any colonies, but he does not mention 
whether we should open up equal possibilities for all nations, perhaps through 
a system similar to the one originally planned for the Congo Basin. 

The author is best in his demand for a re-education of the German people 
and it seems a pity that he has not gone deeper into this fundamental need 
which, surely, is the latch-key to all possible proposals. If he had done so, he 
would have understood the nature of Nazism which, to him, is nothing but 
the normal outcome of Prussian history, a degree or two worse. Prussia, then, 
is his real enemy, and he stresses again and again that Prussia must be 
weakened by every possible device. It must be restricted to East-Elbian 
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territory—the other German states might then choose whatever constitution 
they like, including totalitarian ones! This, indeed, makes strange reading. ° 
It is not so surprising, however, as the author obviously doubts the wisdom 
of self-determination in an unusual degree.’ Somehow his ideas belong to the 
past generation and his book to 1914, not to 1941. Prussia, after all, is not 
Hitler’s Third Reich. 

It is interesting to.note that Col. Minshall would give Poland East Prussia 
as well as Lithuania (if she should be inclined to join ; ‘Russia’s position is 
not touched upon) and, perhaps, the Ukraine. Czechoslovakia, on the other 
hand, might join a German federation to counterbalance Prussia, and so 
should Austria. “ Unification is‘the ruin of Germany,” is the slogan he 
proposes. All this sounds very unreal and Utopian and is hardly desirable. 
What is to be welcomed, however, is the dispassionate language of this book. 
It gives much food for thought and draws attention to many questions we 
must solve in order to win both the War and the Peace. 

F. W. Picx. 


ITALY PAST AND PRESENT.* 


Here is a book which events in the last six months have at once more 
than confirmed in its central affirmations and rendered obsolete. For 
the author, obviously not superficially acquainted with the realities of 
Italian history, literature and modern life, is among the comparatively. few 
English writers on things Italian who did not flirt with Fascism or take 
it at its own valuation but recognised it for a momentary perversion and 
deformation of the deep instincts of the Italian people. No less obviously 
the collapse of the Italian Empire in North and East Africa, and the com- 
plete practical.annexation of Italy to the Reich achieved by Hitler, have 
more than confirmed his excellent diagnosis. This does not imply that 
the book does not contain things of permanent value for the average person- 
unacquainted with the latest scholarship. . : 

The chapters on the ordinary British approach to Italy, on England 
through Italian eyes, on the abyss between Machiavelli’s real thought and 
that travesty of it which is ‘‘ Machiavellism,” especially in the form given 
to it by Mussolini, are on the whole excellent. Of course even in these 
there is much to which no Italian could easily assent. The kinship between’ 
Dante and Mussolini is shockingly paradoxical. To see in Dante merely 
or chiefly ‘‘ savagery ” and to ignore that he is also the tender singer of 
Francesca, of Pia dei Colomei, of Piccarda, that he is not a blind but a very 
discerning critic and judge of clergy and Popes, is to go far astray. To 
say that to-day few read Dante is, at least so far as Italy is concerned, to` 
be ignorant that there are plenty of Italians who read him every year and 
not a few who know by heart the whole sacred poem. Jt is not less false 
that Manzoni is read more in France than in Italy; the truth is just the 
opposite, for outside Italy Manzoni is dead. In Italy he is in prose and even , 
in moral content what Dante is in poetry. His novel and poems most of us 
know almost by heart. Both are permanent purifying inspirations of 
Italian Catholic life. Similarly it is startling to read that Italy gave to the 
world few mystics, and that Saint Francis and Dante are un-Italian. Does 
our author forget Angela da Foligno, St. Catherine of Siena and St. Catherine 
of Genoa, to mention only three among the greatest ? Coming to his remarks 
about the Risorgimento, it is not true that Mazzini joined Gioberti; the 
truth is that Gioberti seceded from Mazzini. In still more recent times the 
foundation of Italian Socialism was not due to Ferri and Ferrero, who 
joined it afterwards, but to Turati and Costa. Yet our author gives a 
correct insight into the genesis of the Fascist spirit, which was an explosion 
of the worst aspects of the Paganism of the Renaissance and an emergence 
of the lowest aspects of the Italian character. 

a ANGELO CRESPI. 


* Italy Militant. By Ernest Hambloch. Duckworth. 12s, 6d. 
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INSIDE ITALY®* 


When Signor Franzero belatedly climbed on to the Fascist bandwagon 
in 1930, he seemed to be assuring himself of a carefree future as London 
correspondent of the Giornale d’Italia. Fascist Italy was at the height of 
its prestige in this country, and none could foresee that Mussolini himself 
would break the spell ten years later. In the present book, in a desultory 
way he gives peeps behind the Fascist scenes enough to send shudders down 
the spines of Mussolini’s quondam adorers. There is, for instance, the 
Italian Special Commercial Envoy to London, who in 1939 boasts in his 

_cups: “ I am here truly and frankly to swindle the British, and to contrive 
to bring them to destruction. These are indeed my instructions, given 
me by the Duce himself: promise everything, make the British sign any 
contract for aeroplanes, guns, ships, anything, and never deliver one single 
thing.” Then there is the Duce himself in the toils of his latest amorous 
adventure, with a retrospect on earlier episodes. There is the ignominious 

. figure of the Fascist journalist beaten up by a group of London Blackshirts 
and hushing up the outrage at the request of the Italian Embassy. When 
Signor Franzero advocated friendship with Britain after Mussolini had 
joined the Axis, the following interview took place between the journalist 
and Gayda, his editor : “ I must ask you to abstain in future from expressing 
any opinions.” ‘‘ Even when they are a record of opinions expressed to 
me? ” Said Gayda: “ Ifsuch opinions are in support of the British. view, 
it is your duty to record them and demonstrate that they are wrong.” 
“ Well, Gayda, at this rate you may as well have the London messages 
written in Rome.” ‘“ Your messages often oblige me to do so.” But 
Signor Franzero did not resign his post. Only when the Italian Embassy 
packed its traps in June 1940, he stayed behind. 

Facts and figures are given of Fascist corruption. “A typical case is 
that of a certain Provincial Secretary of Turin, who arrived at Turin down 
at heel, and two years later declared to the Income Tax an estate of twenty- 
eight million lire ; and that was only what the gentleman thought it decent 
to declare.” As regards a future liberated Italy Signor Franzero, like all 
Fascists, throws up his hands in despair. “In Italy there is no one who 
could be looked upon as the leader of to-morrow.” He tells the distin- 
guished exiles now working’ among the Italians of America that “ they have 
‘lost touch with realities in Italy and their names have ceased to convey 
anything to the Italian people.” Signor Franzero himself admits that he 
has lived outside Italy for nineteen years. On his visits there he went about 
wearing the Fascist tessera. No wonder he heard little talk of anti-fascism. 
Let‘an English reviewer who has gone about the country without the Fascist 
emblem assure him that there are to-day in Italy many, even outside of 
prisons and concentration camps, who still revere those Italian exiles and 
long for their return. ‘‘ Claim a preternatural right to be the successor of 
Mussolini ” is the very last thing that any one of them would do. They 
have striven all these years in order that there shall never be a successor 
to Mussolini. 

-I. M. Massey. 


THE COLOUR BAR.t+ 


The sùbject of this book is a simple one, viz. the need of abolishing the 
legal colour bar between White and Native African peoples. But it is no 
ordinary book. The author has thought out for years all the deeper implica- 
tions of his thesis; he knows where he stands. Moreover, he has in effect 
devoted his life to this question, ever since his professional career as a doctor 
in East Africa was over. He has studied and verified his facts minutely. 
Africans, he believes,-are not different from Whites in their “ natural endow- 

* Inside Italy. By C. M. Franzero. Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 
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ments’’; their inferiority of attainment is due solely to inferiority of 
opportunity. i 

“ Tf in Africans’ minds there is something lacking that we have, then they 
ought to be treated differently. If they are unfitted by nature for liberty, 
and are incapable of practising the arts of a free society, then what they need 
and will always need is alien government, together with a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Natives, like the societies that among us prevent 
cruelty to children and animals. If Africans’ inferiority is in some measure 
inherent, it is criminal folly to allow them to be instructed in Christianity 
and Islam, which teach that all men, being the children of one God, are 
brothers. . . . [But] if Kikuyu and Zulu children have natures and capacities 
the samevas our children have, they deserve, since they would equally profit 
by, the same opportunities. In that case there should be no reason why they 
should not govern themselves when they grow up as our children will, except 
the lack of the opportunities that our children have.” 

If the idea of “inherent ” inferiority is one ground for defending the 
Colour Bar, the idea of the persistence of tribalism is another. Dr. Leys * 
regards this as a complete fallacy. Africans are involved already in the 
modern economic system. It touches their lives at many points. What we 
have to do is to help them to take their place in it. Dr. Leys admits quite 
candidly that, in the conditions that have arisen—whatever the cause may 
be—delays and difficulties are inevitable in abolishing the Colour Bar. But 
he believes that, although these conditions have taken centuries to arise, it 
does not in the least follow that their alteration will have to be equally slow. 


=en CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 


- A GREAT TRINITY.* 


Though the war is all pervasive, we had scarcely expected that Dr. 
McLachlan, in his learned investigation of the theology of Milton, Locke and 
. Newton would have been hampered by it. We read that a critical examination 

of a manuscript in Holland, copied by Newton, is out of the question. None 
the less it is clear that the author has spent time, thought, and trouble on a 
matter of interest tomany. The strength of this book lies in its insight no less 
than in its scholarship. Dr. McLachlan is at pains to show the background in 
which these three thinkers regarded the life of the soul. The fact that Milton 
and Newton were Cambridge men and Locke an Oxford man possesses 
significance. The Cambridge Platonists illustrate the outlook of men to whom 
dogma is of less worth than to most children of the seventeenth century. As 
action and reaction are a law of life, we do not greatly wonder that such 
outstanding men as thèse three revolted against the intolerable dogmatism 
of their respective generations. True, it happens that dogmatism is met by 
even greater dogmatism, and this of course is eminently true in the sacred 
and secular outlook of Milton. We do not question for a moment the real 
learning of the author, who knows the seventeenth century better than some 
of us know our own generation. But has he sufficiently allowed for the law of 
action and reaction and for the intense dislike of dogma manifested by the 
.dogmatist when the dogma is not hisown? After all, orthodoxy is my doxy - 
and heterodoxy is yours. Now Dr. McLachlan is far removed from the 
position of a dogmatist, but has he attached due weight to the reaction 
against the dogmas of the generation he painstakingly investigates ? 

The author takes no little trouble to show the share taken by mysticism in 
the Zeitgeist, and indeed this is one of the original features in his striking 
piece of work. As a Unitarian one might suspect him at first sight of trying 
to prove that Milton, Locke and Newton are also Unitarians. But such 
suspicion is clearly unfounded. The mystic leanings of the three, he demon- 
strates, attest that they differed in their religious opinions with one another 
as much as they differed from the faith of the Unitarians of our own day. At 
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the same time we own to the feeling that for Milton the quest of religion was 
more continuous than with Locke and Newton, the greatest mind in England 
that has ever given itself to the pursuit of science. Obviously these three were 
intrigued by the possibility of toleration, and Dr. McLachlan brings out the 
share of each in arriving at such a solution of the religious controversies of 
the day. Clearly they differed from the orthodoxy of their day, and no less 
clearly they differed each from the orthodoxy of the other. What solution 
was there unless the State arrived at the compromise of a passive, if not an 
active, toleration ? Given the passive form, the active would follow in time. 
The sad thing is that Newton ceased to publish his scientific discoveries 
because they excited controversy. In his twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
years he discovered the binomial theorem, the method of fluxions, the ex- 
tension of the law of gravity to the moon, and the forces keeping the planets 
in their orb. Such a record for so young a man is one of the most amazing in 
the whole history of thought. Yet the fear of controversy induced him to 
divert his attention from such matters to the explanation of the Apocalypses 
of the Old and New Testaments where his explanations were neither better 
nor worse than those of.the other theologians of his age. The scientific 
silences of Newton have scarcely received the attention they deserve. Another 
matter is that the odium scientificum has proved at least as dangerous to 
discovery as the odium theologicum. 
ROBERT H. Murray. 


* * * * $ 


Oil and the War (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) is a very useful book for anyone who 
wants to gain an understanding of the resources which the Axis and we can com-. 
mand in this war. The author, Eugéne-Marie Friedwald, the former editor of a 
French petroleum review, explained the position of the Axis in the January 
issue of THE CONTEMPORARY Review. He never takes an unduly optimistic 
view, yet he shows in detail why Germany’s oil situation is so precarious and 
why Hitler must make desperate efforts to gain either the oilfields of the 
Middle East or of Russia. Even then, however, he would not havereached the 
end of his troubles—formidable transport difficulties cannot be overcome 
overnight. If Spain should be forced into the war, and if Japan should take the 
plunge, the Axis oil position would be worsened rather than improved. 
M. Friedwald stresses the importance of the Rumanian oilfield for Hitler. If 
we could bomb the refineries of Ploesti, his situation might well become 
desperate. In the meantime, we must console ourselves with the fact that 
plants for synthetic oil production, scattered throughout Germany, are well 
within the reach of R.A.F. bombers. They are particularly vulnerable from 
the air, and the more attention we can pay to them, the shorter Hitler’s 
breath will get. M. Friedwald deals shortly with all oil producers, large and 
small, and it is well to bear his figures in mind when judging any new event. 
Nothing, he shows, can affect the overwhelming preponderance in oil achieved 
by the Empire and the United States. i 


* * * * * 


The Prisoner of Laeken, by Emile Cammaerts (Cresset Press. xos. 6d.), 
is a little masterpiece. When the Belgian army surrendered at the end of 
May 1940, Paul Reynaud, the French Premier, spoke bitterly of treachery, 
and most Englishmen, including many lovers of Belgium, believed that 
King Leopold had let us down. That he declined the advice of his Ministers 
to join them in carrying on.the struggle outside the country, as the rulers 
of Norway, Holland and Luxemburg were doing, increased the suspicion 
with which he was regarded.. Now that we know the whole story, mainly. 
owing to the devoted efforts of Professor Cammaerts, a distinguished 
Belgian scholar long resident in England, the legend of treachery, pro- 
Germanism, defeatism and tepid allegiance to our common cause has died 
away. In these poignant pages, where the whole evidence is marshalled 
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with the skill of an historian and presented with the eloquence of an accom- 
plished writer, we find the portrait of a sorely tried, monarch, scrupulous 
in the performance of his duties as a neutral till the storm burst; fighting till 
it was impossible to hold out a day longer, warning his British and French 
allies of his plight (though the final warnings failed to get through), silently 
resisting all attempts of the Nazi invaders to harness him to the wheels 
of their chariot, awaiting the day of deliverance which will surely come. 


* * * * * 


Sir George Leveson Gower (Years of Content, 1858-1886. John Murray. 18s.) 
the nephew of the second Earl of Granville,-Gladstone’s friend and Foreign 
Secretary, tells the story of his childhood and early life in an easy and often 
humorous way. His reminiscences are full of interesting portraits of the Whig 
Society and of anecdotes, often good, sometimes indifferent. What he tells 
of Jowett, the famous Master of Balliol, for instance, fails to give the reader 
the impression of a really strong and important personality. Much more 
interesting are his reminiscences of Gladstone, whose Private Secretary he 
became, fresh from Oxford, after the great, victory of 1880. They are known 
to the readers of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, which published some years 
ago the memorial address Sir George gave at Hawarden. An interesting piece 
of historical information concerns the unhappy Gordon incident. When the . 
author’s father, a brother of Granville and a Liberal M.P., first heard of the 
rumour that Gordon might be sent to the Sudan, he implored every Cabinet 
Minister then in London not to take this step, since he feared that Gordon’s 
religious hallucinations, coupled with his marked independence and insub- 
ordination, might lead to a catastrophe. The more difficult it is to under- 
stand how these Ministers, Granville among them, could nevertheless send 
him out, for this prediction was only too correct. What the author tells about 
Herbert Bismarck’s rudeness during his stay in England in the eighties fits 
in well with the arrogant tone of some of his dispatches to his father. The 
book makes attractive reading and one regrets that the author has thought 
it “advisable not to prolong the narrative beyond the date of the General 
Election of 1886.” He had lost his seat won in the election of 1885. 

E. 


History under Fire, 52 Photographs of Air Raid Damage to London 
Buildings 1940-41, by Cecil Beaton, with a Commentary by James Pope- 
Hennessy (Batsford. 8s. 6d.), is a work of great and tragic interest, not only 
for Londoners and British subjects, but also for the millions of Americans 
who love the old country and reverently cherish the incomparable monu- 
ments of our common history. The photos are first-rate, and sometimes a 
church or other building is presented before and after its damage or, 
demolition. The Commentary is fully worthy of the illustrations, for Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy is an ardent lover of London. He packs a mass of interesting 
detail into his three chapters on the Medieval and Renaissance city, Wren’s 


‘London and Hanoverian London. Among the damaged buildings are 
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N September-3rd, 1939, the King explained to his peoples the 
(a of our declaration of war: “ We have been forced into a 

conflict , . . to meet the challenge of a principle which, if it were 
to prevail, would be fatal to any civilised order in the world.” ; 

Two years later, on September 3rd, 1941, Mr. Churchill said of our war 
effort: “ Would it be presumptuous of me to say that it symbolises 
something’ even more majestic—namely the marshalling of thé good © 
_ forces of the world against the evil forces, which are now so formidable 
and triumphant and have cast their cruel spell over the whole of Europe 
and a large part of Asia? This is the highest honour and the most 
glorious opportunity which could ever come ‘to any branch of the 
human race. 

“ This war,” said the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, “ was 
forced upon us as the necessary, the sole, means of securing lasting peace. 
Never again must peace be a preparation for war.’ 

“ Our special prayer,” said the: Archbishop of Canterbury, ii should 
be to see and keep a clear vision of the true greatness of our cause.” ` 

More statements could be quoted of similar purport showing that 
the chief leaders of thé nation are agreed. Our cause is clear, simple 
and compelling. Yet the reading of a large number of “< Statements of . 
Aims ” and attendance at a good many conferences leave on me the’ 
impression that there is great confusion in the mind of the public, or-at: . 
least of its spokesmen. At the same time one'sees public’ complaints 


about a certain lack of enthusiasm in the country, making our belliger- = 
ency in Mr. Harold Nicolson’s words, “ grim rather than inspired. rien 


There is confusion, there is lack of vital enthusiasm. ; 

Some of this lack of enthusiasm, this tendency to be rather bored ` 
than otherwise by eloquent appeals for greater effort, is easily explained. 
Except to the Navy, the Air Force, and the Armies overseas, the war 
- is a distant and rather unreal thing. We read of it and hear talks about 
it. We are stinted in.our daily life because of it. The bombed districts 
indeed suffer from it, but even they are not able to hit back. All this 
is uninspiring, utterly different from the experience of the Russians or | 
of those occupied countries which have a hated conqueror present in 
their daily life and can at least find some indirect and secret ways of ` 
striking at him. The reality of war is still distant from us and leaves 
our imaginations sluggish, while the burning significance of the issue is: 
blurred by all this confused theorising.about ‘aims and caiises. 

The notion that we are fighting for some mete political programme, 
democracy, or human equality, or free trade ‘or the destruction of 
capitalism or, more vaguely, “ a néw social order,” comes from. many- 


causes. In normal times people who -caré for politics at all are chiefly”: ^ 


concerned with controversial domestic politics anid afe naturally tempted 
to treat the inevitable disturbances of: the, war as ‘art opporttnity for 
pushing their own favourite programmes. ` Experience: ‘shows’ also-that 
average people confronted with a quite new. situation will Téspond to it 
by repeating the- watchwords, however “itrelevarit, which’ they have 
been in the habit ‘of. ateng before. T would suggest, too, that the 
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parliamentary situation of the past ten years, with both the opposition 
parties paralysed by divisions and thus defrauded of their normal 
electoral strength, has resulted in a sort of demoralisation or distraction 
of the forces of the Left. There has been a lack of any strong responsible 
centre round which to rally. There is consequently too much irrespon- 
sible and fissiparous thinking. 

One widespread doctrine is that’ wars are caused by capitalism. Yet 
in fact the two typical capitalist nations, Great Britain and the United 
States, have been extraordinarily reluctant to fight. They have been 
much blamed for it. They are devotees of peace. The war-makers are 
Germany and Italy, who are always denouncing capitalism. Others 
hold that wars are caused by poverty, or still more by great extremes 
of wealth and poverty side by side in the same country. But is this so ? 
Surely these evils are causes of domestic revolution, not of war. It 
would be difficult to find in’ modern times a case of a poor nation 
declaring war on a rich. Aggressors are practically always strong and 
well-furnished. It may also be noted that in pre-war days probably 
the two nations which exhibited the most violent and shocking contrasts 
of wealth and poverty were Czarist Russia and Imperial China; both 
had revolutions, but both are conspicuously devoted to peace. I need 
hardly speak of the theory cherished in some religious circles, that the 
wars of our time are due to the decay of orthodox Christianity. The 
facts absolutely refuse to bear it out. The Left in France; Belgium, 
Italy and to some extent in England, was generally anti-clerical and 
pacific; the Right clerical and militarist. There are far more non- 
Christian troops fighting for the British Empire than against it, and 
probably more devout Catholics against than with. Marshal Pétain’s 
errors are certainly: not due to any lack of religious education. (Of 
- course, if instead of Christian orthodoxy one speaks. of a “ Christian 
spirit’ the case is entirely changed; and no one will wish to under- 
rate the noble lead given towards peace by the Churches in this country 
or by the Pope.in Europe: But that is a different issue.) 

Most of these-claims are put forward by the parties of the Left and 
connected with dreams of some “ new world ” or “ new social order ” 
which may or may not be realised in post-war Europe, but which cer- 
tainly was not the purpose we had in mind in declaring war. I may be 
wrong, but I have reason to fear that people in authority at times 
deliberately encourage these illusions from a belief that they will make 
the war more popular with the working classes and increase their “ war 
effort.” If so, I believe this is a profound psychological mistake. It 
implies that an average Englishman will fight like a hero for the prospect 
of a higher wage, but will not do so to defend his country from mortal 
danger. Such an-estimate is not only a slur on human nature: it has 
the bad effect of turning men’s thoughts away from the one compelling 
cause for which they may. reasonably be asked to risk their lives and 
fixing them on political and social programmes for which no such 
sacrifice is ever. normally expected. Nay more,-there is actual danger 
in asking people to make sacrifices for a selfish aim. There is human 
nature in the old Irish orange-seller in Liverpool who was pitied for the 
loss of her trade in oranges but answered that she was better off than 
ever before. “ Sure I get three pound ten a week and my husband gets 
eight pounds a week. And (indignantly) there’s the Pope of Rome 
praying for peace! ”.- ` i a E 

There is another danger in this constant talk of democracy, socialism, 
equalisation of incomes and “a better world” as the purpose of our 
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war effort. It means that the Left is constantly talking while the Right 
maintains a gloomy reserve. Yet in wartime the Right are apt 
to be mostly in control ofthe situation. The Tory soldier, while 
the storm of democratic oratory flows over him, murmurs to himself 
that most, if not all, of our troubles are due to this blessed democracy. 
It is democracy that left us unarmed, because weak governments were 
afraid of losing votes; that compels the authorities to waste time in 
“persuading ” silly or selfish people to do what they obviously ought 
to do instead of simply issuing an order and seeing that it is obeyed. 
It is democracy that is responsible for half the delays in factories, and 
the endless unpreparedness and vacillation of America. The same 
critic will be equally irritated by the talk of equalisation of incomes. 
“ I submit willingly to very severe taxation for the sake of my country. 
My whole standard of life is violently changed and I am ready to have 
it changed still more if necessary for the war effort, but I object 
altogether to having my sacrifices jeered at and my impoverishment 
represented as a desirable aim in itself. What the country really wants 
is stricter discipline and more sense of duty, not soft jobs and high 
wages and the avoidance of everything that is difficult or unpopular.” 
I do not say that this imaginary critic is right. But he has a case, 
and I see the seed of disunion and discord throughout the nation in this 
attempt to put the cause for which we are fighting in terms of popular 
politics. It is on the one side an attempt to utilise the war for party 
ends, on the other an insincere attempt to cajole. It is due to that - 
“ mistrust of the people tempered by fear,” so acutely diagnosed by 
Mr. Gladstone. And our people do not deserve to be mistrusted. 


“ We are marshalling all the good forces of the world against all the 
evil forces.” How can such a statement of the case be true? How can 
it be that the Germans, of ali nations, whom our fathers respected and 
liked so much, who are so dutiful, so obedient, so thorough, so patriotic, _ 
so free from the common vices of light men, should be the type of all 
evil? I have before me a passage from The Times of December roth, 
1870, rejoicing in the victory of Germany and the thought of “ the 
large-hearted, peace-loving, enlightened and honest people of Germany” 
becoming “ mistress of the continent in place of France.” True, this 
was written before Bismarck’s trick about the Ems telegram was 
known. After that the epithet “ peace-loving ” would have had to be 
corrected, but the rest of the description, even’ if over-coloured and 
partisan, is hardly consistent with our picture of a criminal nation, the 
enemy of the human race. 

Yet the facts are there, and the historical explanation is not hard to 
see. The present war is, of course, a renewal of the war of 1914, a 
renewal of which the probability was always clearly foreseen though 
inadequately guarded against. Germany made the war of 1914 in order 
to assert her claims as the premier nation of Europe. She had grown 
steadily in strength from the Prussia of Frederick the Great to the 
Empire of Bismarck. She was the leading nation in science, in industry, 
in intellectual influence, in some forms of social organisation. She had 
long been building up the strongest army and possibly—so-she hoped— 
the strongest fleet in the world. She followed instinctively an age-old 
ideal, once common to all mankind, in’ determining. to conquer alt 
rivals and stand suprême. ‘The supremacy-.was already-a fact, but it 
needed to be proved ‘and cemented “in blodd and iron.’* The effort 
meant sacrifice, but Germany was ready, in Reventlow’s words, “ to 
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mount her Calvary.” Conquest had been the accepted aim of every 
Prussian king, and the aim had been continuously attained. An early 
letter of Bismarck to the Emperor William I explains that all his 
ancestors had added to their dominions and that his plain duty was to 
do the same. There was nothing whatever new or specially wicked in 
this. The same ideal was expressed in the coronation oath of the Kings 
of Hungary. It was laid before Xerxes, so A’schylus tells us, in so many 
words by his counsellors, and has probably been accepted as obvious 
by all ambitious princes and statesmen from that time to the twentieth 
century. It has been the recognised path to glory, immortality, world- 
wide fame. Who are the most famous heroes of the world? Not the 
benefactors and sages, but the destroyers, the great conquerors. No one 
cares to ask whether Alexander had a right to make war on Persia, 
whether Casar-had a just casus belli against the Gauls. Even about 
modern heroes like Napoleon, Nelson or Wellington, we scarcely ask 
such questions. In any case it is not the justice of their respective causes 
that gives them statues and glory ; it is their-wars and their victories. 
This is the prize for which Germany plunged Europe into war in 1914 
under the Kaiser, and for which she was certain to try again when she 
regained her strength under her present rulers. The aim is sometimes 
explicitly confessed. Phrases like Weltmacht, “ Morgen die ganze 
Welt,” die Vernichtung Frankreichs, das Herrenvolk, tell their tale 
sufficiently. It is made more vaguely under such expressions as “a 
place in the sun” or Lebensraum; it is sometimes veiled under all 
kinds of alleged or exaggerated grievances and pleas of unscrupulous 
diplomacy. “ Who,” a good Prussian may ask, “ has a right to com- 
plain? All conquerors in the past made diplomacy their servant ; all 
were unscrupulous. If Hitler has surpassed them in treachery, so “also 
he will surpass them in the splendour of his conquests. History will 
acclaim the conquests, admire his methods and hail him, in his own 
phrase as ‘the greatest of all Germans ’.”’ 

Yet we do complain. We regard his conquests as crimes and his 
methods as loathsome. Whatever veils may be thrown over Cesar’s 
treatment of Gaul, Hitlet’s methods are wicked because they are out 
of date. Courses which were regarded as tolerable and even landable 
in the days of Og, the King of Bashan, are utterly intolerable in 
twentieth-century Europe. A savage in his proper surroundings may 
be a noble figure, but the heart of a savage beneath all the equipment 
of modern knowledge and enlightenment is horrible. For one thing, 
war itself has become intolerably destructive, not merely through the 
application of modern science to the problem of mass slaughter and 
mass terrorism, but much more through the immense power which 
. modern governments possess of drawing out from every nook and 
cranny of their country the whole of its employable strength; more 
still perhaps because of the. extraordinarily elaborate environment, 
both social and economic, in which it now operates. In ancient war you 
shot at an enemy whom you saw on the skyline or met on a battle-field ; 
in modern war you explode bombs in a factory in which you and your 
enemy are both at work, throwing them so as, if possible, to kill him 
first or hurt him most. These considerations are, a commonplace, but 
there is another change not so widely recognised. The diplomacy of the 
warmaker was always unscrupulous, always brutal. But not till the 
twentieth century, certainly not in.the time of Machiavelli, have the full 
resources of modern science and statecraft been put systematically and 
permanently: at the service of a diplomacy which aims at totalitarian 
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war. Forget human feeling ; concentrate on logical consistency ; and, 
if your great aim is war, your diplomacy and your methods will be 
secretly waging that war always against everyone. Truth, justice, 
honour, chivalry, mercy, disappear from the map. They are all follies, 
senseless gifts to the enemy. Peace is merely the interval in which you 
get the enemy weakened by deceit and intimidation before proceeding 
to his destruction by force. You must undermine his self-confidence, 
encourage intrigues and rebellions among his peoples, persuade him 
that his true friends are his enemies and his enemies his true friends. 
And when the actual war comes, you must remember the great value of 
deliberate and well thought out cruelty. Many people who will boldly 
face a clean death by a bullet, can be broken and made obedient by the 
methods of the concentration camp. War is the concentration of a 
nation’s whole resources on achieving its will by doing the maximum 
possible evil to its neighbours. In ancient or medieval times the 
maximum possible was nothing like so great, the nation’s power of 
concentration nothing like so effective ; war was an explosion, an inter- 
ruption of peace, not a permanent purpose steadily and scientifically 
pursued. More primitive civilisations could recover well enough from 
the impact of primitive wars. Modern civilisation cannot recover from 
a continuance of modern war. War is now too destructive, too utterly 
evil. From the earliest times no doubt there has been a protest of the 
human conscience against war ; it has been heard from Homer onwards, 
But whether or no man’s conscience has grown more sensitive in the 
course of centuries, war has become more evil and more destructive, 
and the conscience of society is now reinforced by the-plain instinct of 
self-preservation. War is out of date. The romantic militarist enthusi- 
asm with which the German, Japanese and Italian governinents have 
devoted their whole minds to military glory has resulted in their 
pursuing with modern scientific efficiency an obsolete purpose which 
was only tolerable when occasional and inefficient, and has landed those 
great and once admired peoples in a career of wickedness which has 
roused the hatred of almost the entire world. i 

That I believe to be the real issue. Our enemies are still pursuing 
the chimera of war ; we know that war is inconsistent with civilisation. 

“ But,” it may be argued, “is this specious pleading really true? 
Has there been such a vast change in modern times? Would not any 
nation in Germany’s place, or Japan’s place, any nation which had 
outstripped all its neighbours in power, industry and skill, act just as 
those nations have acted? Have they not all done so in the past, from 
the time when the Assyrians conquered the Babylonians, and the 
Persians the Assyrians, and the Macedonians the Persians, to the 
building of the British Empire in the nineteenth century ? Is not our 
moral indignation for the most part a mere disguise for the terror and 
anger of an effete society being attacked by a ‘dynamic’ enemy?” 
The objection is plausible but the facts are against it. Of course no 
nation’s record is absolutely clean. No nation’s or individual’s conduct 
is mathematically consistent. Yet it is fairly clear all through the 
nineteenth century that the claims of conscience were growing from a 
merely disturbing element to be something like a controlling element in 
British foreign policy. Dutch statesmen have pointed out that during 
the long period of the Pax Britannica, when the Dutch colonies lay for 
acentury at the mercy of British sea power, there was no movement for 
their acquisition in England,.and no anxiety about it in Holland. Even 
the Boer War, which might be quoted as an example of aggression, 
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tells really the other way. While it lasted it roused a storm of protest 
not only in European countries but in England itself, and it was fol- 
lowed by a most emphatic rejection of the government responsible for 
the war and the policy which that government advocated. The greatest 
of Boer leaders has expressed by more than words his good will for 
“ the country under which we suffered forty years ago but which, when 
we lay at its mercy, treated us as a Christian nation should.” But the 
strongest support for my thesis comes from the attitudes to one another 
of Great Britain and the United States., Great Britain, with her proud 
and well-established empire and control of the seas, is now being sur- 
passed, and increasingly surpassed, by the United States. In wealth, 
influence and war potential America has outstripped us.’ Yet there is 
no threat whatever of war ; no subtle “ preventive ” diplomacy on our 
side, no suggestion that the United States must add to their territories 
or clinch their superiority by “ blood and iron.” The undefended 
Canadian border marks a date in world history, as the Atlantic Charter 
of 1941 marks another. The cause of this rejection of obsolete standards, 
this mental outlawry of war, is not any special mutual affection of the 
English-speaking peoples. In normal times America is a lively centre 
of anti-British propaganda. It is not the exceptional virtue of the 
inhabitants. America has a quite large and enterprising criminal 
population. It is not any lack of trade competition. Competition 
between American and British firms is particularly extensive. No doubt 
other elements enter in, but, in the main, it is that America, like Great 
Britain, is a practical, civilised, modern nation, comparatively little 
perverted by old outworn traditions and hereditary feuds and fears. 

Of course this is not to say that a war spirit could never be roused in 
America or that it could never be transformed, if things so fell out, into 
an ambition for world mastery. But at present the United States form 
a clear example of a nation which has risen rapidly to a position of 
superiority over its obvious rivals and does not think of asserting that 
superiority by war. 

I believe that this state of mind, the slow result of the growing inter- 
dependence of nations and the complexity of civilisation, represents 
the main movement of national policies in the modern world; the 
violent outbursts of nationalism, militarism and autarky quand méme 
are only local protests against a movement too rapid and too universal 
for some peoples to assimilate. I was sometimes bombarded at Geneva 
by claims that the moral objection to war was hypocrisy, the economic 
and social objection mere outworn “ nineteenth-century Liberalism,” 
that the whole British and American outlook was effete, and militarist 
Fascism the vital discovery of a new and splendid age. But such 
arguments generally culminated in a claim that “ reason ” itself was 
out of date and that only emotion and inspiration could reveal the 
nobleness of Japan’s behaviour to China or Mussolini’s to Abyssinia. 
Such a claim is a confession of defeat. To reject reason is to reject 
truth. 

Setting aside all those immensely powerful and, to my mind, authori- 
tative objections to war which can be sneered at as utopian or idealist, 
it is surely clear as a matter of fact that in spite of temporary violent 
interruptions, international co-operation is on the increase. In trade 
it is obvious. In the sharing of information and knowledge the advance 
has been even more rapid. When people are liable to be put to death 
for listening to foreign broadcasts or reading foreign newspapers, it is 
pretty clear which side isthe main stream and which is hysterically 
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kicking against the pricks. Information goes broadcast with lightning 
speed about the world. Information, it may be said, is not under- 
standing ; but understanding is on the increase just as much. Compare 
the average young Englishman’s knowledge of China or Czechoslovakia 
or Russia with that of the same sort of man in the last generation. 
Think of the internationalisation of music and art and science, of new 
ideas in sociology and philosophy. The discovery of a new drug or a 
new treatment for some disease passes across the world, sometimes by 
telegraph, sometimes by the time it takes for a practitioner to show his 
method, but, broadly speaking, the medical knowledge of the world is 
now open to all nations. The stream that accords with man’s ethical 
ideals is clearly, as a matter of fact, the main stream of civilisation. 

Why, then, has the opposite party been so successful? Why has it 
won so many victories and inflicted on us such a series of defeats? 
Because of one age-old and distressing fact, that the average human 
herd, for obvious biological reasons, though pugnacious enough when 
its own skin is touched, will fight only languidly, if at all, for the good 
of others or the discharge of duties to others. In a war-weary world a 
small force ready to fight like a tiger will beat ten times its number of 
languid antagonists. Mustapha Kemal was first, after the World War, 
to discover this rule. He successfully defied the vast forces of the allies 
because he was ready to face death to recover his National Home and 
they preferred to let him have it rather than make war all over again. 
The lesson was learnt by Mussolini, by the Japanese, by Hitler and his 
satellites. 

The problem now facing the world, or at least the civilised world, as 
a whole, is one that normally faces every state or society in the course 
of its evolution. It cannot begin to be a society at all until most of its 
members are ready to live at peace with one another, if not always, at 
least in times of danger. But when that stage is long past and the 
society ranks as fully civilised, there is often an unassimilated or in- 
corrigible element which in one degree or another imperils the whole. 
In Fouché’s memoirs we are told how the Paris police, for all their 
vigour, could not hope to put down the criminals ; they could only 
make a drive on important occasions and hunt them out of Paris till 
the special need for good behaviour was past. In contemporary France 
the anti-republican element, powerfully if subterraneously fostered by 
certain classes since 1870, if not since 1789, has actually with foreign 
help overthrown the State. In Chicago and other American cities from 
time to time a criminal or semi-criminal class has actually been strong 
enough to override the law. After revolutions and civil wars this kind 
of danger lasts for generations. 

The civilised world, striving to form itself into a single co-operative 
whole, is now in the midst of a civil war, and a civil war not against 
ordinary rebels or malcontents but against an organised criminal class. 
Hitler puts the issue squarely in Mein Kampf, p. 148. “ Either the 
world will be ruled by the ideology of modern democracy or it will be 
ruled by the laws of force, when the people of brutal determination, not 
those that show self-restraint, will triumph.” Of course he does not 
put our side of the case quite satisfactorily ; we represent the rule of 
law, or the principles of the Covenant of the League, rather than the 
mere “ideology ” of a particular form of government ; but his own 
side he states clearly—the rule of force, of *‘ brutal determination,” 
unchecked by any form of self-restraint, whether by law, mercy or 
morality. This principle once recognised, the various treacheries and 
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atrocities of German, Japanese and Italian policy, which at first sight 
seem incredible or at least un-understandable in a nation whose 
individual citizens we often like and respect, fall into place as logical 
necessities. Conquest is the supreme aim, the sublime and awful duty, 
of every true German. The methods efficient for attaining it must be 
unchecked by conscience or law. To the master-people all the world 
consists of enemies, that is, of reluctant victims. All relations with such 
victims are forms of war or the preparation for war. In that prepara- 
tion each one must be deceived, cajoled, treated as a friend and 
separated from its natural allies. At home the lie, commonly the 
occasional refuge of a weak man in a tight place, becomes a normal and 
perpetual instrument. Truth is a thing to be excluded with care, and 
the search for it treated as a legal offence. The education of the young 
is to be made an instrument of war and freed from “ the curse of 
objectivity.” Nay more, if “ brutal determination,” with no self- 
restraint, is to be the ruling principle, it is well to accustom boys and 
girls in their tender years to the practice of it. There are Jews, pacifists, 
opponents real or invented, to serve as a training school in brutality. 
Abroad the victims or rivals are to be taken “ one by one ” ; each is to 
be weakened both by secret agents and by subventions to extreme 
parties of whatever colour. If civil war, open or latent, can be stirred 
up the real war that is coming is virtually won beforehand. When the 
time for that war comes, apart from material preparations, the aggres- 
sor’s own morale will have been strengthened to a fury of intensity by 
the organised lie, the calculated false education, based, alas, on the 
natural patriotism and sense of duty of a brave and obedient people. 
Mere shooting does not terrorise sufficiently. The unsubmissive victim, 
those who shelter an enemy, those who refuse information, those who 
keep alive a spirit of opposition, must be not only sought out and 
punished ;. they must be so punished as to break their spirit and to 
make them loathsome objects in the eyes of those whom they might 
influence. Starving, beating, clubbing, the breaking of jaws and noses, 
overloading with weights so as to produce internal injuries ; all such 
things help towards the great aim, and if the actual offender cannot be 
caught, there are always some relations to be used instead. Add these 
adjuncts or preliminaries to the actual horrors of war on the large scale, 
war in which terrorism of the civil population is an accepted element, 
and one recognises the full truth of General Sherman’s dictum that 
“ War is Hell.” 

It is of no avail to plead against this judgment the noble qualities of 
heroism and self-sacrifice for which war offers the opportunity. Every 
plague, pestilence and earthquake offers similar opportunities ; but we 
do not for that reason use them as “ instruments of policy.” No doubt 
a war of defence, a war in which the ideal warrior, the “ Faithful Son ” 
of old Babylonian religion, faces danger on behalf of mother, wife or 
children, stirs-the human heart more deeply than any other activity of 
man. But in a war of aggression that element is small and the contrary 
elements immense. Our aim in this war is to stop aggression, to use all 
human means to stop aggression. Normally it is the business of those 
who seek peace to see consistently and effectively both that the law is 
reasonably just and that adequate force is behind the law. Then wars 
will not occur. That was the intention embodied in the League of 
Nations. If through the weakness of governments we have allowed the 
criminal classes to obtain a temporary ascendancy over the law, then 
the criminals have won their first great victory. They force us to make 
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war; but it is war against the war-maker, against war as an instrument 
of policy, against the substitution of force for law. 


The Ministry of Information has always contained an abundance of 
able men, yet it has somehow failed to satisfy the nation. People speak 
of it with discontent or vague irritation. I suspect that one of the 
causes of this failure is that, for reasons which can be easily understood, 
it has been set to do two incompatible tasks: to state with clearness 
and sincerity the principles of a sublime cause and at the same time to 
outwit Dr. Goebbels in ingenious publicity and salesmanship. I am 
reminded of the slogan of certain active religious propagandists : ‘‘ Why 
shouldn’t God advertise ? ” Those who do not see why He shouldn’t 
will perhaps also fail to see why our Ministry should not try to call our 
people to dedicate their lives to a sacred cause by outbidding Goebbels’ 
offers and explaining that, seductive as Hitler’s New Order may be, our 
travellers are ready to quote a still more attractive article at a lower 
price. 

It is the fashion of some popular publicists to tell us with a sort of 
exultation that ‘‘ pre-war England is dead.” Surely such talk is danger- 
ously superficial. What country are we defending? Pre-war England 
was the only England we knew, the only England that existed, when 
England rose up against fearful odds to fight for the freedom of man- 
kind and her own continuance. Of course there are changes ; change is 
an element in life ; but that spirit must not change. No doubt we shall 
all lose much of our daily liberty as regulations and controls increase. 
We shall all lose much of our comfort in the spread of impoverishment 
until the immense increase in man’s powers of production intervenes 
with its countervailing effect. We may lose much of our culture through 
the crippling of the educated middle class. But there is an English 
courage, an English standard of honesty in public affairs, of good- 
tempered discussion at home and freedom from intrigue abroad, a 
fidelity to that combination of idealism and commonsense, miscalled 
hypocrisy by those who are strange to it, which we may well hope to see 
preserved as strongly in the new England as in the old. I have little 
right to speak as a historian, but I certainly should find it hard to name 
any previous civilisation better worth preserving and developing on its 
own lines of progress than the England of the last hundred years. I like 
” to think of the place that may lie before her among the liberated peoples 
of Europe, if once that brilliant and disastrous continent, which has 
seldom lived for ten continuous years free from war or pestilence, can 
be healed of its wounds in a period of lasting peace. 

GILBERT MURRAY. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION. 
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RUFFLE-DOGS (and I believe in some parts of France truffle- 

pigs) have a gift for discovering the secretive underground 
truffle. I never had a nose for secrets; and whether from 
indolence, or from patience, or—as is most likely—from pure and 
unsuspecting obtusity, I have always been utterly surprised when a 
secret popped up its head and declared itself public property. I shall 
not readily forget three o’clock on the afternoon of Thursday, August 
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14th. I had sat down obediently to listen, not knowing what to expect, 
but telling myself that probably things had come to a crisis in the Far 
East. Mr. Attlee’s first sentence was enough. “I have come to tell 
you about an important meeting between the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister which has taken place.” I listened of 
course to all the rest ; but that first sentence had been like a match. 
It had sent my thoughts rocketing into the past, and then forward into 
the future. 

So the President and the Prime Minister had met. Things were 
different in 1917 ; and persons were different too. In the United States 
there was the solitary idealist, the lonely scholar, Woodrow Wilson. 
Perhaps he had something of the author’s instinct for copyright in his 
ideas ; or rather, and to speak more justly, he had a Puritan sense of 
his duty to think things out for himself, by himself, 


Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone 


and never compromising the integrity of his thought by any transaction, 
or even by full and equal discussion, with other minds. His successor 
to-day is a man ofa different type—still an idealist, who can number 
and grip the “ four freedoms ” ; but enough of a realist to combine his 
idealism with a shrewd feeling for the practical, and -with enough of 
the genius of communication to “ put his mind fairly ” to other minds 
and to discuss and concert with others the programme and points of his 
policy. And there is also a change on this side of the water. In 1917 
we had an Aolian harp—the musical voice and responsive instinct of 
Mr. Lloyd George, flexibly sensitive to each nuance of feeling in his 
own country, but limited in his own response to the range of sentiment 
in the one country which he intuitively knew. His successor to-day is 
again a man of a different type—a man with a sweep of historical 
knowledge and a sense of historical continuity (surely things never to 
be despised in the art of politics) ; a man who can understand both the 
European tradition of the centuries and the common tradition of the 
English-speaking communities ; a man who has in his veins—for we 
are all the sons of our mothers as well as of our fathers, though the fact 
is curiously forgotten—American as well as English blood, and is him- 
self, as he has said of our two countries, “ somewhat mixed up together.” 

The meeting of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill—the simple fact of 
their talking and thinking together—is the main substantial fact, or © 
rather the essential symbol of the main substantial fact, in the present 
state of the world’s affairs. (That they met at sea, and talked and 
thought together on the sea, which is the natural element of the English- 
speaking communities, only makes the essential symbol still more 
essentially symbolical.) The fact it symbolises is the common 
tradition—issuing inevitably in common thought, and bound to issue, 
no less inevitably, in some measure of common action—which unites 
the English-speaking communities. Mr. Churchill has himself put the 
point in his broadcast of August 24th. “ The meeting was therefore 
symbolic. It symbolises . . . the deep underlying unities which stir, and 
at decisive moments rule,-the English-speaking peoples throughout the 
world.” In that sense the meeting of mid-August, 1941, is the other side, 
the reverse, the complement, to the Declaration of Independence of 
July 4th, 1776. We were divided by that Declaration, 165 years ago; _ 
we have remained divided, and we are likely to remain divided—as 
States. But we have kept the same language, the same law, and the 
same general outlook on life; and by language, law, and general 
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outlook, we stillremain united. The Declaration of Independence abides. 
' The mid-August meeting will also abide. A coin has two sides. The 
relation of the English-speaking peoples in the British Commonwealth 
to the English-speaking people in the United States has also two sides. 

But the meeting of mid-August, however eloquent, and however 
important, as a symbol, was something more, and something additional. 
It produced, immediately, a joint Declaration of Principles—a state- 
ment of the articles of agreement of our common thought. It may 
ultimately produce, and indeed it must ultimately produce, some 
measure of common action. It is important to examine the significance 
of the Declaration. It is perhaps still more important to examine what 
measure of common action we may reasonably expect, and what we 
should be unwise to expect. 


II 


The Declaration of Principles is expressed in the names of the 
President of the United States and of the Prime Minister, “ represent- 
ing His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom.” Having met 
together, they declare that “ they deem it right to make known certain 
common principles in the national policies of their respective countries 
on which they base their hopes for a better future for the world.” The 
principles enumerated are eight in number. Before we examine them in 
detail, we may first inquire into their general significance. That general 
significance may be said to be threefold. In the first place, and on the 
highest plane, the executive heads of the two great divisions of the 
English-speaking communities have assumed for their communities a 
duty—the duty, as it has since been expressed by Mr. Churchill in his 
broadcast, of marshalling the good forces of the world against the evil, 
and of guiding the fortunes of the toiling masses in all continents into 
a high road of freedom and justice. To declare principles is to ac- 
knowledge duty: to declare common principles is to acknowledge 
common duty. In the second place, and also on the highest plane, the 
Declaration, as it is a declaration of duty on the part of the English- 
speaking communities, is also a declaration of liberty (and in that sense, 
as it has been called, an “ Atlantic Charter ”) for peoples oppressed 
_ and virtually enslaved by the march of aggression. It is a statement of 
a “ New Order,” based upon the full consent of each part, which the 
English-speaking communities desire to see instituted, and will help to 
institute, in the old world ; and as such it is a counterblast to the “ New 
Order ” desired, and temporarily imposed, by Germany. In the third 
place, and for ourselves, the Declaration, ‘‘ without attempting to draw 
final and formal peace aims and war aims ” (the words are again those 
of Mr. Churchill’s broadcast), none the less provides an authoritative 
statement of British aims, which need no longer be collected from the 
statements of individual ministers, but stand authoritatively expressed 
by the Prime Minister, and stand all the more authoritatively expressed 
because they have been drafted in concert with the President of the 
United States. And here it is important to notice that when one says 
“ British aims ” the adjective “ British ” is the adjective of the British 
Commonwealth, and not of Great Britain only. True, at the beginning 
` of the Declaration the Prime Minister is described as “ representing 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom.” But it is also true, 
as Mr. Churchill has stated in his broadcast, that itis the duty of the 
Prime Minister to make sure, as he has made sure, that anything he says 
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or does in the exercise of his office is approved and sustained by the 


whole British Commonwealth. 

The detailed terms of the eight principles can hardly be examined 
here. They include the principle of the Open Door, or access on equal 
terms, for all States alike, to the trade and raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity. They include the 
principle of International Economic Collaboration, in order to secure, 
for all alike, improved labour standards, economic advancement, and 
social security. But perhaps most attention will immediately be 
fastened on those parts of the joint declaration which relate to aggressor 
States, and especially to Germany. Of these it is sufficient to say that 
they combine, on the one hand a policy of the military disarmament of 
such States, and, on the other, a policy of their equal admission, on the 
same terms as all other States, to the benefits of the Open Door and to 
the trade and raw materials of the world which they need. Military 
inequality is thus to be conjoined witheconomicequality. Either of these 
policies in itself, and still more the combination of both, is likely to make 
large demands on Anglo-American co-operation. The policy of military 
disarmament, “ pending the establishment of a wider and permanent 
system of general equality,’ is to be unilateral. The vanquished 
aggressor nations will lose their armaments: the victor States, con- 
cerned to keep the peace during the period of reconstruction, will keep 
their armaments for the purpose of meeting any threat to peace. “ We 
intend,” Mr. Churchill has said in his broadcast, “ to take ample pre- 
cautions . . . by effectively disarming the guilty nations while remaining 
suitably protected ourselves.” That is an elementary prudence, but it 
is a prudence which involves a continuance of military expenditure after 
the end of military operations ; and here there is a burden—imposed 
and involved by the declaration of duty, and corresponding to the 
declaration—which British and American taxpayers are likely to be 
asked to shoulder together. That will be one large demand on Anglo- 
American co-operation. The policy of economic equality will make 
another demand. Perhaps it will make that demand particularly on the 
British Empire, which has been abandoning, in recent years, that policy 
of the Open Door which it was once its pride to pursue. At any rate, we 
must face the prospect that peace, if it “ has its victories no less 


renowned than war,” is likely also to impose its sacrifices. The | 


principle which affirms the policy of the Open Door has indeed a proviso 
attached—“ with due respect to their existing obligations.” But the 
less there is any sheltering, or any closing of the door, under the cover 
of a proviso, the better will be the prospect of general contentment and 
peace. Anglo-American co-operation is thus likely to have to face the 
strain of a genuine opening of the door. 


TII 


We are thus brought to the crucial question, What is the measure of 
common action which we may fairly expect to follow on the joint 
Declaration of Principles ? Some measure of common action is obviously 
involved. The question to be solved is, How much, and When ? 

We may begin by facing the simple but crucial question, When ? 
Here we must first draw a distinction—an obvious distinction—between 
the period of the post-war settlement and the present period of what in 
the United States is often called by the name of “ shooting.” On the 
basis of that distinction we may fairly say that the essential co-operation 
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which we may fairly expect, as something logically and justly involved 

- in a joint declaration, is Anglo-American co-operation in the period of 
the post-war settlement. The Archbishop of Canterbury has admirably 
stated this point in a letter to The Times of August 21st. “ The joint 
Declaration may be assumed to imply that the United States will join 
with the British Commonwealth and its Allies not only in declaring now 
the aims of peace, but also in endeavouring after the war to achieve and 
maintain them.” That is the fair expectation: an expectation of 
American co-operation—financial, economic, and (so far as the main- 

_tenance of armaments is concerned) also military—in the period 
after the war. 

We may now turn to the present period of war. Here, and so far as 
this period is concerned, the participation of the President of the United 
States in the Joint Declaration of Principles has not, in itself, made any 
alteration in the position or obligations of the United States. So far as 

' the act and fact of the Declaration goes, the United States remains as 
free as it was before to participate in hostilities or to refrain from partici- 
pation. We in this country naturally desire American participation. 
We desire it on two main grounds. The first is partly self-interested ; 
but it is far from being wholly so, for it is a ground which affects other 
countries besides our own, and perhaps affects them even more 
deeply. It is the ground of the shortening of the war, which would 
result from American participation : it is the ground of a quicker entry 
into the quiet of peace. But it would be fainthearted to emphasise that 
ground overduly. “ Sparta has fallen to our lot,” as an old classical 
proverb runs, “ and we must make the best of Sparta.” The second 
ground on which we desire American participation is as disinterested as 
it is possible for any ground to be. We feel that the participation of the 
United States in the actual struggle and sacrifice of war would increase 
the weight of American influence, and strengthen the value of American 
co-operation, in the period of the post-war settlement. That is a ground 
connected with the Joint Declaration, though it is not essentially involved 
in and by the Declaration ; and it may thus be argued that American 
participation would be in the nature of a corollary to the Declaration. 
But the word “corollary,” however qualified, is too strong a word. 
Participation in war is not a corollary which follows from a joint 
declaration of peace aims. It is at best a rider or addition, which may be 
“ tacked ” to the declaration, but is not inherent in it. The United 
States remains, in logic as in fact, free to participate in war or to refrain 
from participation. We shall do well to remember that while, by the 
constitution of the United States, “ the President shall from time to 
time give to the Congress information of the state of the Union, and 
recommend to their consideration such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient,” by the same constitution, and under a prior article 
and section, “‘ the Congress shall have power to declare war.” We shall 
do still better to remember how much Congress has already done, short 
of war, and to add gratitude to our remembrance. 

In answering the question, When, we have already largely answered, 
in anticipation, the question, How much? There would be little point, 
and no little danger of mutual misunderstanding, if we entered further 
upon issues of the nicely calculated less or more. In any case there is 
another and larger question, over and above the questions of When 
and How much, which had far better be discussed, and the discussion 
of which is far more likely to be fruitful of good. This is the question, 
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In what way : in other words, it is the question of the method for Anglo- 
American co-operation. Some have advocated the method of federal - 
union, and have therefore suggested the merging of the two Common- 
wealths—the American and the British—in a new single federal State. 
That is the line followed, in the United States, by Mr. C. K. Streit in 
his Union Now with Britain : it is the line followed in this country by 
Lord Davies in his Foundations of Victory and by Dr. George Catlin in 
his One Anglo-American Nation. But this is the line of constructional 
hurry which is likely to defeat its own cause. The British Common- 
wealth itself, within its own sphere, is not a system of federal union : 
indeed it has definitely eschewed such a system. Instead of the con- 
stitutional bonds of a federal system, it has preferred the more subtle, 
but not therefore less binding, links of a system of “ understandings,” 
or “ conventions,” under which autonomous nations, equal in status 
and independent in motion, have agreed to move together. It is likely 
that Anglo-American co-operation, at the most (and-we may also say, 
at its best and highest), will move under a similar system—or want of 
system. If I may end by quoting words which I have already used 
elsewhere, I would say, “‘ The system on which the associated peoples of 
the British Empire co-operate may also be the system which affords the 
best ground for their further co-operation with the people of the United 
States—and ultimately with other peoples. The flexible texture of 
understandings—common understandings—is the natural expression 
of that language of the mind (and of that mental content of ‘ deep 
underlying unities ’) which is the essence of Anglo-Saxondom.”’ 
ERNEST BARKER. 


THE BRITISH NAVY IN THE WAR. 


HE history of the first two years of the war may be summarised 

l into four periods : the “ phoney ” war ; the period of operations 

in Western Europe ; the period of operations in the Near East ; 
the commencement of the gigantic Hitlerite attack on-Russia, of which 
the issue is not yet decided, and the R.A.F. bombing of Germany ; 
with, above all, rendering practicable and dominating all operations by 
land and by air, the continuous battle of the sea communications. 

The opening of the war found the Royal Navy ready, but in strength 
sadly limited in large ships by agreements made in mistaken confidence 
that the defence of the British Empire could be maintained by collec- 
tive security, and, as regards small craft, by the policy of successive 
governments which failed lamentably, in spite of many warnings, to 
realise that the fate of the Empire depended on dominating strength 
at sea, and that a very large force of cruisers, destroyers, and escorting 
craft, was one of the outstanding lessons from the four-years war. 

The functions of the sea forces were clear, and were those hallowed 
by tradition, of securing the sea communications and the territory of 
the Empire from oversea attack, and on the offensive side of blockading 
the enemy by the suppression of his sea-borne trade ; also the active 
support of military operations where naval support was practicable. 

Throughout the first period, these objects were in general successfully 
attained by much the same methods as in the four-years war, though 
subject to the handicaps of the great States of Russia and Italy being 
neutral, and of the naval bases in the South of Ireland, so important 
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for the protection of our convoys, having been so gratuitously sur- 
- rendered to Eire as recently as 1938. 

The submarine attack by the enemy was on a larger scale than in 
1914, and met with some success, and the magnetic mine, though its 
dangers were quickly countered, caused some unexpected losses, and 
necessitated a very large increase in our mine-sweeping force. 

Subject to the submarine attack on the convoys, the Allied command 
of the sea was very effectively asserted and exercised. In the first 
three months of the war 735,000 tons of contraband, most of it raw 
material of great value, had been seized by the Allied contraband 
control, and Mr. Churchill, then First Lord of the Admiralty, was able 
to assert in Parliament that from two to four U-Boats were destroyed 
every week, more than 1,000 of our merchantmen had been fitted with 
defensive armament, the convoy system was working well, magnetic 
mines were being dealt with by methods which underwent constant 

~ improvement, our net loss in merchant shipping amounted to only 
100,000 tons, we had building nearly 100,000 tons of warships of all 
classes. The Russo-Finnish war, which lasted from November 1939 to 
March 1940, offered no opportunity for naval intervention. 

Many air attacks were made on both sides. From the German side 
both on our men-of-war and on merchant ships of all nations. They 
met with little success, although some toll was taken of our trawlers 
on the East Coast. From our side, on men-of-war usually in harbour, 
with results which appeared to be considerable, but could never be 
assessed with certainty. There was much mine-laying by both sides, and 
by surface mine-layers, submarines, and aircraft. The outstanding 
dramatic naval event of this period was the sinking of the Graf Spee 
and the rescue, in a Norwegian fiord, of British prisoners from her supply 
ship the Altmark. During this period we suffered casualties, which, 
though serious, were small in proportion to the numbers of ships 
employed. The Royal Oak, Courageous, and Rawalpindi, together with 
a considerable number of destroyers, submarines and trawlers, were 
lost, the submarines in the continuous effort, which was very largely 
successful, to stop the traffic of iron ore from Narvik to Germany. 
Losses were also suffered by the enemy, but, with the important 
exception of the Graf Spee, they were due almost invariably to sub- 
marine or air attack. On the whole, in this first ‘‘ phoney ” period of 

- the war, the results of the sea effort may be summed up by saying that 
the enemy’s sea-borne trade was annihilated, our own was protected, 
subject to some loss, the sea was kept open for the transport of our 
troops and their supplies, and no naval operations involving clashes of 
large ships took place. 

The leading events of the second period, which commenced on 
April gth, 1940, were Hitler’s unprovoked attacks on Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland, and Belgium, followed up by his successful invasion of 
France, and the entry of Italy into the war. Many naval strategists had 
looked upon the repulse of an invasion of Norway as affording a great 
opportunity for the effective use of sea power in supporting combined 
operations on a large scale under favourable circumstances, But, as 
became so evident not only in the case of Norway but in those of 
Holland and Belgium, the pathetic hope in each of these countries that 

- it would be the one which would be permitted to remain neutral in a 
world at war, had precluded staff arrangements, and we were left to 
make our plans in entire ignorance of the nature and magnitude of the 
local co-operation which we might expect. Moreover, fifth column 
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activities in each of the countries referred to had been most effectively 
prepared, and in the case of Norway thoroughness of preparation and the - 
surprise nature of the attack turned the scale in the enemy’s favour. 
They permitted the entry of the enemy to Trondhjelm, and his 
occupation of the only aerodromes available in Western Norway. 
His consequent mastery of the air, in spite of the gallant efforts of the 
Fleet Air Arm, could never be overcome. After the opening operations, 
our only real chance would have been a full-scale attack on Trondhjelm 
from the sea. We know that this operation was fully considered, and 
rightly or wrongly, the risk, which must always be great in the forcing 
of a fortified harbour, was not accepted. An attempted’ though tardy 
counter-attack on Trondhjelm by land forces alone was foiled principally 
as the result of the enemy’s domination of the air, and, although con- 
siderable losses were inflicted on the enemy both by sea and by land, he 
had no serious difficulty in substantiating the advantages which he had 
gained in the opening attack. ; 

The military operations in Holland, Belgium and France afforded 
little scope for the use of sea forces until the final evacuation in each 
case, culminating in the unprecedented employment of a flotilla of 
heterogeneous small craft to rescue a force of 335,000 men largely from 
an open beach, under the gunfire and bombs of the enemy, though at 
the cost of six destroyers, and twenty-three minor naval craft. But the 
sea communications with our land forces had remained open through- 
out, and were the means of preserving for the benefit of our own 
country not only large numbers of British troops and equipment, but 
of the troops and ships of our Allies, from which we have since received 
such generous and effective help. Without an island position and con- 
trol of sea transport, moreover, we could never have established and 
maintained the Governments of so many of the occupied nations, and 
thereby retained the moral support of their populations, which may in 
the future be translated into valuable practical assistance. 

The defection of France has imposed on us great difficulties in the 
exercise of our sea power. Such exercise must always rest on the use 
of adequate and suitably situated bases. For many centuries it has 
been a cardinal principle of British Foreign Policy that the Channel 
ports shall be in the hands of an Ally if possible, but at any rate of a 
well-disposed neutral power which can maintain her neutrality. They 
are all now in the enemy’s hands and we have to deal, not for the first 
time in our modern history, with a coast line in the enemy’s possession 
from the North Cape to the Franco-Spanish frontier. The measure of 
success which we have experienced, in the face of this handicap, and 
without even the South of Ireland bases, in protecting our trade, is a 
miracle of successful staff work, backed by unremitting effort on the 
part of the Royal Navy and the R.A.F., by the courage and adapt- 
ability in the highest degree shown by the officers and men of the 
Merchant Navy, and by unrelaxing toil in ports and shipyards. 

The “ Battle of the Seas ” continued during this second period with 
unrelenting energy on both sides, and toll was taken of our convoys, and 
of merchant ships proceeding singly, by surface raider, submarine, and 
from the air. The defence, however, had considerably improved, and 
there was a marked diminution in the losses of Allied cargo ships. 
Apart from this battle and the two successful attacks on Narvik, 
naval operations in Northern Europe were entirely in support of the 
armies. Narvik was occupied by our troops on May 28th, but by 
May 31st all our troops had been evacuated from Norway, though the 
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operations cost us the loss of the aircraft carrier Glorious, two cruisers, 
and two destroyers, besides some smaller ships. By June 4th our mili- 
tary position in France had been liquidated and we were left alone 
to face an enemy flushed with the success which had attended all his 
operations on land. In Norway and in the Low Countries the tasks of 
the Navy had been gallantly and effectively executed. They were to 
protect the sea communications of the armies, to give such direct 
support as was practicable to the military operations, and when with- 
drawal became necessary, to destroy harbour and oil fuel plant, and to 
secure the safe return of the forces with such of their equipment as 
could be saved. Italy entered the war on June roth, but before that 
time our fleet at Alexandria had been reinforced and on the 27th the 
first naval engagement, in which an Italian destroyer was sunk, took 
place. By the end of the first month thirteen Italian submarines had 
been sunk, of which three in the Red Sea. An important service which 
devolved on the Navy owing to the defection of France was to ensure 
that the French Fleet should not fall into enemy hands. Accordingly, we 
took temporary possession of such French warships as had found refuge 
in British ports, arranged that the French ships working with our Medi- 
terranean Fleet should be demilitarised, and performed the uncongenial 
duty of sinking or damaging French ships at Oran and Dakar. There 
were no other purely naval operations in the Mediterranean, 
except that on July gth our main forces obtained contact with heavy 
Italian forces, but were unable to bring them to close action, also the 
sinking by H.M.A.S. Sydney of the Italian cruiser Bartoleneo Colleoni, 
and occasional skirmishes between light surface craft in the Eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean usually terminating in the loss of an Italian 
destroyer or an unsuccessful chase. 

In the continuous Battle of the Seas, which had been turning in our 
favour, we suffered a setback towards July owing to the lack of French 
support and the use by the enemy of Channel and Atlantic bases flank- 
ing our trade routes. The loss of French escorting craft was in course of 
being made good by the addition of fifty over-age destroyers from the 
United States which had been exchanged for the lease of air bases 
in the Western Atlantic. 

The end of this period found the stage being set for events of major 
importance, the German air attack on England, Wavell’s advances in 
. North Africa and Abyssinia, and the combined Italo-German aggressive 
in the Balkans. In the air during August, September, and October the 
great “Battle of Britain,” intended no doubt as the forerunner of 
invasion, took place and faded out early in November after the decisive 
defeat of the enemy with losses quite disproportionate to our own. 
Hitler’s preparations for the invasion of England remained in an 
advanced state of preparation during this battle, and there is no doubt 
that the invasion would have been attempted had the Air Battle turned 
in favour of the Germans. The obligations of the Royal Navy were 
accordingly added to by the state of immediate readiness necessary in 
order that the enemy’s invading army might, if possible, be attacked 
by sea, but in any case that their sea communications should be cut 
with no delay. 

The third period of the war was marked by the transfer of major 
operations (always excepting the continuous Battle of the Seas) to the 
Near East. Towards the end of October 1940, the Italians, following 
the German example, landed in considerable force in Albania. A stub- 
born and successful defence was made by the Greeks, to whom we were 
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able to give considerable support by bombardments from the sea, 
attacks on Italian convoys in the Straits of Otranto, and sweeps into . 
the Adriatic, and a British force was landed in Crete in pursuance of 
our guarantee. The enterprising and successful attack on the Italian 
fleet in Taranto harbour constituted, no doubt, an effective indirect 
contribution to the Greek success in Epirus, which was established by 
the end of November, and a fleet action, though fought at long ranges 
and with no decisive result, demonstrated that every effort of the 
Italian Navy to support their land operations would be interfered with. 

On December gth, the British advance from Egypt commenced, and 
was continued successfully up to the occupation of Benghazi. Naval 
co-operation was acknowledged by Sir Archibald Wavell as having been 
of the greatest value. There were heavy bombardments of the coast 
towns, relief of traffic on the coast road by sea communications, preven- 
tion of any interference by the Italian fleet, and such interruption by 
submarines as was possible of Italian communications to Tripoli. The 
Fleet Air Arm made a material contribution by bringing down, between ` 
December 7th and roth, no less than 144 Italian aircraft for the loss of 
thirteen only of our own. Our conquest of Abyssinia and Eritrea received 
valuable assistance from our, practically undisputed, local command 
of the Red Sea. By the end of January the Italian defeat by the Greeks 
in Epirus, and by ourselves in the Egyptian theatre, was complete, and 
in this defeat the sea forces had played an important part. The naval 
battle of Cape Matapan, fought on March 8th, was a resounding naval 
victory. Fought under the conditions of a night action in which success 
depends almost entirely on the ships’ companies being trained to the 
highest possible pitch, it ended in the loss of three Italian heavy cruisers, 
at least two destroyers, and serious damage to one battleship, with no 
loss to ourselves. 

If Italy was not to collapse entirely, it was evident that her domin- 
ating partner must come to her help. Hitler did so to some purpose. 
Abandoning for the time the plan of invasion of England, he proceeded 
to march in great force into Bulgaria and to threaten a great offensive 
in the Balkans. At the same time he was able to send important rein- 
forcements to the Italians in Tripoli, making much use of French terri- 
torial waters on the African coast, and his air forces, operating from 
Sicily, brought off an attack on a well-escorted convoy carrying material 
assistance to Greece, in which we lost H.M.S. Southampton and suffered 
serious damage to H.M.S. Illustrious. - 

Not till April 6th, 1941, did Hitler come to the active assistance of 
his ally, and on that date his great spring offensive opened with the 
invasion of Jugo-Slavia and Greece. Our diplomatic efforts designed, 
no doubt, in the hope of establishing an effective Balkan front, had 
failed entirely. Jugo-Slavia met with the fate of other small nations, 
which had hoped against all experience to remain neutral in the face of 
German aspiration to world domination, and was quickly overwhelmed. 
Greece met with the same fate, in spite of the large army which we sent 
to her support, and was left with only Crete in her possession. Our 
army of the East, weakened by the detachment to Greece, and by 
requirements for troops on the Syrian frontier, was compelled by Italo- 
German pressure to abandon its conquests and withdraw to the original 
position at Sollum. Admiral Cunningham has told us that in the with- 
drawal of our troops from the mainland of Greece, “ practically every 
ship of the Mediterranean Fleet ” was employed. Some 45,000 troops 
were brought away with a loss to us of two destroyers, and the Admiral 
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pays a generous tribute to the Merchant Navy for their fortitude under 
persistent attack from the air during these operations, On May 1gth 
and the following days, the enemy completed his success by the occu- 
pation of Crete. Strong naval support was essential to ensure that the 
German troops should not come by sea, and was readily given though 
at high cost. The enemy was in overwhelming superiority in the air, 
and, though the majority of our troops were evacuated, we suffered the 
regrettable loss of four cruisers and four destroyers, most of them of 
modern construction. The final rearguard action devolved on a bat- 
talion of Royal Marines and was fought with their traditional courage 
and devotion, and not without heavy losses. The gallant sacrifice of 
the Jervis Bay, armed merchant cruiser, in the duty of saving her con- 
voy from an armed raider, afforded a vivid illustration of the necessity 
for protecting the convoys from the attack of surface raiders as well as 
of submarines and aircraft. Four only of the thirty-eight vessels of 
the convoy were sunk by the raider. 

The circumstances of the sinking of the Bismarck, which ship, no 
doubt, had anticipated a successful period of commerce raiding, 
demonstrated very clearly not only the existence of the considerable 
and widely dispersed forces which must be continuously employed for 
convoy protection, but the efficiency of the staff work at the Admiralty, 
and of the communications by which movements of the ships over a 
vast area are controlled, as well as the fighting spirit in the battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, and Fleet Air Arm, by the combination of whose 
powers the success was achieved. The loss of the Hood, and still more 
of the gallant 1,400 of her ship’s company, is to be deplored, but must be 
considered as the price of an important victory. Further evidence of 
the strength and the well-judged disposition of the forces required for 
the defence of trade against surface raiders is the sinking of no less than 
six of the supply ships with which the Bismarck was to have been 
maintained during her operations. The Battle of the Seas during this 
third period was being prosecuted with unceasing vigour on both sides. 
Our losses were considerable, and were in excess of replacements by 
new construction. The situation had not yet become critical, but it 
was evident that the vital importance of our life line in the Atlantic was 
such that no deflection of naval strength which could advantageously 
be employed in the protection of our cargo ships, in favour of the 
requirements of other areas of operation, was permissible. 

The fourth period of the war opened on June 22nd with the invasion 
of Russia by Germany on a 2,000-mile front. Then, for the first time 
since the defection of France, confidence returned to many who, like the 
writer of this article, had always believed that we should never be 
defeated, but had failed entirely to see how we were to win the war. 
The titanic Russo-German struggle is affecting the issue of the Battle 
of the Seas only to a small extent. It leaves the German raiding forces, 
both surface and submarine, free to continue their operations and our 
own heavy ships, cruisers, and flotillas free to defend our sea com- 
munications.- The Royal Navy appears to have obtained direct touch 
with Russian forces in the far North, the only place in which immediate 
contact was practicable. 

There seems to have been little or no diminution of the German 
air strength in Sicily, and our convoys passing through the Malta 
Channel continue to be heavily attacked. Nevertheless, the United 
States have shown, by their occupation of Iceland and other measures, 
that they have every intention of seeing to it that the generous supplies 
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which they are providing shall reach this country, some observation of 
the use of the Northern bases in Norway by enemy raiders should be 
facilitated, air assistance will be more effective owing to the transfer 
of the bulk of the German Air Force to the Eastern theatre, and it seems 
at least probable that the sturdy defence of the Russians, requiring the 
use of his utmost strength by the enemy, will have the result of exer- 
cising a deterrent effect on any measures which would render possible 
the use of Spanish and African sea and air bases by the enemy and 
also on curbing the activity of the sleeping partner of the Axis in the 
Far East: 

Our Government has decided to discontinue the publication of ship- 
ping losses, so that it will not be possible for the uninformed public to 
assess the actual effects of the above factors, but at least it may con- 
fidently be expected that our losses, which, though heavy, are still 
manageable, will not increase. The issue of this vital Battle of the Seas 
is still in dispute. Losses during the summer months have been very 
serious, and as the Prime Minister has told us “‘ The Battle of the 
Atlantic, although far from being won, is, partly through the American 
intervention, moving impressively in our favour.” 

In this connection, mention must be made of the continuous and 
tedious, though very. hazardous, both from the mines themselves-and 
from aircraft attack, work of the numerous flotillas of mine-sweepers in 
keeping clear of mines in all weathers the approaches to our harbours 
at home and abroad, in sweeping channels in the neighbourhood of our 
coasts, and frequently in clearing enemy or neutral waters which we 
might require to use. The advent of the magnetic mine, and of the 
dropping of mines in inland waters from aircraft, has added not only 
to the extent of the labours of the mine-sweeping service, but to the 
variety and complexity of the methods employed. 

No comprehensive account of the naval effort in the war would be 
complete without special reference to the work of our submarine service. 
The submarines play no part in great sea battles, their contribution to 
the success of combined naval and military operations is indirect, and 
since the results of their successes, though well known to the enemy, 
are rarely known in detail and with certainty to ourselves, they secure 
little publicity. Nevertheless, the power of the submarine to interfere 
with the enemy’s use of the sea in areas where surface forces are not 
available, or where it is inadvisable for them to operate, is of the | 
greatest value to the exercise of sea power. This function has been prac- 
tised throughout the war with energy and with the lavish use of all 
available strength. The execution has been characterised by ardour, 
fortitude, and well-judged initiative. The Prime Minister has told us 
that during I94x our submarines have sunk or damaged seventeen 
enemy warships and 105.supply ships. Not onlyisthe actual loss a serious 
matter to the enemy, but the oversea communications to his armies 
must have been much hampered by the delays and inconveniences due 
to the anti-submarine measures imposed on him. The much to be 
deplored losses in submarines and in their gallant crews have been in 
greater proportion than in any other branch of the Royal Navy. And 
yet it has been officially stated that entry into this service is keenly 
sought by officers and men. All honour to the submarine service. 

The work of the Fleet Air Arm throughout the war calls also for | 
special notice. It, too, has suffered heavy losses. But the judgment with 
which its operations have been controlled, and the spirit, enterprise, 
and courage with which they have been executed, have been such as to 
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deserve the highest admiration. The political decision to give to the 
Royal Navy the full control, administrative and executive, of its own 
Air Arm, has been thoroughly justified by events. The co-operation 
of the Navy with the R.A.F. has been thorough and effective, especially 
with the Coastal Command, but without the full control by the Navy 
of its own Air Arm it is probable that no one of the three naval episodes 
of the battle of Cape Matapan, the attack on.the harbour of Taranto, 
or the sinking of the Bismarck, could have been the success that it was. 
Sea power has indeed demonstrated during the war that it is in- 
dispensable. The principal object to which our strength at sea has been 
directed has been the continuous Battle of the Seas. It has made all 
the overseas military operations which we have undertaken possible. 
It has on some occasions helped them to success, and on occasions when 
they have failed has evacuated, at considerable sacrifice to itself, the 
greater part of the forces engaged. As far as its numbers, the location 
-- of its bases, and geographical conditions, have permitted, it has denied 
the use of the seas to the enemy. Officers and men of the Royal Navy 
have kept Nelson’s famous signal in mind and have done their duty. 
SYDNEY R. FREMANTLE. 


THE GREEK WHITE BOOK. 


HE White Book published by the Grèek Government on the 

| Italian aggression against Greece has scarcely been mentioned 

in this country. Its 183 documents were neither fully analysed 

nor even summarised in the English Press. Nevertheless, this collection 

constitutes an interesting chapter in the history of the war, illustrating 

as it does the technique of aggressions as they are prepared by the 
Axis Powers. : 

The Italian aggression against Greece did not really begin on 
October 28th, 1940. It was inaugurated on April 7th, 1939, when 
Italy’s fleet attacked the Albanian port of Durazzo and Italian troops 
landed in Albania. Whilst the Greek Minister in Tirana wired on 
April 3rd to Athens “ that the Greek Vice-Consul at Valona informed 
him that Italians in that port talk openly of an immediate occupation 
of Corfu in the event of a general conflagration,” different information 
was coming from Rome. On April 4th, the Chargé d’Affaires sent the 
following telegram: “ Count Ciano has given the British Ambassador 
the formal assurance that Italy has not the slightest intention of 
intervening in Albania. She desires to keep out of any fresh com- 
plications.” The same solemn declaration was given by the Italian 
Government direct to the British Government in London. A coup 
de main in Albania was out of the question: such was the formal 
assurance of the Italian Embassy. Three days later, on Good Friday, 
April 7th, the Greek Minister in Tirana telegraphed to Athens: “ At 
six o'clock this morning five Italian warships began bombarding 
Durazzo, They are accompanied by two transports.” On the 
following day, the Italian Government adopted a slightly modified 
attitude. It could not conceal the attack and the perpetration of the 
coup de main but gave another kind of appeasing assurance. 
The Greek Chargé d’Affaires in Rome edNagain. “Count Ciano 
assured the British Ambassador shat- aly% Pad no` intention of 
interfering with Albanian integrity: and.-independence, and that 
the Italian Army will retire asi/soon as order has been restored 
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and an Albanian Government friendly to Italy installed. The same 
assurance has been given by Count Ciano to the American Ambassador.” 
This telegram is dated April 8th. Yet on April 13th the Grand 
Fascist Council was convoked to accept the union—or should I say 
annexation ?—of Albania to Italy, and on April 15th Ciano announced 
the fact in glowing terms to the Camera det Corporazioni in Rome. 
The King of Italy thus added to his titles that of ‘‘ King of Albania,” a 
deputation of Albanian Quislings left for Rome to offer him the crown 
of their country, and the Italian Minister in Tirana was raised to the 
rank of Italian Viceroy. So the whole structure of Albanian inde- 
pendence was destroyed. Italian pledges last no longer than roses. 

Simultaneously with the occupation of Albania and the abolition of 
her independence, the suspicion arose that Mussolini intended to 
extend without delay the scope of his aggression, by repeating his 
coup of 1923, namely, the occupation of Corfu, on the specious pretext 
that the possession of this island by another State, even Greece, so 
much less powerful than Italy, constituted a menace against Italian 
security in the Adriatic. The diplomatic intervention of Great Britain 
at this moment saved the situation for the time being. Lord Halifax 
declared to the Italian Chargé d’Affaires in London that an Italian 
occupation of the island could not leave H.M. Government indifferent : 
indeed they would take a very grave view of such an act. 

To lend more solemnity to this warning, Great Britain gave Greece a 
guarantee against foreign attack. Though a similar guarantee was 
simultaneously given to Rumania, it was clear that it was especially a 
threat against Italian aggression, and that Greece was the main 
object of the British move. The wording of the declaration by Lord 
Halifax on April 13th renders this clear: “. . . H.M. Government 
attach the greatest importance to the avoidance of disturbance by 
force or threat of force of the statu quo in the Mediterranean and the 
Balkan Peninsula. They have consequently come to the conclusion 
that in the event of any action being taken, which clearly threatened 
the independence of Greece or Rumania and which the Greek or 
Rumanian Government respectively considered it vital to resist with 
their national forces, H.M. Government would feel themselves bound 
at once to lend the Greek (or Rumanian) Government, as the case 
may be, all support in their power.” 


Hearing of the projected guarantee of Great Britain to Greece, ` 


Mussolini forestalled it with one of his own. He instructed the Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires in Athens to assure the Greek Prime Minister that 
“ all rumours, present or future, concerning a supposed Italian action 
against Greece are false.” The Italian declaration added that such 
rumours were spread by agents provocateurs ; that “ Fascist Italy 
reaffirms her intention to respect absolutely the integrity both of the 
Greek mainland and islands,” and further that “ Fascist Italy desires 
to continue and develop still further the friendly relations existing 
between the two countries, and is ready to give concrete proof of 
these intentions.” 

There is on this point a document in the White Book which, even 
in such grave circumstances, may be considered amusing. It is a 
telegram from the Greek Minister in Rome dated May 12th, relating 


a conversation with Mussolini himself. The Dictator had for a long ` 


time ceased to be in personal touch not only with Ministers of minor 
States but even with Ambassadors of Great Powers. The Greek 
Minister met him at a State banquet in honour of the Prince Regent 
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of Yugoslavia and his Greek wife, then visiting Rome. The Minister, 
- in a diplomatic phrase, assured Mussolini that his declaration of 
April roth was deeply appreciated in Greece and made a most favour- 
able impression on Greek public opinion. Mussolini, taking advantage 
of a declaration of the French Government similar to that of Britain, 
sharply remarked that it was absolutely superfluous after his own. 
He avoided mentioning specifically the British guarantee, although 
more important than the French one which had a more or less 
academic character. In concluding his conversation with the Greek 
Minister, however, he added in an aggrieved tone that “a country, 
in its political friendships, should know how to discriminate between 
its closer and its more remote friends.” Mussolini was invoking the 
geographical situation of Italy to proclaim that his friendship was 
more trustworthy than that of the remote Great Britain. Actually, 
the danger to Greece and the future aggression was actuated precisely 
_ by this geographical proximity, rendered still closer by the Italian 
occupation of Albania. 

Hearing of this occupation, no sensible person could have any 
illusions about its actual meaning. It was the beginning of an 
aggression against the independence and integrity of Greece. This 
assumption is clearly proved by the official Italian declarations (two 
of which are reported in the White Book) made at the time of the 
invasion. The first is a telegram dated June r5th from the Greek 
Consul at Korytza (the scene of the later Greek victory). The Consul 
informs his Government that Signor Bottai, the Italian Minister of 
Education, speaking from the Town Hall balcony to an Albanian 
audience, said that under her new régime Albania, like Piedmont, 
would expand her borders within two or three years. The second, a 
telegram dated June 25th from the Greek Minister in Tirana, reports 
that “ Marshal Badoglio assured an Albanian Delegation that Italy 
would devote herself to the organisation and prosperity of Albania 
as well as to the extension of her frontiers.” The Viceroy of Albania 
also spoke of the creation of a “ greater Albania.” What could such 
assurances mean except a contemplated attack against Greece in order 
to steal Greek territories and annex them to an Albania already 
transformed into an Italian province ? 

On July 6th the complaints of Mussolini to the Greek Minister in 
Rome about the guarantees accepted by Greece against an attack 
were harshly amplified by Ciano. The Foreign Minister thought that 
the policy of guarantees “ liberally distributed all round” by Great 
Britain and France (as a matter of fact, only two guarantees had been 
given up till then) constituted a policy of ‘‘ encirclement ” and 
worsened the international situation. He added that he deeply 
regretted that Greece adhered to this policy by accepting the guarantee 
of the two Powers. It was obvious that the foppish Italian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs preferred to have his hands completely free for 
contemplated aggressions against smaller nations. The miracle of 
Piedmont could then be repeated with impunity at the expense of an 
ill-defended and friendless Greece. 

A long Memorandum from the Greek Prime Minister, General 
Metaxas, dated August 2ist and relating a conversation with the 
Italian Minister in Athens, Signor Grazzi, is among the most interesting 
documents of the White Book. The complaints and assurances of the 
Italian diplomat on this occasion were a mixture of Fascist arrogance 
and falsity. When bitterly criticising the guarantee given to Greece 
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by her friends, he showered declarations of Italian friendship for Greece 
and denied emphatically any aggressive intention. He was, however, 
rather embarrassed when General Metaxas referred to the violent 
attacks of the Fascist Press, official Italian declarations for a contem- 
plated extension of the Albanian frontiers, Italian pretentions to 
Corfu on the ground that it was a Venetian possession for 400 years, 
and similar facts. The Greek Prime Minister asked the real meaning 
of a song adopted by the Italian troops in the Dodecanese, which began 
with these two significant, boastful lines : 


Sbarceremo al Pireo— 

E conquisteremo il Egeo. 

(We will land at Piræus— 

And we will conquer the Ægean.) 


Metaxas did not hesitate to conclude the conversation by declaring 
to Signor Grazzi that, although Greece was keen to maintain the 
friendliest relations with Italy, she would, if “an attack be made on 
the integrity of her territory, or should her vital interests be assailed 
. . . fight to defend them.” This courageous and frank declaration, 
made in Rome as well as in Athens, never, it seems, convinced 
Mussolini of Greece’s decision to oppose force to force. Grazzi 
apparently lived under the illusion that such declarations were mere 
boasts, and he advised his Government accordingly. I hear from a 
good source that, after his return to Rome following the Italo-Greek 
armed conflict, he fell into disgrace and died—if he did not commit 
suicide. 

As time went.on, there was a multiplication of Italian accusations 
against an imaginary connivance of Greece with Great Britain to the 
detriment of Italy. Italy having entered the war in June 1940, 
Ciano and his deputies at the Plazzo Chigi constantly summoned the 
Greek Minister in Rome to relate to him the most fantastic stories of 
Greek delinquency. One day it was the story of the presence of a 
British naval squadron in Crete. Some Italian airman, flying over 
the island (a confessed violation of Greek neutrality), saw them dis- 
tinctly. A categorical denial from Athens follows, leaving room for 
the next accusation. Four British destroyers, the Italian Minister 
says to the Greek representative, are anchored at Milos. The reply is 
not delayed. ‘‘ Send somebody to see,” the Italians are told. “ There 
are indeed four destroyers there, but they are all Greek.” The White 
Book is the familiar story of the wolf and the lamb. 

The malice now takes its final shape. Dropping accusations and 
menaces, the wolf openly shows his fangs. He starts to attack the 
lamb, which “ troubled”’ the clear stream near him. On July rath, 
1940, three Italian bombers bombed and machine-gunned the Greek 
naval auxiliary Orion in Cretan waters. The same planes attacked 
the destroyer Hydra which rushed to the assistance of Orion. The 
Greek Government lodged with the Italian Legation in Athens a 
formal protest against the attack, but obtained no reply to their 
complaints. Instead, Italy multiplied her piratical acts. On July 30th 
an Italian plane coming from the direction of the Dodecanese flew 
over the Gulf of Corinth and dropped four bombs on the Greek 
destroyers King George and Queen Olga, fortunately missing them, 
and also bombed two Greek submarines at anchor in the port of 
Naupactus. A new vigorous protest from the Greek Government 
against this unspeakable act of aggression had no more success than 
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the former one. On August 2nd a new act of perfidy and provocation 
was registered. An Italian aeroplane, again flying over the Gulf of 
Corinth, dropped six bombs on the Revenue Cutter A6, which was a 
mile from Lagusa lighthouse, between the islands of Ægina and 
Salamis. A new Greek protest was as vain as the previous ones. 

Now the crowning infamy occurs. It is August 15th, 1940, the 
day of a great religious festival on the Ægean island of Tenos. From 
every Greek land pilgrims gather to pay homage to the island’s 
miraculous icon of the Holy Virgin. The ships which brought the 
pilgrims lie beflagged in the harbour, with the gaily dressed Greek cruiser 
Helle at its entrance. At 8.30 a.m. three torpedoes from a submarine, 
which obviously came from a neighbouring port, were fired at the 
cruiser. One struck it amidships, whilst the other two missed and 
exploded against the mole. The submarine remained submerged and 
disappeared. An attempt to tow the crippled Helle failed and she 
sank an hour later. Apart from the warship’s casualties of one killed 
and 29 wounded, there were several casualties among the gay holiday 
crowds. No one had any doubt that the perpetrator of this crime 
was an Italian submarine. The Greek Government, however, abstained 
from any formal accusation in order to avoid inflaming public opinion 
from which they had also concealed Mussolini’s previous aggressive 
acts. They merely stated that the assassin was a submarine of 
“unknown nationality.” It is only in the White Book that photo- 
graphs of the fragments of the torpedo are published, showing clearly 
the manufacturers’ inscriptions: UNIONE TIM. VERT. (TIMONI 
VERTICALI) POMPETTA IT/i1og 11529, etc. 

The threadbare pretexts exhausted and- the acts of concealed 
aggression completed, the ultimatum of October 28th came to crown 
the preparations for open aggression and invasion, the decision 
regarding which had been brewing in Mussolini’s mind since the 
occupation and annexation of Albania. A victorious Greek campaign 
against an army double hers in numbers and much better equipped 
avenged perfidy and aggression. It was only the assistance given by 
Hitler to “ the abject, subject province of Germany which we used to 
call Italy ”—to mention here the immortal epigram of Mr. Churchill— 
that turned Greek victories into an unmerited, though temporary, 
enslavement. The defeated aggressor plays now the role of victor, 
but histrionic displays do not last long. As the Italian proverb puts 
it: La festa dei baroni poco dura. 

DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 
(Formerly Greek Minister in London.) 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN FEDERATION. 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA does not date merely from the time of 
( Versailles and her importance in Central Europe has been 

great for many centuries. Referring to the victory of the Turks 
over the Hungarians in 1526, a British historian says: “ It has been 
one of the standing misfortunes of Europe that the Poles, the Czechs 
and the Magyars have never been able to devise any durable form of 
“ political co-operation. From Bohemia, the richest and most civilised 
of these three monarchies, Poland was estranged by religion, Hungary 
by religion, race and language alike. The conjunction of Hungary 
and Bohemia might have imposed a final limit upon the incursions of 
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the Turk.” Religious conflicts and power policy, however, separated 
the two realms and their leaders. The Polish Jagellons were to under- 
take the task of uniting the forces of half Central Europe, but failed. 
It was the Habsburg who was going to build up his sway over the 
nations which were not able to unite their forces. Yet, in the first 
period of Habsburg domination, up to the end of the seventeenth 
century, Christian civilisation was safeguarded against Turkish 
aggression by a Danubian Austria, supported at the critical moment 
by Poland and actually by all the Danubian Christian nations. To-day, 
though the Turk is not any longer the aggressor, another anti-Christ 
has risen. Liberty has to be defended on a larger scale than ever before. 
Is it too daring a speculation to suggest that a Central Europe has to be 
constituted as a vanguard for the defence of liberty by completing the 
architecture of European security ? 

German Nationalism is far from having overcome its explosive 
tendencies. Its aggressiveness will, therefore, have to be checked 
continuously, even when it is defeated in the present war. The phil- 
osophy, tradition and idolatry of force can only be paralysed by the 
realisation that another force is ready and able to resist aggression. 
There is no other way to fulfil our wish for freedom, for a liberty only 
limited by our desire not to affect our neighbour’s freedom. For the 
sake of European progress and civilisation narrow-minded nationalism 
must change completely. For the sake of the continent any possible 
aggressiveness must be checked, and by the creation of a united force 
attempts at domination must be rendered powerless. The general 
European interest requires a strong partner, not a weak Central 
Europe divided into several smaller nations, and a federation of all 
these peoples. Small, or even middlesized countries, each of them 
single and pursuing her own selfish purposes, can never be partners in 
any agreement with a powerful Germany ; for they would be swallowed 
up. Versailles is not to be blamed for having established—or rather 
recognised—the self-determination and independence -of the Central 
European peoples. The freedom of these nations was one of modern 
history’s most remarkable assets. Yet Versailles omitted a consolida- 
tion of these results of the first World War, for it did not create any 
effective guarantee for their freedom. Had they been persuaded 
to a close collaboration, European security would have greatly 
profited, and their federation would not have lost touch with Western 
Europe. German nationalism, faced with a nearly equal force, would 
hardly have been tempted to take an initiative incompatible with the 
spirit of European co-operation and collective security. But there is 
another aspect of federation: nationalistic outbursts between the 
Central European nations would have been mitigated if common 
interests and affairs had outweighed clashes and rivalries such as 
frontier claims and minority problems. They would have ‘profited in 
their security and economy and have had all these advantages which 
only a great union is able to secure. We missed our chance at Versailles ; 
it would be frivolous if a similar mistake were committed again. 

If one allows small nations to be overwhelmed by one or more Great 
Powers, two consequences may occur. The small and weak ones may 
be oppressed for some time, but eventually there will be some friction, 
some clash, a kind of spark, growing into a fire, as history has shown it 
before.: There is another possibility: the small nation, having been 
overpowered, succumbs. But the oppressor is too wise to press too far, 
and contents himself by tying down his victim by economic exploitation 
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and keeping him within the frame of his political influence. In 
this case the small power, unwillingly but not less effectively, throws 
his weight into the scales of the domineering big power. And the latter, 
having already endangered the European balance of power, after 
swallowing the small neighbour, is still more able to increase his 
menacing position. 

Until 1918 twenty-two million Germans and Magyars within the old 
Habsburg empire, supported by the German Reich of William II, 
dominated more than thirty million non-German and non-Magyar 
members of the so-called “ Austria-Hungary ’’: Czechs, Serbs, Croats, 
Slovaks, Poles. The old Danubian Empire, although it attempted the 
two solutions for the absorption of smaller nationalities, was nothing 
but a huge powder-magazine. Twenty-two millions were allowed to 
act on behalf of fifty-two, of which three-fifths would hardly have 
supported Germany in 1914. If the Danube valley, at that time, had 


_ contained, not a group of oppressed nations but a Commonwealth of 


free ones, how different would the European outlook be! Some politi- 
cians underrate the importance of these smaller nations, even should 
they unite in a federation. But there is one terrible rule in this game: 
if you allow “ master races ” to get hold of their smaller neighbours you 
might one day be overpowered yourself ! 

British foreign policy took a constructive view of the small nations 
and dealt with them accordingly. Palmerston did not hesitate to sup- 
port oppositional moves against Austria, when she refused to make her 
numerous peoples equal members of a commonwealth, throwing over 
all of them the shame of a short-sighted absolutism. The history of 
Greece, of the Balkans and the Near East contains many proofs of Great 
Britain’s appreciation of the usefulness even of small powers for the 
European balance. It certainly was not mere coincidence that, during 
the first World War, Masaryk met in London University with full 
understanding when putting forward his claims for national liberty 
and the independence of the smaller nations. Asquith maintained that 
“small nationalities are not to be crushed in defiance of international 
good faith, by the arbitrary will of a strong and overmastering power.” 
Britain’s warfare against Louis XIV, against Napoleon, against the 
Germany of I914, was based upon the faith in the national rights of 
small nations which, owing to their geographical position and historical 
mission, must be considered useful elements of constructive policy. 
German historians and politicians asserted that Britain’s interest in 
small nations was only meant to serve British policy. Should this be 
a fact, smaller nations will welcome it, build upon this strong founda- 
tion their own policy, and feel safer. In that case Britain identifies her 
interests with those of humanity, and that might be one of the explana- 
tions of Britain’s success in building up an Empire. 

German writers have been forced to confess a certain lack of psy- 
chological skill in Germany’s handling of foreign, especially small, 
nations. There are also other reasons for Germany’s inability to main- 
tain the successes from her remarkable exploits both in battle and in 
the economic field. Whilst the British reconcile or identify their national 
aspirations with those of humanity and its progress (and also with the 
interests and aims of the small nations), Germany adopted the role of the 
“ Herrenvolk,” unable to conceive humanitarian ideals different from 
its own. Italy, someone has said, based her power on her diplomacy, 
while Germany based her diplomacy on her power. British diplomacy 
always tried to win gains for her partner as well as for herself. Still, one 
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must hope for a different Germany to arise. It would not be wise to 
exclude the possibility of such a Germany getting on with a Central - 
European ' federation. Socialists amongst German politicians and 
thinkers recognise that Central Europe may represent a new Germany’s 
greatest problem. Central Europe might one day be the test for this 
new Germany’s ability for international co-operation. 

Will a democratic and constitutional new Germany be able to resist 
the temptation to use her numerical force in her relations with her 
smaller neighbours? Will she co-operate instead of dominate, within 
the frame of an All-European policy? Uncontrolled human nature has 
more often answered this question in history than good will, even 
honest good will. Therefore, Germany’s task will be facilitated by 
putting a federation of small nations on an equal footing with her. We 
must not waste our time in wondering whether European peace might 
have been saved if, early in 1938, there had been a political under- 
standing of the eight Central European nations from Danzig to Salonica, 
emphasised by a concerted policy and backed by their armies. We 
- must refrain from recrimination, which is never useful in building up a 
future, but we must not underestimate the principle of organic evolution. 

From 1920 onwards there was for some years the bloc of the Little 
Entente, a continuation of the Rumanian-Yugoslav-Slovak collabora- 
tion started in 1848. From 1926 onwards Hungary, and several: years 
later Austria, became connected with Italy. In 1934 Central Europe 
was divided into two spheres: the Little Entente and the Protocol of 
Rome, both based upon economic foundations. As the Prime Minister 
of Czechoslovakia I tried to bring these groups together. In the winter 
1935-6 I made an agreement with Schuschnigeg’s Austria. In 1937 I 
created a Czechoslovak preferential system, including six Danubian 
countries when the system was extended to embrace Hungary and 
Bulgaria. It did not attain either the solidarity, the variety, or the 
volume of the Ottawa agreement, but its purpose was similar. Political 
obstacles were eliminated as far as Austria was concerned; we met 
Hungary half-way in order to reach closer collaboration with her in the 
political field. Poland went her own way up to the outbreak of the 
German-Polish War. But in the present terrible crisis the leadership 
has reverted to those men who from 1923 to 1926 encouraged good 
neighbourly relations with us and all Central Europe. The more tragic 
circumstances in present-day Central Europe, the more will the truth 
be driven home :-in co-operation alone lies security! 

Is it a crime to discuss the sacrifice of a nation’s full sovereignty ? 
We might choose between the permanent danger of losing our sov- 
ereignty altogether without any compensation and our voluntary 
abdication of some of our rights for the benefit of a strong federation. 
It is obvious that authorities have to be set up and machinery devised 
to provide a Commonwealth administration and legislation for every 
matter of common interest of its members, if we wish to secure for us 
all the advantages of a great political and economic unit. The federa- 
tion should be headed by a Federal President, elected by a conference 
of national Prime Ministers for a period, let us say, of one year and 
excluded from a second term within the following five years. He would 
have to appoint the Federal Chancellor and the members of the Gov- 
ernment as well as the chiefs of army administration. He is, himself, 
supreme chief of the army. His privilege and duty are to decide upon 
the resolutions of the federal congress if disputed by the federal govern- 
ment or the majority of any national representation. 
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A Central European federation has to be based upon a customs 
union admitting internal tariffs for standard articles for a period of not 
longer than five years, Agricultural produce, the critical item of Cen- 
tral Europe, is to be dealt with by marketing regulations. A common 
currency has to be established as well as a common international 
policy and common defence. Besides a common currency there will be 
need for a federal budget, and taxes will have to be reserved by the 
federal congress and the national legislative bodies for the support of 
the federation. A federal bank will be placed under the control of the 
federation’s Finance Minister, and half of the national Post Office 
Savings Banks will have to be administered by this federal Bank. 

In some branches of production there will have to be some planning 
in order to avoid over-production and to facilitate the marketing policy. 
A Federal Minister of Economics will be responsible for international 
trade matters, whilst the planning has to be reached by agreements 
with the national governments. Ministries of Federal Foreign Affairs, 
Federal Defence, Air and Shipping, communications and posts will have 
to be established. A Ministry of Federal Law will, in the interest of the 
economic unit, supervise the co-ordination of the different national 
policies. The Federal Government will carry out a minority policy of 
strict reciprocity, and take under its protection any claims arising 
from the treaties and guarantee their execution. 

A Federal Ministry of Co-operation should foster by every means 
open to governmental power an effective fellowship of all national 
professional associations recognised by law. Effective provisions for 
the raising of the standard of living and for dealing with labour condi- 
tions will have to be a prominent joint concern of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the professional organisations. 

All federated nations have to be represented in the Federal Govern- 
ment by Ministers of their nationalities without special portfolios, 
whilst Federal ministers with portfolios will be assisted by Under- 
Secretaries of State belonging to all Federated nations. As regards the 
staffs, nationals of all federated countries will be appointed in the ratio 
of population. 

A Federal Congress will exercise control over the Federal Govern- 
ment’s budget and the legislation concerning federal affairs. Its mem- 
bers could be appointed by a two-thirds majority in the national 
parliaments, in the proportion of one member to one million inhabitants. 

On January 14th, 1940, some Czech and Slovak representatives now 
living in this country set up the first definite federative programme of 
this war, wishing to prepare the formation of a Central European 
Federation by bringing about a real union of future Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. In March-July 1940 a resolution in favour of a Polono- 
Czechoslovak union was agreed upon in Bucharest by some young 
soldiers of these nations making their way from beaten Poland to this 
country. In the meantime, the Union became a war and peace aim in 
very many Polish, Czech and Slovak quarters. In November 1940 the 
Polish and Czechoslovak Governments agreed upon a “ close co-opera~ 
tion ” of their countries. This,scheme is essentially different from a 
definite Union policy, which is growing into a clear and outspoken 
national effort by most Poles, Czechs and Slovaks, a great number of 
whom, fighting and working for the reconstruction of their liberty, 
want a Central European Federation. The Union of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia may be considered as the stepping-stone to a federal 
Central Europe. Its four Slav and four non-Slav nations have to find 
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a new, large and powerful foundation for their national life, keeping 
in fair balance all possible racial and power aspirations in a vast region 
of this continent. The consolidated order in these parts would be their 
most valuable contribution to a New Europe. 
Mitan Hopza. 
(Formerly Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia.) 


THE SUFFERINGS OF THE UKRAINE. 


HE Ukrainian problem has become the focus of the struggle 
| now raging between allies of yesterday and foes of to-day, 
Soviet Russia and Germany. The Ukraine, a country as large as 
France, attracts the covetous appetites of her expanding neighbour. 
Apart from being the granary of Europe, her mineral wealth is enor- 
mous, and export and import facilities are provided by her river system. 
Her rivers flow into the Black Sea, which is well equipped with excellent 
ports and harbours. - 

The Ukraine from time immemorial has been the highway for 
commerce and international intercourse between West and East, 
- North and South. In our century, where oil is the dominating factor, 
its significance grows, for it commands the approaches to the-Caucasus 
—one of the richest oilfields of the world. The U.S.S.R.—a compound 
of forty-eight different nations, different in tradition, history, often 
in language and religion—counts inside her boundaries, after the con- 
quests of 1939-40, over 41 million Ukrainians, a nation the next largest 
after the Great Russian. During the Tsarist regime the Ukrainian 
national spirit kept smouldering, and it fully asserted itself on the 
outbreak of revolution in 1917. However short-lived was the period of 
Ukrainian Independence at that time, the Ukrainians never lost their 
ardent desire to have, as they put it, ‘‘ our own home, our own truth, 
our own strength, our own liberty.” The Bolsheviks had to recognise, 
in however limited a degree, the specific traits of the Ukrainian nation, 
allowing it to use national attire and the national language. To go 
beyond that was proclaimed a sin against the Soviet system, which 
endeavoured to embrace the whole world, by building a world “ Union ” 
of units “ national in form, and communistic in essence.” Hence the 
recognition by Moscow of the existence of Soviet separate “ National” 
units, all part of the same Union, such as the Ukraine, White Russia, 
Georgia, etc. 

To make these nations “national in form, but communistic in 
essence ” was not so easy for the Soviet leaders, especially in the case 
of freedom-loving Ukrainians, Cossacks and Georgians. The majority 
of Ukrainians are of a yeoman stock. Among their old traditions are 
private property (especially as this property consisted of the richest soil 
in the world, the ‘‘ Black Soil ” belt), belief in God (however primitive 
such a belief with a farming peasant population may seem), and an 
ardent love of their mother country. Such traditions could hardly 
compromise with the communistic essence prescribed from above. 
Hence a harsh struggle of two ideologies, in which persecution and 
suppression accentuated the militancy of both sides. The conflict which 
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broke out in 1939 in Europe, Totalitarianism versus Democracy, gave 


the hope to the Ukrainians of some possibility of seeing their country 
and people free again in some not too distant future. Whoever the 
Ukrainians may be and wherever they are found, they all have one 
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main desire: to see their freedom restored, not only on paper, but in 
fact. 

At the time of writing there are in the Russian occupied territories 
about 20 million Ukrainians, while in German occupied territories 
the figure is approaching the same number. In Rumanian and Hun- 
garian occupied territories there are approximately 14 million Ukrain- 
ians. In Siberia, from Lake Baikal eastward to Vladivostok, the rural 
population consists of 70 per cent. of Ukrainian stock. In the Kuban 
lands, north-west of the Caucasus, the Ukrainians are nearly 14 million. 
In America they are over 750,000, in Canada they are the third national- 
ity. In the Far East as well as in South America many hundred thous- 
and Ukrainians are dispersed. All these want to see their-motherland 
restored to an independent democratic form of life. Their creed is 
genuine self-determination applied to small and large nations 
alike. . 

The last twenty-five years have displayed to Ukrainian eyes different 
forms which were called “ self-determination,” but in fact were not so. 

I. The Versailles system, attempting to safeguard the future of 
Europe against any new German war effort, and dividing the European 
nations into those who enjoyed complete self-determination and those 
to whom it was denied. These latter were placed under the domination 
of nations who often themselves but yesterday were under an alien 
yoke. Having received freedom, these new master. nations in Eastern 
Europe got their own back against those who came under their rule. 
Hence Europe found itself burdened with over 40 million of so-called 
“ National Minorities,” discontented, disgruntled, persecuted people, 
an easy prey to all intrigues of those who hoped to overthrow the 
“ Dictates ” of the post-war European order. 

II. Then came the “ self-determination ” granted and enforced by 
the Soviet system, “ national in form only, and basically communistic 
in essence.” In theory it was an Utopia, an Ideal ; in practice it was a 
bloodthirsty revolution. 

III. The third form evolved from the veiled demand of a defeated 
Germany for self-determination of all German people, the first step to 
further demands. This was granted by a tired Europe, and as “ appetite 
comes in the process of eating ” it soon turned into the Lebensraum 
theory, proclaiming that great nations are entitled to push in all 
directions and at the expense of their neighbours, especially if the 
latter are weak and their lands are rich. At the same time it proclaimed 
that the right to interpret the limits of its Lebensraum belongs to those 
who seek expansion. The Herrenvolk theory soon took shape, and again 
the Ukrainian and many other nations found themselves between the 
hammer and anvil of these expansions. Having experienced the 
Communistic “‘self-determination’’ (and this experiment cost the 
Ukraine about one-quarter of her population, exiled, destroyed, 
“ liquidated ” or deliberately starved out) the Ukrainians now have to 
face the Lebensraum expansion of Germany. Considering that this 
richest part of the world is in many places populated more densely than 
expanding Germany, two logical issues are to be envisaged. First, that 
Germany has to conquer that land; then, in order to colonise it by 
Germans, she would have to destroy, exile-or dispose of a great part of 
the Ukrainian population ; and finally to make that part prosperous 
_ enough to purchase the ready-made goods of German industries. In 
this way the Ukraine would have to become a “ raw material producing 
concern ” with cheap labour, and would not be allowed to achieve high 
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industrialisation at home, which, if achieved, would turn that country 
into a dangerous competitor to Germany. 


These (the Versailles, the Soviet and the German) were the three 


main forms of “self-determination’’ which were offered by the 
development of events to the Ukrainians, who ardently wish to achieve 
genuine self-determination. That is why the epoch-making joint 
declaration of the British Prime Minister and President Roosevelt 
aroused such an intuitive response in the hearts of all Ukrainians, 
wherever they may be. Mr. Eden’s words at Coventry (August 30th) 
will be remembered with gratitude. ‘‘ The principles upon which the 
post-war world will be based have been laid down in the eight-point 
declaration issued by the President of the U.S.A. and our Prime 
Minister. It established principles which will be equally valid for all 
nations both great and small. It excludes the idea of hegemony or 
zones of leadership, whether in the East or in the West.” These are, as 
the Ukrainians say, “ Golden Words,” encouraging words, provided 


i 


victory allows all nations to carry out this self-determination to its _ 


logical end, without building a half-way house of veiled hegemonies or 
subjugations. The Ukrainians, like many other nations, rightly seek 
self-determination. They will accept these promises only if events turn 
them into actual facts in a way different to what happened after the 
last war, when promises remained dead letters and after solemn 
assurances to Ukrainians. These declarations, countersigned by Great 
Powers, were unilaterally cancelled by those who occupied those 
territories and broke their solemn obligations. But fecriminations serve 
no good purpose. 

In the light of all this let us analyse developments since 1939 in the 
east of Europe, on which depends the future not only of the many 
million Ukrainians in the world, but the stability and peace of the 
whole of Europe.. In this respect the Stalin-Hitler deadlock and struggle 
of to-day is most educative. Here are a few facts worth pondering on. 
In 1939 the Stalin-Hitler alliance challenged the “ old world,” aiming 
openly to overthrow the existing régimes, first in Europe, and then in 
the world. This overthrow was to be followed by the introduction of 
a World Union of Soviet Republics (Stalin’s conception) or by a “ New 
Order ” of Hitler, based on the domination of the Herrenvolk (Hitler’s 
conception). Only after having overthrown the “ existing ”?” régimes 
did it seem possible that they would challenge each other, as to whose 
conception should prevail at the end. In the first stage of the struggle, 
the overthrowing of existing régimes, their aims seemed identical. In 
order to encourage Stalin to come out of his Soviet shell and partake in 
the feast Hitler offered him, and Stalin accepted, without the prospect of 
shedding much blood of his own, a free hand in Finland (taking away 
as result Finnish territories and in the very heart of Finland the ports of 
Hangö and Vipuri). The occupation of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, half 
of Poland, Bessarabia and Bukovina followed, and many other things 
seemed promising in a further common action. This was a piece of 
considerable political strategy on the part of Hitler, aiming to draw 
out Stalin from the territories where he and his confederates had 
practised an undiluted Communism for the last twenty-four years. 
From the moment of occupation of those newly acquired territories, 
Stalin’s and Hitler’s behaviour to each other became, from sheer 
political considerations, entirely different. Stalin immediately hastened 
to enforce his programme of Communism accompanied by mass 
confiscation, mass exile, “ liquidations,’ and a relentless war on 
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religion. Deliberately applied starvation followed, aiming to break down 
the spirit of opposition. Deportation was on such a scale that in Galicia 
alone, in a population of about 5 million people, in the first few months 
over 187,000 Ukrainians were deported, imprisoned and “ liquidated.” 
Having done this, the usual Soviet technique was applied and Soviet 
“elections ” took place. 98 per cent. voted for a Soviet régime and for 
a union with the U.S.S.R. This was immediately proclaimed and carried 
out. ` 

Hitler, having also Ukrainian territories on his side of the frontier, 
immediately proceeded to grant them all sorts of privileges, beginning 
with subsidising Ukrainian Co-operative Societies (great national 
Ukrainian centres) and cultural societies, allowing Ukrainian schools to 
be reopened as well as churches, many of which were closed a few years 
ago by the Polish authorities. He granted privileges to the Greek 
Orthodox Ukrainian Church, planning to use it as an instrument of 
propaganda if and when he succeeds in occupying the whole of the 
Ukraine. At the same time he suppressed the Roman Catholic communi- 
ties. He even proclaimed the Ukrainians to be equal in right with his 
Herrenvolk. Ukrainians, however, know well the price, for they had 
been deceived a few years previously when they were encouraged by the 
Germans to co-opt and form an independent Carpatho-Ukrainian state. 
Germany then sold that trump card to the enemies of the Ukrainians, 
namely to the Hungarians. This resulted in a bloodthirsty slaughter of 
Ukrainian youth by the Hungarian invaders and those territories were 
brutally annexed by the Hungarians, with an indirect sanction from 
Germany. 

With the Poles Hitler, preparing his Lebensraum, took apparently the 
line of first annihilating all opposition and then giving them a semblance 
of an independent State. This seems now to be in contemplation under 
the nominal head of a Prince of the Radziwillfamily. Thesame policy was 
applied by Stalin on the one hand in Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, whilst 
on the other Hitler gave refuge to the nationals of those countries and 
helped them to organise all sorts of “ Committees,” ‘‘ Governments,” 
etc., on German territory. In due course, in order to guarantee his rear 
and to secure a free hand in the west, Hitler decided to dispose of the 
Red Army and of the Bolshevik régime there and then. Hitler struck. 
The very same 98 per cent. of the population who but a few months 
previously, after the Stalin ‘‘ purge,” voted for a ‘‘ free ” ‘ Union ” with 
Soviet Russia, joining hands with Hitler to overthrow the Soviet yoke. 
Hence the easy victory of the German armies over those border state 
territories. When Hitler’s armies reached the territories which had been 
tuled by Russia for twenty-four years he applied his Lebensraum plan, 
for he had to dispose of the “‘ surplus ” population, especially with that 
part of it which was embodied in the Red Army and its reserves. Hence 
the systematic annihilation carried out by the highly trained and 
mechanised German armies against an army in which only three years 
ago over 16,000 Red Army officers (nearly half of the whole total) 
were liquidated by Stalin. In order to explain and whitewash the 
awful massacre now in progress the German propaganda machine states 
that the Red Army is putting up a stubborn resistance and therefore 
that very few prisoners are taken by the Germans. Naturally therefore 
what is left of that army is taking up “ guerrilla’ warfare, which an 
eye-witness calls gorilla warfare. 

It is in these gloomiest of gloomy days for the Ukrainian nation that 
the words of President Roosevelt came as a ray of light and hope. 
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“ There has never been a moment in our history when Americans were 
not ready to stand up as free men and fight for their rights ; in times 
of national emergencies one fact is brought home to us clearly and 
decisively—the fact that all our rights are interdependent. The rights 
of freedom of worship would mean nothing without freedom of speech, 
and the rights of free labour as we know them to-day could not survive 
without the rights of free enterprise. That is the indestructible bond 
between all of us Americans: interdependence of interests, privileges 
and opportunities, interdependence of rights. That. is what unites us 
men and women of all sections and races, all faiths, all occupations, all 
political beliefs . . .” ° 

These golden words should be applied to us Ukrainians : for this we 
live, work and hope. That is perhaps why the percentage of volunteers 
in the Canadian Expeditionary Corps was the highest amongst the 
Ukrainians in Canada in comparison with other non-Britishers of that 
Dominion. In the quarrel of the totalitarian states lies the best hope 
of the Ukrainian people to-day. 

UKRAINIAN. 


HOW EUROPE WENT WRONG. 


T is a bracing exercise, useful both now and for the future, to turn 
[e times from the war itself—from our plain knowledge of its 

immediate causes, its sequence of events, and our conjectures— 
whether hopeful or uncomfortable—as to its future; to turn from 
these to objective information from a neutral,. though sympathetic, 
source. This we find in an unbiased and scientific account of European 
diplomacy in the twenty years in which Versailles worked, out its final 
failure. Such a document has just been sent to us by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace in New York. It is called “ Causes 
of the Peace Failure.” The fundamental failure of Versailles is plain 
enough, and has been put to us again and again by our own Prime 
Minister. To restrain Germany, he argued, was imperative ; to con- 
ciliate her also was advisable; and we did neither. Anxious for 
revenge, and not without some just causes for complaint, which were 
exploited to the utmost, Germany prepared for war more rapidly and 
thoroughly than the Allies ; and recent history is the result. 

The Carnegie Endowment analyses these decades of diplomacy, It 
points out that the peace treaties were not mainly immoral or vin- 
dictive ; but that they were a collective failure because they did not 
envisage the good of Europe as a whole. The settlement they made 
was such that a great part of Europe wanted to undermine it. “In 
particular,” says the report, “ the refusal to negotiate with Germany 
created an attitude of mind in that country that has never subse- 
quently changed.” The report.admits that in the instability of the 
situation America, by her withdrawal, was a major factor. For, like 
Germany, France also had her grievance. She needed guarantees. 
Neither Britain nor America gave them. As for Britain, her particular 
refusal of support to France, her ally, is characterised as “ extra- 
ordinarily perverse ” ; and it is pointed out that her whole policy was 
weakened by a lack of co-ordination with the Dominions, who did not 
understand Europe and held away from it. This meant a lack of 
cohesion in the League of Nations. There was in fact no leadership at 
Geneva, from Britain or from any other power. In these circumstances, 
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the obligations of I919 gradually lapsed; at particular moments 
countries would feel strong enough to denounce them, they were 
allowed to do so and no constructive settlement took their place. The 
concessions were given, not in the gradual evolution of a constructive 
plan ; not even as bargains ; but because Germany, by ruse or violence, 
forced her former enemy’s hands. Geneva thus failed either to establish 
justice or organise security. 

The Report next considers the reasons for this lack of responsible 
leadership. It first blames the men who want to make money quickly, 
and who reap an immediate, though transient, advantage, from tariffs, 
armaments, loans or debts. It then considers the instability of a rapidly 
changing world; thirdly it says: “we cannot acquit democracy 
itself ” ; for public opinion brings into a situation not bold initiative, 
but inertia. Men want to do what they like, and sometimes they 
contrive to get what they want ; but, in general, they selfishly forget 
the obligations of that universal law by which the life of peoples can 
alone continue to prosper. Such are the conclusions of the report on 
the politics of these twenty years after Versailles. 

These considerations had already introduced the subject of business 
interests and their influence on Governments. But the Report points 
out that it would be a mistake to think that nations still go to war for 
simple economic reasons. What does lead to war is the restlessness of 
people who are losing their savings and their hopes for the future, and 
are told that a certain enemy is to blame. And although no nation is 
starving, yet the propaganda of power and prestige gives to such 
questions as colonies, protectorates, and the provision of raw materials 
a sense of pressing need. This diplomatic rivalry is pushed further 
when governments and business men foresee that in war they might be 
deprived of essential raw materials: in such a case they raise the cry 
of lebensraum, as though their very life depended on getting the means 
of political pressure in the constant diplomatic struggle. 

Therefore the report argues that, although poverty does not force 
men to fight for food, riches incline them to fight for prestige. Nations 
drift towards war because certain economic interests want armaments 
or tariffs, or possibly raw materials, and, even more often, markets. 
Governments likewise may be tempted to the excitement of war as a 
diversion from poverty or even as a means of warding off a slump. 
But, apart from these motives, the very advance of technology and 
mechanism—which should enrich people—themselves unsettle them. 
Mass production is just as often used for accumulating means of des- 
truction as for giving people more conveniences and comforts, But, 
apart from that, a success with manufacture leads on to a boom, which 
gluts the market and in turn leads to a slump; at this stage we are 
faced with what Mr. Winston Churchill has called the curse of plenty. 

But a further cause of general unsettlement is seen in the gross 
inequalities of income between man and man, between, for example, 
the rich American and the poor American ; and between even the poor 
American and the poor Chinaman or the poor Indian. Apart from that 
much misery has been caused by the breakdown of laissez-faire. It is 
too often forgotten that the doctrines of Adam Smith which built up 
through wealth the supremacy of the English-speaking world had much 
to recommend them. The liberal manufacturer who argued for free 
trade was in his way a benefactor of mankind. He provided honestly 
enough for men’s natural needs. But when the system began to 
organise itself nationally as tariffs, quotas, cartels, trusts, loans and 
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trade unions, it undermined itself. Free trade broke down completely 
in the world war ; and even when men tried to rebuild it, they found 
that it was collapsing in any case. The old system was already leading 
to economic nationalism ; and what had begun as imperialism moved 
by processes, almost too subtle to be easily recognised, towards state 
socialism, with which it gradually became confused. In both alike state 
competed with state ; and put friction and faction before co-operation, 
and the need of maintaining order. The report shows how the passing 
years provided examples of this : first the effort to extract reparations 
from Germany, which in turn led to German inflation, and, when 
America ceased to lend, to national socialism: this, once in power, 
proved the outstanding example of a nation organising its surplus for 
war. Behind the general movement already described, the doctrines, 
the example and the plots of Moscow led to discontent and uncertainty 
in many regions and classes, who were desiring if not to improve their 
own lot, at least to curb the capitalist. 

Such were the new factors which European history gave to the close 
of an age of expansion in which the nations of Europe, and especially 
Western Europe—with the English speaking world in the van—had 
used new inventions to win and organise empires so as to concentrate 
wealth in the hands of a few. Such was the triumph of the nineteenth 
century. It was the triumph of those who plan to get rich quickly. 
Within nations, and among them, it has now, however, broken down ; 
everywhere men are expecting a new deal. They not.only demand 
social justice, but they must also adapt themselves to the fact that the 
age of expansion is ending. Riches still exist for all, but few can make 
money quickly. We cannot therefore obtain true peace till we found it 
on the needs of a new age—an age which seeks co-ordination and 
co-operation, which, realising that there are few new regions to exploit, 
seeks to make the most of those already at hand, and which realises 
that, as war leads not to prosperity, but to disaster, it is no gain to use 
the surplus production for war, or even for the threat of it in armaments. 
“ What is required tf the world is to meet the challenge of the present age is 
that severally and collectively the nations shall pass over from a policy of 
aggressive expansion to one of co-operative development.” 

After the Renaissance, so.the report continues, the ambitions of princes 
and kings gave way to the ambitions of rich men, and these in turn have 
been organised in connection with the life of nations. All have broken 
down. The door to ruin is open. Men need to go back to what pre- 
ceded all this: the idea of a universal society, the reign of law, the 
unity of Christendom, the order and honour of that rich amity and 
commerce which, because it is founded on justice and is enriched by 
mercy, makes up the ideal of peace. 

Such indeed is the conclusion of this unbiased and penetrating study 
from the Carnegie Endowment. It states that the last great war showed 
the lack of a common foundation of principles in Europe. Religion, it 
argues, had become, in the 200 years preceding, a private affair. 
Christianity, instead of keeping its principles and authority inviolate, 
had accommodated itself to that philosophy of man and progress which 
was called “ enlightenment,” which believed that man was born free 
and had within his own nature the means of advancement. This led to 
individualism, to change, to democracy, to nationalism, and finally to 
tariffs and to militarism. And the last war was already the expression 
of this disintegration. Since the democracies won, they believed that 
they had but to go back to this philosophy to set all right. Their 
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settlement “ broke down because it reflected rather than transcended 
the contradictions in Western society.” 

At this point the paper takes a new turn. It speaks of the formation 
of an axis “ whose spiritual existence was an immense vacuum.” In 
the lack of anything better, the masses projected irrational and 
emotional hopes in the form of what the report calls “ myths,” but 
most men call “ ideologies,” which galvanised in a struggle to realise 
their hopes. And so we had social democracy, national socialism. 
fascism, and, beyond and through all, communism. To affront these 
democracy, according to the report, lacked the inner force. It could give 
peace to neither nations nor classes. Nor could it satisfy the spiritual 
hunger of peoples, for it was not in itself spiritual. Yet “ what is 
needed,” says this paper, “‘is an inner renewal of spirit of the nation 
as a whole, leading on to the discovery of new forms of social, national 
and international life.” Hoes 

The task is to preserve the spiritual tradition of Europe which is the 
very movement of life. Communism answers by destruction. Liberal- 
ism answers with what this paper calls a facile optimism in human 
nature that has been proved false. And Christianity ? Divided within 
and facing unprecedented furies from without, can it truthfully claim 
that it has the answer? Such is the final question of this remarkable 
paper. “ The deepest sickness of the modern world,” it says, “ lies in its 
lack of any genuine conviction of truth.” 

This poses the question which the Churches of to-day have to answer, 
and which they are certainly attempting to answer. The Pope gave a 
lead. For years the Vatican has declared that it could not compromise 
with such tendencies of the age as were secular, still less with the forces 
of disintegration. With awful seriousness but unwavering conviction, 
the new Pope gave his lead after the war began, both for Roman 
Catholics and for others. Is not the key to these questions the fact 
that his lead was greeted with the greatest respect, on the one side by 
President Roosevelt, on the other by the Church of England? The 
Archbishop of Canterbury immediately welcomed it. A year later, 
he united with leaders of the Free Churches, privately and openly to 
endorse the five points the Pope enunciated in 1939, and to supple- 
ment them with statements equally clear about the need of justice, of 
freedom for the unity of the family, of opportunity for talent, and of 
opening to all the riches and resources of the world. And behind all 
this is agreement in the divine truths by which men learn and the forces 
by which they share the life of the God in whom they believe. 

Such then is the position which we have now attained. This then 
becomes the question of the present time: how far will the Churches 
press forward in this work of co-operation leading towards -unity ? 
The leaders are ready to press on as far as they feel men ready to go. 
How far will they get a response ? The bride of Christ, wrote the Pope, 
goes out to meet the gathering storm ; how many will follow her, and 
how far? The Times published the letter from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; but none could point to an immediate response. 

We live in an age when great things are happening. The system and 
arrangement which are dissolving are not religious ; but there are many 
signs that while new systems in Germany, as in Russia, are openly 
hostile to Christianity, nevertheless Christianity is awakening to make 
an impressive answer. No longer intent on war within, no longer 
undefended against the menace from without, a band of men are 
gathering round them a constructive force to affront and charge the 
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dangers of the time. Europe in these matters has already gone further 
than America. In adversity she is discovering virtue. The war has 
taught the people of England and France something that otherwise 
they appeared unable to learn: first that to live with less amusement, 
less movement and much less food is by no means intolerable. They 
can face control and discipline without suffering. Furthermore, it has 
aroused them not merely to question the old system but to reject 
it as lacking in justice. The sons of the luckier or more gifted classes no 
longer desire a life of privilege and sport while others near them live in 
ugliness, monotony, drudgery and perhaps even misery. Not least, it 
has taught them that Europe must come either to agreement or destroy 
itself. If it uses its vast surplus to organise destruction rather than to 
share its forces, it will compass destruction. It knows its answer to 
the question Mr. Churchill asked in this connection in 1925, the 
question, ‘‘ Shall we all commit suicide ? ” It realises now that it must 
live in fear of ruin, or else organise on principles of justice, which all 
will be equally interested in maintaining. 

But all these which are plain enough now to common sense are not 
enough. There must be a spiritual impulse; there must be moral 
authority. There must be, not only in men’s single hearts, but in the 
lives of nations, a social sense, a social deference, to that organism and 
body of Christianity which Christians—even if divided—recognise as 
their Church, and which the States of Europe, not excluding the 
Germany of Hitler, have paid the clergy to maintain. When they do so, 
they recognise an authority above their own, and it is subjection to that 
authority which alone can save them. And if they can move towards 
unity by concentrating on the great things they share more than on the 
smaller points that divide them, Christian leaders and bodies will 
decide the future for good or evil. The differences between the Catholic 
and the Protestant, between the Established Church and the Free 
Churches, are drawn by the pressing needs of applying to the time the 
matters on which they havenow declared they agree. The clerical leaders 
have shown the way ; how far are the laymen prepared to follow them ? 

This is an age in which men are less interested in doctrines, and in 
ways of worship, than in the moral authority which will settle the 
rights of nations and tell how they ought to live. The Bishops and the 
laymen are affronting these questions alike. And the great step forward 
taken by the Church leaders is a signal of the mood of the whole country 
in its desire to recognise the mistakes so ably summed up in this 
American report on the peace failure and to apply its cure. There is 
some ground for hope that this clear thinking from New York will not 
be wasted on us. 

It invites clear action now. Various things remain to be done. On 
the one hand the clergy need still to insist on the points they united 
to make in The Times. They can insist in several ways: the Archbishops 
can apply pressure to the Government, the clergy can preach, organise 
and address the newspapers. Above all, they can work out their 
schemes along the lines where the Pope as an international figure, and 
Archbishop Temple as an Englishman, have already given them a lead. 
The clergy need to keep their different denominations in touch. They 
need to make it clear, as Mr. Arthur Bryant does in English Saga, that 
patriotism means a good deal more than merely military sacrifice, 
that victory in war will again be worthless unless it is succeeded by 
wise, generous and constructive peace, that twenty years ago it was 
Benedict XV who was sound and practical while Clemenceau and 
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Mandel were short-sighted fools, in fact that the sword of the spirit is 
just the opposite of the spirit of the sword. This, of course, may meana 
battle with certain sections of the newspapers and even with certain 
sections of the Ministry of Information. On the other hand, nothing 
can be done without co-operation with laymen, and especially with 
writers and with business men. The present crisis has had much to 
teach both. War pays some people, for even now, when excess profits 
are seized whole, many a home is profiting from enormous increases in 
wages. But others know that business must be wiser, and that a juster 
division, not only between men but between nations, must come. We 
must in fact have, as the report suggests, a plan so generally advan- 
tageous, so firmly grounded on economic reality, so adaptable to 
changing needs, and so united with the sanity of justice that Europe 
as a whole will have no choice but keep it. ROBERT SENCOURT. 


HITLER’S SMALLER FRY. 


HE Fuehrer is all-powerful and almighty; but it would be 
| wrong to assume, from the efficiency and the well-planned co- 
operation of all parts of his huge machine, that he is all-knowing, 
too. He is, essentially, moody, hysterical and a lazy bird; thus 
necessarily much of the decision and all the execution of Nazi campaigns 
is left with his lieutenants. Co-ordination was not Hitler’s, but Hess’s 
task; his defection and the abolition of his office as Deputy-Leader, 
his being replaced as chief of the “‘ Verbindungs-Stab ” by his dull and 
unimportant former assistant Bormann, leaves even more independent 
initiative with the “ smaller fry ” : Cabinet Ministers such as Frick, 
Funk and Darré, members of the Party Cabinet leading big organisa- 
tions, such as Ley, Lutze, Rosenberg, Schirach, von Epp, etc. For the 
fact that some of the outstanding leaders of Nazi-Germany, such as 
Goering, Ribbentrop and Schacht do not hold positions with the central 
organisation of the Party must not detract from that shadow-cabinet’s 
decisive sway over all matters of more than temporary importance. 
That inner circle, a sort of legalised camarilla, requires less even than 
the official rank of a Nazi Cabinet member qualifications of a moral or 
social nature such as are held indispensable in all civilised countries. 
Roehm and a number of his provincial sub-leaders were cynical homo- 
sexuals (and it was not for that reason that they were murdered) ; 
Dr. Robert Ley, Leader of the Labour Front and one of the most im- 
portant members of the Party Cabinet, is a confirmed drunkard, more 
than once, before 1933, prosecuted because of his drunken brawls ; 
Lutze, Supreme Commander of the Brown Shirts and, until recently, 
Governor of Hanover-Brunswick, had been dismissed from the service 
as a Post official for embezzlement ; Darré, Minister of Agriculture, had 
been, before Hitler assumed power, a young ne’er-do-well dismissed 
from every school where he “ studied ” with a record of laziness, in- 
capacity and arrogance ; and so forth. Hitler once laid down the rule 
that not the record—criminal or otherwise—of a man shall be the 
criterion of his rank, but his utility to the Nazi cause ; and Rosenberg’s 
“Mythus ” sets the seal upon that dictum by stating: “ The final 
criterion of values is the race-soul.” So why should not, indeed, a 
drunkard, a criminal, a pervert, make a staunch pillar of the Party ? 
They do, indeed. Apart from an unpleasant slip here and there—as 
recently, when a great public speech made by Ley over the wireless 
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had to be switched off before it ended and to be finished by an announcer 
reading out, embarrassed, the last sentences because the great leader 
of the German working class had too clearly betrayed his being fuddled 
with drink—they go on proving useful to the cause. In Ley’s particular 
case much had and still has to be forgiven. Not only that his true 
“Aryan” descent is more than shady: I have it from the good 
authority of a distinguished German politician, now dead, that his one- 
time neighbour, Ley’s father, lost the “ v ” in his previous name Levy, 
only when moving from their little home town in the Ruhr valley to 
Cologne, and I saw the secret protocol of a discussion Ley himself had 
with the heads of all his sub-sections, in 1935, confessing to his being 
“ tainted,” but having won redemption by shedding his blood for the 
sacred cause during the Party’s years of struggle. That redemption 
included a high-handed spoliation of the hundreds of millions saved up 
in years of toil by the German workers, all the property of the Trade 
Unions and co-operative organisations ; the acquisition for previously 
penniless Robert Ley of the industrial magnate Otto Wolff’s sumptuous 
residence in the Berlin Tiergarten and, together with the then Youth 
Leader Baldur von Schirach, East Prussian Governor Koch and 
Brandenburg Governor Kube the menace, in 1936, of being “ purged ” 
for embezzlement of public money on too gigantic a scale. They were 
saved, however, with the exception of Kube who some months later 
“ committed suicide ” because Hitler decided that he could not afford 
to shake public confidence by a repetition.of his 1934 mopping-up 
operation within his innermost ring. 

Ley for one is grateful for it. Among his untiring lickspittle speeches 
we find such sentences as: “ Germans, enjoy your life, for we have an 
Adolf Hitler !”’ or ‘‘ Fate has given.us a leader the like of whom the 
world has not seen for 2,000 years,” or “ The German people know that 
Hitler is their father and feel safe.” It is his secret how to reconcile 
this idolatry and blind obeisance with the interest of the working 
classes he was supposed to be entrusted with, presenting radical de- 
mands to begin with in order to blind: his enforced followers to the loss 
of all their former freedoms and achievements. Like Goering, Hess, 
Gregor Strasser and other early Nazis, plump, fat Ley had been an 
airman during the last war, if not a conspicuous ace. He was a chemist 
by profession, former employee of the famous German dye-trust, the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. But he had not done a stroke of honest work 
since coming home from the war, and became notorious for his drunken 
brawls during which he insulted and assaulted some of the most decent 
republican politicians, among them Stresemann’s Socialist Minister of 
the Interior, Sollmann, who gave him a good licking. Within the Nazi 
Party. he advanced to the rank of chief organiser, head of the Party’s 
Organisation Bureau ; in 1933 he was first made leader of the N.S.B.O., 
the factory organisation which, permeating German industry with Nazi 
cells, was supposed to resist the pressure of the great industrialists and 
other alleged right-wing influences exercised by not quite sincere 
backers of the Nazi movement. Ley’s importance rose when in 1935 
his organisation, together with that of the handicraft, trade and 
business organisation, merged in the “ Labour Front” comprising 
20 million members, which in turn created the “‘ Strength Through 
Joy ” movement. At the last pre-war Party congress Ley was able to 
boast of new membership fees at a rate of 32 million marks a month, 
and of resources of nearly 500 million marks—not such impressive 
figures however, when one considers the far greater amounts he found . 
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_ in the coffers of the former free Labour organisations : trade unions, 
banks, co-operative factories and shops, periodicals, newspapers and 
so forth, and the enforced contributions all German “ Werktaetige”’ _ 
have to yield. Ley failed with a large daily Der Deutsche, although he 
had pinched it from the Christian trade unions and enforced subscrip- 
tion on several hundred thousand of his subjects; he failed inastruggle 
he was forced to undertake against the Ministry of Economics then run by 
Dr. Schacht ; he is openly ridiculed as the muddle-headed, fat, obsequi- 
ous parrot he is. Yet he stays in power—mainly for the same reason 
which saved his neck in 1935, and because from time to time he is 
useful as a co-plotter for the radicals, the Himmler-Goebbels-Ribben- 
trop clique. 

Next to him in importance comes, among the secondary planets in 
the Hitler firmament, Dr. Wilhelm Frick, Reich Minister of the Interior. 
Sixty-three years of age, he was until recently the oldest of the ruling 
set, and one of the earliest members of it, for he took part in the 1923 
putsch. He was the first who attained ministerial rank in pre-Hitler 
Germany, as Minister of Public Instruction in the State of Thuringia, 
1930-31. After having, in that capacity, introduced “ patriotic prayers,” 
purged art of modern dancing, jazz music and the works of all modern 
painters and sculptors, made the Nazi race wizard Hans Guenther a 
professor at Jena University, and censored films and plays according to 
his lights and his training as a Bavarian “ Amtmann,” a sort of bailiff, 
he had to give in to a remnant of sense and sensibility. But as soon as 
his Party had been let into the sheep stall by Papen and a swindled, 
befogged and calcified Hindenburg, he was made Reich Minister of the 
Interior, and he has held that important office ever since. Not as im- 
portant as it was and elsewhere is, perhaps; for with Himmler’s 
ruling autocratically the Police of every description, Frick becomes 
merely the counter-signatory of edicts emanating from Hitler or who- 
ever may have suggested them to him. Even so, he is a prominent 
figure in present-day Germany, loyal to his Fuehrer, narrow-minded 
and pettifogging in his office, without brilliance of any kind but 
straight as far as that is possible within a régime for which he has coined 
the fundamental law : “ Legality is that which does the German people 
good ; illegality is that which harms the German people” (that is, 
the Nazi Party). Had he not come into the news as one of the group 
whose nefarious influence upon Hitler’s Russian policy was denounced 
by the Deputy-Leader’s sensational flight, Wilhelm Frick could without 
damage be left in the darkest background of a picture of the Nazi 
Pantheon. 

There is another to whom this applies for a different reason : Alfred 
Rosenberg, for a time in the limelight to such an extent that he nearly 
eclipsed divine Adolf himself, was cast into oblivion on the fateful 
August 26th, 1939, when Ribbentrop signed the Pact of Friendship 
with Molotov. For, whatever the versatility and unscrupulousness of a 
Nazi, this fraternising with the Bolshevik power, the arch-enemy, the 
“ scum of the earth,” was more than the spiritual adviser, the Prophet, 
the Apostle of National Socialism could have swallowed. The author 
of The Myth of the XXth Century may have had personal reasons for his 
frenzied hatred of Moscow ; he was by birth a subject of the Russian 
Tsar, hailing from the Baltic provinces. His curious concoction of 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s and Gobinean’s racism, Richard 
Wagner’s sensual Teutonism, misunderstood ethics of Hegelian and 
Nietzschean origin was, however, a very concrete outline of Bismarck’s 
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politics applied on a gigantic scale and backed by a German industrial 
dynamism craving to break the national fetters. There is as much of 
Krupp, Thyssen and the German Dye-Trust in Rosenberg’s mysticism, 
as of his “ Roman-Protestant Counter-Reformation.”’ 

Rosenberg, a man of 48 to-day, is officially the Leader of the Party’s 
Foreign Politics Bureau. That meant, in the early days of the Nazi rule, 
a great political influence ; for while Neurath headed the executive of 
the Wilhelmstrasse, he was shaping the idea of the racial empire. 
Through the power of the Party’s shadow cabinet he might have 
launched the huge engine of destruction welded by Goering, Thyssen 
and the generals, on the path of conquest, had not Ribbentrop been 
permitted to set up a rival organisation and, subsequently, been made 
Hitler’s Adviser on and Minister of Foreign Affairs. Such more personal 
reasons altered the great marauding scheme; instead of swallowing, 
according to Rosenberg’s map of 1934, first the former Hapsburg lands, 
the Balkans, then smashing Soviet Russia and taking the Ukraine as 
land for Germanic colonisation, forcing all Germanic countries around 
the Baltic, plus the Low Countries and Switzerland, into a giant 
Germanic Empire, Hitler’s front of 1939 was turned westward, and 
Stalin benefited from the spoils, pushing his frontiers across the 
Baltic states, half Poland and Bessarabia. No racial empire, this—no 
bulwark against Bolshevism. Of all that the muddle-headed yet 
fascinating mystic had laid. down as gospel nothing stands but a few 
sentences, sonorous but fundamentally idiotic. ‘ National Socialism 

. says that the race is the exterior of the soul, and the soul the 
interior of the race.” ‘ Freedom of research has only been instituted 
by National Socialism,” “ The strikingly low cultural level of the 
American nation is the result of the dominant position of women.” 
Whether Rosenberg’s nebulous conception of “ race ” and the whole 
pseudo-theological theory built up on it was the sincere dream of a 
half-baked young specimen of the Sarmatian intelligentsia, or merely a 
psychologically clever design to win over a discontented German 
people, can be left open. For the anti-Moscow chapters of Mein Kampf 
were, for the time being, shelved, and with them the High Priest of 
National Socialism. 

For a time he had been closely connected with Darré, Reich Leader 
of Peasantry and Minister of Agriculture, who borrowed the slogans for 
his “ new nobility of blood and soil” from Rosenberg’s phraseology. 
He is 45 and boasts of the fact that “ the National Socialist agricultural 
policy is not an economic system, but a political philosophy.” He may 
be right ; the German peasants whose patriarchal traditions were up- 
rooted when the law about the “ hereditary farms ” made all but one 
son penniless proletarians, and who has to produce according to 
orders, pestered with supervisors and with scribbling of lists and forms, 
will certainly agree to the first half of Darré’s tag. Instead of strength- 
ening fodder for their cows he gives them new and inspiring slogans of 
the “ production battle,” of their “ new nobility,” just as his colleague 
Walter Funk—in stature, ugliness and drunkenness a twin of Robert 
Ley—feeds the industrialists, despairing about Ersatz raw materials, 
running in Ersatz machines driven by Ersatz petrol, with nice catch- 
words: “ National products are always cheapest,” or “ Trade and 
industry must be subordinated to national demands.” It is not a very 
nourishing diet, unless one is made a cog in the Nazi war~machinery 
and hopes for the best. Funk, a man of 51, was once a follower of Dr. 
Stresemann and an economic journalist of some reputation, blemished 
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only by his alcoholic excesses ; when they made him stumble, he found 
his way to the Munich Brown House just in time to secure for himself, 
against some completely harebrained amateur economists like Gott- 
fried Feder, a career which led to the portfolio of Economics when 
Schacht relinquished it in 1938. 

Baldur von Schirach, a youngster of 26 when in 1933 he was entrusted 
with the Leadership of youth, that is all under 18, always counted as a 
particular favourite of the Fuehrer. He has done his utmost to inspire 
them with intolerance, disobedience to their parents, anti-religious and 
anti-Semitic convictions, and to make them “ zackig ’’—the typically 
Prussian form of “ toughness,” as the American would call it. He 
found an opportunity to avail himself of that Nazi-fostered German 
virtue when during the war, as Buerckel’s successor, he was appointed 
Statthalter of Austria—a position for whose particularly delicate 
requirements his moral and intellectual immaturity and lack of culture, 
his arrogance and stupidity qualified him about as much as a fox for 
minding the geese. He has a queer and efficient protection, however, 
with his master : he married the daughter of Hitler’s personal photo- 
grapher, Heinrich Hoffmann, a man who unconspicuously exercises 
some influence upon his deified “ model.” 

There is one more among the minor gods of the modern Walhalla 
likely to be mentioned more frequently in the near future. He is con- 
sidered as “ nice ” by many, because he plunged down among them 
from a comparatively exalted position under the old Imperial regime, 
and because such bloodshed and misdeeds as he is responsible for were 
committed by virtue of his military rank. For General Ritter Franz 
von Epp, Statthalter of Bavaria and new Reich Minister for Colonies, 
was, during the last war, commander of the regiment in which obscure 
private and lance-corporal Hitler served and, as a Brigadier-General 
dismissed after Versailles, formed and led the Free Corps which “ liber- 
ated ” Munich from the Reds, the left-socialist government of intel- 
lectuals, pacifists, Schwabing bohemians and Moscow sympathisers 
who had held sway in the first post-war period. He, through Captain 
Ernst Roehm, got hold of the gifted demagogue and spy Hitler, for his 
own ends until the scales were turned and he became a tool himself in 
the Nazi machine. As a one-time colonial officer of South-West 
African experience he was made head of the surviving Colonial Associa- 
tion permitted, contrary to the gospel of Mein Kampf, to clamour for 
Germany’s former possessions overseas. His recent appointment to a 
Ministry without colonies shows Hitler’s inconsistency and opportun- 
ism in that doctrine as well as concerning his anti-Moscow fundamentals. 
Though in his 73rd year, the old lansquenet is still vigorous in his some- 
what primitive way; he hardly realises what an important rôle he 
played in making Hitler and his rabble movement presentable to the 
Army and its Junkers and in destroying monarchism for their sake. 

EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


WAR AND JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY. 


HERE must necessarily be a considerable time-lag before the 

| effects of the war on the juvenile population can be accurately 
measured and scientifically interpreted. What we can see are the 
ostensible causes of a generally admitted increase in certain categories 
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of juvenile delinquency. These causes may be briefly listed as : lack of 
parental care and effective control due to the absence of the father and, 
sometimes, of the mother also; the uprooting of families and their 
transplantation on unfamiliar and, often, uncongenial ground; the 
closing of schools and failure to provide clubs and playing-fields for the 
absorption of unexpended energy ; in urban centres, the conditions of 
shelter life ; and, last, the general heightening of the emotional atmos- 
phere by war conditions. Mr. Hirst Bateman, Chairman of the Man- 
chester Juvenile Court, and a magistrate of wide experience, sympathy 
and understanding, regards the behaviour of the child as dependent 
on (2) sound teaching and example in the home, (6) sound teaching and 
proper discipline at school, (c) association with other children who have 
had the same help in their own homes and schools. He adds that in 
most cases the home influence is revealed as bad, a rider which one may 
venture to interpret as meaning psychologically unsatisfactory for the 
normal emotional development of the child ; and that, it will be noted, 
goes considerably deeper than the suggested causative factors which 
are attributable to abnormal war conditions. In a word, behind the 
ostensible social causes are the real factors, which are psychological, 
and what appear as prime factors are little more than precipitating 
conditions. 

In the absence of adequate statistics the writer turned to the library 
of a newspaper in order to secure a picture of the types of offence on the 
increase throughout the country, and a few characteristic examples may 
be cited. They reveal a remarkable similarity in the type of offence, and 
the widespread character of commission. Thus a boy of 13 steals thirty 
cycles; a boy of 16 and another of 14 are convicted of looting. A 
gang of boys use a raft under cover of the blackout to steal from a 
warehouse. Six boys hide in stables, dog kennels and under boards to 
loot the contents of a gas meter after a bombing. A boy of rz admits 
seventeen cases of looting ; four boys, ranging from 10 to 13, admit 
wholesale thefts from meters. An unemployed boy, aged 16, admits 
ninety-three cases of theft, including sixty-three acts of looting in one 
month from gas and electric meters. Three boys, aged 10 to 12, break 
and enter a house and steal from the meter. Three boys, 15 and 16 
years old, break and enter a house and steal £450 worth of valuables. 
These cases are representative of offences tried in juvenile courts 
throughout the country. Our quick survey naturally revealed other 
offences such as violence against the person and truancy, but in a 
surprising degree the present increase in juvenile crime seems to take 
the form of theft, sometimes that form of it known as looting, at others 
not, and to quite a puzzling extent a general attack on meters of all 
descriptions. 

Cases such as those given above are far more numerous in the 
evacuation areas and where air raids have been most intense than in 
districts little affected by the turmoil of war. For instance, in metro- 
politan London (vide the Metropolitan Police Commissioner’s Report, 
May 1941) the incidence of war-time conditions of crime are less pro- 
nounced than might have been expected—in London the number of 
indictable offences was lower than in the preceding year—but the rise 
in juvenile crime is a sharp one. The proportion of arrested under 21 
years of age reached the high level of 48 per cent. The Commissioner, it 
may be noted, comes to very much the same conclusion as the magis- 
trates of the juvenile courts throughout the country as to the apparent 
causes, namely lack of supervision, the closing of schools, the loosening 
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of family control and the general relaxation of normal moral restraints 
under the stress of war conditions. 

There seems to be little reason for resisting two broad conclusions : 
first, that crime among children has increased, and is likely, failing some 
vigorous constructive policy, to increase further ; and, secondly, that 
the war-time environmental background against which these dead-end 
children of the evacuation areas develop their antisocial activities 
is, if not a primary cause, at least the trigger mechanism for the 
release of latent criminal tendencies held under normal conditions in 
check. 

This is, indeed, the view taken by the Institute for the Scientific 
Treatment of Delinquency, which has a wide experience of the abnormal 
child and the abnormally behaving child. It is pointed out that war 
conditions ought rather to be regarded as precipitating factors than as 
“ causes,” and the circumstance that not all children whose schooling 
has been interrupted turn delinquent is cited in support of the view. 
Children, it is known,‘ go wrong ” for a number of reasons, among 
which are ill-health, bad social conditions, overcrowding, the drunken- 
ness of parents, and emotional conflicts arising out of the relationship 
of members of the family, notably that of mother and son, and son and 
father. It is probable that there are a large number of children who 
never get into trouble in normal times, but who are emotionally condi- 
tioned to get into it at once when the moral corset of home and school 
is loosened. It comes to this, then, that we uncover in times of war those 
of our juveniles who may be grouped, roughly speaking, as emotionally 
unbalanced and as potential neurotics. The feverish conditions of life 
in war, the strains of air raids and the intuitive consciousness that all 
the moral values which have been inculcated at home and at school and 
in the church are being jettisoned by the “ grown-ups,” must result in 
a process of rationalisation by which theft and similar crimes are 
justified to the perpetrator of them. 

Obviously, the problem is not one that should be viewed as peculiar 
to war conditions. On the contrary, it is one that is always with us, for 
in times of peace every home which contains an unhappy child contains 
a potential delinquent. For this reason the psychological examination 
of children so soon as they exhibit signs of emotional disturbance is the 
ideal at which we should aim, so that delinquency can be nipped in the 
bud, as it were, or removed in the masked stage of potency. Along with 
such expert examination must go also medical investigation and a re- 
view of the social background of the child. One or two actual cases 
treated by the institute named will give the reader some idea of the 
clinical material that comes in a regrettably small proportion of cases 
from the magistrates to the psychiatrist. 

A boy is brought to the clinic for stealing and temper. A medical 
overhaul reveals the fact that he is suffering from a disease of nutrition 
with sugar hunger and other deficiencies. The metabolic condition con- 
trolled, the symptoms vanish. A boy is brought to the clinic with 
delinquent tendencies. These, it is discovered, declare themselves only 
when the family lives in a bad neighbourhood. The bad milieu carried 
him over beyond his “ social breaking point.” ‘To quote very briefly 
from an article in the British Medical Journal: “ In fact, the records of 
the Institute for the Scientific Treatment of Delinquency show that the 
majority of delinquents referred suffer from anxiety symptoms, obses- 
sional neuroses, compulsive thinking, which are closely related causally 
to the delinquency itself.” 
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But to-day, in the turmoil of war conditions, at best but a very small 
proportion of cases can be dealt with on proper therapeutical lines and 
must be subjected to the rough and ready remedies of practical politics. 
Obviously, society must take measures against these young trans- 
gressors, even though it must shoulder the moral responsibility for their 
appearance. ; 

In the summer of last year the Home Office and local authorities and 
voluntary organisations drew up a plan for the accommodation in 
Home Office approved schools before the end of the year of at least a 
thousand children who had appeared before the magistrates for one 
form of offence or another, or as being in-need of care and attention. 
As a matter of fact, in the first months of the war the total number thus 
committed declined, but the decline was followed by a sharp rise, and 
there are to-day between nine and ten thousand children, mostly boys 
under 13 years of age, in such approved schools. The training given is 
commonsensical. The aim is to improve general morale through func- 
tion, the restoration of self-respect and a quiet and ordered way of life. 
Boys are told that they may hope to make careers in the Royal Navy, 
and in such ways are encouraged to pull themselves together. That the 
system is sound is proved by the results, 80 per cent. growing up into 
law-abiding and decent citizens. 

It will have occurred to the reader that the approved school, at its 
best, is a method of dealing with a problem the scientific approach to 
which is the rémoval of the cause or causes far earlier on. It is better 
for a child to go to an approved home than to Borstal (reserved now 
for the tougher cases), but it is better still for it to be saved from straying 
by being given. by society that which its nature demands: an outlet 
for emotional, mental and physical needs. Actually, to-day, the ap- 
proved homes throughout the country are full, and there are waiting- 
lists for most of them. What are magistrates to do with children 
convicted before them under these circumstances? They must commit 
the young offender to the-remand home. But these, again, are over- 
crowded, too. 

But the remand home offers something which the approved school 
does not pretend to offer, namely some attempt to get at the under- 
lying causes of the, wrongdoing. Probation officers are commonly 
people who possess sympathy, one of the first requisites for the difficult 
work of uncovering the hidden springs of conduct in the child who has 
“ gone wrong.” A period in a remand home makes possible an investiga- 
tion and a report back to the bench on the family and environmental 
condition of the wrongdoer ; and, it must be remembered, the magis- 
trates of the juvenile courts possess the necessary authority to call 
before them parents who have failed in their duty and to administer 
admonitions. It is considered that we need a good 50 per cent. increase 
in our remand homes to-day if we are to begin the task of coping with 
the rising tide of juvenile delinquency which has appeared since the 
outbreak of war. 

But better still would be some constructive policy for dealing with 
the dead-end children, a policy: which has as its object the diversion 
of abundant vitality and energy into harmless and even nationally 
useful channels. The provision of playing-fields and playgrounds and 
properly supervised’clubs are among the obvious first things that need 
to be done at the moment. Children with enforced idleness thrust upon 
them by society, wandering the streets of strange country towns or the 
lanes of an unfamiliar:countryside, need help, even as do the young 
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citizens of the bizarre troglodyte towns that are evolving from the great 
. air-raid shelters of the “ blitzed ” cities. 

During the last war it was precisely the same ; and Sir George New- 
man, Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, pointed out the 
physical, mental and moral ruin which resulted from war-time neglect 
of the young. 

Evacuation demands a long price for physical security. It has 
paralysed nearly all work done for youth, and so already we see the 
unwelcome consequences. There are 3,500,000 boys and girls in England 
between 14 and 18, and only one in eight is receiving education. 
Between the higher age level and military service age there is a further 
body of youth either unemployed and unoccupied and thus ripe for 
mischief and antisocial conduct, or paid at artificially high wage-rates 
that are in themselves a direct incentive to folly. Though the high wage 
factor in the production of the present increase in juvenile crime may 
not come high in any list of causal factors, it exists, as every magistrate 
knows who deals with such cases. The chief factors are those already 
named : the unmasking by war conditions of the potentially delinquent 
juvenile who has some emotional or physical trouble ; the removal of 
parental control; and the suspension of the life of kabit which is so 
vitally important in the building up of character. It may well be 
that we are too hard pressed to deal with this problem. Be that as it 
may, it is well that it should be stated that the danger may be under- 
stood and the eventual price to be paid known. 

GEORGE GODWIN. 


THE JEWS IN FRANCE. 


N every land that Hitler has invaded he has introduced his barbarous 
Janeen policy, by means of which he climbed to power, and in no 

country does that policy constitute such a complete and violent 
breach with its ideals and traditions as in France. The Jews in France 
were the first in Europe to be freed from the shackles of medieval 
disabilities and to receive the full rights of citizenship. They owed their 
emancipation to the French Revolution, in the early years of which the 
eloquence of Mirabeau and the statesmanship of Talleyrand combined 
to secure the extension of the Rights of Man to the Jew; and the 
favourable decision of the National Assembly was confirmed by 
Napoleon, who also brought the first fleeting taste of liberty to the 
Jews in Germany and Italy. 

Settled in France since the fourth century, the Jews made ample 
return for the blessings of civil equality, for they eagerly entered into 
all branches of national life and made valuable and even distinguished 
contributions in the most varied spheres of activity—in commerce and 
industry, science and scholarship, the arts and literature, journalism 
and finance, philosophy and politics. They produced a Rachel Felix 
and a Sarah Bernhardt, a Fromenthal Halévy and a Ludovic Halévy, 
a Catulle Mendes and a Marcel Proust, a Bréal and a Darmesteter, a 
Gabriel Lippmann and a Bergson. As far back as 1848 they gave 
France a Minister of Justice in Adolphe Crémieux, and during the 
following ninety years they provided many other able ministers, of 
whom perhaps the most brilliant was Leon Blum,.the first Jew in the 
Republic to achieve the position of Prime Minister.. Not only did they 
work in every field of human endeavour and contribute to their country’s 
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advancement, but they also fought in her defence whenever she was in 
danger. Both in the first Great War and in the present they were repre- 
sented more than adequately in the armed forces, not only in the ranks 
but also in the highest positions, for in both wars there were several 
Jewish Generals. 

Nor were the principles of liberty, equality and fraternity confined to 
the Jews of France. ` The rights of citizenship were conferred upon the 
Jews in Algeria as a body in 1870, and the right of asylum was extended 
to all refugees from political and religious persecution in other lands, 
from Heine over a century ago to the victims of Nazi oppression in our 
days. When Great Britain enacted a law at the end of 1905 to restrict 
the immigration of aliens, France continued to offer an asylum to 
foreigners, without qualification or limitation, and thus thousands of 
Jews from Russia and Rumania were welcomed in her midst. When 
refugees from Nazi Germany who had settled in.Czechoslovakia could 
no longer remain there without risk, or were forbidden to continue 
publishing their papers, they found a friendly haven in Paris. The 
French people,-particularly its writers and scholars, showed the keenest 
sympathy with the victims of Hitler. All French members of German 
academic bodies resigned. Many Jewish scientists were appointed to 
positions in State and industrial laboratories ; a great many books of 
German-Jewish authors were translated into French; and plays by 
Jewish. or other German dramatists were performed. As Jerome 
Tharaud, one of the brothers Tharaud, who was often critical of Jews, 
observed: “ Now the French and the Jews have the same enemies. 
Whatever we think of some Jews, our duty is to protest against the 
outrageous German action.” No wonder, therefore, that the 250,000 
Jewish citizens of France and the 100,000 Jewish immigrants or refugees 
believed that they were much safer from the Nazi peril than the Jews 
in any other country on the Continent. 

All the more tragic, therefore, is the contrast now presented by the 
fate of the Jews across the Channel. The perfect equality that they 
had enjoyed, the honours and fame they had attained, the highly 
developed communal organisation that they had built up, have all 
vanished as in a dream. . With relatively few exceptions, the Jews have 
all been reduced to the helpless and humiliating plight to which millions 
of their brethren have been condemned in the various lands under Nazi 
domination, the difference between those in Occupied and Unoccupied 
France being only one of degree. The Vichy Government were not 
obliged by the terms of the Armistice to adopt Germany’s “ racial ” 
legislation, and a stronger Government, with a greater regard for the 
country’s honour, would have resisted the pressure of the conqueror. 
But unfortunately the poison of Nazi ideology, thanks to the activity 
of a swarm of agents well supplied with money, and the corruption and 
co-operation of native reactionaries; had begun to infect and befuddle 
public opinion some years before the war. The most bellicose of the 
agitators was Darquier de Pellepoix, whose paper, La France Enchatnée, 
demanded that immediately after the declaration of war all Jews 
between the ages of 17 and 60 should be placed in the front ranks of the 
fighting troops. In Alsace-Lorraine there was such virulent propaganda, 
stimulated by a French imitation of the obscene Sivermey and the use 
of such Nazi slogans as “ The Jews are our misfortune! ” that the 
Government subsidised the local press in order to provide a corrective. 
By the spring of 1939 the spread of anti-Semitic propaganda had 
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become so menacing that the Government passed a special law on 
_ April 21st for the prosecution of those guilty of racial defamation, but 
this measure did not result in the suppression of the evil. Jew-baiting 
` continued even after the outbreak of the war, although it was announced 
that as many as 60,000 Jews, about half of them refugees, were serving 
under the French flag. The Government therefore used the gooth 
anniversary of the birth of the French Jewish scholar, Rashi, in 
February 1940, as an opportunity to distribute literature showing that 
Jews had been settled in the country for sixteen centuries; and two 
months later the Premier, M. Reynaud, delivered a strong denunciation 
of race-hatred in a wireless broadcast. Such, then, was the atmosphere 
when France collapsed. 

The Jews immediately realised that if they fell into the clutches of 
the enemy they would be subjected to the same ill-treatment that had 
already overtaken their fellow-Jews in other invaded lands. The tens 
of thousands of German and Austrian refugees, as well as those who 
had fled from the Low Countries, had particular reason to fear. A large 
proportion had been interned only a few weeks before the German 
break-through, and when it became known that one of the terms of the 
armistice was the surrender of political refugees, they were seized with 
panic and many committed suicide. All Jews, whether French citizens 
or not, who could possibly flee, stampeded in the direction of the 
Spanish frontier, anxious to reach Portugal or the French colonies in 
North Africa, but only a comparatively small number of. the 400,000 
concentrated along the border were allowed to cross it. 

The invaders immediately began their régime by spreading the report 
that the Jews were responsible for the fall of France. The lie was 
disseminated in the press and over the radio, with the result that anti- 
Jewish demonstrations took place in Paris and Toulouse, followed later 
by more serious excesses in Nice, Lyons, Marseilles, and Vichy itself, 
In accordance with the terms of the Armistice all refugees from the 
Reich who had sought safety in the unoccupied zone were ordered to 
return northward. A swarm of Gestapo officials were brought to Paris 
for the purpose of rounding them up, but many of the refugees escaped 
what they feared would be a worse fate by taking their lives. During 
the twenty-four hours before the entry of the enemy, there were. 800 
suicides in the capital alone. The Vichy Government, under German 
pressure, rescinded on August 26th the decree forbidding racial attacks 
in the press, as a first step in the process of Gleichschaltung. A new anti- 
Jewish paper, France au Travail, demanded the abolition of the Jewish 
quarter in Paris, and Paris-Soiy clamoured for “a total and daring 
solution of the Jewish problem.” Theatres and other places of entertain- 
ment in Paris refused to admit “ Jews and negroes,” some cafés were 
also barred to Jews, and films containing “ evidence ” of Jewish “ ritual 
murder ” were shown under Nazi auspices both in the capital and other 
cities. 

The Germans adopted in Occupied France all the usual outrageous 
measures by which they had made themselves loathed in other countries. 
They carried out numerous raids upon the homes of Jews, as of others, 
on special political pretexts, for the purpose of plunder. They also 
raided the premises of many Jewish institutions in Paris and stole 
60,000 volumes, besides many documents, from Jewish libraries and 
archives, including the original protocols of the Sanhedrin—the Jewish ` 
Assembly convened by Napoleon in 1807 to discuss the position of 
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French Jewry. A census of Jews and the marking of their shops was 


ordered, and all Jews were required to register with the police on pain. 


of imprisonment and the confiscation of their entire fortune. In 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, and Tours Jews had to wear yellow armbands, 
and the identity cards and sojourn permits of Jews in many cities were 
stamped with the letter J. All Jews were dismissed from administrative 
or public positions, as well as from the press, the stage, film studios and 
wireless stations. The Jewish ritual method of slaughter was banned in 
the occupied area ; all Jewish institutions in Paris were closed except 
the Great Syñagogue in tlie Rue de la Victoire; the synagogue at 
Nancy was converted into a fodder storehouse ; and the synagogue 


at Strasbourg, one of the finest buildings in the city, was razed to the 


ground. 

All “ non-Aryan ” prisoners of war were removed to Germany. The 
frontiers of Occupied France were closed to Jews, and those in the 
capital were subjected to curfew. The robbery of Jewish property was 
carried out under the pseudo-legal guise of “ Aryanisation,” and by the 
spring of this year 11,000. Jewish concerns in Paris had been sold for 
ridiculous sums to non-Jews. The Nazi-sponsored ‘‘ Rassemblement 
National Français ” also participated in the orgy of plunder, and, with 
German approval, seized the houses and property of about twenty Jews, 
including the house of M. Georges Mandel, the former Minister of the 
Colonies, in which it established its welfare centre. By the month of 
May, 1941, Jews were completely eliminated from economic life in 
Occupied France by a decree issued by the Military Commander in 
Paris. Three new anti-Semitic propaganda centres were opened in the 
capital, one of which, Le Front Nouveau, a youth organisation, painted 
anti-Semitic slogans on the walls and distributed inflammatory leaflets ; 
and the Jew-baiter, Jacques Doriot, installed his organisation in the 
Rothschild château in the Basses Alpes, from which he conducted a 
vast propaganda campaign. f 

The Jews in Alsace and Lorraine were singled out for special treat- 
ment. Of the 35,000 Jews who had lived there 15,000 who had been in 
the front line (including those in Strasbourg) were evacuated at the 
beginning of the war. But after the invasion the Germans organised a 
pogrom at Mulhouse, used this as a pretext to order the expulsion of the 
remaining 20,000 Jews in those provinces, on the ground that the 
population was opposed to their presence, and robbed them of all their 
possessions except just enough money to enable them to reach Lyons 
in the unoccupied zone. These Jews were only part of the French- 
speaking population deported from Alsace-Lorraine ;-but although they 
received some benefit from the general aid given by the Government to 
the deportees, their permanent settlement was a burden thrust upon 
the Jewish relief organisations, which had the utmost difficulty in 
supporting the 15,000 Jews previously evicted from Alsace and 6,000 
from Baden and the Palatinate. l 

The Vichy Government, so far from uttering any protest against these 
manifold violations of elementary justice, soon adopted the Nazi code 
itself. On October rrth, 1940, Marshal Pétain declared that the -new 
order in France would not be “ a servile imitation of foreign régimes,” 
but seven days later this Government published two decrees which 
marked the legal introduction of the racial principle in France. The 
first defined a Jew as any person descended from three grandparents of 
the Jewish race, or descended from two grandparents of the same race 
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and married to a Jewish consort. It declared that all Jews were excluded 
from the Government and municipal service, and from positions in the 
armed forces, educational institutions, and enterprises subsidised by a 
public body ; that other public positions were not open to Jews unless 
they had served in the war of 1914-18 or had been mentioned in 
despatches in the campaign of 1939-40, or were decorated with the 
military title of the Legion of Honour or with the Military Medal ; that 
the liberal professions were open to Jews, but subject to regulations 
limiting them to a proportion ;, and that they were unreservedly 
excluded from managerial positions in the press, film studios, theatres, 
cinemas, and broadcasting stations. Jews who had rendered exceptional 
services to.the State in the literary, scientific, and artistic fields, might 
secure exemption from the prohibitions by individual decrees passed by 
the Council of State; and those subject to dismissal were given two 
months’ notice and also a pension if they had served at least fifteen 
years. Bergson proudly refused to claim immunity and resigned his 
professorship at the Collège de France, which he had held since rg00. 
The second decree, which related to Jewish aliens, provided that they 
should be interned in special camps or might be assigned a compulsory 
residence by decision of the departmental prefect. The protection of 
French citizenship previously accorded to all aliens who had joined the 
army had been withdrawn on July 14th. Even before these decrees 
were passed a number of prominent Jews who had left the country 
after the invasion were deprived of their citizenship and property. 
These included five members of the Rothschild family and several 
wealthy bankers, jewellers and art dealers, whose confiscated fortunes 
were estimated to amount to a total of about 825 million francs. 

The anti-Jew law, which was adopted under the instigation of Laval 
when he was Vice-Premier, was extended to all the French colonies and 
even to the mandated territory of Syria. The civil rights conferred upon 
the Jews of Algeria in 1870 were repealed by the Vichy Government on 
October 8th, an act that practically reduced 60,000 persons to the 
status of pariahs and deprived several eminent lawyers and physicians 
of the right to practise. Jews in Syria were dismissed from Government 
posts, the press, and the railways, although the families of most of those 
affected had lived in the country for hundreds of years. In French 
Indo-China the Governor, Admiral Decoux, ordered the registration of 
all Jewish commercial undertakings and the dissolution of Jewish 
“secret organisations.” In Algeria and French Morocco Nazi and 
Fascist agents systematically provoked the Arabs against the Jews, 
with the result that rioting broke out in Marrakesch and Fez and many 
Jews left for Tangier. In Casablanca, where all Jewish stores were 
wrecked, some shops displayed notices reading: “ No Jews, dogs, or 
English admitted.” à 

The German authorities, however, were by no means satisfied with 
the anti-Jew law of October 1940, and consequently the Vichy Govern- 
ment created a special Department for Jewish Affairs as a prelude to a 
more rigorous measure. The Department was placed under the direc- 
tion of M. Xavier Vallat, who declared that the Jews were- “a hostile 
minority,” who must be eliminated from “the conduct of national 
affairs.” On June 14th, 1941, a new decree signed by Marshal Pétain 
appeared, which applied to Unoccupied as well as to Occupied France. 
It defined a Jew as a person who, whatever his present religion, had at 
least three Jewish grandparents and professed the Jewish faith before 
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June 25th, 1940. All such persons were debarred from holding office in 
‘civil or municipal service, from holding rank as officers or non-com- \_ 
missioned officers in the army, and from practising any liberal profes- 
sion, except within limits to be defined later by the Council of State. 
They were excluded from any occupation in which they came in direct 
contact with the public, particularly as director or secretary of any 
public enterprise benefiting from concessions or subventions by the 
State, or of any company or bank. They were also banned from the - 
Stock Exchange, and from employment in the press, in the film industry, 
the cinema, theatre, the bar, in medicine, and as land or estate agents: 
The only exceptions were persons who had received decorations in the 
first Great War, ex-Service men, and holders of the Croix de Guerre 
1939 and. 1940, holders of the Legion of Honour and the Military Medal, 
those who had rendered the State exceptional services in science, art, 
music, and welfare work, and those whose families had been domiciled 
on French soil without interruption for five generations. ‘But the pro- 
portion of Jewish doctors and lawyers must not exceed 2 per cent. of- 
the total, and the proportion of Jewish university students must not 
exceed 3 per cent. Vallat sought to justify these instructions by 
announcing the discovery of an alleged Jewish “ plot ” to defeat, the 
policy of the Government to establish friendly collaboration with 
Germany and to sabotage.its economic measures by “ black market ” 
operations, and announced that 12,000 Jewish “ plotters ” had already 
been arrested and thousands more Jews had béen exiled to places in 
Unoccupied France. 

However tragic the position of those deprived of their civil rights, 
the plight of those flung into concentration camps or seized for slave 
labour was far worse. There are altogether about 35,000 foreign Jews 
interned in various camps, where they are wretchedly housed and fed. 
About 5,000 from Belgium are in a camp called “the hell of St. 
Cyprien ” in Unoccupied France, but more appallirig conditions exist 
at the Gurs'Camp, Lower Pytenees, where the 13,000 internees (includ- 
ing those deported from Baden and the Palatinate) are racked by hunger 
and ravaged by dysentery. A camp at Vernet les Bains, near Perpignan, 
has been closed after 1,100 refugees, mostly Jews, were transported to 
Fez on, their way to the Sahara Desert, to work on the Trans-Saharan 
railway, and after 150 emaciated refugees, who mutinied against being . 
sent to die in the Desert, were shot dead in the camp. In the Paris 
area all naturalised French Jews who had formerly been Austrians, 
Poles, or Czechs, were rounded up by Storm Troopers and sent in five 
trains to the Orleans district to repair roads and build aerodromes. But 
the-most terrible fate of all was that of about 1,500 German, Austrian 
and Sudeten political refugees, who were handed over by the Vichy . 
Government to the Nazis. The unfortunate young Polish Jew, Herschel 
Grynszpan, who shot a German diplomatic official in Paris in November 
1938, and whose act was the pretext for the wholesale burning of 
synagogues in Germany and extorting a fine of over £80 million from 
the Jews, had been surrendered to the Gestapo soon after the invasion, 
but his trial in Berlin, which was to have been staged last January, has 
not yet taken place.: 

Depressing as is this story of political reaction and demoralisation, 
there is at least some evidence that. the Vichy Government’s betrayal 
of the principles of the French Revolution is strongly disapproved of 
by many sections of the French people, especially in intellectual circles. ' 
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,. The Central Committee for Scientific Scholarships, for example, 


resolved by twenty-nine votes to one to maintain all Jewish scholarships 
for 1941, and the French Academy paid a moving tribute to the memory 
of Henri Bergson. There is, however, little likelihood of any improve- 


‘ment in.the position of the Jews in France until the end of the war. 


General de Gaulle, in a message that he cabled last November to the 
American Jewish Congress in New York, protested against the Vichy 
Jew-laws and pledged Free France to rectify the injustices. The Jews of 
France will, therefore, assuredly recover their rights and liberties when 


France herself is once more free. 
ISRAEL COHEN: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
GERMANY’S PURPOSE IN FRANCE. 


S a result largely of the evidence yielded by the German daily 
J Perisor Zeitung, which is the only source of information for the 
people and the army of occupation in Northern France, it is 
possible to form an opinion about the precise nature of Germany’s 
ultimate aims in France. It looks indeed as if the reason why Marshal 
Pétain’s insistent demand for a final peace treaty with Germany has 
been ignored in Paris and in Berlin is that, in the German calculation, 
the division of France into two halves by the terms of the armistice 
will be the final stipulation also of the definitive treaty: but, again 
in the German calculation, the time has not yet’come when the.deed ° 
can safely be formulated in treaty terms. The education of the French - 
people in the new rôle assigned to them by the Herrenvolk has still a 
long way to go. The risks that are being taken are illustrated by the 
attempt made upon the lives of Pierre Laval, the quisling-in-chief, and 
Marcel Déat, quisling editor of L’@uvre, on August 27th, and by the 
subsequent shooting of French hostages -as a reprisal for murderous 
attacks upon German soldiers in Paris. The process of coaching the 
French people is far from finished. ` 
To achieve the object a sharp distinction is being drawn between 
occupied and unoccupied France ; the former is being seduced stage 
by stage—or such at any rate is the German plan—into accepting a 
future rôle as artistic and cultural playground for Nazi overlords in 
need of recreation, while the latter is left to develop its own future as 
an agricultural country. As long ago as July 1940 the National Assembly . 
displayed a spontaneous inclination to recapture for France an agri- 
cultural quality (“ La France deviendra, d’ailleurs à son avantage, 
agricole et ‘paysanne au premier chef, et son industrie retrouvera ses 
traditions de qualité ”), an inclination suggested both by the reactions 
of defeat and by the fact that the rural population of France still 
amounted to 49 per cent. of the whole, having been 75 per cent. a 
century before. The German authorities decided to stand aside while 


. the Vichy authorities developed that tendency, for particular applica- 
~ tion in southern France. For northern France, on the other hand, another. 


and a typically thorough plan seemed to be launched when the Pariser 
Zeitung saw the light of day on January 15th last. It is a daily paper, 
written in German, containing eight to twelve pages (a monstrous size 
to French newspaper readers), and published in Paris from an office at 
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No. 100 rue Réamur. The German. is printed in Latin type, in con- , 


formity with the Nazi party’s recent decision to abolish Gothic except 
for such special publications as Luther’s Bible. A single-sheet supple- 
ment in French is normally included in the paper to summarise for 
French readers who have not yet learnt German the news and com- 
mentary contained in the German pages, and to help the German army 
of occupation to brush up their French. The circulation of the paper 
is deliberately restricted to occupied France, just as the French papers 
of unoccupied France are not allowed to cross the frontier, the clear 
intention at every stage being to emphasise the division between the 
“two parts of France. Indeed, the Pariser Zeitung has its own 
correspondent in Vichy, who summarises the Vichy Press, as though he 
were summarising the opinions of a foreign country, for thedetached 
information of the public in Paris. As though to emphasise the greater 
prestige of the Pariser Zeitung over the northern French dailies which 
appear in the native lariguage, it is sold at 2 francs, the price of the 
French papers being 1 franc, having been raised from 50 centimes on 
May 2nd, The original editor of the paper, Dr. Muckel, was replaced 
in July by Dr. Rudolf Neumann. 

‘Its policy suggests something new in German enterprise. It is, of 
course, anti-British (a daily anti-British cartoon being a regular feature), 
anti-Communist and anti-Semitic ; it does, of course, give large’ doses 
of German propaganda and of German news ; but the interesting thing 
is that it devotes a lavish and flattering amount of space to purely 
French affairs, artistic, musical, literary. Immense care is taken. to 
please the French people and to show that German and French culture 
are not only harmonious, but are complementary to each other. 
“ Collaboration ” of the widest scope is the daily theme, administered 
~ with what German finesse regards as the palatable sauce of gross 
adulation and in quantities which German thoroughness regards as 


appropriate. Paris is glowingly eulogised, for its monuments, its places - 


of historic interest, its gaiety, its charm, its cafés, its women, the taste 
of its famous bread, its traditions of lunch-time with the leisurely and 


apolaustic atmosphere associated therewith. “ The beauty of Paris,” - 


` declared one writer, ‘“‘ is that she is really like an impressionist painting.” 
At the same time a note of gentle criticism is allowed to appear. The 
Germans are a sentimental people, and they no doubt sincerely wish 
that they could win French affection. Their sentimentality does indeed 
spring from the heart. When they meet a cold blast of the equally 
famous French politeness—in this case no doubt intensified by an under- 


current of contempt, resentment and even hatred—they are genuinely - 


hurt,- Articles have appeared in the Pariser Zeitung solemnly deploring 
that quality of French politeness which seems to derive, not as does 
‘the German, from the heart, but from a spirit of what the Germans 
- call “ affectation.” It is one of the notorious things that German prop- 
aganda and German patriotism are remarkably devoid of humour, 


The clash in Paris to-day of a totalitarian German courtship, grim, ` 


heavy, devastating, with the delicately cynical French idea of what is 
- funny, must be entirely baffling to both parties, because the Germans 
‘are wounded and shocked, and the French feel the lack of a third party 
audience capable of appreciating their adresse. 
. Apart from that particular fly in the ointment, the Pariser Zeitung 
shows no sign of discomfort as it plunges more and more heavily into 
its self-imposed task of cultivating’ Franco-German good will. ~The 
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night clubs are constantly: described, eulogised and advertised. French 
singers, such as Suzy Solidor or La Méme Piaff, are warmly praised. 
The German troops are encouraged to- patronise the night haunts of 
Montmartre. ‘‘ One of the greatest attractions of France’s capital,” it 
was stated in one article, “ is that it possesses so many pleasure places, 
and that her night clubs and cabarets-are more numerous than those of 
any other European city.” An attempt is even made to show sympathy 
with the historic grandeur of France, no attempt being made to repre- 
sent France either as an inferior race or as one whose past has been 
ignoble, although it is occasionally suggested in particular instances 
that the grandeur is due to German antecedents.and to German “ master- 
personalities ” (Herrscherpersénlichkeiten). The literary approach to 
the hearts of the French intellectuals is sedulously explored, a sub- 
sidiary motive, thinly disguised, being to prove that French literary 
and cultural activity flourishes as much under German military occu- 
pation as it did before. Authors, playwrights and actors are encouraged 
and cultivated. A group of French publishers—the Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise-Stock, Fayard, Tallandier, Albin Michel, Flammarion— 
headed by Bernard Grasset have been organised as a “ Comité de la 
` Production ” to foster the publication of new books. In this matter, 
however, a careful censorship is imposed, certain existing books being 
withdrawn from circulation in order to create “ a healthier atrnosphere 
so as to establish the conditions necessary for a juster and more 
objective appreciation of European problems.” Books which are 
frowned upon as having poisoned public opinion, especially if the 
authors be Jews, are banned, the proscribed works including books by 
Aragon, Benda, Blum, Claudel, Duhamel, Dominique, d’Ormesson, 
Malraux, and Riviére. A-procession was on one recent occasion held at 
the Church of Saint-Germain-des-Prés in honour of what was called 
“the symbolical value of books,” and was attended by authors, 
journalists, publishers, printers and all ranks concerned in book pro- 
duction. Reviews are published of new French books, for instance by 
Chardonne, Fosca and Brasillach. New French plays are put on, or 
special festivals staged, at the State repertory theatres such as the 
Odéon or the Comédie Frangaise, and are duly and generously appraised 
in the Pariser Zeitung. The cinema, which was suppressed in the early 
days of the occupation, has been resuscitated, to the accompaniment of 
a German propaganda which hints that France has Germany to thank 
alike for the rebuilding of her villages and for the reconstruction of her 
film industry ; the warning however being added that the new cinema 
must learn to correlate itself to “ contemporary life.” Musical concerts 
are given marked attention, especially of nineteenth-century music, 
such as that of Debussy, Ravel and Fauré, who “ alone like Corot stands 
out in his era as a true poet, remarkable for his simplicity.” 

The fine arts are given even greater prominence as a potential cultural 
link between Germany and France, because in this case no barrier of 
language is involved. The Pariser Zeitung itself is illustrated. It 
devotes much space to art. Accounts are given side by side of the 
“ Salon des Tuileries ” in Paris and of such exhibitions in Germany as 
the “ Day of German Art ” held at Munich. French artists, ancient 
and modern, are enthusiastically appreciated, particularly Maillol, 

. Despian (whose “ lovely simplification of planes is combined with an 
intense psychological penetration ”), Dufy, Segonzac, - Bonnard, 
Vuillard, and Derain (“ the inheritor of the traditions of Le Nain and ` 
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Poussin ”). Jt would be a mistake to underestimate the effects of this 
German intellectual invasion of France. The Pariser Zeitung is its 
chief instrument, but German thoroughness`is never satisfied with one 
instrument. The German Institute, directed by Dr. Epting, doggedly 
disseminates propaganda about Germany’s own cultural achievements. 
There is a German bookshop, the “ Rive Gauche,” in the Boulevard 
St. Michel, in the premises of the old Café d’Harcourt, where all 
“ spiritually interested ” Germans and French meet for fraternisation. 
Another bookshop of the Deutsche Arbeitsfront has been opened in the 
Boulevard des Capucines not only to supply German books to the 
‘Germans now in Paris but to attract French interest as well. German 
operas are performed. A “ Mozart-Woche”’ has been held in Paris 
under the auspices of the German Institute, and German concerts have 
been given in the Palais-Royal, the Louvre and the German Embassy. 
German plays are staged. Franco-German harmony in Europe’s new 
order is a theme being fanatically propagated in Paris. It is’ being. 
stated that at the Fiibrer’s orders all works of art have been spared 
from the beginning of the war, that all the masterpieces of the Louvre 
are intact, that the military have been withdrawn from Versailles, 
Fontainebleu, etc. Professor Langdorf of the Cultural Department of ' 
the German Military Authorities. has stated officially that no French 
works of art have been sent to Germany, and that messengers: of the 
Germanspirit and culture are coming to Paris to show the French people 
that Germany intends to make France a member of the New European 
spiritual community. The “ Kraft durch Freude ” organisation has 
announced that a big new drive is to be made in France to spread Nazi - 
culture and to bring the German spirit right up to the demarcation line. 
Always the demarcation line is emphasised. In all this propaganda a 
special place is assigned to Paris as the future recreation centre for the 
Nazi overlords, where the Nordic warrior can find momentary respite 
from his exacting task of imposing the order of the Herrenvolk. Be it 
noted “that the German weapon in this case is not brute force but 
flattery and an insinuated sense that French individuality and culture 
can prosper uninterruptedly under German rule. Unoccupied France is 
left severely outside this propaganda. . There can be no doubt that the 
German object of splitting France into two parts, northern and south- 
ern, and of annexing the northern part permanently to the Reich, is 
appreciated in southern France, where indeed such writers as Gide and 
_ Maulnier of the Vichy Press have already exposed the danger. > 
There are important influences, it is true, in southern France, headed 
‘by Admiral Darlan, who apparently would add southern to northern 
- France as German booty : or is it merely that their ostensible activities 
give such an impression? The fact, as distinct from the outward show, - 
is that for fifteen months Marshal Pétain’s government has successfully 
avoided a German mainmise on the fleet and bases which the German 
high command have so insistently coveted. Pétain-France is disarmed 
and is in a certain-measure at Germany’s mercy. The German high 
command doubtless welcomes every sign of British resentment against 
Marshal Pétain ; for.there is no shadow of doubt that what the Germans 
want is to plunge southern France into war with Britain, while shelter- 
ing northern France under the security of an “ invincible ” Reich. Who 
is to say what is Admiral Darlan’s real motive? Who is to say what 
underground channels may still be-open between northern and southern 
France? Marshal Pétain may not be as senile as some Free French and 
British critics imagine ; Admiral Darlan not so sinister. Side by side 
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with Marshal Pétain’s obviously genuine ideal of guiding France 
through suffering to spiritual revival, there lies the old French patriot- 
ism, which will never accept the status of serfs among the nations. - 
British policy should beware of throwing away what may still prove to 
be more or less a friend. No one who is well informed imagines that 
France in the future can ever be the devoted ally that the advocates of 
the Entente Cordiale imagined her to be in the past. She never was: 
But there is no sense from any’ point of view in driving her into im- 
placable enmity. Let the Germans do their work in northern France. 
In the long run it will be more effective than any British counter 
propaganda in producing the French reaction against German designs. 
It was a diplomatic maxim of the Quai d’Orsay for a quarter of a 
century that if you gave the Germans enough rope they would infallibly 
hang themselves.. A cynical official of the French Foreign Office once 
said: “ The only thing that has kept France and Britain together in an 
essentially unsound Entente is German tactlessness.” 

The German, capacity for blundering on the grand scale is no doubt 
as great asit ever was. The Germans are too clever by half. They always 
blunder. Who. but a German could imagine without a qualm of mis- 
giving that one Great Power neighbour, France, could be permanently 
split and one-half annexed, and another Great Power nation neighbour, 
Russia, could simultaneously be crushed? If the German people were 
not cursed with so great a gift for organisation, and so brilliant a flair 
for military strategy, they would never thus be lured into the mirage 
of extravagant and impossible ambitions which any more ordinary 
person with half an eye could tell them would lead inevitably to disaster. 
Moreover, at any rate in our time, it has been proved to be one of the 
paradoxical attributes of the German system that though the discipline 
be rigid throughout the ranks, the leaders are always torn with dissen- 
sion. When one thinks it out, ‘such an apparent paradox is not after all 
surprising. The German people’ s capacity for-blind obedience connotes 
immense power for those who can command it. The glittering prize, 
therefore, excites competition, jealousy, raw temper. The virtual 
despotism exercised by the Kaiser before 1914 produced a seething 
cauldron of personal vendettas and animosities among those who 
fought for ascendancy in the Kaiser’s entourage. The figure of Baron 
Friedrich von Holstein is a lasting symbol of the hell thereby produced 
. in the highest quarters of the German Government: the sinister 
hermit of the German Foreign Office who by underground blackmail, 
involving a detailed dossier of ‘the private vices of all his colleagues for 
use at the critical moment, made himself feared and hated by Bismarck, 
Caprivi, Hohénlohe and Biilow alike. The story of his life and terror 
as told by Joachim von Kiirenberg (English translation by E. O. 
Lorimer, under the title His Excellency The Spectre, published by 
Constable, 1933), based upon irreproachable fact, is a volume of horrors 
that few writers of fiction could rival. At the time such facts were un- 
known and even unsuspected in Germany or elsewhere. It was a hidden 
cesspool. 

To-day we do not know what corresponding battles are being waged 
among the German leaders. It is reasonably to be guessed that Hitler 
has lost his effective power to the army authorities as completely as did 
the Kaiser in 1916 after two years of war. Who decided in June 1941 
whether Russia or Britain was to be invaded? Almost certainly not 
Hitler, whose taste is for small-fry to conquer ; not Ribbentrop, who 
will die broken-hearted unless Panzer divisions have devastated British 
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earth ; nor Géring—where and what is Göring ? It was without much 
doubt the army commanders, blinded by easy triumphs, misled about 
Russian strength, who decided it among themselves. The political 
party was already reduced to a state of disintegration dramatically 
symbolised by the flight of Rudolf Hess (none other than the Deputy 
Führer) to the enemy’s country. Has the crazy history of war and 
rudderless’ politics anything more astonishing to record than the 
descent of Hess upon Scottish soil last May? At any rate it proves that 
the old dissensions are again rampant in Germany. Recrimination over 
the cost of the Russian campaign is bound to fan the flames. Growing 
sabotage throughout a whole continent—and such a continent as 
' Europe, the world’s worst storm-centre—which Germany is holding 
down by force is added to a vast military commitment.in Russia and a 
volcanic experiment in France to give sleepless nights to those (whoever 
they may be) who now decide German policy. 


Tue CASE OF THE DUTCH CATHOLICS. 


~ While the positive German purpose in France has been clarified by 
the open propaganda of the Pariser Zeitung, the parallel case of Holland 
seems not yet to have passed beyond the negative phase of attempted 
suppression. The ultimate réle of Holland in the Nazi scheme has not 
yet become an element of the propaganda directed by the Reichskom- 
missar, Seyss-Inquart, whose energy so far has been expended wholly 
_ on the preliminary work of crushing a lively spirit of opposition, It 
has been found that the guiding spirit and spearhead of that opposition 
has been contributed by the Roman Catholic Church. Hence it is that 
the Nazi activities, Dutch as well as German, have been largely. directed 
(with an exactly opposite effect) towards crippling that Church. The 
Dutch Bishops during the past year have become the leaders of Dutch 
militant resistance to the Nazi domination jointly planned by Seyss- 
Inquart and the quisling ' Mussert. The Nazi tactic has gradually 
developed into a broadside attack upon Christianity and into a fatal _ 
attempt to represent the Nazi creed as the true “ gift from God ” : 
fatal because all history proves that Christianity flourishes all the more 
. triumphantly under persecution ‘and attack. In the present case the 
stupid tactic of Seyss-Inquart has already led to contact being made 
between the Catholics of Holland and the Catholics of Germany, and 
to a direct expression of support ‘from the Vatican. The whole armoury 
of Dutch resistance—by silent contempt mockery, open defiance—has 
now been marshalled behind the Christian front, which fact partly 
explains why the-Germans are finding more difficulty in dragoonin, 

Holland than any other of their occupied countries. l a 
They. have shut down all the Dutch Youth Groups, about 500 in 
number, most of them Catholic, and ordered their members to enrol 
in one single group, the Dutch National Socialist Youth Party. They 
have dismissed all priests and Catholics‘who were heads of schools and 
have nearly halved the salaries of all the remaining Catholic teachers 
{some 4,500 priests and brothers being affected). The Deutsche Zeitung 
in den Niederlinden has naively explained. that “so long as Catholic 
priests, who must feel bound by the ban.on National Socialists, are 
heads of educational establishments, we have no guarantee that the 
education of youth will take place in a positive and constructive sense.” 
“The Dutch Bishops have ordained that sacraments be refused to any 
Catholic who accepts enrolment in Nazi organisations. The stand of the 
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Church has turned resistance into a holy crusade, with the incidental 
` result that it has started a movement for Christian unity in that 
country. One Catholic priest, the Abbé Thyssen, for instance, has been 
warmly praised in the ultra-Calvinistic Haagsche Post for a plea made- 
by him for reconciliation between Catholics and Protestants (“ We are 
all Christians ” he wrote, ‘‘ and we are all Dutch, two ties that should 
be strong enough to bind us together for our common interests, im-_ 
perilled as they have never been before”). Catholic papers have been 
suppressed ; the Catholic radio station, K.R.O., has been taken over 
by the Nazi authorities ; the Catholic Church is forbidden to collect 
funds even for charitable purposes ; Catholic University funds have 
been confiscated ; worst of all the Roman Catholic Workers’ Union 
has been ordered to suspend all its activities and has been placed under 
the control of a Nazi commissar. That union, with 200,000 members, 
has been an important element in Dutch Catholic life for half a century. 
Its suppression was the last straw that decided the Hierarchy to . 
issue a remarkable pastoral letter to the clergy and to the faithful. 
The letter was read out in every church and chapel in Holland during 
the Masses of August 3rd. The document is dated July 25th and is 
signed by the Archbishop of Utrecht, and the Bishops of Breda, Bois 
le Duc, Roermond and Haarlem. It announces that the Catholic 
Workers’ Union having been forced into the service of the Nazis, no 
Catholic may remain a member of it, on penalty of being refused the 
Sacraments. “The Holy Sacraments must be refused to those who 
remain members of any of the organisations affiliated with the Catholic 
Workers’ Union in its new guise. The same applies to members of all 
other associate organisations of the National Socialist party.” It was 
on January 26th last that the Hierarchy first announced from all 
Dutch pulpits that the Holy Sacraments were to be refused “ to the 
Catholic of whom it was known that he was supporting the National 
Socialist movement to a considerable extent, because this movement 
not only threatens to hinder the Church in the free exercise of its duties 
in fundamental matters, but also because it seriously endangers the 
Christian conception of life of all those who participate in it.” The 
prohibition has now been made specific and general. The letter explains 
that it is with “ bleeding hearts ” that the Bishops enjoin this trial upon 
the faithful: “ but the salvation of your immortal souls is at stake,” 
They declare; “ God permits this to happen. We must submit to His 
impenetrable decrees. But we know that God will aid us with His Grace 
and that He will continue to preserve in you after the disbanding of 
your Union that Christian spirit which is so deeply rooted in you. We 
know our men and we know how they will act.” They quote the 
parallel case of the German Catholics (‘‘our German Episcopal 
Brethren ”) who are “ united with us.” On July 6th all twenty-nine 
Bishops and prelates of Greater Germany signed a similar pastoral 
letter which was read in every German Church. In it they denounced 
the injustice that had been inflicted upon the Catholic Church in 
Germany and declared: “It concerns the.to be or not to be of 
Christianity and the Church in Germany. A short while ago hundreds 
and thousands of copies of a book were distributed, which declared 
that we, Germans, to-day must choose between Christ and Germany. 
` With great indignation we, German Catholics, refuse to make such a 
choice. We love our German people, and if necessary will even sacrifice 
our lives. But we live and die for Jesus Christ and we remain bound to 
Him, now and in all eternity.” The Dutch Bishops added these words 
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to those of the German Bishops: “ Beloved Brethren, we have nothing 
to add to those words ; they are ours too.” Seyss-Inquart and Mussert 
in Holland and every Nazi and quisling in every part of Europe, includ- - 
ing Germany, are finding, as Napoleon found, that Christianity is the 
only impregnable and invincible thing on earth. 
j , GEORGE GLASGOW. 
September roth, 1941. - 








LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


RECENT ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 


It was a happy idea to summarise the fourteen yolumes of the Cambridge 
History of ‘English Literature in fourteen massive chapters and to add a 
survey of our post-Victorian writers. The result is a volume of 1,100 pages, 
not too heavy to hold, for it is printed on thin paper, and costing only I5s. 
It is a good bargain. Mr. George. Sampson has performed a useful task with 
conspicuous success. Paragraphs and sentences from the larger work have. 
been incorporated where desirable, but there is no suggestion of scissors and 
paste. The whole book reads as if it were the work of a single hand, and he 
has not hesitated to correct mistakes, modify traditional views and fill up 
gaps. Since the final volume was published in 1916 and living writers were 
excluded on principle, there is a good deal to say about the last half-century, 
so fertile in activity if not in masterpieces. The judgments expressed in this 
supplementary chapter will-not please every reader, but they are always 
interesting and vigorously expressed. Ultimate valuations of living writers, 
-as Mr. Sampson admits, are impossible, but none of us will be the worse for 
listening to the verdicts of such an experienced lover of good literature. 
Beginning with fiction we are first introduced to Henry James, who is 
described as the Gentleman of Shalott. ‘‘ He saw life in a mirror, and 
speculated elaborately about the images that passed by. The one essential 
wanting in every book he wréte was a conviction of experience. . . . In the 
simplest story of Turgenev the sense of life is profound ; in a story of Henry 
James there are faint and complex reverberations of human encounters, 
like a carillon of memories.” George Moore is depicted with equal respect 
and equally little enthusiasm. Conrad is saluted above all as the interpreter 
of the sea. “ As a writer of. psychological romance he has powerful com- 
petitors; as a writer of tales presenting man in some phase of conflict with 
the elements he is unique.” Kipling, like Henry James and Conrad, is hailed 
as a great story-teller. He was extraordinarily uncritical of his own per- 
formances, and as a politician he encouraged the crudest animosities ; but 
“the foolish persons who try to, belittle him should look round and find, if 
they can, any writer since his time who approaches him in range, power, 
energy, authority, variety and accomplishment, in short in creative genius.” 
The limitations of Wells are familiar to us all, but “ his greatest merit is that 
he helped to keep hope alive in an age of despair.” Certainly no one has 
been more confident of our capacity to overcome our difficulties if we will 
only try. Arnold Bennett is praised for his complete artistic integrity, 
writing sometimes of ugly things but never in an ugly way. Galsworthy was 
the humanitarian par excellence, “ always mounted for a crusade.” D..H. 
Lawrence was not a great creative force in fiction. “ His strength lies not in 
psychology, in characterisation, in invention, or_in any new ‘reading of 
earth,’ but in sheer wizardry of words.” The short paragraph on Virginia 
Woolf will disappoint her admirers. In Mr. Sampson’s view she has small 
* The Concise Cambridge History of English Literature. By George Sampson. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 15s. Í oe 
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invention, and her characters are the transient and embarrassed phantoms 
of her ideas. Her essays in criticism are ranked above her novels. 
` If the post-Victorian novelists had to compete with the great Victorian 
masters, our twentieth-century dramatists found a void requiring to be 
filled, and in this field Mr. Sampson finds most to praise. “ Some plays of the 
twentieth century have been greater than any novels of the same period.” 
Hardy’s Dynasts was the greatest literary creation of the Edwardian period, 
though it was not intended for the stage. Shaw’s best plays are pronounced 
the greatest contribution to English drama for more than a century, which 
means since Sheridan, though “his touch upon emotion of any kind is 
faltering and uncertain,” and talk for talking’s sake is an Irish weakness. 
In Peter Pan Barrie has given us the only enduring addition to the world of 
juvenile mythology since Alice, and “ children are after all the best judges of 
what children like.” Galsworthy was even more a humanitarian in his plays 
than in his novels. “ The defect of his earnestness is that it has nothing of 
- Shaw’s sense of comedy or Barrie’s penetrating humòur.” Granville-Barker 
is described as the most disappointing dramatist of the period because his 
plays, though powerful and sincere, do not quite fulfil the remarkable 
promise of his intellectual and imaginative gifts. Drinkwater and Priestley . 
receive only tepid praise, the latter being credited with very good intentions. 
The section on poetry is inevitably depressing, for no figure of Victorian 
or pre-Victorian magnitude has emerged, though there has been plenty of 
good minor verse. The Testament of Beauty, which “ intends nobly without 
achieving greatly,” is “ the table-talk of a scholar expressed in conventional 
poetic diction though in an unconventional metre.” Housman’s lyrics are 
perfect of their kind, filling the ear but not the mind. Kipling brought back 
to poetry the strength of common speech. Belloc’s sonnets receive un- 
expectedly high marks; Chesterton’s poems, like all his work, combine 
flashes of genius with silliness. Masefield, we read, has been undervalued ; 
the poetry of Noyes is somewhat surprisingly dismissed as a voice and 
nothing more. T. S. Eliot receives more detailed treatment, not that Mr. 
Sampson rates him highly, but because many other people do. A final 
section entitled Miscellaneous Prose again praises Belloc as in his best work 
the best prose writer of the period; contemptuously dismisses Lytton - 
. Strachey as a miniaturist with a touch of caricature ; hails Lawrence as the 
most astonishing man of his time; salutes Toynbee’s A Study of History 
(erroneously listed as A Survey of History) as perhaps-the greatest single- 
handed historical achievement since Gibbon. Among the additions to an 
> earlier chapter we may note the full and valuable account of what is called 
Anglo-Irish Literature. There is no space in a brief review to argue with 
Mr. Sampson’s likes and dislikes. That the reader can do for himself, and 
he should feel grateful to the veteran critic who challenges or confirms his 
own estimates. í ; 
i - G. P.G. 


HITLER AS'SATAN’S TOOL.* 


The Hungarian novelist, Ferenc Körmendi, whose work is well known on 
the Continent, has written the first really imaginative play to be produced 
by the war. Adversary of Men bears the imprint “London, October- 
November 1940,” and the rumble of the nightly bombardment seems to 
vibrate like distant thunder through these pages. It is written with poetic 
imagination and deep moral indignation. This is a play which Hitler, if he 
knew of it, might fear. What then is the theme of Adversary of Men? The 
wrapper, with a drawing by the Polish artist Topolski, gives us a clue. It 
shows the Fuehrer, somewhat aged, standing on a pinnacle of Notre Dame, 
gazing down on Paris and the glory thereof. From the Eiffel Tower in the 
distance flutters a huge swastika and beside him is Satan in the guise of a 
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~- gargoyle. For Hitler, the “ adversary of men ” (a legendary figure described 
. in the New Testament Apocrypha) is the central figure. 

Like other Hungarian dramatists before him, Körmendi sets his play in’ 
the triple spheres of Heaven, Earth and Hell. The opening scene shows that 
there is consternation in Heaven at the way mankind continues to err. 
Satan presents himself at the Heavenly Conference and begs for permission. 
to try and win the Earth for himself. He will lead Man to the parting of the 
ways, he says, and in this chastening experience Man will prove once and 
for all whether he is worth saving or not. Satan has a plan: to endow a 
single man with all power, making evil thinking, evil impulses and evil 
intentions predominant in the world through him. In a series of vignettes, 
he shows the Denizens of Heaven scenes from the life of the man he proposes 
to use as his tool. He is seen as a small boy, cruel and capricious, catching 
flies and tearing off their wings, lying about it and striking his mother, then 
as an adolescent schoolboy, indolent, inattentive and disrespectful, as an 
ambitious unsuccessful artist, a disgruntled workman, a morose out-of-work, 
always believing in himself with.a grudge against the world for his failure. 
Already the Evil One has insinuated himself into his confidence and shaped 
those satanic thoughts which are beginning to form in that misguided brain. 
Sure of the outcome, permission is given, as in the case of Job, for the 
experiment to be tried, and a scene in Hell follows, written with great force 
and imagination, in which swarms of devils select “ bad characters ” froma 
huge card-index.to fill key-positions round the chosen leader. What a chance’ 
here for satire, a chance eagerly seized upon by the author! “The whole 
monstrous stage is set for the whole monstrous drama.. ‘ 

Short scenes follow, brilliantly written in a realistic, manner, outlining the ~ 
story of the Nazis and showing the most striking moments in the evolution 
of the Nazi régime in its rise to power, up to the eve of the invasion of Poland. 
Körmendi has got his theme ready to hand—one man exploiting mankind 
through its own evil impulses—but he also has the dramatic skill to carry it 
out. These events are interspersed with scenes showing the miseries of the 
common people, ruthlessly exploited by the régime, and there is an unfor- 
gettable scene when a poor woman waiting ina food queue in the grey dawn 
is denounced to the police by her own child. Then comes the climax: Hitler,. 
absolutely egocentric and conscienceless, is alone in his villa at Berchtesgaden 
with his thoughts. He decides to summon Satan, as he has summoned so 
many others before, and in the ensuing conversation lectures and menaces 
him as he has lectured and menaced the others. With growing horror, Satan 
realises that he has lost control of his creature. It is the old story of Franken- - 
stein. The end is swift, complete, inevitable. . Satan is seen prostrate before 
the Light.. “ Help, O Lord. I’m in peril,” he cries. “ The experiment has 
failed,” and touching the earth with his forehead in submission he begs that 
mankind may be received back into the, Divine Mercy. Order is restored 
and the play ends on a heroic note with an Anthem of Freedom chanted by 
Archangels and the Denizens of Heaven. This play attempts much, but it- 
succeeds in putting the problem of the eternal values of good and evil before 
the audience in a spectacular way in terms of contemporary events. Its 
message is plain. Adversary of Men, even in cold print, is a tremendous 
indictment.. 

JANET LEEPER. 


THE WAY TO JUSTICE.* 

It is a highly significant and reassuring fact that at a time when this 
country, is fighting for its very existence a book can appear the subject of 
which is the reform of our existing law. English law as it stands to-day 
embodies a number of fundamental principles which were designed to safe- 
guard the individual, and which for that very reason have been discarded 
by a political philosophy which does not recognise the individual at all. To 

* The Way to Justice. By Heber L. Hart. Allen & Unwin. I941. 5s. 
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the English mind such principles as ‘‘ Nulla poena sine lege,” or “ no judgment 
without a fair trial,” remain the foundations of any civilised legal system . 
and the priceless heritage of centuries of struggle against arbitrariness and 
tyranny. Nevertheless, it is widely recognised that the existing legal system 
is far from perfect and often does not function to the satisfaction of the 
public. The main charge which the author, a distinguished and experienced 
lawyer, makes against it is best expressed in Tennyson’s lines quoted by him : 


* The lawless science of the law, 
That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances. 


- 


In the opinion of the author English law, based as it is on innumerable prè- 
cedents painfully to be gleaned from countless Law Reports, has become 
incomprehensible even to the experienced. lawyer. The result is uncertainty 
and confusion where certainty and order should prevail, and the public for 
- which the law is made is bound to suffer. He therefore proposes that the law 
should be simplified and codified, that is to say, the wealth of countless pre- 
cedents should be condensed into a body of legal rules which can be grasped 
and mastered by an industrious legal student and even by an interested lay 
mind. . 

There will be many who will say that codification is against the tradition, 
and genius of English law, and it cannot be denied that the obstacles are 
formidable. It certainly would be a revolutionary break in English legal 
history, but perhaps the present period is one in which revolutionary changes 
are most likely to succeed. The author points to the excellent codifications 
which already exist, such as the Code Napoléon, and expresses his belief that, 
in spite of all difficulties and objections, English lawyers could compile a 
codification which would obviate the enormous waste of time, labour and 
money involved in the present system. It might well be that this task will 
play an important part in post-war reconstruction. The author further advo- 
cates a reform of the system of courts and of procedure. Although the layman 
does not feel qualified to criticise the proposals and their technical implica- 
tions, he heartily agrees with the object of these reforms: the reduction of 
costs which at present so often deny justice to those who have not got a 
long purse. As far as crimirial law is concerned the author makes the inter- 
esting observation that the fear of an English Court to convict an innocent 
person gives an unfair advantage to the hardened criminal, and he suggests 
a reform of the rules of evidence of which the old stagers so often take unfair 
advantage. His arguments appear worthy of consideration by any further 
reformer, although in these days of barbarism too much protection is infi- 
nitely preferable to too little. We can be proud even of our most absurd rules 
of evidence if we compare them with the system of concentration camps and 
firing squads. The author finally demands a Ministry of Justice and a reform 
of legal education, and his arguments here seem unanswerable. Altogether 
this is a very stimulating and timely book which ought to be read by lawyers 
and laymen alike. 

R. ARIS. 


POST-WAR ORGANISATION.* 


The essay by Mr. Lionel Curtis on the world’s post-war organisation is 
somewhat unequal. It begins like a popular pamphlet before the great sub- 
ject runs away with its author, and he gives us a glimpse of the things to come. 
It was surely unnecessary to introduce General Smuts as “a South African 
statesman whose fame commanded world-wide attention,” or to imply that 
the Four Years’ War was caused by Germany when she felt she could chal- 
lenge British sea power. Even the “ shattering fact,” printed in big type, 
that it was the British Commonwealth which failed to prevent the war of 
I9QI4 seems open to doubt. There are too many of such vague half-truths 
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about the past. Turning to the future, however, he has many suggestions 
which we must seriously consider when the time comes to build anew. _ 
“ National states,” he says, ‘‘ must continue to discharge a permanent and 
necessary function in human affairs.” He thus warns world reformers not to 
go too far in their action against the sovereign state, lest they cause another 
reaction towards nationalism. , 

National governments, he submits, must be left in effective control of 
social affairs, a task they carinot perform unless they have control of taxation 
and tariffs. He therefore asks for two different kinds of ministers and 
legislatures—one set to handle defence and kindred matters, another to deal - 
with domestic and social affairs. He thus pleads for-a Commonwealth 
Parliament and Commonwealth Cabinet to complete the structure of the 
Empire. We have a common citizenship but no common government. “ The 
- fact that each of its nations has power to control its own composition and 
social structure has helped to keep it intact.” His Commonwealth Govern- 
ment ‘would deal with defence and foreign affairs. He would offer the small 
neutrals like Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Norway the chance of entering 
the union on the same terms that Britain and the Dominions have already 
established between themselves. A detailed proposal how to finance this 
common defence should recommend itself-to those who will have to make 
decisions when the war has been won. Strangely blended with this~proposal ` 
is his disbelief in future Anglo-American co-operation, which, he thinks, can- 
not guarantee security. His essay is full of such contradictory or half- 
contradictory statements. If he expands his suggestions, as we hope he will, 
he might perhaps boldly face the question in what degree national control 
of taxes, tariffs and migration has contributed to the outbreak of the 
wars of the past—how, in short, he can secure future co-operation between 
the national governments whose case he has stated. Only then shall we be 
able to judge rightly what decisions we must take. 

F. W. Pick. 
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When Germany has been overthrown and the influence of Czechoslovakia 
restored, someone—preferably his son—should write a full biography of one 
of the outstanding figures of the last hundred years. In a brief Foreword to 
Mr. Victor Cohen’s excellent little book, The Life and Times of Masaryk 
(John Murray. 7s. 6d.), Mr. Jan Masaryk declares that his father’s life has © 
become symbolic of decent Eutopeanism to a great many people who have 
not lost their sense of values. The tribute is well deserved. The first President 
of the Republic was an eminent scholar, an unselfish patriot, a good Euro- ~ 
pean, a wise statesman, a great gentleman.- The outlines of his romantic 
career, from the poverty and struggles of his early days to the Presidency of 
an emancipated nation, are familiar to us all, and this book adds little to our 
knowledge. It is written, the author informs us, for the general public and 
for schools, and this useful task is successfully carried out. Mr. Cohen tells 
his story with great spirit, the chapters on the war being particularly exciting. 
The historical setting is clearly explained throughout, and indeed the sub- 
title is, A Biographical Study of Central Europe since 1848. Beginning as a 
Professor of. Philosophy, Masaryk only entered politics in middle life, and he 
was an elderly man before he reached the conclusion that the Hapsburg 
Empire should make way for a system of national states. The war of 1914 
provided the opportunity and he seized it with both hands. Benes helped 
him, but he alone possessed sufficient authority to deal with the rulers of ~ 
England, France and the United States on equal terms. In laying down the 
_ Presidency at the agé of 85 he said: “ We require a good foreign policy, and 

we must administer justice at home to all citizens of whatever nationality.” 
Readers of this interesting little book cannot help wondering how the old 
statesman would have applied these excellent maxims had he lived long 
enough to confront the Nazjchallenge ‘within and beyond the boundaries of 
the state which he had dopé Ùre-thar anyone to create. Of such a man we 
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Ii the autumn of 1916, two-years after the beginning of the last war, 


e - 2. 


it was estimated that some 7 million persons had then been killed 

and some 50 millioninjured, of which far the larger number were young 
men in the prime of life. I do not know what is the comparable number 
of those so far maimed or slaughtered in the present war, but I do not 
think that it would be muchless. The fearful massacresin China; Abyssinia 
and elsewhere in the last ten years must be included in the count, since 
_ they too are the result of the existing international system. And it must 
be borne in mind that the carnage in Russia is growing rapidly month 
by month. The waste of money is even greater than it was-twenty-five 
years ago and the dislocation of the economic system of ‘the World is 
certainly not less. Finally, there are the horrible atrocities committed 
in the occupied countries. Anyone who tries to realise the amount of 
human suffering which is indicated by these figures must surely agree 
that, quite apart from all so-called “ national interests,” it is imperative 
to devise some means by which a repetition of these horrors can be 
prevented. ` Rls ae 

In some ways the situation is far worse than it was two years after 
the commencement of the last war. We had been, in 1914, at the end of 
a long period of peace. There were few people in this country who had 
any experience of war, still less of modern, totalitarian war. In a.sense 
it is true that we drifted into that war without realising-what we were 
in for. No such statemerit can be made this time. We had the ex- 
perience of the first World War to guide- us and’ we had ample 
warning that this war would be worse. In particular we were told what 
bombing from the air would be like. The worst prophecies have not 
been fulfilled here owing to the unequalled courage and skill of our air 
defence. But Rotterdam, Warsaw, Belgrade, not to-speak of many 
other cities and towns in Europe and the Far East, have shown what a 
ruthless enemy, directed by sadistic chiefs, can accomplish where the 
victims cannot defend themselves. Cruelty is a terrible and widespread 
human passion. Like all other animal passions, it requires novelty for 
its satisfaction and therefore the more it is practised the worse it ` 
becomes. Hitler and his Gestapo are constantly devising new means 
of slaking their obscene desire for human suffering. 

Air bombing is not only a horrible form of warfare but it is one 
which, as we all know, directly threatens this country. There is every 
reason to suppose that its maximum results have not yet been reached. 
In future war the destruction will be greater than it has been in this 
one. We shall be indeed mad if we do not take effectual means to 
prevent the realisation of that menace It cannot be done by any 
regulation of warfare. Many rules of war have been drawn up to 
mitigate its horrors. All of them have been disregarded by the Nazis 
and we have been forced, in many cases, to follow suit. War cannot. 
be made humane, nor can its destructiveness be limited. Our only 
chance is to make war impossible. I believe that can be done. IT am 
sure that no effort and almost no sacrifice ‘is too great to achieve that 
object. Mere reprobation of war, however generally expressed, is not 
enough. i 
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In 1919, at the Conference of Paris, no voice was raised in favour of 
war. But the delegates.were not prepared to run much risk to their - 
national sovereignty in the pursuit of peace. Still, something was done 
—a considerable step was taken in the direction which a long list of 


. statesmen and philosophers had advocated for many previous years 


and the attempt obtained an encouraging degree of success. Most of 
all it popularised the idea that war ought to be abolished and that the 
best, indeed the only, way of doing it was by international co-operation. 
The machinery provided for the purpose was proved to be workable 
whenever it was seriously tried. But strangely enough the motive 
power, the desire for peace, did not prove strong enough to induce the 
Great Powers to make full use of the means provided. Some of them, 
like the United States, allowed old traditions to prevent their taking 
any part at all. Others, like Japan and Italy, were only in favour of 
peace if it did not interfere with national aggrandisement. Worst of all, 
the countries. whose people were genuinely in favour of peace and were 
prepared, in co-operation with other nations, to make sacrifices to 
secure it, such as France and Britain, were represented by Governments 
which utterly failed either to use the League properly, or.even, so far 
as that could be done, to make adequate preparation by armament to 
meet the danger which was obviously coming upon them. 

Germany never, even before the advent of the Nazis, tried effectively 
to work the Geneva system. Stresemann made some gestures in favour 
of peace ; but it is doubtful whether even in his case he was doing more 
than playing to get time for German rearmament. However that may 
be, his first effort did not last long. As soon as Hitler had established 
himself, he set about carrying through the policy announced in Mein 
Kampf and, as one of his first steps, worked for the elimination of the 
League as an obstacle to German.aggression. It is unnecessary to enter 
into the controversy as to whether the aggressive policy which, as a, 
matter of history, has been adopted by Germany for many years, is 
approved by a great majority of Germans or only by a section of them, 
relatively small in numbers. My own impression is that the present 
phase of German ambitions dates from the occupation and oppression of 
Germany by Napoleon. That produced a passionate determination 
that such a thing should never happen again, and unfortunately it also 
fostered the belief that the only thing which counted in international 
affairs was force. 

The fact that Napoleon’s policy was in the end a complete failure 
does not seem to have penetrated German consciousness, or, if it did, 
his failure was attributed to causes which could be removed by the 
superior powers of German organisation. It would be wrong to say that 
the Napoleonic wars were solely to blame or that Germany was the only 
country in which atrocious crimes were held to be justified by national 
interests. Louise Quatorze was just as flagrant an offender as Frederick 
the Great. Bismarck’s principles were no worse than those of Mac- 
chiavelli. Even in England, where freedom from foreign invasion removed 
one. of the great temptations to military ruthlessness, it was common to 
hear enthusiastic “ patriots ” say, with much self-complacency, that 
they were for their country, right or wrong. Indeed, if we go back to 
Shakespeare’s Henry V and read the then Archbishop of Canterbury’s. 
eloquent eulogy of war, we cannot wonder that the Germans claim 
Shakespeare for their own. But they are wrong. Even in that play 
it is clear that the King in international matters should be governed by 
the rule of right and wrong. His subjects may perhaps plead the royal 
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orders as justification for not enquiring into the righteousness of the 
cause for which they fight. But their master has full responsibility to 
heaven, not only for his own wrongdoing but for theirs so far as it is 
the result of his policy. Since then, absolute monarchy has been 
replaced by Democracy. Every citizen has his share of sovereignty and 
is morally answerable for its misuse. 

That is the sound principle and it is the abandonment of it by 
Germany which has brought the world to its present pass. It is quite 
true, as Lord Vansittart has urged so passionately, that the Nazis did 
not invent the pernicious doctrine on which they have proceeded, As 
Mr. Butler has pointed out in his book The Roots of National Socialism, 
a series of philosophic writers—including Fichte and Hegel—definitely 
told “ man to worship the State and not to judge its actions by any 
recognised standard of morality.” No doubt even before their day 
German policy had, in some cases, apparently proceeded on the same 
principle, but it was these intellectuals who stated and ultimately 
popularised the ideology by which the whole Nazi policy is justified. 

One other point should be noted. The idolatry of the State is incon- 
sistent with Christianity. Why is it then that the Christian Churches in 
Germany have made so ineffective a protest against it? This is not the 
place nor am I the person to give an adequate answer to that question. 
As far as German Protestantism is concerned, it has been largely 
inspired by Luther, and Luther’s teaching on the relations between the 
State and the individual comes unpleasantly near that preached by the 
philogophers and others reviewed in Mr. Butler’s book. As for the 

oman Catholic Church, may it not be said that it is easy for the 
unthinking to confuse the attitude of Vaticanism with the international 
. conception of Nazism? However that may be, the attitude of Pastor 
Nieméller and Cardinal Faulhaber makes it clear that there are Christian 
leaders in Germany who have no illusions about the falsity of the 
nationalistic heresies of Hitler. : 

It is remarkable that the extreme belief in the divinity of the German 
State with Hitler as its prophet should have survived the practical 
failure of that conception in 1918. I remember how a German Professor 
- In 1930, describing the complete depression of his fellow-countrymen 
at that time, explained to me that they had been taught that martial 
prowess was the test of excellence in a nation and that defeat, therefore, 
brought not only material loss to them, but shook their whole confidence 
in themselves. About that same time, another Professor said to me that 
the younger generation had ceased to believe in anything. When, there- 
fore, Hitler and his group came forward preaching that their adversaries 
had not triumphed by force but by trickery, and that it was still true 
that the German race was destined to dominate the world, his doctrine 
was widely accepted as a new gospel, taking the place of the outworn 
creeds of orthodox Christianity. To many it seems that a discussion of 
these questions is not of much practical importance. That is a mistaken 
view. The greatest of the many problems of the peace will be what we 
are to do with Germany. To make any useful reply to that question 
we must ascertain what German characteristic has brought about the 
present catastrophe. We may, of course, take the view that.all Germans 
are irredeemably wicked. In that case the only solution is their enslave- 
ment or extermination, which are both impracticable, and we can 
therefore look forward after a few years of uneasy truce to a renewal of 
desolating warfare. That is a counsel of despair. The other opinion is 
that Germans are naturally not much worse than other people. They 
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have their failings, but, generally speaking, they are a docile and kindly 
race who will respond to just and generous treatment. It isnot necessary 
to decide which of those two views is correct or whether the truth lies 
somewhere between them. One thing is clear. So long as the present 
Germanic theory governs German policy, Germany is an acute danger 
to the peace of the world. For, if the German State as interpreted by 
Hitler is divine, then all Germans are bound to carry out unquestion- 
ingly orders given to them, however monstrous they may be. In dealing 
with the opponents of Germany, mercy and pity are out of place. 
Death, torture, outrage are legitimate punishments for those who resist 
the Nazi rulers and their agents. Hostile nations or neutrals may be 
tricked and deceived, their subjects may be corrupted, their culture may 
be destroyed, for they are impeding the German absorption of the 
world. Their existence is inconsistent with Germany. 

It seems clear, therefore, that when victory has been obtained—and 
as to that result there is no reasonable doubt—the other nations must 
take the measures necessary to make German aggression impossible 
till she has abandoned the doctrines by which she is at present guided. 
That is simply a necessary precaution. I do not myself think that any 
device for splitting Germany up into the old States would be useful. 
So long as Germans desire to unite, an attempt from outside to compel 
them to divide would merely increase their nationalism. Napoleon’s 
experiments in that direction did nothing but harm. Nor do I think 
that enforcement of democratic government against the will of the 
people would do anything except increase German dislike of democracy. 
On the other hand, German disarmament is essential. The increased 
mechanisation of modern armaments ought to make that easier than it 
was. When an unarmed peasantry could make a good fight against 
regular soldiers, disarmament was almost impracticable. That is not 
so nowadays, and, though by itself disarmament will not suffice to 
convert Germans from the heresies of force, yet it would be a real 
measure of security for her neighbours for the time being. As a long- 
term policy, it is inadequate. It must be accompanied by evidence that 
the other nations do not wish to keep Germany in a position of per- 
manent inferiority. The measures of disarmament enforced on her 
should be of such a nature as can be applied to other countries when it 
is safe to do so. That is desirable on other grounds. For it must not be 
forgotten that, though Germany is now the chief danger to peace, that 
may not always be the case. We must therefore aim at establishing an 
international system which will prevent aggression from whatever 
quarter it may come. Disarmament alone is not enough to achieve even 
this result. It must be accompanied by the creation of an overwhelming 
force for the maintenance of peace. The system set on foot by the 
Covenant of the League of Nations did not prove effective against 
Great Powers. The reason is clear. It was no defect of the machinery 
provided. It was simply the reluctance of the peace-loving countries 
to.risk war against a powerful aggressor. As long as the disturbers of 
the peace were small countries, the system worked perfectly. For the 
other members of the League, led by Britain and France, to coerce a 
Balkan State involved little risk and, in fact, was accomplished without 
any actual resort to arms. It was a case of the Colonel and the Coon. 
As soon as the aggressor was convinced that the other States were in 
earnest, he abandoned his aggressive policy. When it was a Great 
Power, like Japan or Italy, that broke the peace of the world, the 
position was different. The Governments of the other Great Powers, 
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and especially of Britain, which had’ never realised that the main- 
tenance of peace could only be achieved in the end by the exertion of 
force, declined to “ risk one ship ” in that cause. The inevitable result 
followed. Faced by the Nazi fanatical belief in force, the peace-loving 
Powers endured one humiliation after another, only in the end to be 
forced into war under the most unsatisfactory conditions. 

Whatever peace-keeping machinery we erect after the war, the 
lessons of the last few years must not be forgotten. We must insist 
from the outset that those who desire peace must be prepared for any 
sacrifice to secure it. That must be laid down as fundamental. I have 
already said that the machinery of the Covenant was not substantially 
defective. But the spirit behind it certainly was. That-was partly due 
to the strong stand made in the United States against any international 
system which might lead them into war. It was partly also due to the 
human reluctance to face disagreeable facts. But the main cause was 
the survival of the old diplomatic doctrine which discouraged interna- 
tional action, except in defence of direct “ national interest ” such as 
trade or territory. It is to be hoped that everyone now sees that even 
trade and territory cannot be safe unless peace is generally secured, and 
that a nation will ill discharge its duties or preserve its interests unless 
it is prepared to resist national aggression on its smaller neighbours as 
well as on itself. 

I have tried elsewhere to sketch the machinery needed to carry out 
the policy stated above.* It is superfluous for me to repeat what is there 
said. Nor can I deal here with the other side of a World Settlement— 
the promotion of economic and social reforms by international co- 
operation. Much admirable work has been done by the League and the 
International Labour Office in that direction. Whatever else happens, 
those agencies should be kept in being and the idiotic policy of starving 
them for money should be reversed. Compared to war costs, the amount 
spent on them has been insignificant, and when it is set against the very 
important results obtained there are few examples of more remunerative 
expenditure. Besides these matters, there are also a number of political 
questions relatively non-contentious—or at least not warlike—which 
will have to be dealt with. These include the protection of racial and 
religious minorities—which may be best compassed by the transfer of 
population—and the distribution and administration of colonial 
territories. There is also that extremely successful institution the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague which requires 
support and perhaps some alteration in detail. The machinery which 
deals with these is still in being, as we learnt from a recent Parlia- 
mentary reply by Mr. Law, and it is doing excellent work though on a 
necessarily restricted basis.f So that, apart altogether from the 
specifically peace-keeping activities of the League, the Geneva system 
must be kept in being to discharge these so-called non-contentious 
functions. But we must be careful to remember that by themselves 
they will not preserve the peace of the world, as recent events have 
shown, and that they can only flourish in an international atmosphere 
of peace and security. Unless we succeed not only in defeating Germany 
but in exorcising the spirit by which she is at present possessed, we 
cannot hope for anything better than a temporary truce. A great 
missionary effort is needed first to convert our own official classes and 
make them realise that peace can be established ; but only if we are 


7 * A Real Peace. 
{ See the pamphlet on World Organisation, 1920-40, Princeton. 
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in earnest about it. Beyond that task lies the far more difficult under- 
taking of converting Germany, a purpose. that will require prolonged 
effort and readiness for all PES sacrifice. In the meantime 
Germany must be disarmed. : 

: CECIL. 


LIBERTY OR UNIFORMITY IN 
EASTERN EUROPE. 


F HE movement for the rights of nationalities is of recent date in 

i European history. The European political system was not 
: established on lines of nationality. Its separate political units . 
` were in the hands of ruling groups, who governed them for their own 
advantage, though this did not necessarily mean.they did not take an 
interest in the well-being of their subjects. Thus until the eighteenth 
century European political life revolved round the conflict between 


` . the State and the individual. The prevailing State system recognised 


only traditional political units, products of conquest in the near or 
distant past. It knew nothing of ethnographic units. Under these 
conditions, in States constituted before the awakening of the spirit of 
‘nationality, it was possible to unite several ethnographic units into a 

single national entity and to forge this into a political reality. France 

is an excellent example of this process. As far back as 1429, Joan of 

Arc was able to defy the invading English by appealing to a sense of 

national unity, which Richelieu in the second quarter of the seventeenth 

century consolidated into a political uniformity. In this way France, 

in spite of her ethnographic variety, acquired a real and solid national 

unity. It was because France was a State possessing national unity 

that the conflicts within her borders took place between the State and 

the individual, between the partisans of individual freedom and the 

partisans of the central authority under the King. The struggle for 

the individual freedom of the citizen against the despotism of the public , 
authority presumes the existence of national unity. 

Thus it came about that in States where national unity prevailed 
liberty meant the limitation of the power of the ruler, or of the public 
authority, in favour of the citizen. All citizens are equally interested 
in personal and civil liberty, for it is through the normal and un- 
hampered play of liberty that the citizen can most fully develop his 
physical, moral, intellectual and spiritual qualities and can participate 
most fully and fairly in the gifts which nature and his social environ- 
ment offer him. But the working out of this principle of individual 
liberty within the State produces an entirely different effect in a State 
` which, like the Austro-Hungarian Empire, is devoid of national unity. 
“Whilst in France, where national unity prevailed, liberty was a centri- 
petal and cementing political force, in the Austro- -Hungarian Empire 
liberty was a centrifugal and disintegrating element in the State. That 
in itself is a conclusive proof that the principle on which the Danubian 
Empire was governed was unsound. 

Whether through. the force of circumstances or through incapacity, 
the rulers, of Austria-Hungary missed the opportunity of creating a 
national unity of the French type amongst the various ethnographic 
units of which the Empire was composed. As a result, the principles of 
the French Revolution, with their insistence on individual and political 
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liberty, had-the effect of inflaming the national consciousness of the 
various ethnographic groups composing the Danubian Empire. Thus, 
while in France liberty brought consolidation and political unification, 
in the Austro-Hungarian Empire it led to the dissociation of the 
Empire into ethnographically distinct nationalities. It was a grave 
political error on the part of the rulers of Austria-Hungary to aim at 
the creation of a national unity on the French pattern, when the condi- 
tions for its realisation did not exist, or, if they had ever existed, had 
ceased to do so. They would have done well to follow not the French 
but the English political pattern. The French idea is that the central 
authority is there to take care of everything, while the English idea is 
that every citizen and social group within the State should mind their 
own business. While, according to the French notion, the nation 
represents the sovereign collective conscience and will, expressed 
through a majority vote, in English eyes the State is merely an instru- 
ment through which the individual plays his part in association with 
his fellow citizens. In’ other words, in Britain nationality is not a 
supreme and absolute political factor. 

The French type of national unity produces uniformity, while the 
English type leads to the harmonisation and orchestration of different 
nationalities. The effort to unify British religious practice, for instance, 
ended by producing 365 different sects. For the French, national unity 
requires the playing of one instrument by everybody, whilst in Britain 
everybody is allowed to play his own instrument, provided he observes 
the rules of harmony. The French notion of national unity has pro- 
duced a rigid centralisation in which change is possible only through 
violent revolution. The British notion, on the contrary, makes possible 
a careful adaptation to new needs and conditions. The French system, 
being uniform, is rigid; when an exceptional emergency occurs, the 
mould breaks. The English system is plastic and adjusts itself to new 
needs. In the French system change is apt to sweep away traditions 
and customs, while in the English system change is compatible with 
the maintenance of tradition and custom. In England liberty is a 
natural growth, deeply rooted in the life of the people and therefore 
not subject. to every-day atmospheric variations of temper or senti- 
ment. The French system is linguistically and culturally more homo- 
geneous, while the English system is better adapted to the preservation 
of each nationality and ethnic group. 

It is remarkable how the English system, hostile as it is to uniformity, 
has succeeded in harmonising the opinions, interests, customs and 
traditions of different nationalities and thus in protecting the com- 
munity against the influences making for tyranny and corruption that 
are so marked a feature of modern economic, social and political life. 
In our complicated modern society a political community dissolved 
into individual units is unable to defend itself against the central 
power. It is only powerful groups that can successfully defend them- 
selves: trade unions, churches, municipalities, and national units. 
Liberty becomes the great guarantee against violent change. It is a 
permanent unifying element cementing the community, because it 
gives every individual and every group the maximum chance’ of 
asserting itself and of partaking equitably in the gifts of nature. More- 
over, liberty still remains the: driving force of the individual and of 
the community towards the achievement of their aims. Finally, it is 
liberty which provides modern life not with isolated individuals, who 
are powerless, but with social and national groups as necessary cohesive 
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elements for the building up of a greater collectivity—the State. 
Experience has amply proved that atomised individuals do not suffice 
as units for the building up of the vast structures necessitated by 
modern economic and political needs. _ p7 

Thus, in a system of harmony and orchestration; liberty preserves 
individual freedom, fosters individual initiative-and maintains indi- 
vidual moral responsibility. At the same time’the existence of ethnic 
groups with their own needs and responsibilities provides a check on 
the abuse of power by the State. They give the State sufficient power 
and authority to do the business for which it exists, but prevent it 
from acquiring absolute power or authority over the individual and 
the natural social groups existing within the State. Where the indi- 
- vidual would be helpless, these groups are strong enough to hold the . 
State to the observance of the rules of the game. It is in that direction 
that we must look for the development of the national liberties of the 
nations of Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. 

Unfortunately they are under the influence of German thought, 
which has elaborated the principle of national unity into a narrow, 
materialistic, intolerant doctrine of national hatred and persecution. 
This German doctrine has given birth to a school which professes that 
this war and the years which will follow our victory provide a unique 
opportunity for the definitive establishment of national States in 
Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. According to this school 
of thought the twenty years which elapsed between the World War 
and the present war were too short a period for the creation of national 
uniformity. They look to the defeat of Germany to furnish the means 
and the opportunity to forge a national uniformity within each of the 
national States. They seem to be convinced that it would be un- 
patriotic and even treasonable not to utilise this unique occasion to 
create a national uniformity, symbolised by a single national language, 
a single national idea and a single national culture. In my opinion the 
attempt to introduce national uniformity in that part of Europe could 
only lead to a catastrophe. The fact is that in Central, Eastern and 
South-Eastern Europe ethnographic groups are hopelessly inter- 
mingled. It is quite impossible to disentangle them : and even where 
it would be ethnographically possible, it would be economically 
suicidal. It is folly to imagine that national uniformity could be 
brought about by a vast transfer of populations. No doubt this 
method could be used here and there to overcome local frontier diffi- 
culties ; but, broadly speaking, the map of Europe cannot be-ethno- 
graphically remade. 

Undoubtedly, the nations in Central, Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe have a right to their national liberty. But the interests-of the 
European peoples require that those nations should not be encouraged 
in the dream of bringing about national uniformity within their States. 
Not on national uniformity but on national liberty depends the exist- 
ence and the future of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Austria, Hungary, 
Roumania, Yugoslavia, Greece and Bulgaria. It is by guaranteeing 
the peoples of Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe their free- 
dom of national consciousness that the foundation of the peace of 
Europe will be laid. Furthermore national uniformity would mean the 
elimination of every authority except that of the State. In-countries 
with different religions, languages, customs dnd traditions, this is not 
desirable. For the preservation of religious, linguistic and cultural 
liberty means not only that individuals have a right to profess the - 
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religion of their choice, speak the language of their mothers and live 
according to the traditions and customs of their ancestors ; it means 
- the practical possibility of associating together and administering their 
own particular affairs. Finally, the nations of Central, Eastern and 
South-Eastern Europe must realise that this war has definitely demon- 
strated that the basic conditions of State existence have fundamentally 
changed. What sense is there in such terms as “ national independ- 
ence ” and “ State Sovereignty ” if the State is unable to defend itself 
and to provide well-being for its population ? 

We must not forget that the military defeat of Germany will not 
eliminate the Germans from Europe. Even if several million Germans 
are killed in this war, there still will be 70 million Germans in Germany. 
That is a fact which nothing can alter. It has been amply demonstrated 
in this war that it is not by millions of soldiers that a modern nation 
can defend itself, but by tanks, planes and guns and the skilled men 
who man and repair them. This is a question of industrial equipment 
and of economic resources. The fact is that no single nation in Central, 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe is capable of defending itself. 
The Germany of 70 million inhabitants will always be a powerful 
industrial nation with an enormous war potential. Only if the r00 
million people who live in the belt stretching from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic and the Black Sea unite to serve and to defend their national 
liberties can they hope to cope successfully with this situation. Further- 
more, if Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe have always been 
poor, after this war they are going to be poverty-stricken. If they do 
not co-operate in helping one another, they will not be helped either 
by Great Britain or by the United States. They can help themselves 
by pooling their possibilities, by enlarging their labour market, and 
their market for industrial and agricultural products, by stabilising 
their national currencies and the prices of commodities, and by asso- 
ciating together in technical organisations and other aids to progress. 
And above all they must keep the peace between themselves. - 

It is a fatal illusion to believe that Great Britain is going to police 
Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. If that region is incapable 
of becoming a political and economic asset for Europe, it will simply be 
abandoned to its own destiny—in other words to Germany. The 
reason for this can be simply stated. Russia, even when victorious, will 
never have a direct, immediate and vital interest in Central, Eastern 
and South-Eastern Europe. She has too extensive an Empire of her - 
own to be interested in the everyday life of the people of those regions. 
They are not necessary to her existence. Germany, on the other hand, 
even after defeat, will be directly and vitally interested in the countries 
of Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. If these countries are 
not organised for their common defence and if they do not work 
together for their common well-being, they will be irresistibly attracted 
into the orbit of the political and economic force which Germany will 
continue to represent. i 

To avoid becoming once more the victims of Germany the States of 
Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe must be internally sound 
and strong. And they will be sound and strong only if they are intern- 

ally free. It sounds paradoxical but it is absolutely true that it is by 
merging with their neighbours that the countries of Central, Eastern 
and South-Eastern Europe can best secure their national freedom. 
Against linguistic, cultural and ethnic oppression and against narrow- 
minded totalitarian centralisation the only safeguard is an enlargement 
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of political boundaries.: In practice this. will mean more local 
freedom, and, as a direct consequence, less linguistic, ethnical and 
cultural friction. Local nationalism breeds: despotism and totali- 
tarianism. It is by broadening his horizon and his area of activity that 
the citizen can defend himself against local tyranny. Either Central, 
` Eastern and South-Eastern Europe will become the scene of an organ- 
ised, secure and prosperous life, or Europe will become German. 
There is no middle way. The nations of Central, Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe can safeguard their individual national freedom only 
by a united effort. Only collectively can they hope to defend them- 
selves against external aggression ; only by a common effort can they 
hope to be socially and economically sound; and only by extending 
the area of their spiritual, economic and social activity can they hope 
to preserve their local and individual rights and escape totalitarian 
despotism and the tyranny of. local dictators. 
- STEFAN OSUSKY.” 
(Minister Without Portfolio in the Czechoslovak Government.) 


COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


OR over twenty years Communism has been hailed as fanatically 
F» its friends as it has been hated by its foes. But the last few 
- years have been decisively changing the world situation, and the 
conflict of deep-reaching ideas and doctrines is constituting a problem 
that will occupy thoughtful minds long after the war shall have come - 
to an end. For Communism is one of many symptoms of a world-. 
wide malaise and, as M. Molotov said in. his speech on the German- ` 
Russian pact (October 31st, 1940), everybody knows “that an 
ideology cannot be destroyed by force, that it cannot be eliminated 
by war.” To-day our alliance with Russia against a common foe’ 
ranges against the Axis ourselves and our allies along with the United 
States and China; and the self-sacrificing courage of the Russian 
people moves us to an admiration that can hardly fail to affect our 
attitude to Communism. oe ee ot ; 

At the outset, it is only natural that the fiery history of Bolshevism 
since 1917 cannot be readily forgotten. None the less, we may recall 
our varying attitudes, for example to Belgium (and the Congo), to 
Serbia (and the events of 1903) or to Turkey (and Armenia). Our 
own history has its stains, and we should repudiate to-day what 
our ancestors tolerated or excused not so many yesterdays ago. While 
it is true that the past sometimes rankles (as in Eire), there is‘much 
that the years blot out. The biblical student does not dwell upon, . 
indeed he may: excuse, the harshness and cruelties of the Israelites ; 
and. few to-day think or even know of the insane excesses that helped 
to destroy the Jewish state and worked havoc in-Levantine lands. 
when Christianity was arising with its promise of a-more effective 
order. Men can have the.defects of their qualities and the vices of 
their virtues; and “ Merrie England” betokens a temper. that can 
stand setbacks and disasters, but can also indulge in the most irre- 
sponsible “ wangling.” As a sound principle we may believe that 
good and evil deeds bear their appropriate fruits in the long run, 
and it is simple wisdom to trouble more about the future of one’s 
country than about the past of others. Ina word, the present ferment 
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in the “ ideological ?’ world involves very much more than our feelings 
touching Karl Marx, Communism and the Bolsheviks. 

As regards the social and economic problems of the age Communism 
does not stand alone, save as regards its solution of them. Impressive 
Papal Encyclicals (notably the workers’ charter of May, 1891, and 
that of 40 years later), increased concern of the Churches for social 
abuses, and the various Labour and Socialist organisations are now 
confronted by war-conditions which, it may be, will enable us to finda 
reasonable mean between the extremes of latssez-faire and socialistic 
class-totalitarianism. But for many the social revolutionary pro- 
gramme of Communism is not its only attraction, especially in its 
appeal to the young. It has all the driving-power of a crusade, a 
mission. It is Messianic, and it has the psychic or spiritual force 
which religion. has for the religious. It has the forward look: there 
is a future in the making, a world to be captured. 

But here, too, Communism does not stand alone. There are youth 
and youthful movements also in Germany and Italy ; and if they are 
inconspicuous in this country, we have virgin soil, as it were, rather 
than organisations at various stages of growth. In all movements the 
possibility and character of further growth will rest upon their present 
structure, the lines laid down, and the guiding principles which 
here restrict and there encourage development. Communism 
itself has undergone certain changes in the post-Lenin period and 
admittedly has not reached its goal. Accordingly we stress the 
youthfulness of Communism and other movements of the day, inasmuch 
as the question frequently arises, whether in the future there can bea 
rapprochement between them and Christianity. It is enough to refer 
to the complex relations between Fascism and the Vatican, or between 
thé Nazis and the German churches, and to note the not uncom- 
mon view in this country that Christianity could come to terms 
with Communism rather than with either Fascism or National- 
Socialism. f i 

Moreover, Communism does not stand alone in its appeal to the 
intellect. All three movements referred to involve deep-reaching 
theories of man and the State, man and nature, man and his destiny. 
They combine theory and positive action, principles and practice ; 
and to minds that are not necessarily “ religious ” in any ordinary 
sense of the word, they have a mystical, numinous and quasi-religious 
value. Their devotees find them creative, experimental and ex- 
hilaratingly adventurous ; and while in Russia one sweeping theory 
has been—and still is—put to the test, the aim of the Axis is, rather, 
to set the stage for another world-wide experiment, although events 
are already proving that actually as well as theoretically there is 
no room for Italian Fascism and German National-Socialism in the 
same street. So we find, especially in Communism, a phenomenon 
that is intensely fascinating to scientific and academic minds, namely, 
the conscious inauguration of a new social order and era that shall 
be enduring, viable and capable of development. In Nature we 
descry change and continuity and the appearance of new levels 
of organisation; we now pass from the processes in Nature, in 
the Universe, to man’s own efforts to raise himself to a higher 
level. 

In his endeavour to understand Nature the scientist will arrange 
crucial experiments to test his working hypotheses and theories. 
But in science, as in all walks of life, when once we have a theory, 
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an explanation or a conception which answers a certain range of data, 
we constantly stereotype it and extend its range and make it unduly . 
flexible.. We thus frame our ideas of Science, Evolution, Communism, 
Democracy, Religion, and so forth; and having constructed the 
glasses through which things are to be viewed, we commonly refuse 
to try other glasses. We ignore them, and not rarely prefer to destroy 
them. We no longer read “ out of ” but “into” our data; and it 
is our critics and opponents who see our Procrustean methods as readily 
as we see theirs. This inevitable and unavoidable defect runs through 
our treatment of science, history, sociology and religion: it is our 
utter self-consciousness and the objective realisation of the character 
of our mental tools that mark this age of transition from the decay 
of inherited patterns to the efforts to form a new synthesis. Com- 
munism is one of the great “ experiments ’—perhaps the greatest— 
of the age. Theory and action are intertwined, and by winning, 
silencing, destroying, or in some way disposing of inconvenient facts— 
awkward data, human or mental—the validity of one’s theory seems, 
to the devotees of the several movements, as certain as its inevitability. 

‘By the side of the active sweeping and impatient movements in 
the world of affairs is the patient and penetrating analysis‘ of the 
mind ; its conscious and unconscious “‘ levels ” are exposed, the human 
psyche is being ruthlessly dissected. Let us imagine the human 
animal of past epochs ; he learns to use tools to facilitate his actions 
and he frames his mental tools to facilitate both his actions and 
thoughts. Finally he examines his own intuitions and convictions ; 
he asks himself, why does he act and think as he does? Nature and 
man are not disconnected, and it is—I believe—the merit of Com- 
munism to indicate how in a dialectic process the old can recur in a 
new form, and how there can be qualitatively different levels of 
organisation that are continuous, but not reducible one to the other. . 
The sciences and the humanities are associated ; we cannot arbitrarily 
sever the way we think about Nature and the way we think about 
man. -Hence to-day’s task of introducing a new social era in man is 
continuous with the appearance, in the past, of new stages in Nature. 
Man has to carry farther and on the human level what Nature has done 
in her sphere. There is something tremendous and overwhelming 
when the character of this task is grasped ; and we must not be sur- 
prised at the enthusiasm it can arouse. But the greater the ruling 
ideas the less can we ignore the religious aspect of the task, and the 
attitude of Communism and the other movements to Religion has 
caused the most intense indignation and resentment. 

Current uncompromising and hostile attitudes to religion are only 
part of the present crisis in its history. While some writers believe 
that Christianity and Communism can be mated, others not only 
see no hope of any issue, but are careful to distinguish between those 
elements of Communism that could be accepted and those that are 
definitely anti-Christian.* A man’s religion, however genuine, may, 
as regards content and structure, be so miscellaneous and unco- 
ordinated that he readily adopts any attractive non-religious, social, . 
economic or scientific doctrine. On the other hand, Roman 


.  * Various estimates are to be found in Christianity and the Social Revolution (ed. by 
John Lewis and others, 1935). A more competent estimate is furnished by N. N. 
Alexeiev in The Christian Understanding of Man (vol. II of The Church, Community 
and State series, 1938, pp. 85-137: “The Marxist anthropology and the Christian 
conception of man ”). 
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Catholicism, by reason of its highly developed and elaborately 
articulated structure, can realise the implications that are dangerous 
from its own point of view where more “ sectarian ” types of religion 
fail to see their incompatibility. 

Some writers dwell upon the “revolutionary” character of 
Christianity. But the prophets of Israel, with all their condemnation 
of social wrongs, were religious reformers in a way that social-economic 
reformers are not. The Deuteronomic writings are distinguished by 
their fine ethical monotheism ; but the later synthesis (of the post- 
exilic age) has not their uncompromising and rather fanatical note. 
The reforming prophets go behind social inequalities ; and in the New 
Testament John the Baptist and St. Paul are not social revolu- 
tionaries. The teaching of Jesus of Nazareth was meant for men in all 
walks of life, and he himself was not of the fiery Zealots. In a word, 
Christianity was no mere “ class ” affair, and the community of goods 
practised by some early believers (Acts II. 44 sg., IV. sq.) was not 
Communism. Yet Christian ideals are dynamic, and out-and-out 
“ totalitarian ” ; and the spirit of the Bible is lost if it is forgotten 
that it demands better men if better institutions are to be framed and 
maintained. 

Some writers lay stress upon the ‘catastrophic and apocalyptic 
note in the Bible ; and for them Marxism spells a veritable Dies irae 
which, perhaps, they hail. But, as in the Old Testament, the “ Day 
of the Lord” never takes the form anticipated. The Elijahs who 
are sure that they alone know the secrets of the Most High have to 
learn, as did Elijah, that God can speak, not through storm and fire, 
but with the “still small voice.” Not the catastrophic note of an 
Ezekiel but the “new covenant ” of a Jeremiah, not the fanatical 
strife of Jewish revolutionaries but the simple teaching of Jesus 
changed the course of history. 

To-day, as in the past, when ways of life and thought are disturbed, 
men’s visions of the future reflect the nature of their psyche and the 
character of their mental structure. If a man suffers from some 
physical malaise he has but to read a medical handbook and discover 
to his alarm how readily his symptoms answer to those of this or the 
other complaint. If the malaise is more psychical, the psycho-analyst 
will have no difficulty in finding a satisfying explanation. And just 
as books have been written to “ prove ” that phallicism lies at the 
bottom of all religion, so some sexual disturbance is readily shown to 
be the cause of the psychical malaise. Or the sociologist will bring 
your unconscious realm to the front and will convincingly suggest 
how your feelings are socially determined and are due to your social- 
economic stratum. What with sexual or social malaise it might seem 
as though the true cause of the present widespread feelings of unrest, 
alienation and frustration, has been found. But Religion has its own 
solution, its conviction of the necessity of.surrender to a higher power, 
of loyalty to One who knows men better than they know themselves. 
Yet, speaking generally and frankly, we cannot affirm that religion 
has the spiritual and intellectual authority it has had in the“ 

ast. 
Here I am more concerned with the theoretical aspect of the present 
chaos. Communism and the other movements fail to understand 
men and to do justice to them. Although they owe so much to men 
of ability, outstanding individuals different from the ordinary run of 
humanity, they do’ not trust men; they have false ideas of the value 
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of human personality.* While the exponents themselves claim to 
be the “ Elijahs,” the salt of the earth, the men that leaven the whole, 
the herrenvolk, there is the most vital difference between the theories 
that inform such movements and the impressive and inspiring teaching 
of those great figures in history who had sympathy, patience and 
understanding in’ their dealings with the rank and file. Such men, 
and none more than -Jesus, felt that they were the instruments of a 
supreme transcendent power, whereas characteristic of these move- 
- ments is their inimanentism: the factors of all progressive develop- 
ment lie in human hands. A conviction of this sort can, no doubt, 
give a sense of. assurance and inevitability, but—from a purely 

‘academic ” point of view—it is instructive to observe the fatal 
difference between religious convictions of the inevitability of the 
divine process, the work of a righteous God, and the humanists’ con- 
victions of the certainty of their theories and the inevitability of the 
dialectical processes. When Communism, for example, has been 
called a “ caricature ” of religion, when here and in the other move- 
ments writers speak of counter-religions, quasi- or pseudo-religions, 
and find an idealism, but one that is perverse, or penetrating thought, 
but misconceived, we must recognise that the movements are honey- 
combed with “ half-truths,” and that what, taken in isolation, looks 
like, or may actually be, some profound truth is enmeshed in a 
structure of belief and practice that is as seductively false as it is 
sterile. It is this inextricable interweaving of what men feel to be 
truth and falsehood that bewilders and perplexes the world. 

It is, however, foolish merely to condemn what we vehemently 
repudiate. Communism and other movements of the day are genuine 
efforts to resolve crises that have been gradually coming to a head. 
The crises are not the fruit of any apostasy ; they are no divine judg- 
ment. Whatever their most patent faults, the movements indicate 
that inherited religious and other structures fail to answer the 
awakened consciousness. To speak of “ Christianity versus Paganism ” 
is too facile when the sort of Christianity we need is a matter of dispute, 
owing in large measure to its failure to ¡cope with modern intellectual 
problems. It is easy to condemn the “ godlessness ”?” of Communism, 
and to show that the ordinary attacks upon religion, even by our 
scientific and other intellectuals, often rise scarcely above Hyde Park 
level. But in many a quarter will be found sympathetic and com- 
petent writers digging away, perhaps unwittingly striking at the 
roots of religion as we understand it, attacking the shell, the body, 
and sometimes injuring the kernel, the spirit. 

The Churches have to reckon with a “‘ Modernism ” more pene- 
trating and pervasive than what has been or is known under that 
ominous name. Biblical criticism, the comparative study of religions, 
the new knowledge of Nature and of human beginnings, the psycho- 
logical, logical and- sociological studies of the human psyche—here are 
many lines of research, sympathetic; apologetic, hostile or neutral, 
as the case may be; and it goes. without saying that the general con- 
ditions of life and thought, indeed the general culture of the world, 
will not remain unaffected in the future. 

* Hitler’s-contempt for the masses would, one might imagine, repel any intelligent 
German unless of his “ party.” It may be added that in An Outline of Psychology, 
published by the Plebs League (1921), and intended for revolutionary workers, the writers 
comment on the low intelligence of the majority of persons and the enormous importance 


of this fact i in relation to theories of government. They allow that the theory of democ- 
racy isa “ captivating theory,” but “ the only serious objection to it is thatitis not true.” 
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We acknowledge—no doubt grimly—the efficiency and thorough- 
ness of a deadly foe on the field of battle; we accept the challenge 
and prepare better defensive and offensive measures. But religion 
in general, and Christianity in: particular; has much to do before it 
can meet its challengers and opponents on equal intellectual terms. 
We can, if we search, find writer after writer, book after book, acute, 
well-documented and extremely suggestive and stimulating; they 
are not precisely favourable to this or the other movement we 
repudiate, but certainly they are not favourable to the religion and 
Christianity of the day. For my part I have not the slightest doubt— 
on what seem to me to be the most objective of grounds—that 
Christianity has a new and victorious future before it ; but that is only 
provided it meets the challenge, exchanges ideas, and enters upon a 
conflict which, though it cannot be one of force or might, still less 
of vulgar controversy, will require patience and competence. 

A new age lies before us. In the movements of the day, the Com- 
munism of our ally Russia, the newly-awakened China, the demo- 
cratically-minded Anglo-Saxon and other peoples of the shores of the 
Atlantic, and even in an enslaved Germany that must in some way be 
“ educated,” there lie open a vast field and vaster opportunities. 
Our own responsibilities as Empire or Commonwealth require us to 
be “ catholic ” in the best sense of the word. . We have to take into 
consideration a variety of lands, types and tempers; and if 
Christianity is a religion where there is to be neither Jew nor Gentile 
our Churches must approach even alien modes of thought from within, 
and they must recover the spirit of their own Founder. To sum up: 
whatever feelings the title of this article may arouse, we cannot view 
Communism apart from other sweeping tendencies of the age, whether 
they are manifest or below the surface, nor can we rest content with 
the present state of Christian religion, theology and philosophy. New 
sorts of tasks lie before us. 

\ | STANLEY COOK. 


POLITICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


I 


UTOBIOGRAPHY is one of the most attractive and one of the 
Az curious departments of literature. Most people like to 
talk about themselves. Some feel an urge to write about them- 
selves—to tell their contemporaries and posterity who they are, what 
they have done, what they have tried to do. Non omnis moriar. Ars 
longa, vita brevis. Exegi monumentum aere perennius. Such familiar 
tags embody the yearning for a longer course than mortality permits. 
From one point of. view autobiography is a protest of the human: 
spirit against the inexorable limitations of time and space, an endeavour 
to establish contact with a future that we shall never see. There is 
pathos as well as pride in the attempt. 

The most celebrated confessions, such as those of Augustine, 
Rousseau, Casanova, Benjamin .Franklin, Gibbon, Goethe, Chateau- 
briand, Newman, Renan and Mill, are records of spiritual experience, 
intellectual development or amorous adventure. In a widely different. . 
field the significance of a man of action may preserve his testimony 
from oblivion, however meagre his inner life and however unskilful his 
pen. Political autobiography is the meeting place between history and. 
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literature. Yet the mere narration of memorable events is no passport 
to immortality: there must be a revelation of personality as well. 
The best political autobiographies are those which most fully reproduce 
the character, the temperament and the outlook of the author. I shal 
confine myself to some modern rulers and ministers, makers of history 
who have told their own tale. The recorders, with St. Simon at their 
head, are in another class. 

The first outstanding political autobiography of the modern world. 
which we may roughly date from the opening of the sixteenth century 
is that of Babur, the founder of the Mogul Empire. Though his narra. 
tive has reached us in an incomplete form, only covering eighteen of his 
forty-seven years, it is none the less an imposing literary monument 
filling two large volumes in the admirable edition of Mrs. Beveridge 
Beginning with his twelfth year, when the precocious boy became ruler 
of Farghana, the record is carried up to the eve of his death in 1530 
Unlike most autobiographies, which are compiled when the long day 
draws to a close, Babur’s story is told while it is going on, sometimes 
in diary form. As a result it is extraordinarily alive. We visualise every 
aspect of the personality of “ the Tiger ”—his interest in scenery, cities 
and buildings, his devotion to his mother, the temptations of the flesh. 
It is a romantic drama of incessant struggle, of hairbreadth escapes 
of battle and sudden death. The unstudied and almost boyish characte 
of the book adds to its charm. Here is no Elder Statesman or embitteréc 
exile methodically preparing his case for posterity, no political testa- 
ment drawn up for the guidance of a successor. Impressions of cold. 
heat and thirst, of grief and gladness, are noted as they occur, witt 
little time for reflection or pose. “ I have written the plain truth,” he 
declares. “ I do not set these matters down to make known my deserts 
I have set down exactly what occurred.” Be that as it may, the 
memories of Babur, the grandfather of Akbar, preserve the personality 
of one of the most arresting figures in the history of Asia, a man o: 
iron, but also of flesh and blood. 

Political.autobiography in Europe on the grand scale comes in witt 
the seventeenth century. Sully’s apologia was compiled during the 
long evening of his life which followed the murder of Henri IV. Few 
more unreadable books have been written than the hotch-potch knowr 
_as the Oeconomies Royales. To describe one’s achievements in the thirc 

person, like Julius Cæsar in classical times and Henry -Adams in ou: 
own day, is a rare affectation. But where else shall we find a write: 
addressing himself? That the wealthy old statesman should employ 
secretaries to collect and arrange his material was natural enough; ye 
why should they be made to inform their master, with bows anc 
flatteries, of his own thoughts and deeds ? We are to imagine him sitting 
back in his chair and listening approvingly to a eulogy of his eventfu 
life, for all the world, as one of his biographers remarks, as if he wer 
‘listening to a discours de reception at the French Academy. The posi 
is an artistic failure, for it draws a curtain between the author and th: 
reader ; yet, with all their glaring faults of structure, Sully’s memoir: 
can never be forgotten. His admiration for the most popular of Frencl 
kings shines out brightly, and the story of how the two warriors pullec 
the country together after the torments of civil war can never die 
Sully was not a man of genius, perhaps not even a great statesman 
There is little to attract us in his heavy, unromantic personality 
greedy of money and power, which looks so drab beside the dazzlin 
colours of his lord. Yet he is redeemed by his sturdy patriotism, ant 
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his feet are planted on the solid earth. He had learned the lesson 
expressed in the memorable words: “ Pauvre paysan, pauvre royaume, 
pauvre royaume, pauvre rot.” 

Sully began his labours on the morrow of his fall and worked sys- 
tematically till the end. A wealth of material was at his disposal. He 
had kept a fragmentary journal; he had preserved memoranda on 
important questions discussed in Council, documents which had passed 
through his hands, projects and financial reports. There were over 
three thousand letters, notes of his speeches, conversations with the 
King. Moreover his secretaries had made notes of their conversations 
with him, and not his secretaries alone but his doctor and other friends. 
To separate the dross from the gold was beyond the power of a man more 
used to handling the sword than the pen. The result is less an auto- 
biography than a voluminous report, materials-for history rather than 
history itself. The part of the secretaries is fully acknowledged. The 
memoirs, we are told, are what they, who had been employed in various 
affairs by the Duke, knew of his life and what they had learned from 
his lips. 

Sully’s memoirs, like other examples of its class, must be read with 
a critical eye, for even the most august personages are up to all manner 
of tricks. It was natural enough that he should exaggerate his military 
exploits during the hectic years when his master was fighting for the 
throne ; that he should exalt his ministerial rôle ; that he should leave 
his collaborators in shadow, even when he does not single them out for 
attack ; that he should enlarge the figures in his dealings with finance. 
But it was going rather far to attribute to his master the Grand 
Dessein, one of the earliest projects for the permanent organisation of 
Europe after the destruction of the hegemony of the House of Austria. 
The motive was clear enough, for the more illustrious its presumed 
author, the more attention was it likely to arouse; but it has cost 
scholars time and labour to establish its paternity. Yet despite their 
faults the Oeconomies Royales stand out as a massive tribute of affection 
to the friend and ruler whom he calls the greatest monarch of all time. 
We can never know too much about Henri IV. 

Where Sully’s secretaries laid down the pen those of Richelieu took 
it up, but there is a world of difference between the memoirs of the two 
ministers. The former had thirty years of enforced idleness to prepare 
his case, the latter died in harness at the age of fifty-seven. That he 
desired to tell his story and collected material for the purpose is scarcely 
in doubt. But how much of the vast corpus which bears his name is 
really his? Not until our own time was it possible to answer the 
question, and even now the experts are not unanimous. The interest in 
the greatest of French statesmen aroused by Hanotaux’s monumental 
though unfinished biography forty years ago led to the project of a 
critical edition of the memoirs under the auspices of the French 
Academy. The result is before us in ten stately volumes, covering the 
first twenty years of the reign of Louis XIII. Three supplementary 
volumes discuss the material from various points of view. 

“ Memoirs ” is a misleading term, and it was not the choice of 
Richelieu himself. His plan was to produce a history of the reign of the 
monarch whom he served, but in the literal sense it is not his work. 
There are traces of his hand in the early portions, when he relates 
events or conversations in the first person ; but his direct interventions 
diminish as we advance, and in the later volumes they disappear. We 
have to deal, not with a personal record, but with materials collected 
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for a special purpose, like the papers of Crispi and Stresemann in our 
own time. Richelieu’s own projected. title appears to have -been 
“ L’histoire du roi.” Batiffol, the accomplished historian of Louis XIII, 
argues that though his papers were used by his secretaries after his 
death, he knew-nothing of the plan. Other experts, with Hanotaux at 
their head, pronounce it an authentic work, based on documents from 
his Cabinet and carried out by his secretaries with his direct collabora- 
tion. Passages may well have been dictated and larger portions revised. 
The founder of the Académie Francaise was a ready writer. Occasion- 
ally we seem to get nearer to the man himself, but it is only for a 
moment. There are no piquant revelations, no historiettes of the type 
beloved by his contemporaries. It is a severe, unadorned story, almost 
entirely in the third person. It can never become popular, for it is too 
long and too impersonal. Yet no student of seventeenth-century 


- France can ignore its claims, for the writers stood very near to the 


events they describe. 

While Sully and Richelieu are almost lost behind a barrage of 
secretaries, Cardinal de Retz wrote every line with his own hand. 
France is the classic land of memoirs, and no French political apologia 
has been so widely read as. that of the brilliant and cynical adventurer 
Paul de Gondi. When he was an extinct volcano, his imprisonments 


‘and exile only a bitter memory, he employed his unwelcome leisure in 


etching the period of confusion between the death of Richelieu and the 
majority of Louis XIV. First published in 1717, the book won instan- 
taneous success and passed through twenty editions before the Oeuvres 
du Cardinal de Retz in the series Les Grands Ecrivains de la France 
began to appear in 1870. His scintillating narrative of the Fronde 
coloured historical writings till the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when Bazin, the first critical historian of Louis XIII and Mazarin, 
roundly asserted that the celebrated Memoirs contained hardly any 
truth. That this sweeping verdict overshot the mark was pointed out 
by Sainte-Beuve. Like most other political autobiographers de Retz 
invents freely, omits or twists vital facts, exaggerates his rôle and 
blackens his enemies. He is a voluble witness, pleading his case in court, 
not a judge seated on the bench. Yet it is precisely in such personal 
narratives, with the dust of conflict on the writer’s hands, that we 
recapture the hectic atmosphere of the time. Here is a first-class story- 
teller, who knew all the celebrities of his time and paints them with their 
warts. His Memoirs, like those of St. Simon, are too long and in parts 
too detailed to be read through except by historical students, but they 
contain many a brilliant scene. We watch the chief actors on the stage 
from day to day and sometimes from hour to hour. 

One of the reasons of his enduring popularity is his astonishing 
frankness. A defence of his political conduct is combined with a 
complacent revelation of his personal vices. “ Madam,” he begins, “ I 
obey your command, in writing my life, at the expense of my reputation. 
I shall conceal nothing.” The “ only begetter ” was almost certainly 
the immaculate Mme. de Sévigné, the devoted friend of his dignified 
old age, and he kept his promise to the letter. Forced into the Church, 
like Talleyrand, by ambitious relatives, he admits that he was “ l'âme 
peut-être la moins ecclésiastique du monde. Je ne pouvois passer de 
galanterie. Mes occupations ecclésiastiques étaient diversifiées et 
égayeés par d’autres, qui étoient un peu plus agréables.” The reader is 
plunged straight into a world of duels, debts and amorous intrigues. 
There are no blushes on the cheeks of this ecclesiastical Don Juan. 
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While still a young man he found himself Coadjutor, or, as- we should 
say, Suffragan of the Archbishop of Paris, a promotion which raised 
a troublesome problem of casuistry. “I found the Archbishopric 
degraded by my uncle, and I was not blind to the unsurmountable 
difficulties in myself. I was not unaware that a certain moral standard 
is expected from-a bishop, and that the scandalous life of my uncle 
made it more indispensable for me than for others. At the same time 
I felt myself incapable of attaining it. So I decided to do evil deliberately 
—the worst offence before God and the wisest course before men... . 
I resolved to fulfil scrupulously all the duties of my profession, and to 
be as zealous for the welfare of others as I would be wicked for myself.” 
He became an Archbishop in spite of himself, but he asked and obtained 
the Cardinal’s hat. One of his many liaisons was particularly stormy, 
he seizing the lady by the throat, she hurling a chandelier at his head. 
Some monks were employed to make copies of the Memoirs, and when 
they protested at certain passages the editor blandly replied : “ Allez! 
Allez! J’ai fait cela, ainsi point de honte de le dire.” Despite this 
serene effrontery, several pages have been torn out of the original 
manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale, nobody knows by whom. 

It is an entertainment to wander through his picture gallery. 
Richelieu, he declares in a pungent phrase, “ leaned to the good when- 
ever his interests did not draw him towards evil.” The great Cardinal, 
we may remark in passing, had observed prophetically of the young 
man, “ Voila un dangereux esprit!” Mazarin is painted with more 
malice and elaboration than any of the principal actors, for the two 
slippery Italians fought each other for power during the long confusion 
of the Fronde. “ On ne peut espérer du repos là òu cet homme sera,” 
declared the Cardinal, and de Retz was filled with contemptuous 
detestation of his foe. He set up to be a second Richelieu, but he had 
nothing of him except the impudence of imitation. He mocked at 
religion. He promised everything because he had no wish to fulfil his 
promises. He had a.brain but no soul. Un vilain ceur! Richelieu 
treated France like a quack with violent remedies, which wore out the 
body. Mazarin, like an inexperienced doctor, enfeebled the country 
with bleedings. France fell into lethargy, and he mistook this false 
tranquillity for health. Paris sighed and fell into convulsions. Therather 
colourless Queen, who called de Retz a very wicked man, is naturally 
regarded as a foe, though he was quite ready to take Mazarin’s place 
at her side if the wheel of fortune swung towards him. Gaston, Duke of 
Orleans, uncle of the young King, is dismissed as a coward whose 
dominant passion was fear. Condé, the best of a bad lot, excites admira- 
tion as a soldier, a fine heart and mind, but he was too impatient.and 
had too little judgment to be a statesman. “ If he had carried out his 
good intentions with prudence, he would have restored the state, per- 
haps for centuries. Equally, if he had had evil intentions, he could have 
done anything, have been a greater Guise, at a time when the King was 
a minor, the Queen obstinate, Orleans feeble, Mazarin not up to his 
task, the people undisciplined, the Parlements factious.’”” Among the 
ladies of the Fronde Mme. de Longueville and Mme. de Chevreuse 
stand out most clearly. If we are to judge by the testimony of de Retz, 
the main occupations of the aristocracy in the middle decades of the 
seventeenth century were gallantry and political intrigue. 

When the Regent Orléans, learning that the Memoirs of de Retz 
were about to appear, asked d’Argenson, the Lieutenant of Police, what 
effect the book would have, he received the reply : “ Nothing to worry 
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about, Sir. The frankness with which he speaks of himself, his faults, 
his failure, will not encourage anyone to imitate him.” The born 
Frondeur, the artist in intrigue, had not made a success of his life, and 
he knew it. The attempt of the Fronde to limit the power of the Crown 
was premature. Benjamin Constant compared him to Machiavelli in 
his frank acceptance of the baseness of human nature, and Chesterfield 
pronounced his political reflections the only just and practical maxims 
he had ever read. Yet he was a gambler, not a statesman. Loving 
adventure even more than power, he never reached and never deserved 
to reach the highest place, though for a brief space he was a maker of 
history. These full-blooded volumes help us to understand how 
necessary it was for Louis XIV to restore the prestige of the Monarchy 
after the crown had been kicked about in the streets of Paris. 

One evening in 1714, the last year of his life, Le Roi Soleil sent the 
Duc de Noailles to fetch papers from his Cabinet, written in his own 
hand, which he desired to burn. When some of them concerning persons 
had been destroyed, the Duke begged his master for the rest. In 1806 
this, and other material which had been returned to the Royal Library 
in 1749, appeared in six volumes with the title Oeuvres de Louis XIV. 
The importance of this incorrect and incomplete edition was not 
properly recognised, and as a publisher’s venture they were a failure. 
Though Chateaubriand declared that the Memoirs would increase the 
author’s renown, and that Louis XIV did not cease to be Louis le 
Grand, little attention was paid to them till 1852, when Sainte-Beuve 
wrote two appreciative Causeries du Lundi. A few years later, in 1860, 
Charles Dreyss produced a critical edition of the Mémoires de Louis XIV 
pour Vinstruction du Dauphin in two substantial volumes, with an 
elaborate Introduction and copious notes, which at once took its place 
among the indispensable authorities on the longest and most illustrious 
reign in the history of France. The most important parts were pub- 
lished two generations after Dreyss by Jean Longnon, whose work 
' appeared in English in 1924 as A King’s Lessons in Statecraft. 

‘The Memoirs are only a fragment, for they begin with the young 
King’s assumption of control after the death of Mazarin and end with 
the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1668. Though the royal author fre- 
‘quently addresses his infant son, this was little more than a pose, for 
the object was to glorify himself. By far the fullest portion of the 
narrative is the account of the years 1666-1668, which was written first 
and was followed by a brief sketch of the years 1660-1665, of which 
only the account of 1661 and a fragment on 1662 survive. The Memoirs 
- were carefully compiled, and were intended to be a handbook for rulers 
as well as a historical record. They were worked up from brief diary 
notes in the King’s hand, several of which have survived, into a journal 
partially dictated by him, and finally into the still fuller version en- 
riched. by reflections on policy and morals. Even then the text was 
revised three times, and there are corrections on the first draft in the 
royal hand. Colbert supplied some material, but the chief editor was 
Périgny, the King’s reader and the tutor of the Dauphin, who died in 
1670. The sketch of the years 1660-1665 was mainly composed by 
Pellisson in 1670-1671. Thus the whole work was written very close 
to the events it described. 

The main interest of this calm and dignified narrative is the revela- 
tion of the King’s character and ideology. He is fully justified in depict- 
ing himself as the real ruler of the Kingdom, and as a jealous guardian 
of the prestige of the crown, for he had a lofty conception of his duties. 
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He was a hard worker, as is fully recognised by Lavisse, the best 
authority on the reign. He was indeed much more than a lover of 
war and women, for he held all the threads of government firmly in 
his hands. He realised how much was rightly expected of a powerful 
autocrat and is prodigal of advice to his heir. Here are a few of the 
royal maxims: “‘ It is essential for princes to master their resentments. 
. . . In thinking how to injure someone who has troubled us we may _ 
injure ourselves. . . . For the vain satisfaction of giving rein to our 
anger we often sacrifice the opportunity of securing solid advantages. 
.. . Exercising a God-given function we must appear incapable of the 
agitations which might lower the standard. . . If it is true that our 
heart, knowing its frailty, is conscious of the emotions of the common 
herd, our reason ought at least to conceal them directly they injure the 
public good for which alone we are born... . A King must firmly 
hold the balance between the many people who try to tilt it to their 
side. So many pay court to us for personal reasons under specious 
phrases. You cannot satisfy every one. Do not judge the equity of the 
claim by the vigour with which it is pressed, either by the petitioners 
themselves or their backers. The result of the decision is more import- 
ant than the merit of the claimant. The greatest king would soon ruin 
himself if he granted everything to deserving people. Those of our rank 
are never pardoned, and therefore we must weigh our words... . 
Kings are absolute lords and have full disposition of all property, 
secular and ecclesiastical ; use them according to the needs of the state. 
. . . Never hurry. Take long views. The King must know everything. 
Empires are only preserved by the same means as they are created, 
namely vigour, vigilance and work.” 

The Memoirs of 1667 are less full and important than those of 1666. 
The Memoirs of 1667 contain an interesting passage which was omitted 
from the final version. Princes, he reflects, live in glass houses. “ Vous 
devez conclure, mon fils, qu’un souverain ne sauroit mener une vie 
trop sage et tropinnocente ; que pour régner heureusement et glorieuse- ` 
ment, ce ne’est pas assez de donner ordre aux affaires générales si nous 
ne réglons aussi nos propres moeurs.” He had had a daughter by Mlle. 
La Valliére and felt it right to recognise the child by the grant of a title 
to the mother. “ I could have passed over this attachment as a bad 
example ; but after drawing lessons from the failings of others I could 
not deprive you of those you could learn from mine. The Prince should 
always be a perfect model of virtue, all the more because he lives in a 
glass house. If, however, we fall into temptation in spite of ourselves, we 
must at any rate observe two precautions which I have always done. 
First that the time we give to our liaison should never be to the 
prejudice of our affairs, because our first object should always be the 
preservation of our glory and authority, which can only be done by 
steady toil. Secondly, and more difficult to practise, that in giving our 
heart we must remain absolute master of our mind, that we separate 
the endearments of the lover from the resolution of the sovereign ; for 
the influence of a mistress is much more dangerous than of a favourite.” 

The brief record of 1668 only exists in one version, and there are 
neither feuillets nor journal with which to compare it. The Memoirs 
of 1661-1662 describe the anarchy left by the Fronde and the means by 
which the young ruler quickly pulled the country together. Throughout 
the Memoirs there is singularly little reference to anyone except him- 
self. Having decided not to have a First Minister, but to know, see and 
do everything himself, he merely required executants of his will such 
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as Lionne and Colbert. He writes gratefully of his mother. “ Her 
vigorous defence of my crown during my minority was a mark of her 
affection and virtue. . . . I saw her several times a day, not as a duty 
but as a pleasure.” He pays a friendly tribute to his neglected Queen 
but has no words of praise for his brother. The whole work. breathes 
the robust conviction that absolute monarchy is the best form of 
government and that the author is the ideal ruler, a blessing to his 
country and a model for his son.- If the incense which he piles on his 
own altar becomes a little oppressive we may remember that even 
St. Simon, who had no love for the ageing monarch, confessed : i} était 
né bon et juste. 
i > G. P. GoocH. 
(To be continued) 


ICELAND AND GREENLAND. 


HE war has put many hitherto little known countries and 
| places on the political map. . Amongst them are Iceland and 
Greenland which, in view of the latest American action, are 
now in the front line of the Battle of the Atlantic. Both were little 
in the news until Germany invaded Denmark and Norway in April. 
1940. For most people Iceland was simply the land of the Eddas 
and Sagas. Its. very name made one think of Arctic regions, and 
it is not difficult to- believe the story that British and Canadian’ 
soldiers on landing there were pleasantly surprised to find its capital a 
modern town and its climate moderate. Incidentally, the misleading 
name originally was given to Iceland, in spite of her rainy and cool 
summers and mild winters, so as to keep the many colonists from: 
settling there. For exactly the opposite reason, namely, for encourag- 
ing settlement, Greenland became another misnomer. True enough, 
the island of Iceland touches in its northern part the Arctic ‘circle, 
and the distance from Glasgow to Reykjavik; the capital, is 920 miles. 
This is a considerable way out of the ordinary sea and trade routes 
and, apart from a number of explorers, few thought it worth their 
while to visit the country or settle there. Though it covers an area 
of 39,709 square miles (i.e. nearly 2} times the size of Denmark), the 
latest estimates of 1940 speak of 120,264 inhabitants. The low 
density of the population is due to the fact that most of the are 
is unproductive and not more than a quarter is inhabited. ` 
The capital Reykjavik (in the south-west) counts about 38,000 
souls,. but the next largest town, Akureyri (in the north-east), has 
only 5,000. Proper economic development has only begun, during 
the last fifty years, up to which time its industry, agriculture and 
roads were in a very primitive stage of development. About 1890 
there were. no carriage roads, travelling was done by horseback and 
transport by pack-horses. An: additional -difficulty was that most of 
the very numerous rivers were not bridged. Conditions have steadily 
improved, and while in 1913 the country saw the first motor cars, 
it had 311-in 1934, 1,040 for transport, and 794 for passengers in 
1936. In the capital communications are facilitated by a good number 
of taxis and, apart from a regular bus service, an air service on a 
small scale links up the different parts of the country.’ Since the 
country: is very mountainous and rocky no railways have been built, 
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and some of the roads are, at their best, cart-tracks or, at their worst, 
tracks oflava rock. 

In recent years it has been possible to exploit the water-power 
resources of the country, and there is talk of various utility plans 
with the help of water from- the hot springs. Yet Iceland’s main . 
industry was and remains the fisheries. The bulk of the export consists 
of salted (sun-cured) fish, and fish produce (excepting the -herring) 
amounts on the average to about 75 per cent. of all export. The 
mercantile marine amounts to nearly 600 steam and motor vessels 
representing more than, 50,000 tons. Another important industry is 
sheep-raising and the number of sheep outnumbers the population 
by 6 to x. Thus wool is another export item of Iceland in addition to 
some sulphur and ponies (as used in mines). In pre-war times Iceland 
_ showed a positive trade balance, though she has to import corn, 
sugar, tobacco, fruit, timber and coal. However, the war changed 
the trading situation. The restrictions of the Civil War in Spain had 
already cut her appreciable export to that country, but since September 
1939 she has been deprived of nearly one-third of her exports and 
imports which went and came from Germany. At the beginning of 
the war German merchant ships tried to run the blockade via Iceland— 
mainly on their return from America—but remained marooned there. 
The occupation of Denmark and Norway cut her off from Scandinavian 
countries, i.e. from 29 per cent. of her exports and 34 per cent. of 
her imports. After a period of readjustment, Iceland has been able 
to dispose of most of her export in Great Britain, and some con- 
siderable and profitable business has been done by Icelandic trawler- 
men, to some extent due to the increase in the price of fish and to 
the abolition of the former I0 per cent. duty on imports of fish by 
the U.K. Similar to the last war (middle of 1918), an Icelandic 
delegation arrived in Britain recently to regulate and increase the 
export of Icelandic produce. Quite apart, therefore, from the increased 
prosperity which a great number of foreign troops brought to the 
country, and the manifold improvements in communications which 
they had accomplished and which will be of lasting value, Iceland’s 
economic and trade position has gained from being restricted to the 
British and American markets. Exports have risen from 50 million 
crowns before the war to 132,900,000, while goods worth 73,317,200 
crowns were imported. Some check to the fishing activities has been 
experienced by repeated Nazi dive-bombing attacks on Icelandic 
trawlers. 

The Icelanders’ preoccupation with the problems of this war is 
not only that of economic intercourse but connected with the issue 
of the international status of their country, It is an interesting 
coincidence that the Act of Union (1918) with Denmark, which gave 
the two countries a common King and charged Denmark with the safe- 
guarding of foreign affairs and with the inspection of fisheries, 
but left everything (including treaties) subject to the approval 
of the Icelandic Government and legislature, was to be valid 
up to 1940 when a plebiscite was to decide the final relationship 
between the two countries, with the definite status coming 
into force in 1943. There were always strong Icelandic tendencies 
towards complete separation from Denmark; but the Althing, 
the Icelandic Parliament, did not register more than a fact when, 
on April roth, 1940, it declared that since the King of Iceland was 
unable to execute the royal power in view of the occupation of 
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Denmark, the Government was to be entrusted for the time being 
with this power as well as with the conduct of foreign: affairs and ~ 
fishery inspection. This resolution was communicated to other 
Powers ; it was followed a few days later by a request to the United 
States Government for the establishment of a Consular representative ; 
and it had as consequence the recognition of a member of the Danish 
Legation in London as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim for the Icelandic 
Government. Independent relations were taken up-with the Swedish 
and (Free) Norwegian Governments subsequently. The British 
occupation of Iceland on May roth, 1940, evoked a formal- protest 
by the Icelandic Government, but they were assured that the occupying 
Power did not intend to intervene in internal affairs. 

In the course of the following year further steps have been taken 
by the Icelanders to clarify their international and constitutional 
position. On May 17th, 1941, the Althing passed a resolution stating, 
firstly, that Iceland had acquired the right to sever the Act of Union 
with Denmark, as she had to take into her own hands the conduct 
of all her affairs; secondly, there shall be no question of renewing 
the Act of Union, although it is not thought expedient in present 
circumstances to accomplish the formal severance of the Union and 
to settle the Constitution in its final form (this will be done at the.end 
of the war); thirdly, a Regent was to be appointed for one year 
at a time ; fourthly, a republic shall be declared as soon as the union 
with Denmark has been formally dissolved. A month later the first 
Regent was elected in the person of Sveinn Björnsson, formerly the 
Icelandic representative in’ Copenhagen. 

These measures were carried through under the guidance of a 
coalition government which includes the extreme separatists as well 
as those—rather the majority—favourable to a more gradual develop- 
ment, and the British‘ authorities have in no way interfered with.the 
discussions. Iceland’s reaction towards the one known incident of 
intervention, however, was very prompt. A.Communist newspaper 
had been suppressed and a Communist deputy of the Althing and 
the editors of the paper were ‘arrested and deported to Britain. The 
official answer given in the House of Commons on June 25th, 1941, 
was a denial that this step had “impaired the friendly relations 
existing between H.M. Government and the Icelandic Government, 
. or led to ill-feeling between British Forces and the inhabitants of 
Iceland.” Yet, on July oth, 1941, the Foreign Secretary stated that 
“jin deference to the wishes of the Icelandic Government ’”—which 
had taken the form of repeated representations, including a unanimous 
resolution of the Althing—“ H.M. Government had agreed to release 
all Icelandic nationals at present held in detention in this country.” 

The attitude of Icelanders towards the occupying forces is worth 
mentioning in this connection. Their geographical isolation has not 
made them particularly friendly towards foreigners, including, of 
course, the Danes. Actually only a few foreigners lived in the country, 
and 1940 private estimates speak of about 500 Danes, 120 Norwegians, 
roo Germans,. six British, and four Dutchmen. Icelanders thought 
themselves removed from world politics and thus, in the words of a 
member of the Icelandic Althing speaking on the B.B.C. in July 1941, 
the occupation of their country “ came rather as a surprise.” Their 
attitude to the occupying troops was very icy at first. This has 
improved of. late, but a British correspondent reports in February 
of this year: “ The British soldier is famous for his enormous capacity 
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of friendliness, and it would- be rash to suggest that the adult 
Icelanders, at any rate in this part of the island, have,so far done 
much to encourage it ” (Yorkshire Post, February 5th, 1941). “ But 
the Yorkshire lads have not yet taught the Icelanders to smile. In 
the streets . . . you meet one bleak Icelandic face after another, 
and to see a group of troops and natives talking happily together 
out-of-doors is somewhat rarer than snakes in Ireland. The Icelanders 
are a dour, Northern race, slow to displays of carefree happiness ”. 
(tbid., February 11th, 1941). On the other hand, it appears that in 
those country districts which had little contact with the outside 
world “the Icelanders are less suspicious, more friendly” (dbid., 
March r7th, 1941). An American correspondent records similar 
experierices of the newly arrived American troops. He calls the 
Icelanders’ attitude “ resentment, bordering upon passive hostility ” 
(New York Herald Tribune, August 25th, 1941). “The man-in-. 
the-street usually chooses to remain mute when accosted by well- 
meaning Americans. Their muteness hints that they don’t have to 
speak to outlanders even if'they are powerless to expel them ” (ibid., 
August 26th, 1941). It is mainly “the older men who resent the 
Anglo-American intrusion upon their privacy and independence ” 
ibid.). 
It must be hard for these men with the memories of the War 1914-18 
to understand Iceland’s sudden emergence as one of the most vital 
strategical points in world politics. Then they were only affected in 
so far as that conflagration favoured their struggle for independence 
from Danish tutelage, one of their main demands being the right to 
hoist their own maritime flag on Icelandic ships (cp. The New Europe, 
May 23rd, 1918). But Germany did not then occupy Denmark and 
Norway, nor did the state of aviation allow Iceland to come into its 
range. It is soméwhat difficult to appreciate her strategic position 
and importance on the basis of ordinary maps which show her simply 
as being north of Britain or in splendid isolation in the Arctic regions. 
A proper view is obtained only with a map showing the entire north 
polar area—the North American continent, Greenland, Britain, the 
Low Countries, Scandinavia and the Russian continent. Here we can 
draw a straight line from Vancouver to London, from St. John’s 
(Newfoundland) to Moscow, or from Chicago to Berlin, all of which 
will cross Iceland. When in the 1920’s American aviators touched 
Iceland, and when in 1933 Balbo chose it as a stopping place on his ` 
way to America, the idea of a station between Europe and America 
was taken up: In 1936 Pan-American Airways Company obtained a 
concession from the Icelandic Government, but this did not materialise 
and lapsed. The Luft-Hansa was also interested in aviation rights ; 
but since it was stipulated that it would only have equal rights with 
any other company, no positive results.were achieved by a com- 
mission sent at a date as close to the war as Marchi 1939, since the 
American company had withdrawn. ; f ; 
A German air base on Iceland would not only have added to the 
encirclement movement against Britain but would have provided 
efficient help to the U-boats. Strategically German forces would have 
been able to strike at the Anglo-American Atlantic supply route and 
also at Greenland and at the American continent itself. Since that 
contingency became a possibility or, rather, if not forestalled, a’ 
certainty, every move to prevent it lay within the “ logic of events.’ 
Greenland and Iceland became one of the main items discussed by 
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the newly formed American-Canadian Defence Board in 1940. British 
troops which occupied Iceland on May roth, 1940, were: followed 
by a Canadian contingent on June 18th. The once completely defence- 
less island changed into a veritable fortress on which British, Canadian 
and Norwegian troops were stationed, including some Empire (mostly 
Australian) air squadrons. . 
_ A German proclamation extended the war zone to the waters 
round Iceland, stretching nearly to the coast of Greenland. In 1941 
plans were pushed ahead to equip Iceland as a refuelling base for 
American bombers fetried across the Atlantic. The missing link of 
air bases in Greenland was envisaged by the agreement, signed on. 
the anniversary of the German invasion of Denmark, between the 
Danish Minister in Washington and President Roosevelt, which 
stipulated that the U.S. shall have the right to construct, maintain 
and operate any “ landing fields, seaplane facilities and radio and 
meteorological installations ” if necessary—in short, taking Greenland 
under American protection. Less than a couple of weeks before this 
event, on March 27th and 28th, two Nazi reconnaissance bombers had 
been observed over Greenland’s coast ; and, at an earlier date, during 
the summer of 1940, three ships from German-occupied Norway had 
anchored there ostensibly for commercial and scientific purposes. 
How far it is possible to establish good aviation bases in Greenland 
appears to be a matter of dispute amongst experts; it is agreed 
that it will be a difficult undertaking in any case,.but that some 
sections of the coastland may be adapted for both naval and. air 
bases (cp. New York Times, April 14th, 1941, Captain Albin Ahrenberg 
in Stockholm -Tidingen versus Prof. William H. Hobbs). In May, 
the naval action connected with the pursuit of the Bismarck off the 
coast of Greenland showed how near the American continent German 
‘naval units were operating. In the same month there were many 
speculations as to whether the very heavy German troop concentrations 
in. Northern Norway were preparations for an attack on Iceland. 
The preventive counter-stroke against such possibilities was the 
announcement in the beginning of July of the occupation of Iceland 
- by American forces “ to supplement and eventually replace British 
forces there.” President Roosevelt in his message to Congress of 
July 7th, as well as in his press conference of July 18th, made it clear 
that the American garrison was not left to its own devices, but .that 
it would be protected with all the forces at his disposal. : 
' The importance of this step is not merely that American defence is 
no longer confined to the traditional Western hemisphere but that ‘it 
_opens up the possibility of conveying British supplies as far as Iceland, 
which has now become the Atlantic “ half-way ’’ house—the distance 
from Julianehaab (Greenland) to Reykjavik being 950 miles. Though 
drifting ice does not make for ideal shipping conditions the whole 
year round, it means 2,370 miles of sea communications protected by 
the United States—from Halifax (Nova Scotia) via St.- John’s to 
Reykjavik—leaving only about 920 miles to Great Britain. The 
direct sea route Halifax-Liverpool is 2,485 miles. Given adequate 
landing facilities in Greenland there is scope to fly aircraft of many 
types: in stages: New York-Halifax (683 m.), Halifax-Cartwright 
(Labrador) (700 m.), Cartwright-Julianehaab .(600°m.), Julianehaab- 
Reykjavik (950 m.), Reykjavik-Faroes (500. m.), Faroes-Glasgow 
(450 m.). On the strength of the experience of these flights Iceland 
“may obtain a new importance in post-war years, providing also a 
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link between Russia and Scandinavia and the American continent. 
For the present, in its new position as a key post in the strategy 
of this World War, there cannot be any anxiety as to its return to 
the old obscurity as a country known but for its geysers, volcanoes 
and midnight suns. i 

: . GERARD M. FRITERS. 


THE FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF DENMARK. 


IR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE’S little book on the future of our 
C csscation in which he makes an unanswerable plea for adult 

education in the humanities, has called attention to that striking 
model of a popular University, the Folk High Schools of Denmark. 
In the People’s High Schools, which have existed now just on one 
hundred years, he finds the shining example for any free and educated 
democracy. The brutal German occupation of Denmark may endanger 
for the moment-the work of the institutions. But it is opportune and 
encouraging to remember that the foundation of the schools was 
prompted in the middle of the last century by the struggle between the 
weak little Scandinavian country and her too powerful Prussian neigh- 
bour. Formed first in 1843, after the first struggle with Prussia, in 
order to strengthen the national spirit, it was after the war of 1864 
when the Danes, fighting bravely but hopelessly, had to surrender the 
provinces of Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia, that they began to play an 
eminent part in the national life. The founders of the movement, 
Nikola Frederik Grundtvig—patriot, preacher and poet—and Christian 
Kolde, a village cobbler, the son of a peasant and a former Christian 
missionary in Smyrna, aimed through the High Schools to strengthen 
the hold of the national culture on the people, so.as to compensate 
them for the loss of external power: to win at home what was lost 
abroad. 

Grundtvig was born in 1783, and was in Copenhagen when Nelson 
bombarded the city. That event made a deep impression, and brought 
home to him the weakness of his country. He felt it his life’s work to 
strengthen the inner life of the people against the big Powers about 
them ; to give them pride in their history and their literature, and to 
deepen the religious outlook on life. He was what we would call a 
Christian Socialist ; and he had the fire of a prophet. When, in 1830, 
the beginning of representative government was introduced in what 
had been before an absolute monarchy, he saw the need of giving 
education to those who would take part in the work of making laws 
for the country, so that they might understand their history, and be 
able to express themselves clearly and sustain an opinion. The idea of 
the Folk High Schools was conceived by him during three visits he 
made to England. He realised there that the spirit of democracy 
thrives only under conditions of absolute freedom. It was an English 
statesman who said, after the franchise was given to the working 
people, that we must educate our masters. And the Danish prophet 
realised that education for a democratic nation must not be a matter 
of the three R’s, but must aim at giving-a broad outlook on life. That 
could be done, not so much when; ‘hey were: children, as when they 
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were in their early manhood and womanhood. The same idea was 
grasped by a few liberal minds in many countries in the middle of the 
nineteenth century ; in England by Tom Hughes, the author of Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays, Charles Kingsley and Frederick Maurice, who 
started colleges for working men, and later by Canon Barnett, the 
founder of Toynbee Hall. What was striking about the movement in - 
Denmark was the conviction that education must come out of a life of 
students and teachers lived together under the inspiration of a 
personality, and that the important thing was not knowledge of facts, 
but the whole outlook on life. Another striking and revolutionary 
feature of the moverient was that a systematic education should be 
given to men and women at the beginning of their prime, when they 
had had some experience of practical life. 

The first High School was opened in 1844 by Kolde. He built his 
simple house for £125, and the life of the students was spartan. He 
had an immense belief in the power of the living word. “When I am 
inspired, I can speak so that my hearers will remember what I say, even 
beyond this world.” And the spoken living word, the impact of person- 
ality, has remained the foundation of the schools. The High Schools, as 
they have developed, are places of adult education for young men and 
women between the ages of 18 and 30, entirely voluntary, and designed 
to be a kind of popular university. They are for the common people, 
the folk, the farmers, peasants and workers—hence their name—and 
not for the rich and the middle class. They aim at teaching their 
students how to live, rather than how to make a livelihood. The idea. 
at the back of the movement has been described as “ education for 
life.” The aim is to give not vocational or professional education, but. 
an understanding of history and literature, and, more than that, to 
build up character and fit the people to live well and happily together. 
The value of education, it is said, is what remains when you have 
forgotten everything you learned ; and it is that value which is the 
object of the schools. Again, the institution is not a part or a fragment 
of a system of education, an abridgment of a university course, or a 

- rung on the educational ladder. It is a system complete in itself, a 
different way of getting the knowledge that matters, from that which 
is pursued by the scholar at the university. A - 

Fifty-seven schools of the kind are scattered over the little country, 
and educate every year about 10,000 persons. Most of them are not in 
towns, but in or near the larger villages. As in the English residential 
universities, the influence of a beautiful environment and of historic 
association attends the teaching. One of the best-known schools is 
Frederiksborg, a place which is like our Windsor, with a famous castle 
of the old Danish kings. The High School there may be compared with 
Eton, except that it is not for boys but for adult men and women. 
There is, too, the deep influence of social life, for the students are 
together the whole day and have their meals with their teachers. 

The- period -of-study.is much shorter than in. our universities. The 
men spend a winter term of five months, from the beginning of 
November to April; the women, who are students at the same place. 
but at different seasons from the men, a still shorter term of three 
months, from the middle of April till the end of July. Most spend only 
one term at the school. Those who are more eager.may come for a 
second term, or go to a superior or supreme High School which trains 
the teachers in the schools. Most are the sons and daughters of farmers, 
or are themselves peasants or agricultural labourers, and they take 
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off this period from their ordinary work in order to get more out of 
life, with the idea that man does not live by bread alone. 

The schools are not managed or controlled in any way by the State, 
and they are not part of the public system of education. They are 
private enterprises, and each is owned for the time being by its Director 
or Principal. He is a man, frequently of strong religious feeling, who 
feels that he has some message to give, or that he can influence young 
persons. So he acquires an existing school or, with the help of friends, 
establishes a new school, getting around him a few other teachers who 
know him and share his ideas, issues a programme of what he proposes 
to teach, and invites young men and women to come. If he is mistaken, 
if he has not a message which the young men and women wish to 
receive, his enterprise falls, and he must dispose of his school and give 
way to another who can make a successful appeal. There is no doctrine 
of heredity in the movement. 

The student pays a fee for the course which is, on our standards, very 
modest ; it is equivalent to £5 a month, and includes everything: The 
State, though it does not conduct or control, makes grants to a High 
School which has obtained a certain recognition, e.g. where a Principal 
has directed it for at least two years ; and it gives scholarships through _ 
local education committees to students who have not the means of 
paying the fees. It is possible, also, for the unemployed workers to 
attend the schools. The unemployment benefit which they receive from 
the State, together with the scholarship, is adequate to cover the cost. 
And a large number of the workless who have no families attend the 
schools, and gain there fresh hope and incentive. No examinations are 
held : no diplomas or prizes are awarded. The students seek education 
for its own sake, and not for any material advantage or certificate. 
Most, when the course is over, return to their farms, small holdings or 
factories, taking with them a yearning for knowledge and a desire to 
work. Some go to agricultural colleges, and learn that science the 
quicker because of their half-year devoted to the humanities. The 
direct contact between teacher and student is regarded as more im- 
portant than the reading of books. Each school has a good library, and 
the students read books on literature, history, economics and other 
sciences. But the characteristic of the education is, on the one hand, 
the lecture with the discussion and conversation which follow it, and 
on the other the comradeship which is built up in the college life, the 
common meals, the singing, the gymnastics, the games. 

The double aim of the education—to develop a sense for the national 
culture and the sense of humanity—is exemplified in the programme. 
History was, from the outset, the principal subject of lectures, and was 
treated as the story of humanity. It is still the principal subject ; but 
while originally ancient and medieval history were the basis, to-day 
more favour is shown for modern history. The women students, it is 
said, are still attracted by the story of the past ; the men wish to know 
of our own times. Danish literature and language have been an integral 
part of the education ; and there is also teaching in foreign languages, 
the other Scandinavian literatures, and German and English. Each 
lecture is preceded by singing, not exactly community singing, but of 
national songs ; and it is followed by a discussion hour. Gymnastics, 
too, are a part of the life of the school, following the Greek regard for 
poetry and gymnastics (athletics) as the basis of education. Scandina- 
vian countries are famous through the world for their prowess in 
gymnastics, which they have developed more than the field sports that 
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.wé love in England. Physical exercise is necessary for young-men who 
' shave been engaged in hard manual work for years, and are taken away 
from their fields and farms for this half-year; and every day they 
spend an hour or two in the gymnasium. After the morning lectures and 
lessons the students gather for dinner in the-hall with the Principal 
‘.and the other teachers. Then a break for some two hours, when they 


' > are free to follow their bent. In the afternoon and evening they carry 


_ on with further lectures and discussion. They. live together, indeed, 
with the Principal as a large family. 

Popular lectures. on the lives of great men and historic and social 
subjects are given in the hall of the school for the people of the’ neigh- 
bourhood on Sundays and other occasions. One of the broader influences 
of the movement has been the establishment of meeting-houses in 
almost every village of the country, where lectures on similar subjects 
are given, usually by men and women who have passed through the 
High School. 

In recent years High Schools were established with a more definitely 
political and social aim. The growth of the Social Democratic Party, 
which is the largest in the State, led to the foundation of two High 
Schools that draw their students almost entirely from town workers, 
and aim at giving them an understanding of economics and social philoso- 
phy. These subjects take to a large extent the place of history in the old 
Grundtvig schools. The Socialist High Schools may be compared with 
our Ruskin College or with the Centres of the Workers’ Educational 
Association. But what is distinctive is that in the towns also higher 
adult education is -given in residential colleges, and not simply by 
courses in lecture-rooms and halls. The enduring quality of university 
life is brought within the reach of the mass. . 

Till recent times the agricultural population particularly came under 
the influence of the High Schools. The movement has been extended to 
Copenhagen and the other principal towns, so that it influences also the 
industrial population. The influence is extended by the holding, during 
the summer months, of intensive holiday courses for those who cannot 
be regular students. They last for a week or a fortnight, and the 
students attending them live in the building and share in the corporate 
life. Generally, the tendency is to be more realistic and less romantic 
than in the last century. The women students, however, keep their 
affection for old subjects and womanly things like embroidery and 
handicrafts. 

One High School has a character of its own, and is, perhaps, the best- 
known to English visitors to Denmark. It is the International People’s 
College, as it is called, at Helsinor, the home of Hamlet, in a country 
house near the historic castle of Kronborg, where Hamlet’s ghost walks. 
The school was till the war international in its staff, which comprised 
English, American and German as well as Danish teachers; in its 
students, numbering about I00 a year, who were drawn from a number 
of countries ; and in its aims, which were to build up an understanding 
between peoples by enabling students of different countries to méet 
and study together. It is claimed to be the first attempt to provide an 
international college for men and women of the common people. The 
lectures were given in the different languages of the students : English, 
German, Danish ; but the special characteristics of the Danish Folk 
High Schools were maintained, the songs before the lectures, the dis- 
cussions and conversations after the lectures, ‘the gymnastics and 
manual work: The holiday courses at this International College attracted 
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English visitors, particularly from the Co-operative Movement, who 
had the opportunity of learning and seeing at first hand the develop- - 
ment of co-operation in Denmark. ; A 

The schools have exercised great influence on the national develop- 
ment. They have transformed. the agricultural and economic life. of 
Denmark, and made that little country a model democracy. The Danish 
peasantry went through a difficult time in the middle of the nineteenth 
‘century. They were threatened with ruin when the market for theit 
barley and their wheat dwindled. But the quickening of life, which 
came to the peasant population through the schools, enabled them to 
turn with remarkable energy to new kinds of intensive farming, and to 
realise more than any other people the possibilities of agricultural 
co-operation. It was from England and the Rochdale pioneers that the 
promoters of Danish agricultural co-operation took their model; but 
they were able to develop their ideas more completely because the 
peasants and small-holders, through their education, were fitted to 
co-operate. The whole village life, the dairying, the marketing, etc., is 
organised through co-operative societies, and the leaders of those 
societies throughout the country are old pupils of the High School. 
Butter and bacon, it has been said, saved Danish agriculture, and the 
production of butter and bacon can be ascribed to the High Schools, 
although not a single student learnt how to make butter or cure bacon 
in them. The general outlook towards life and work and the abiding 
influence of the living word were the basis of the transformation. 

The High School bringing the humanities and the spirit of the uni- 
versity within the reach of the humble homes has been the foundation 
of democratic equality, of co-operation and of economic and social 
progress, first in Denmark and, when the model was copied in the 
neighbouring countries, in the rest of Scandinavia. It will survive the 
Nazi “ protection ” and the Nazi oppression in its original home. The 
beginnings of a movement on the same principles have been made in 
England in colleges like Ruskin, Harlech and Newbattle. That move- 
ment must be extended a hundredfold in the educational reform which 
all concerned for the future in this country know to be necessary and 
overdue. The People’s High School should be one of the principal 
instruments for building up in every democratic country the “ eminent 
minority ’’ which will have a vision of the whole. 

NORMAN BENTWICH. 


a THAILAND. 


N the nineteenth century Thailand, or Siam as she was then still 
[irom occupied an important position in world politics, because 

she stood between British Burma and French Indo-China, and in 
those days the two Colonial Powers were as yet rivals and were still 
expanding. The twentieth century, however, soon brought in the 
Entente Cordiale, and as this grew more firm, so did the importance of 
Thailand to the outside world diminish correspondingly, and she took 
a back place on the world’s stage, which gave her time to follow her 
own progressive path undisturbed. Now with Japan a close neighbour 
of Burma and Malaya, after the -partial occupation of French Indo- 
China, the spotlight has once again been turned on Thailand. Much 
has lately been. written about her, not all of it entirely accurate. 

The change of name has not been entirely understood, and has 
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sometimes been looked upon as an arrogant display. of aggressive ` 
nationalism. In actual fact we are, and T RE been, deeply z 
attached to the name Thai. It means “ Free ” or “ Independent,” and 
is the name of the ancient race to which we Beene: the name which 
we have always used ourselves unbrokenly for countless years. The 
name Siam was given to us by foreigners and continued to be used by 
them until we ourselves recognised it and used it as a matter of con- 
‘venience. It only enjoyed official usage and whenever possible we always 
employed the word Thai. If you had spoken to any one of usten, twenty, 
or thirty years ago in-our own language, you would not have heard of 
Siamese food, Siamese language, or Siamese people, but Thai food, 
Thai language, or Thai people ; while you-would have heard us refer 
to the Siamese Government or the Siamese Army, and other such 
official things. Having the two names was irksome and inconvenient, 
so that the official change which came in June 1939 was received with 
full approval by almost every section of the public. 

Before understanding present-day Thailand, it is well to ina 
something of our history which has naturally helped to form the 
character of our race. The Thai race dates back more than 4,000 years. 
They occupied the region now forming the north-western part of China, 
but they were a separate race from the Chinese. Whenever the Thai 
people’s freedom was menaced, they either fought if they could, or 
else they moved away to other lands. Following their southward move, 
which took at least a thousand years, they finally settled in the present 
land of Indo-China some 800 years ago. At first they were under the 
power of the ancient Khmers, who lived in present-day Cambodia, then 
the most powerful people of Indo-China, who were the builders of the 
temples and palaces of Angkor, now recognised as some of the finest « 
ruins in the world. As soon as they were strong enough, the Thais freed 
themselves from the Khmers, and under the leadership of Phra Ruang, 
set up an independent kingdom with a capital at Sukhodaya in 1257. 
The capital was transferred further south to Ayudhya with the advent 
of a new dynasty in 1350. Ayudhya is about fifty miles north of 
Bangkok, the present capital. Ayudhya grew quickly in riches~and 
trade and was soon coveted by the Burmese, who were then our rivals 
for power in Indo-China. A long war followed with short interruptions, 
now one side now the other winning, until Ayudhya fell to the Burmese 
in 1569, partly through treachery. Then followed a period of vassalage 
during which a great recovery was made and within fifteen years came 
a declaration of independence which was successfully upheld by the 
warrior king, Phra Naresuan, the greatest hero of the Thais, who fought 
with the Burmese Crown Prince possibly the last duel on elephants 
between princes. The scene is now depicted on silver and niello cigarette 
cases, matchboxes, powder cases, napkin rings, or other souvenirs, which 
are sold to visitors in the Bangkok shops, Phra Naresuan fought so suc- 
cessfully that by the end of his reign Thailand was the most powerful 
amongst her neighbours. 

Thus the seventeenth century which followed became a period of 
peace and prosperity, Ayudhya being the centre of the overland route 
between China and India. Under King Narai; Thailand entered into 
relations with European powers and the country was for a time open 
to European traders. Indolence followed the long peace and when the 
- Burmese attacked again in the eighteenth century, the Thais were 
overwhelmingly defeated, Ayudhya being completely sacked after its | 
fall in 1767. Yet within a few years, led by the-generals Phya Taksin 
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and Phya Chakri, the Thai people once again freed their country from 
foreign domination. After Phya Taksin’s reign as King, he was sug- 
ceeded in 1782 by Phya Chakri who founded the royal house of which 
the present King is the eighth sovereign. There followed 150 years of 
benevolent despotism of progressive and hard-working monarchs, the 
most famous being my grandfather, King Chulalongkorn; who ruled for 
forty-two years and died in z9r0, Amongst his many achievements 
were the abolition of slavery, the creation of ministries on European 
lines, modern courts of justice, the army and navy ; the separation of 
the State Treasury and the King’s Privy Purse, the building of railways, 
hospitals, schools and university. It has indeed been called a revolution 
from the throne. His progressive policy was followed by his two suc- 
cessors until Thailand was hard hit by the economic crisis of the early 
thirties. The efforts made by the Government to combat this did not. 
meet with popular support, A change of regime was effected on 
June 24th, 1932, when King Prajadhipok accepted ‘the constitution 
prepared by the People’s Party, many of whose members had been in 
the Armed Forces and the Civil Service. The change of regime aroused 
a wave of nationalism all over the country, especially amongst the 
younger people. 

The reactionary elements, however, made two attempts in 1933 to 
gain power. First they tried a political manceuvre and when that 
failed, they took up arms, but once again they were defeated, in both 
cases largely through the efforts of Luang Pibul, then a leader of the 
younger group of the People’s Party, which greatly increased his 
prestige. In 1935 there arose a dispute between the King and the Gov- . 
_ ernment, most of whose members were naturally leaders of the People’s 
Party, concerning the interpretation of the King’s constitutional 
prerogatives. After reaching a deadlock, King Prajadhipok abdicated 
while he was staying in England. He was succeeded by his nephew, 
Ananta Mahidol, then a schoolboy in Switzerland, and a Council of 
Regency has acted for him, now headed by Prince Aditya. The King 
visited his country in the winter of 1938-39, when the Government 
and people fully demonstrated to him and the world their complete 
loyalty to his royal person. 

The Constitution provides for only one House of Parliament called 
“the Assembly of the People’s Representatives, while the executive 
power is vested in the Council of Ministers. All the adult population of 
both sexes have a vote and everyone, other than Princes, can stand for 
‘Parlament provided they have attained a certain educational standard. 
There was, however, a proviso requiring that during the first ten years 
of the constitutional regime, a numerically equal number of members 
would be nominated by the Government to those elected by the people. 
This was a safeguard which the leaders of the People’s Party naturally 
had to make in order to ensure that the Constitution which they had 
laboured to set up would be properly worked out under their guidance. 

Yet this did not curb. the usefulness of the elected deputies. They 
- have fully and freely discussed all questions of policy, they put forward 
suggestions many of which have been adopted, and they bring com- 
plaints or grievances from the provinces quickly to the notice of 
Bangkok. There are as yet no political parties as the leaders feel that 
‘the Thai people have not had enough political education. Even the 
People’s Party itself was dissolved soon after the promulgation of the 
Constitution. Candidates stand on their own at elections and all are 
„expected to work together for the national cause. Thus the democratic : ` 
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regime in Thailand to-day is possibly unique in having no parties at all, 
yet there is no one-party dictatorship. Owing to the present world - 
crisis, the elected deputies have recently of their own accord voted for 
an extension of the safeguard for a further period of ten years beginning 
in 1942. Although there have been some candidates, so far no women 
have yet been elected to Parliament. 

The present Prime Minister is Luang Pibul who succeeded Phya 
Bahol, the latter being the chief of the People’s Party in 1932 who 
has now gone into honourable retirement. Until recently Luang Pibul 
also held the portfolios of. War, Interior, and Foreign Affairs. His 
Cabinet colleagues, being his contemporaries, are all young men. 
Luang Pradit is the able Minister of Finance, Luang Prom who recently. 
distinguished himself as a general is Minister of War, Luang Dhamrong 
is Minister of Justice. Nai Direk Jayanam is Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The Navy is under the inspired leadership of Luang Sindhu, 
while Luang Adul is the brilliant Chief of Police. Despite 800 years of 
absolute monarchy, the Thai people are democratic at heart. There 
have never been any hereditary titles of nobility, and in the Royal 
Family a great grandson of a king usually becomes.a commoner. We 
are a most classless community in which ability and position usually 
count whereas birth or family are of little consequence. Titles have 
been given in the old days but only for life, and Luang or Phya are in 
fact titles, the first corresponding to a baron while the latter is a 
marquis. Although none have been created during the new regime, 
those who already had titles:retain them. 0 

The Thai people are mostly agriculturists, growing the finest rice in 
the world, which forms our principal export. Our other big exports are 
‘teak wood and tin. The Thais have not been good traders, but the new 
leaders are doing their best to create an interest in commerce. Primary 
education has for some time been compulsory in most districts, and 
secondary education is quite general, both state and private schools 
being in a flourishing condition.. There is a great enthusiasm for learn- 
ing, both of the universities in Bangkok now having thousands of 
students, while night classes are equally popular. The Government are 
trying to steer this keenness into the more useful channel of professional 
schools, to avoid creating too large a class of “ white collar” workers. 
There are more books, newspapers, and magazines published every 
day. ‘ of 

There is complete religious freedom and toleration, but most of us 
are followers of the teaching of Our Lord the Buddha. It is obviously 
the influence of the Buddha which makes us a gentle, peace-loving 
people, and we hate to take life. I am sure that it is owing to this that 
the difficult transitional years between 1932 and 1938 passed off so 
smoothly with far less loss of life or bloodshed than any such a move- 
ment elsewhere in history. The present Prime Minister, Luang Pibul, 
who now enjoys the most wholehearted support of the country, and 
who has recently been made a Field-Marshal at.the request of members 
of Parliament, is a most devout Buddhist. The religion is being given 
the full support of the Government, just as it was previously accorded 
by the absolute monarchs. i i i 

The Army is based on a system of national service and is equipped 
with modern guns and tanks, due to the energy and enthusiasm of 
Luang Pibul, fully supported by the people who had subscribed 
generously to the armament funds. The Navy has also recently been 
provided with modern gunboats, destroyers, submarines, and seaplanes. 
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The Air Force, built from the nucleus of airmen who came to France in 
“ 1917-18 when we were allies, is now efficient and keen, equipped with 
. aeroplanes of American design, the greater part of which are made in 
Thailand. Luang Pibul also founded an O.T.C. movement known as 
“ Yuvachon ” which provides boys with as much military training as 
possible while they are still at school, thus saving them time and 
enabling them to begin their profession as soon as possible. It is, how- 
ever, emphasised that all our efforts are purely for the purpose of 
defence. 

Our recent relations with foreign countries, before and since the new 
regime, have been uniformly friendly. The only break was in 1917-18 
when we accepted the general invitation of the U.S.A. and joined in the 
World War on the side of the Allies. A Thai Expeditionary Force was 
sent to France consisting of airmen and a motor transport section. 
Thus Thailand was one of the signatories of the Versailles Treaty and 
a founder member of the League of Nations. By 1937 we had made new 
treaties with all the Great Powers by which we achieved full independ- 
ence, with equal rights in tariffs, and complete jurisdiction over foreign 
subjects residing in Thailand. In the nineteenth century, however, we 
had much trouble with the French and had to cede to them, under 
threat of force, about a third of our territory. Despite this our relations 
with France had been friendly up to the outbreak of the present 
conflict, Great Britain, France, and Japan then suggested the signing 
with us of non-aggression pacts which we gladly accepted in accordance 
with our peace-loving policy. 

With Britain and Japan the pacts were signed and ratified without 
any difficulty, but with France Thailand had suggested a rectification 
of existing frontiers based on the line of the River Mekong, using the 
deep water channel according to international practice. By this arrange- 
ment the French would have returned to us less than one-fifth of the 
territory we had previously ceded. Although the treaty was initialled 
in June 1940, the subsequent Vichy Government refused to come to 
any agreement, and we declined to ratify the pact without a constructive 
proof of good will. The Vichy French followed it up with border 
incidents which so enraged our people that the Government felt com- 
pelled to take up arms to put an end to them. Our three services did so 
well that the French asked Japan to mediate, as we had by then refused 
to negotiate with them direct. The result was that we received back 
three provinces which we had lost in 1907, as well as the river frontier, 
but a great deal of our lost territory is still in French hands. In a 
recent speech Luang Pibul has declared that the incident was at an end. 
He confirmed that our foreign policy was unchanged, namely strict 
neutrality and friendly relations with all countries. He emphasised, 
however, that friendly relations were not possible unless they were 
based on justice and equity.: Now that we have settled our differences 
with the French on a just basis, our Premier asked us all to forget past 
wrongs, and to feel nothing but friendliness towards the French in 
accordance with the teaching of Our Lord the Buddha, Who condemned 
any wish for retribution. Thus we ask nothing of anyone, and only 
wish to develop our own country and to live in peace with the rest of 
the world. Thailand is approximately three times the size of England, 
while our population is about a third, being roughly fifteen millions. 
Bangkok, the capital, is a large, modern, and beautiful city of nearly 
a million inhabitants, whose temples and palaces, with their gorgeous 
yet harmonious colours, have been much admired by visitors, who 
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incidentally have usually found us a friendly and hospitable’ people. 
Our relations with countries of the British Empire have always been 
of the best, and it is our earnest wish that they should always so 
remain. . vax. 

PRINCE CHULA OF THAILAND, 


>o ALSACE TODAY. 


HE truth about conditions today in Alsace under German 
rule is reaching this country by various channels. This unhappy 
*~ frontier land, lying on the west bank of the Rhine, is being 
systematically Nazified. In the late autumn of 1918 I was sent to 
the recaptured parts of Alsace, in company with M. Hovelaque, at 
that time the permanent head of the French Ministry of Instruction, 
and the late Mr. Herbert Adam Gibbons, the American writer. We 
were told that documents had been found in Alsace which showed 
conclusively that the German High Command had planned a complete 
Germanisation ‘of both Alsace and Lorraine, the two Provinces lost 
to France after the defeat in x87x. First the Germans had tried from 
1871 onwards a policy of wheedling and conciliation; then in the 
“eighties,” a policy of stern repression; and then, early in this 
` century, decentralisation. But the events of 1914-1918 proved that 
Alsace was still herselfi—populated by an independent race of men 
and woinen, gifted with vigour, enterprise and humour. The carefully 
thought-out schemes for their thorough Germanisation were- placed 
in pigeon-holes, when. Germany had to sign the Armistice on 
November r1th, 1918. 

In 1919 the French Government took control of Alsace, and after 
making many stupid blunders in administration, established a sym- 
pathetic form of local self-government. There was a Home Rule 
movement, believed to be inspired -by Berlin, and there was some 
‘discontent because of occasional lack of understanding in Paris of the 
Alsatians’ deep religious feelings, whether they -were Catholics, 
Protestants, or Jews. But when I was there in 1937, 1938 and 1939, 
domestic troubles were clearing in face of the coming change. As 
the years went by, and especially after Munich, there was a growing 
fear of the menace across the.Rhine. The magnitude of the German 
preparations for war was never underestimated by my friends in the 
University of Strasbourg, who constantly upbraided me for British 
complacency and lack of foresight. When the Synagogues were set 
on fire at Kehl in November 1938 no one had then any doubt that 
the flames were a portent of the coming disaster. But few then 
imagined such a calamity as France’s capitulation and Alsace again 
being placed under the German boot. The plans for the Germanisation 
of Alsace in the summer of 1940 were taken out of the pigeon-holes, 
and are being rigorously applied. 

Alsace today is being closely linked with Baden in both administra- 
tion and education. We may well see in due course an Elsass-Baden~ 
a new German province, including the lands on both the west an¢ 
east banks of the Rhine. Alsatian mayors and local government 
officials have had to attend schools, where they have been giver 
instruction in German municipal law and the constitutional. aspects 
of National Socialism. Courses have been held in Strasbourg. 
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Mulhouse, Hagenau and Colmar, organised by the Baden School of 
- Municipal Administration. At a demonstration at Saverne, Gauamts- 
leiter Mauch thanked those “ who had done.everything in their own’ 
sphere to adapt the Alsatian officials to the spirit of National Socialist 
government.” A similar reorganisation is taking place in the field of. 
education. Alsatian teachers have been given courses at the National 
Socialist Teachers’ League headquarters in the Kurhaus Freyersbach 
in the Black Forest. Hundreds of German teachers have been drafted 
into Alsatian schools, where boys and girls are being taught to become 
good little Nazis. The children are compelled from the age of ‘ten 
upwards to join the “ Hitler Jugend,” and to wear uniforms, for 
which their parents, of course, pay. They march through. the streets 
singing Nazi songs; even as late as ten or eleven o'clock at night. 
The teaching of science and letters is said to be neglected because so 
many school hours are spent learning the history of Germany and 
the world from Nazi textbooks. Only teachers who swear allegiance 
to the Führer, who agree never to speak a word of French, and to be 
prepared to go where they are ordered, even if it be to Poland or East 
Prussia, continue to hold their posts. The others are out of work. 
The Sisters of Ribeauvillé, and the teaching Brothers, are no longer 
allowed to give religious instruction, for the episcopal seminaries have 
been closed. Even in the famous medical schools of Strasbourg, the 
statue erected to the memory of Pasteur has been demolished. — 
Alsatians are matriculating at the German universities of Freiburg, 
Heidelberg and Frankfurt. i 

In short, in both local government and education every possible 
effort is being made to ensure that Alsace becomes Nazi in thought 
and spirit, and that the coming generations shall be Germans, without 
any sentimental pro-French sympathies. This is all part of the plan 
for the union of the upper Rhine lands, and if this were all, a case 
for such a union could be made. Indeed, if the Germans in occupation 
had played their cards with any real consideration, they might well 
have brought about a revolution of feeling. For if we face the facts 
realistically, we must appreciate that the French policy, in 1938 and 
1939, of moving the iron and steel industries away from Alsace and 
Lorraine to safer districts in central and south-western France, caused 
much suffering. This was called the “ flight from the frontier,” and 
it was said that Alsace-Lorraine was sacrificed to the “ planless plan 
of Parisian centralisation,” and to ‘ economic defeatism.” But the 
German conquerors have acted so ruthlessly and harshly that, 
according to a well-informed observer, “ Alsace has never been so 
anti-German and so pro-French as she is today.” 

The peoples of Alsace and Lorraine were given a clear warning on 
September 21st, 1940, by Gauleiter Josef Biirckel that they would _ 
have to choose between French and German citizenship, and that 
those who opted for France would have to emigrate. Here, again, this 
policy could be justified. Indeed, there was the precedent of 1918 
‘and 1919, when the French, on recovering the lost provinces, expelled 
many Germans; but, except in a few cases plenty of time was given 
for those sentenced to return to Germany to collect their possessions, 
and to make financial arrangements with their banks. But the 
expulsions of last year were carried out with only fifteen minutes’ 
warning in some cases. Suddenly, one morning the police, accompanied 
by armed members of the Gestapo, would arrive at some Alsatian’s 
home, The family would be ordered to leave at once. No explanation 
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was given. They were not allowed time to communicate with neigh- 
bours or go to their banks. Hand baggage only was permitted, and 
no one could take away more than Frs. 5,000 at the most: What 
remained in the banks, money in their credit accounts, jewels, shares, 
were confiscated. First, in July 1940, the Jewish families were expelled, 


then all sorts and conditions, and then homes and businesses were: 


taken over by families from Germany:”-Here..are actual examples. 
The Bishop of Metz had to go,-and leave behind him his:aged mother 


of eighty-one. A mother whose baby was in hospital had to obey | 


the order and take a long journey, leaving the baby behind. Wives 
have been separated from husbands. A surgeon was forced to abandon 
his operating theatre, and was not given a chance to speak to his 
daughter, a nurse in the same hospital. All this is part of the plan 
to ‘‘Germanise ” Alsace and Lorraine, by breaking up families and 
exiling men and women. It is as if Yorkshire men and women were 
transferred forcibly to Holland or Norway and their homes filled with 
German settlers. 

In the first few weeks, the invaders announced that they had come 
as liberators. Biirckel, in his speech of September 1940, promised that 
he would proceed ruthlessly against exploitation and profiteering, and 
declared : “ My special task will be the establishment of social order.” 
These fine words have meant, in fact, that the police in Alsace-Lorraine 


have increased six times since he spoke. The regular police in their | 


green uniforms are called “ grenouilles,” or frogs. Then there are 
former members of the French police force, dressed in blue and wearing 
German helmets, and, of course, the Gestapo, who occupy central 
buildings and cross-examine suspected persons. It leads to trouble to 
join the “ Renaissance Française” or the “Ligue des Droits de 


l'Homme,” or the “ Diables Bleus,” or similar organisations. Men. 


who have received a French decoration, or whose families are suspected 
of talking French in the intimacy of their homes, are constantly being 
examined, and, if found guilty of disobeying the rules against the 
use of the French language in public buildings or in the street, are 
punished. This complex against the French tongue sometimes has 
amusing consequences. Even Christian names, if used in public, have 
to be changed, and so a child may be called “ Nicole ” in her home 
and “ Gertrude ” at school. Street names, too, are transposed. Then 
at Mulhouse the “ Place‘de la République ” has become the “ Hermann 
Goering Platz.” Someone was guilty of unconscious humour when the 
“Rue du Sauvage” was re-christened “ Adolph Hitler Strasse.” 
This significant change did not last long. 

Under these conditions there is terror and suspicion throughout 
Alsace. But the Alsatians are adapting themselves with courage. 
Those who expect to be expelled, sell or give away to friends their 
superfluous furniture. The B.B.C. is still listened to, although short- 
wave sets are often jammed by Germany or Vichy. Mysterious 
tricolour flags appear on monuments, placed there by unknown hands. 
Those who leave home early find chalked on the pavements: “ Vive 
la France, vive l'Angleterre.” Those words express the spirit which 
still burns under the surface, and which no doubt increasingly inspires 
the latent resistance that will burst into flame when the oppressed 
and terrorised people have the chance to rise against their Nazi 
masters. 

B. S. TOWNROE. 


~ 


THE ISLE OF MAN: LEGEND 
“AND HISTORY. 


HEN after an hour out from Liverpool you see a blue ridge 
W on the horizon, growing ever larger until the outlines of hills 
are visible, you feel something of the romance of this lonely 
island in the Irish Sea. A kingdom of its own is the Isle of Man, yet it 
measures but thirty-three miles in length and twelve across. Beautiful ` 
it is, too, with its glens, its hills over which the clouds throw purple 
shadows, its chasms crowned by gorse and heather that spread down 
to the cliff’s edge. George Borrow, writing in his diary in 1855, 
records how he was attracted to this island “as a land of legend and 
quaint custom and speech.” Fifty years have seen great changes and 
some of the customs have disappeared, but underneath the modern 
guise the island still holds the charm, the beauty, and a great deal of 
the legend and customs which attracted him. To-day a visitor might 
roam like him “in quest of runes, Manx books, barrows, cairns and 
whatnots ” and not be disappointed. Indeed he-would find more than 
the author of Lavengro found. Recent researches have disclosed 
treasures of antiquity unknown to him, and those who only go for the 
natural beauty of the island will, like Borrow, be enthusiastic, for 
nowhere could the colour of the sea be surpassed and its bays and 
inlets, over which the gulls wheel and cry. Comparing it to Anglesey 
he wrote, “ It is no more to be compared with its sister and namesake 
Mona than a common pebble is to a diamond stone.” 

How it came to be named Man can be traced from its native name of 
Ellan Vannin, Ellan being Manx for island, Vannin corresponding to 
the Irish Manann, the genitive singular of Mana, or Manu(man). 
Legend has it that the Irish sea god Manannan (Beg-mac-y-leirr) once 
lived on the island and gave his name to it. His fate is described in 
the old ballad : 


Then came Patrick in their midst: 
He was a saint full of virtue, 

He sent Manannan on the wave 
Away with all his bad servants. 


Manannan’s home, the legend goes, was on the mountain called South 
Barrule. 

Unfortunately the Manx language to-day as a national speech is 
dead. Even Borrow in his roamings to find people speaking the 
vernacular was often disappointed, for on the boat, when talking to 
some Manx sailors on board, one in answer to questions about the 
Manx tongue called it ‘‘ mere gibberish.” Whereupon Borrow retorted, 
“ This I denied and said it was an ancient language and that it was like 
the Irish.” Other Manx with whom he spoke seemed to be ashamed, 
almost against their better judgment, of their mother tongue, wishing 
to forget it, considering the English speech superior. With its dis- 
appearance has vanished much that was national in the Manx life. 
Still the voices that expressed it are the same to-day, soft and musical, . 
full of sweet cadences. Borrow persisted in his endeavours to revive 
among the islanders a pride in their native tongue, and made a 
vocabulary of the words he picked up in his keenness to gather the 
remnants left of this dying language. Often he must have been confused 
by the other influences that had crept in, for some of the words are pure 
Norse, and so too the runic inscriptions found on the crosses, whilst a 
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large proportion of the place-names are of Norse origin’ The preponder- 
ance of family names beginning with the letters C, Q dnd K points to an 
abbreviation of Mac. So we have Kissack, son of Isaac, Clucas, son 


of Luke, whilst others are partly Norse, such ds Corkill (Mac Thorkill). 


To one fact Borrow did tot alludé—that thé island possesses a breed 
„of tailless cats. Although having many characteristics of its own, the 


Matx cat is not indigenous but is believed to be descended ` from a 


variety brought from the East Indies; and so too the Manx tailless, or 
‘rumpy ” poultry. 
` To enjoy the Isle of Man to the full it is necessary to have an outline 


of its history, and certainly no great kingdom ¢an have had a niore: 


chequered record than this small island. The first period known to 
. us was of Celtic origin. But this twilight history is both dim.and vague. 
Roman and ‘Saxon chroniclers constantly referred to this island 


between Britain and Ireland, and sométimes it was confused with 


Anglesey, also named Mona. At the énd of the eighth century came the 
Viking invasion, when for four centuries the island became completely 
subjugated to Scandinavian rule. 

Prospetity and order spread over the island with the coming of the 
famous King Orry* (or Gorree), also now bélieved to be known, in 
ancient days, as Godred Crovan, the son of Harald the Black of Islay, 


Under his successors the Scandinavian rule became firmly established, 


and thé democratic laws which exist to-day have come down from those 


' eaitly wise rulers who sailed to the island in the high-prowed Viking - 


ships. Chief among their constitutional laws is Home Rule, for even 
to-day the island is not represented in the House of Commons, A 
Governor and-Council, two Deemsters, and twenty-four members of the 
House of. Keys constitute its Parliament. 

When the Norsemen came, as the old Manx ballad says, 


Till there came to them King Gorree 
With his strong ships and his kingly power 


the conquered Celts became the vassals of their Nordic rulers, working 


the land, whilst the Vikings plied their trade of merchants or plundering 
on the high seas. Yet the Norséman’s rule was always democratic and 
just, and the consent of the people was necessary before passing any 
laws, and these laws, formulated on Tynwald Hill, are the laws of to- 
day. Wordsworth describes the Tynwald Court, still held yearly, which 
links the Manx nation to its Nordic aricestors : f 


Once on the top of Tynwald’s formal mound 

. (Still marked with green, turf narrowing 

Stage above stage) would sit this island. king | 
- The laws to promulgate, efrobed and crowned. 


z 


This ceremony, akin to the Icelandic All Moot, can have changed but 9 
little since the Island King held his first parliament on Tynwald Hill a: 


thousand years ago. The King of Man also claimed to be Lord-of the 
Hebrides, not to mention of Dublin at certain periods, and under the 


diréct power of Norway, hence the title, King of Man and the Isles, l 


retained until the eighteenth century. 

The national emblem of the Three Legs of Man was presumably 
adopted after the Viking period. Until recently it was thought to‘have 
come ‘from Sicily, brought back by one of ‘the sea-faring warriors 


* The name persists to-day. In Buchan’s The Nine Days’ Wonder, he mentions the’ 


ship King Orry as having’ played a gallant part in the evacuation from Dunkirk, ` 


^a 
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to be the symbol of -his Island, but now it is believed to have been 
introduced by the Scots after the last of the Nordic Kings who bore 
the arms of a Viking galley, not the three legs. The sword of state 
dating back to the thirteenth century, now in the Museum, which was 
carried before the King of Man-on Tynwald day, as it is carried to-day, 
bears the three legs. The. Viking period, that golden age in ‘Manx 
history, ended in 1275 when the Island came under Scottish rule by 
treaty with the Norsemen. - Under this rule it existed for half a century 
and then finally passed to England. A most interesting relic of the 
great Viking period was the ship burial, found by Kermode in 1927 
at Knock y Donnee in the north of the Island. Here a Viking lord 
had been laid to rest in his ship with his silver-ornamented sword, his- 
shield, spear and other possessions, even his favourite steed, redolent 
of a busy life ten centuries ago. 

The Vikings had found the Manx people already christianised, 
another feat popularly attributed to St. Patrick. Following him’ were 
legendary bishops, St. Germain and Saint Maughold, with tales of 
piety and prowess woven around them as primitive and quaint as are 
the legends of the saints of Cornwall. With the Nordic invasion the 
authority of the local bishops was curtailed, and their power passed 
to the See of Drontheim in Norway. When the Vikings came to the 
Island they found Celts ; when it passed from them they left a nation 
of Norse-Celts. May not the marked independent characteristics of the 
. Manx people of to-day be but one of the traits which the Norsemen 
left implanted on the Celtic character ? 

By gift from Edward III to Sir William le Scroope, and then 
to the Earl of Northumberland, the Island was in 1406 granted to Sir 
John Stanley in whose family it remained until 1736, when it passed 
to the then Duke of Atholl, a collateral heir.. The rule of the House of 
Stanley remains, on the whole, a happy period for the Manx people. 
James Stanley, seventh Earl of Derby, was successful in holding the 
Island against the Parliament in the Civil War in England. “ The 
Great Stanley,” in Manx, Yn Stanlagh Moar, stands out in Island 
history as a romantic figure, with his brave wife, Charlotte de la 
Tremoille. The romance around them is enhanced by Scott’s Peveril 
of the Peak. It was to James Murray, second Duke of Atholl, that the 
Island passed on the death of the tenth Earl of Derby ; and with the 
Atholl family the separate Island rule ceased, and its history as a 
distinct kingdom ends. England finally obtained the Island, owing to. 
the urgency to stop smuggling, for until the British Government had 
control this seemed impossible. 


What noggins have I drunk of smuggled rum, 
Just from the little Isle of “ Three Legs ” come, 


wrote Scott in Guy Mannering. The remaining manorial rights were 
bought from the fourth Duke, and since 1829 the Manx nation has 
settled down to peace and industry. The English Government has 
recovered all it paid by harbour dues and other duties. 

The history of the island is not complete without a mention of the 
Mutiny of the Bounty. Under the domination of the commander, 
William Bligh, a Cornishman, Fletcher Christian, a Manxman, one 
who resented the cruelty and persecution of his commander, led the 
men to mutiny. This was on a homeward voyage, three hundred 
miles out of Tahiti. The mutineers ordered Bligh and eighteen of the 
crew into an open boat and turned them adrift. By a marvellous 
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piece of navigation Bligh and his men landed at Timor. Christian 
on the Bounty returned to Tahiti, where_some of the mutineers 
remained ; the rest sailed on in the Bounty to Pitcairn Island. Here 
they settled and successfully colonised the island. Some of their 
descendants, the Christians and McCoys, are living there to-day, in 
touch with the Isle of Man. The administration of the Island now lies 
in the power of a Lieutenant-Governor (the present Governor is Vice- 
Admiral Earl Granville, C.B., D.S.O., whose wife, The Lady Rose 
Granville, is sister to our Queen) and his Council and the twenty-four 
members of the House of Keys who represent the Sheadings, ancient 
electoral divisions. 

Rich indeed is the Manx soil with the secrets of the past, Pande every 
year new treasures are being disclosed. A recent find is the excavation 
of Cronk Moar, near Jurby Church, which apparently contains remains 
of another Viking ship burial such as the Knock y Doonee burial. But 
owing to the war further work on it has been suspended. Earlier 
ancient earthworks are still waiting to be excavated, some of pre- 
Celtic origin. Of the later strongholds, only three exist to-day, Castle 
Rushen at.Castletown, Peel Castle and Bishopscourt Tower. All were. 
built originally during the period of Norwegian rule. Borrow describes 
Castle Rushen as “Oh! a gloomy place.” Its formidable central 
tower and grey walls give it an effect of strength and solidity. It has 
seen many sieges, and in 1313 surrendered to King Robert Bruce. 
Unlike .Peel Castle, which is now a ruin, Rushen Castle stands up 
strong and impregnable beside the Harbour,-a “ gloomy place” 
indeed, but holding the secrets of much Manx history. Under the 
inspired energy of Mr. William Cubbon, late Director, with the enthusi- 
astic help of his young successor, Basil Megaw, the Manx Museum has 
become the stimulating record of the chequered history of the Island. 
Here is no dry-as-dust atmosphere but a sense of progress wedded to a 
love of the ancient, a sense of alertness, the thrill of the antiquarian 
hunter. How Borrow would have enjoyed it! Although small, it has 
now a European reputation. Visitors from Scandinavia recognise its’ 
keenness to link up its history with their own, and, best of all, it has 
preserved the fleeting remnants of the Manx national life. 

At the village of Cregneash, near Port St. Mary, there is one spot 
which has escaped modern buildings and remains the primitive Gaelic- 
Manx village of centuries ago. Here we might imagine ourselves back 
on Achill Island. We see the low white-washed cottages sprinkled: 
about the wild moorland, beyond which lies the sea. In these cottages, 
with their fuchsia hedges, have dwelt for centuries the men who tilled 
the small fields which are divided by stone or sod hedges ; men who 
harvested the seas, or wove on their looms the wool from the mountain 
sheep, for strangely, Manx weavers were nearly all men. Rude boulders, 
gathered from the shore and bound together with mud and farmyard 
manure make the walls of these one-storied dwellings. Here only 
-Gaelic was once heard, and an echo of that time was retained by an 
old crofter and fisherman, Harry Kelly, one of the last known Manxmen 
to speak in the native tongue. When Professor Marstrander of 
Norway came to the Island in 1932 he accidentally met Harry Kelly 
outside his cottage telling his hens, in Manx, the news of the day. He 
found the old man possessed an intimate knowledge of the forgotten 
language and recognised that here was a valuable remnant of the Manx 
Gaelic. With great pains he took records of Kelly’s conversation, 
the old man singing ballads and songs and recounting folk stories in his 
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mother tongue, reminding one of the Brothers Grimm who at Cassel 
listened to the tales of Dorothea Viehmann and so preserved the fairy 
lore, otherwise lost. No records of Dorothea’s voice are to be heard, 
but Harry Kelly’s recordings are safe in Norway, where they can be 
listened to by lovers of Manx history. ‘Professor Marstrander so fired 
those interested in Manx folk-lore with the importance and interest of 
securing Kelly’s home after his death as a typical thatched Manx 
cottage, as an open-air museum where examples of the “ domestic 
culture of the Gaelic-speaking period could be got together and 
retained in permanent form,” that the Curator, Mr. Cubbon, had little 
difficulty in persuading the old man’s nephew to give the house for 
this worthy purpose in 1938. Thus Harry Kelly’s cottage has become 
the nucleus of the first open-air folk museum in the United Kingdom. 
A weaver’s cottage in Cregneash has since been secured, and the old 
hand-loom is once again in motion. It was not intended to make 
Kelly’s cottage another curio for the visitors, it was pointed out, but 
rather to create a memorial to their fathers who ploughed the fields 
and the sea, who toiled and strove, and so developed their Island 
characteristics. 

Besides the quest for the Manx language, George Borrow tramped 
many miles to seek out runic crosses. His quest, however, was dis- 
appointing, for those were not the days when archeological treasures 
were appreciated. At Kirk Braddan he found some in the churchyard, 
and was told that the others had been carried off to build into a house, 
but to-day the remains of Celtic and Nordic times are carefully pre- 
served either in their original churchyards or in the Museum. The 
Island is rich in ancient crosses, and in the Museum are some of pre- 
Scandinavian origin, mostly of simple design, but the later ones are. 
richly embellished with interlaced ornament and runic inscriptions. 
Borrow tried in vain to arouse an interest in the Manx he met over their 
Nordic ancestors. Little did he, or they, know of the buried remains 
of the Viking ship burial, and of the discovery of five Ogham inscrip- 
tions, and—even more fascinating—the recognition of figures from the 
Norse sagas. Not the least interesting relics are the Manx keeills, the 
tiny ruined chapels, found all over the Island and once numbering 
nearly two hundred, it is surmised. They date back to the early Celtic 
church when each treen (an ancient division of land) possessed a keeill. 
After the Vikings renounced their pagan rites, they were buried beside 
the keeills, some of which were built on the sites of pagan worship. 

Although the Scandinavian influence is planted securely in the 
national fibre, the Celtic characteristics predominate in the Manx 
ballads and songs, Plaintive and mournful they are, with a longing 
for the past. The songs also tell of long days of poverty, of winter 
storms, the wailing of wind, the tragedy of the sea. Myle Charaine 
stands alone amongst the Manx ballads: 


` O Myle Charaine, where got you your gold? 
Lone, lone, you have left me here, 
O not in the curragh, deep under the mould, 
Lone, lone, and void of cheer. 


So translated George Borrow. Though much of the natural beauty. 
must have been lost in translation, there remains the haunting sadness 
of the native mind. A deep attachment to their Island home brings 
the wanderers back, for the Manxmen can be found all over the world, 
their love of adventure taking them far, but the small Island which 
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gave them birth, or from which their fathers came, calls to them. 
“ Ellan Vannin with its green hills by the sea ” they sing in plaintive 
strains. There never was a more true revelation of the Manx character 
than is conveyed in their proverb’: ‘‘ A: green hill when far away ; 
bare, bare, when it is near.” To them the absent is all beauty and 
perfection, but disillusionment comes when the idealised is brought in 
close contact. Many Manx seem to chase the green hills all their life, 
never reconciling themselves to the reality. There is a sense of dis- 
appointment expressed in this proverb typical of one type of Manxman. 
Gay at most times, yet a strain of morbidness runs through this Island 
people, and linked to it a superstitious belief, possibly a relic of the 
old days of sorcery and witchcraft once so prevalent. Among the 
oldest customs is the, Hunting of the Wren, a cruel pursuit with a 
worthy motive, which took place on Christmas Day, and dates back 
to folk-lore days. 

` Unless the early records are lost, the Island produced no renowned 
poet until T. E. Brown came. Although possessing Manx blood on his 
mother’s side, does Brown express that twilight quality of poetry of the 
true Celt ? He was greatly loved, his Manx characters are vividly 
drawn, whilst his feeling for the Island was sincere and deep. The 
Manx nation has honoured his memory in the Brown Memorial Room 
in the Museum, which partly owes its origin to the energy of the late 
Sir Arnold Wilson. The artist, William Hoggatt, whose Manx land- 
scapes will live, is of English birth, but he has adopted the Island as 
his home. Hall Caine by his novels brought a certain publicity to the 
Island, but his work has not added to the permanent legacy of the 
Manx literature. Yet who can read the Manx character and tempera- 
ment more searchingly than this son of a Manx farmer ? 

Added to the Island’s natural industries of fishing, farming and > 
mining there has been, until the War started, the more modern summer 
season of visitors seeking pleasure and health. This influx has tried to 
turn the Island into a penny-in-the-slot, dance-palace resort, but it 
has failed. Here and there are signs of the tripper, but its true beauty 
remains unspoiled, and its charm, that something intangible but real, 
holding one irresistibly. Surely to those who have the feeling for such 
things the faery still lives and weaves its charm in this Island. With 
the war has come another invasion. To-day the boarding houses and 

‘hotels are filled with_aliens and refugees from Central Europe, men 
and women, many of them victims of persecution in their own land, . 
who, interned here, have come to know the fogs and the gales which 
visit this Island, as well as the clear days when Ellan Vannin sparkles 
like a jewel. Surely these are the strangest invaders in its long history, 
these unwilling visitors which the tide of war has brought to its shores, 
and who will one day return to their country, having learnt that far 
out in the Irish Sea there lies a lonely Island called by the name of Man. 

THEODORA ROSCOE, 


ISLE OF PUFFINS. 


CHILL mist was blowing off the sea, when climbing over the 

Ae escarpment of Puffin Slope I came upon one of those 
terrific scenes of which the Naturalist dreams. Over the green 

siding circled an endless army of puffins, and many hundreds more ° 
stood about in ones and twos on the boulders and on the grass plots 
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between them. For hour after hour this astounding flighting con- 
tinued, while I half sheltered behind a boulder: an unbroken column 
of red-billed, red-webbed puffins hurtling with menacing directness at 
my boulder, swaying from side to side on the gale—streams of tracer 
bullets radiating to their respective boulders seventy yards up and 
down the Slope. .. 

Hovering delicately, with flickering wings and hanging rose paddles, 
some pitch neatly on to their boulders, bowed forward into the wind, 
like turnstones, with great bills uptilted and convex wings lifted for 
some seconds well above the level of their backs, in the manner of an 
alighting beetle: before standing fair and square on their vermilion 
shanks, so brilliant against the dull green and yellow lichen of the grey 
rock. But they soon take off again, drooping at head and stern, with 
perfect swallow-dives, and quiver like black hawk-moths down the 
Slope: red webs, clasped together, stretched out behind, delicately 
fluttering wings arched a little convexly. They circle swiftly out over 
the sea, often mounting to four or five hundred feet with quick-beating 
whirring wings, and rejoin the throng of their fellows flighting like a 
scattered swarm of starlings hawking winged-ants. 

Once in a while hundreds, sometimes thousands, of puffins, both 
above and below ground, leave the Slope spontaneously and shoal out 
to sea: a black and silver cloud over the water. Some wheel back to 
join the circle of flighters, perhaps to alight again on their boulders and 
run up their sheer sides with wings raised, beetle-wise, or tumble on to 
the grassy terraces, down which from terrace to terrace they run and 
hop very nimbly, with a comically cautious air of looking guardedly 
where they are going, for their great bills are bowed to their breasts 
and their short wings bound tightly to their sides. When the flighting 
dies, and a great many puffins are swimming on the sea below the Slope, 
there are still others popping out from burries and from below boulders 
for a long while after. 

To sit among these thousands, continually alighting and taking off, 
standing or sitting, a dozen on a boulder, preening or asleep with 
heads tucked back into wings, has been one of the supreme experiences 
of my life as a naturalist. For once among birds I was not an object 
of fearful suspicion, but only of curiosity. A score or more squatted in 
a seven-foot circle about me conducting their various little intimacies, 
indifferent to my presence, and in the end, first two and then three 
puffins alighted on the boulder against which I was sitting, and not 
content with that, must come pattering very easily up its far side with 
the aid of their tiny black claws, to examine me more closely from its 
apex. One, indeed, pattered down to its nearest edge and there 
squatted down on his white belly, without betraying any uneasiness at 
my small movements. And then, to crown it, another little puffin settled 
by his side, and the two squatted facing me, their feathers intermingled, 
so close that I had only to stretch out my hand to touch them. 

By his confidence and uniquely engaging ways every small mannerism 
and oddness of plumage of the puffin is graven on the retina of my 
memory—the black pupil and sparkling red-brown iris of his eye set - 
deeply in its bright terra-cotta orbital ring, within the embossed slate 
bats of its triangle, and the wide white sweep of his protuberant cheek 
with its pleasant smoky blush ; at the base of his smoke-grey bill, with 
its great carmine coulter-neb embossed with pale horn, a soft pale peach 
rosette of folded skin : a bright disk of colour above his grey chin ; 
his rusty-black mantle with its sealskin gloss in the sun, which, shining 
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through the membranes of his webs, lights them up a glowing scarlet 
or orange—the startling hue of his black-gartered shanks. 

And then his unique mannerisms: two kissing, after the manner of 
Laplanders, with a violent shaking of heads and rapping of hard bills. 
This performance, of a very vigorous and prolonged nature, entailed 
much mutual pattering around one another and nuzzling in of great 
bills: for they get down to it like boxers, crouching and weaving, each 
pushing and rapping its bill right along the other’s. The brittle rapping 
is frequently broken off for a moment’s reflection or sheepish look 
around : only to be taken up again with renewed vigour at the advance 
of one or the other. 

The sea below the-Slope is characteristically spattered with ones 
and twos and threes of twinkling white bellies and black mantles. 
Flotillas of hundreds ride the waves in a continual communal bob on 
the Atlantic swell, which often spins them round, despite an incessant 
alternate paddling of their tiny orange or scarlet webs. Some float, idly 
circling, others spin around, their heads turned back into their wings. 
Ones and pairs and small units are continually flying forward, with 
sudden spurts of tiny flames of scarlet fire from the square spreading 
of their paddles : to plunge into the water and up—for a puffin normally 
plumps into the sea with his whole body submerged, although alighting 
on dropped webs. There is a continual rising in the water to flap short 
flippers, and a frequent sipping of water. 

Looking down the three hundred feet of the Slope from the crags, 
the moraine-like jumble of great boulders swarms with puffins, as with 
a plague of beetles. The grassy parts are dotted with ones and twos 
standing or sitting, egg-like—so fat are their white tummies—at innu- 
merable entrances to burrows, often half in. Rows of white bellies, 
bright in the morning sun, twinkle along the terraces all the way up the 
‘Slope : the sentinels retreating slowly and unsteadily backwards, and a 
little apprehensively, on their mates’ speedy alighting in from sea. 

While I sat among them on the Slope for four hours, from indeter- 
minate directions there sounded continually a bass, sobbing co-o-or-aa 
or haa-haa : an elusive and very properly sepulchral groan, for it came 
mainly -from those little birds grubbing about underground in turfy 
burrows or rock tunnels beneath the boulders. Under the fifty thousand 

“square yards of the Slope was a world of subterranean activity. Occa- 
sionally an inquiring gaudy. bill and white cheek appeared at the sunlit 
entrance to a dark burrow, over which a second puffin stood guard 
outside, the owner vanishing into the darkness again on seeing me. 
And from time to time a dishevelled puffin, her white belly stained with 
earth, would suddenly appear at the mouth of her burry, and stand 
outside it defiantly on widely planted shanks, visibly panting from her 
exertions. Other puffins, both male and female, went in and out of 
burries with-beakfuls of dead and fresh grasses, or, having deposited one 
load, immediately came out again to collect another. This collecting 
might be undertaken alone or with mates standing by, and the amount 
taken into the burrow varied greatly from one bird to another, dead 
grasses being preferred. One collector shakes her bill violently and 
scatters her great bunch of grasses to the winds. And first one little 
puffin patters out from a burrow with a beakful of stuff, and then, a 
few seconds or minutes later, another much stained about the belly: 
both very bashful-seeming. For some minutes they stand at its entrance, 
turning their great heads alertly from side to side, before swallow- 
diving down to the sea, the male still gripping his grasses. These, he 
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continues to keep a hold on while bobbing on the swell and during 
his circling athwart the Slope in the massed flight of his fellows. 

It is possible that more than mere nidificatory operations are con- 
ducted in the seclusion of the burrows, and that these bashful goings in | 
and comings out, one hard upon the other’s shoulder, are not uncon- 
nected with more passionate pleasures. Their ingoings certainly interest 
other puffins in the vicinity, and the male of a nearby pair, on observing 
one such dual entry, takes a tentative step or two in the direction of the 
burrow: but returns to his mate. Later, however, his curiosity is too 
strong for him, and he patters along the terrace and peers in at the 
burrow, but, as before, quickly returns to his mate. In the course of 
my investigations I sometimes chanced upon a solitary puffin standing 
in his burrow on his few grasses, having a fine caw all to himself. Usually 
silent outside his burrow, in great contrast to razorbill and guillemot, 
a puffin startled into flight from his boulder would occasionally give _ 
vent to his alarm with a short harsh wrrr. 

Everywhere over the Slope might be seen the delightful and exclu- 
sively puffinesque spectacle of hundreds of little birds dancing. Shifting 
leisurely from one web to the other, padding slowly and impressively 
up and down, after the manner of a parrot, the comical little fellow 
paces slowly forward over the boulder, holding himself very erect, with 
short tail, and indeed his whole stern, perked up like a wren’s, and his 
great bill drawn stiffly in to his breast. Every alighting of another puffin 
in the immediate vicinity is likely to provoke the one im situ to a brief 
dancing, and every bout of bill rapping is preceded and worked up to 
by a circling round of one or both the participants with this dignified 
and bashful lifting of the webs. 

The puffin is a quiet and pacific little fellow for the most part, rubbing 
shoulders with his neighbours with very little of the aggressiveness of 
razorbills and guillemots, though they patter up and down outside the 
very entrance to his burrow. But occasionally desperate and prolonged 
combats are waged over the actual holding of what must be a limited 
supply of desirable burrows. Two, locked bill in bill, somersault head 
over tails down the Slope, thudding heavily with great smacks from 
ledge to ledge of the cliffs. When finally falling in mid-air, they break 
and whir seawards. Their tenacity is remarkable, and they fight always 
with beak locked in beak. (The puffin’s grip is a sore one.). Of two 
grimly interlocked thus at the mouth of a burrow, one eventually pushes - 
„the other backwards down the Slope with one red web hard up against 
his breast, and the two go rolling down, smashing heedlessly and 
terribly on the face of the cliff. Separating in their flight to the water, 
they come up twice again and fight outside the burrow. Despite the 
vigorous nature of their scrapping, other puffins in the vicinity ignore 
them, beyond pattering hastily out of the way of their successive 
double somersaultings down the slope. í 

Actual fighting is almost restricted to the taking up of nesting 
burrows. When it is merely a matter of standing room on a boulder, 
the combatants quickly and abruptly break off hostilities, to pad about 
their mates instead and rap bills with great ardour. The mere alighting 
of another puffin on the same terrace is sufficient to provoke a bout of 
bill-rapping, or at the least a measure of dancing, from a pair already 
in situ. The only impulse which struck me as being very much more, 
and most amusingly, to the fore among them than among most wild 
birds was that of curiosity. There was a turning of heads by sentinel 
puffins to watch the alighting of neighbours, and a nimble running to 
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a boulder to observe the climbing of one’s mate up its opposite side. 
On emerging from a burrow there was usually a shaking of the enormous 
bill and several minutes’ survey of what was going’ on ee 

s T RICHARD PERRY. 


REACTION TO RHYME. . 

T HE necessity of impressing the mass mind with an injunction 

to silence upon matters of national importance to which even 

A the most humble of His Majesty’s subjects may become privy, 

has resulted in the production of a rhyme having as its refrain the 
words, “ Keep it dark.” 


If you’ve news of our munitions 
. Keep it dark. 

Ships or planes or troops positions— 
Keep it dark. 

Lives are lost through conversation, 

‘Here’s a tip for the duration, 

When you've private information, 
Keep it dark ! 


This, though by no means a bad rhyme, is: something very far 
removed from poetry; and it is obvious that had the department 
responsible for this type of propaganda received from the Poet Laureate 
something equally short yet of a superior literary value, the_poster 
would have defeated its object ; the public, irritated at the employment 
of poetry in matters of such vital importance, would have attributed 
“it” to the influence of ‘‘ the old school tie.” However, it is perhaps 
not quite so obvious that the same caution given in careful concise 
prose would have remained unread, and consequently unheeded. Prose, 
to penetrate deep into the mass consciousness, must be ‘presented in 
slogan form, hence Mr. Herbert Morrison’s happy, urgent and com- 
pelling “ Go to it ” adequately serves its purpose at the present time, 
even if it will be twisted into a reproach and employed as scathing 
ridicule by his political enemies after the war. 

There have been from time to time many theories propounded by 
ambitious philologists concerning the origin,of speech, and one of © 
these theories deals with the probability of the spoken ‘word having 

~ crystallised out of rhythmic sounds made in unison by primitive man 
when engaged upon tasks calling for team work. Whatever weak- 
nesses there may be in this hypothesis, and whatever strengths in 
_ others, we still have left to us in support of it sea-chanties, the function 
` of which was, in their heyday, to synchronise the efforts of the sailors 
as they laboured at the capstan bars, or wrought upon the halyards 
-~and sheets. The quality of the rhyme was a matter of small im- - 
portance ; of even less importance was the sense of the song, which 
generally had no bearing upon the work in hand. The object of the 
-_ chant was to produce a rhythm that would touch deep springs in the 
crude sailorman’s being, control his muscular reflexes, and, above all, 
keep him. merrily engaged on a gruelling task. To this end, a good 
fiddler was a great asset to a ship’s company. 
Rhyme and rhythm, then, it would seem, as distinct: from true 
poetry, which develops later and appeals to the higher cultural levels, 
touch a primitive stratum of the human psyche, and effect a group 
control which rigid discipline and the -“‘ commonsense appeal to . 
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reason ” could never reach. - Closely allied we find-the ecstatic hand- 
clapping resorted to by.members“(both Negro and Caucasian) of certain 
-primitive forms of religion. ; . 

Something -of this fundamental truth-may have been known to 
James Buchanan,-the simple-souled Scot who assisted Robert Owen 
in the National Infant School. Buchanan, who had been a hand- 
weaver in Lanark, was a natural musician and brought the tune of 
his flute into the schoolroom, where by simple intoned rhyme, he taught 
arithmetic without tears. An outstanding example of his ingenious 
method is: - . 


` Twice one are two, thumbs up to view, 
Twice two are four, fingers on the floor, 
Twice three are six, fingers playing tricks, 

- Twice four are eight, count them now they’re straight, 
Twice five are ten, all hands up again. 


Not only were dry facts made easily digestible for the undeveloped 
minds, but philosophical truths were conveyed by the same pedagogical - 
technique : 

For every evil under the sun 

There is a remedy, or there is none. 
If there is one, try to find it: 

If there is none, never mind it. 


The average man is most surprisingly naive. About eighty per 
cent. of adult manual workers possess minds that have not developed 
in many respects since childhood ; and amazing as it may seem, some 
. people (perhaps as many as one per cent.) actually forget how to read 
and write. The foregoing conclusion, though not intended as accurate 
statistics, has, been arrived at as the result of War experience, the 
writer of this article being engaged in training recruits for a certain 
branch of National Service and being therefore in a position to gain 
first-hand knowledge of the mental development of large numbers of 
men between the ages of thirty and fifty drawn from the working-class 
population in part of S.E. and S.W. London. . 

The men pässing through the training establishment to which the’ 
writer is attached are confronted in the hall by two posters—one, the 
rhymed effusion quoted in our first paragraph; the other, a more 
dignified statement, in prose, to the effect that now, having been’ 
placed in a position of trust, and given specialised knowledge of a. 
branch of Home Defence, they must be very careful to avoid abusing . 
the- trust placed in them by indiscriminate talking. The rhymed 
poster is easily assimilable, its refrain becomes a catch-phrase, and the 
vehicle for a certain amount of good-natured fun. The prose poster, 
it would seem, remains unread in most cases, and when some attention 
is paid to it no spontaneous comment is evoked.. Interrogation 
generally results in a semi-sullen grumble in which is expressed resent- 
ment at the suggestion of “ State secrets” being imparted in, the 
training syllabus. The medium of rhyme has also been adopted with 
success in the tabulation of the points of recognition peculiar to war’ 
gases and air-raid warnings ; and the system might have proved even 
more successful had that familiar rhythmic form, the limerick, been 
adopted ; for irrespective of age and mental status, the limerick has a 
mnemonic value higher than any other type of rhyme. 

/ In-funddmental things, where neither educational nor cultural 
environment are of múch account, rhyme as a medium of expression 
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has long been of paramount importance ; and prophets of the Mother 
Red Cap variety have invariably resorted to it, as did the quack 
doctors of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. At that period a 
medical recipe (barely a prescription in our modern sense) ‘would have 
lacked all therapeutical value if given in humble prose. “ Within 
this place lives Dr. Case” was a couplet which, painted upon the 
signboard, brought thousands of sufferers knocking at the door in 
Gray’s Inn Lane where the famous charlatan kept his practice. Simi- 
larly, the best astrologers gave their weighty findings in bad jingles, 
and a single digit at the end of the year’s date tempted more than one 
wizard to prognosticate the end of the world, as, for instance : 


In eighteen hundred and eighty-one 
The world unto an end will come. ' 


From very early times popular superstitions have been embodied 
in rhyme, and some of these, particularly when connected with the 
keystones of human existence—birth, marriage, death, seed-time, and 
harvest—have become standardised as an integral part of our language 
and culture. There is surely no Englishman at home or abroad who 
does not know that— 


Monday’s child is fair of face, 

Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 

Wednesday’s child is merry and glad, 
- Thursday’s child is sorry and sad, 

Friday’s child is loving and giving, 

Saturday’s child must work for its living, 

But the child that is born on the Sabbath day 
Is blithe and bonnie and good and gay. 


Similarly, in every English home when a daughter is about to -be 
married there is much bustle and excitement to ensure that the bride 
shall wear 


Something old and something new, 
Something borrowed and something blue. 


No reason is given, no reason is sought, but the rhyme stands . 


supreme master of ceremonies, and since it can do no harm even if it 
can do no good, there are but few brides who would have the temerity 
to defy its dictates. The wedding day, the wedding month, and the 
colour of the wedding dress are all made subjects of verses embodying 
rules for procedure, but these, being longer and less “ catchy,” are not 
so universally known, though a line or two of each generally gets 
quoted by some person interested in the proceedings. To state 
logiéally, and with obvious reason, that to undertake repairs to a 
garment before the rent increases in length, or the chafe increases in 
extent, will involve a fewer number of stitches and produce a more 
reliable mend, might not hasten busy fingers to the task ; whereas “a 
stitch in time saves nine ” is convincing, and is often quoted as the 
needle is being threaded. 

Throughout folk-story and legend we find that elves and giants have 
uttered their warnings, or posed their conundrums, in rhyme. Jack 
the Giant Killer’s adversary would lose much of his terror and menace 
if he abandoned the “ Fe, fi, fo, fum, I smell the blood of a Cornish- 
man” formula, and Rumpel-Stilts-Kin’s name would never evoke a 
guess were the invitation to do so made in prose. An outstanding 
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example is the glass vessel of Moorish design known as “ the luck of 
the Musgraves,” which might have gone the way of all domestic glass- 
ware long since had not the elves from whom it was filched uttered 
the terrible warning— 


If that glass ever break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Eden Hall. 


Had the little people said “ All right, keep it ; but don’t smash it or 
you'd better look out for yourself,” the glass might have then and 
there been thrown at them for their impertinence. 

To the uncultured, slang is an essential medium of expression 
inasmuch as the slang word or phrase is often more mordant than its 
equivalent in standard English ; and in many cases the use of standard 
English in place of slang would be regarded as effeminate. In this 
field rhyming slang holds a very important place. There is a certain 
type of Cockney who never ascends the stairs, but invariably “ the 
apples and pears” ; he never draws a bucket of water, but always 
“fisherman’s daughter ” ; he is incapable of going round the corner 
because to him it is the “ Johnny Horner ” ; and when he spends the 
evening in a public-house he imbibes a pint or so of “ Pig’s ear.” This 
delectable beverage he may share with his friends or “ mates,” known 
to him affectionately as his “ chinas.” This has no connection with 
the Orient, but is a specimen of truncated rhyming slang, mate rhyming 
with china plate, and the rhyming element being dropped. This 
tendency to abandon the second rather than the first might suggest 
that it is the less and not the more important word of the two, but a 
little examination reveals that the psychological mechanism of in- 
version is at work here. Since the rhyme touches an emotional 
association chain which leads back into the unconscious, the word 
without potency is elevated to perform the dual task of indicating the 
silenced rhyme and expressing the idea. 

It is in the same stratum of society, and in the same sphere of mental 
processes, that we discover the greatest revolt against poetry proper. 
Let any person in the course of conversation form a sentence in which 
an accidental rhyme, no matter how poor or how far-fetched, occurs, 
and some member of the company will call the offender to order by 
crying, “ That’s a rhyme if you take it in time ” ; or possibly, if the 
conversation is at all acrimonious, “ He’s a poet and don’t know it.” 
Such a rebuke has generally the effect of cramping the speaker’s style 
and curtailing his speech. It sometimes even evokes a species of 
apology. : 

Experienced “ buskers ”—the entertainers of theatre queues—are 
well aware of the fact that playing discordantly upon a musical instru- 
ment, or singing in a cracked unmelodious voice, will be tolerated, 
while the recitation of a poem will cause an audience to react with 
irritation. When unemployed actors turn to this type of al fresco 
performance, they often at first make the fatal error of rendering 
passages from Shakespeare while the audience simpers, looks away, 
and expresses a wish that the entertainer would “ shut up ” or “ buck 
up with the hat.” Amateur entertainments, organised in aid of this 
or that charity or society, generally err on the side of including too 
much recitation, hence the patrons sit through the proceedings with 
the air of martyrs. Discomfort and confusion on the part of the 
auditors indicate that inhibitions are being stirred ; and this is con- 
firmed by the fact that the average man, given the opportunity of 
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writing for a privately circulated journal, will blossom forth into very 
bad verse and possibly attempt a parody on some famous poem, which 
he will sign with a pseudonym. Some people, admittedly.among the ` 
ignorant (but that category, alas, includes an alarmingly large per- 
centage of the population), find it impossible to mention the name of 
Shakespeare without- falling back upon a satirical form of inversion by 
which the mighty bard’s dignified name becomes “ Spokeshave.” | . 
In its day the lampoon was a deadly weapon of wit, the point of 
which was whetted by the neat turn of its rhyme. : : 


The Queen indeed was in a surprise, 

Or else she was very short-sighted, 

When a tinker applies to take care of her eyes, - 
- And the Mountebank, Reed, gets knighted.. 


This quatrain sums up the situation with regard to Queen Anne’s . 
myopic condition in both its literal and metaphorical sense, and 
denounces the charlatan, Reed, more thoroughly—appealing, too, to 
a far wider circle—than a denunciatory symposium penned by the 
leading Collegiate Surgeons of the day could ever have done. 

It is the elemental stuff of which rhyme is made that has the actinic 
value. In the deep dark cellars of the human mind, where super- 
stitions lurk, compulsions grow like fungus, and vague fears prowl, 
there isa receptive unreasoning affectability which immediately responds 
to rhythms. To the unlettered the crude rhyme is hypnotic, and when 
linked to an idea it represents the inviolable standard of behaviour 
and has, implicit in it, all the mystical power of the taboo system 
out of which, it is generally accepted, moral standards have developed. 
At the present juncture in our history, when the group mind is held in 
a state of receptivity, good use can be made of neat, catchy doggerel ; 
but at the same time care must be exercised so as not to offend the 
very delicate mechanism of response to rhythm. “ Shed not a clout 
till May be out” must never be broadcast in a manner that will pre- 
cipitate an argument on whether the couplet implies May blossom to 
view upon the trees, or the expiry of the month of May. 

JULIAN FRANKLYN. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


TALK was again given in English-over the German wireless on 
A September 26th on the subject of British hopes. The speaker 
recalled that Britain (or “ England,” as the German propaganda 
always has it) at the beginning of the war pinned her hopes on revolu- 
tion in Germany, and now pins her hopes on revolution in the occupied 
countries: The new hope, went on the argument; is no more promising 
than the first, for two reasons: one, that the occupied countries have 
been so weakened that they constitute no danger to Germany; and 
two, somewhat inconsistently, that the whole of Europe has now 
become one happy family. The interesting thing, however, is that 
Germany’s propaganda department had by that time, thought it neces- 
` sary.to deal with the swelling evidence presented to the English-speak- 
ing peoples about the European unrest. That decision roughly coincided 
with the imposition of an intensified Nazi terror in.all the occupied 
countries, frantically designed to crush the surging acts of sabotage... 
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. The enslaved peoples were hitting back with all the weapons at their 
disposal, by damaging railways, factories, public services, and impeding ` 
orimpairing war production, regardless of the horrible penalties thereby 
invited and duly visited upon them by their frenzied “ protector.” The 
very fact that the German leaders now began specifically to protest that 
all was well in the occupied countries and that British hopes were 
therefore vain, proved conclusively the opposite. In one sense there is 
no deception in this particular technique : for assuredly these political 
lies deceive no one. The German garrisons in the conquered countries 
had been greatly reduced to meet the needs of the Russian front. The 
long-suffering enslaved peoples were daily driven nearer to desperation 
and therefore to action. In Britain there was incontestable information 
to prove that Europe from end to end was ready for the grand revolt on 
a signal from Britain. The signal was not given. Why? The main 


~ reason was that Germany was still too effectively in control of the 


continent, and had too many hostages in her hands. The number of 
prisoners of war and labour conscripts from all the occupied countries 
concentrated in German territory constituted a powerful lever for black- 
mail. Those men—the flower of the several nations, the very life-blood 
from which the future generations of those nations would mainly flow— 
would be exposed, in the event of attempted revolt, to immediate 
destruction: The incentive to revolt, in short, mingled with the fore- 
boding that a form of long-distance national suicide might be involved. 
Would the Germans really go to the length of slaughtering millions of 
non-German men in cold blood? To answer that question one has to. 
remember that Germany’s losses and remaining commitments in the 
war with Russia would make it difficult for her to send eight separate 
armies to quell eight separate revolts.in eight separate European 
countries, and that Hitler (to use that name as the symbol of Germany’s 
present rulers, whether or not Hitler himself be still the deciding mind) 
would recognise in such an emergency the probable end of his gigantic 
adventure. He might therefore go to any length of counter-action or of 
maddened revenge in his own extremity. Such at any rate was the 
danger that presented itself to the occupied countries themselves, and 
to those British quarters which had the responsibility of perhaps pre- 
cipitating the destruction of our own friends by signalling their revolt. 

Even without that signal there were growingly desperate instances of 
sabotage, unrest, defiance, and retaliation, especially in Czechoslovakia, 
which threatened to bring down upon the nations concerned a frightful 
holocaust at the hands of an enemy who had his victims at his mercy. 
On the other hand it could be argued that a general emergency of such 
a kind would be almost entirely fatal to Hitler’s whole position, for the 
German war machine is now dependent upon the co-operation, in the 
factories and in the fields, of all the conquered peoples ; and moreover, 
a general breakdown of the means of civilised material life, of food 
distribution, of the medical services, might entail a general wave of 
pestilence and famine of which Germany herself would inescapably be 
a common victim. To the British leaders, however, who had it in their 
‘power to turn the scale by giving the signal of revolt to desperate 
peoples when the possible consequences were so grave, the more cogent 
argument dictated caution. 


THE POSITION OF FRANCE. 


In this whole question of a European revolt against Germany, a 
distinction has to be made between the case of France and that of every 
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other occupied country in Europe. France is the nearest jumping-off 
ground for Germany’s war upon Britain. Marshal Pétain, assuredly a 
most unhappy man, lately made the pathetic complaint that whereas 
he had undertaken, and had kept his undertaking, not to make war 
upon a former ally, that former ally was daily bombing the French 
ports and devastating the northern provinces of France. The argument, 
of course, is absurd: for those ports are now in German hands, and 
those provinces are transformed into German airfields and munition 
factories. Marshal Pétain is not so senile as to expect British or even 
French opinion to take him seriously when he thus pays out rope to his 
captors. No man ever had a more difficult réle to play ; and it is one 
of his routine tasks to hand out sops to Hitler. On'the other hand, there 
is a specifically French problem not yet solved. It would, no doubt, 
fairly express the French dilemma, as felt by most Frenchmen, to say 
that France is trapped between the devil and the deep blue sea. Since 
1914 she has hated Britain and feared Germany: hated Britain 
because, in her fear of Germany, she felt bound to accept the Entente 
Cordiale (the word “ cordiale ” embodying a typical diplomatic trick, 
whereby the missing attribute is featured as emphatically present, in a. 
sort of Coué spirit) and then found that its logical fulfilment, war with 
Germany, gave to Britain the comfortable protection of the English 
Channel while France herself had to face the first and worst onslaught 
of the enemy. No honest Briton will deny that geography dealt unfairly 
with France, any more than any honest American will deny that 
geography deals unfairly with Britain in the parallel case. 

After the war of 1914-18 France became a wholly unreliable partner 
in the Entente. French opinion openly canvassed the alternative policy 
of an entente with Germany, but found, as others have found, and as 
Italy to-day finds, that the policy of entente with Germany is of all 
policies the most fatal. France therefore went on half-heartedly sub- 
scribing with her lips to the policy of alliance with Britain, while in her 
heart cursing the necessity. The losses she suffered in the war of 1914-18 
reduced her to the strength of a fifth-rate Power. When the new war 
started she crumbled at the first assault, and with a despairing cry, 
“ Il faut en finir,” delivered herself into the hands of Germany. Riven 
for half a century by perplexity, caught on the horns of a dilemma, 
maimed by the first world war, she snatched at the temporary respite 
even of defeat and closed her tired eyes to the future. Now she opens 
them and finds her position worse than ever. Her lovely country is cut 
in two, the Germans have already gone far towards fulfilling their 
threat to destroy France once and for all. British bombs are added to 
German whips to scourge a nearly broken people. Those hard-hearted 
Englishmen—pray God they be few—who pour their envenomed scorn 
upon.France, make exhibition of several things, but mainly of their 
own lack of intelligence. It is one of the remarkable things that those 
leaders of British thought who most uncritically advocated the Entente 
Cordiale and who featured themselves as the staunchest “ friends ” of 
France, are now the very people who most uncritically condemn France 
and have no good word to say for France. That is not a paradox, how- 
ever, for lack of intelligence cuts all ways. - DA e ; 

Of all the tragedies, and they are legion, that have befallen our time, 
that of France is the most heartrending. To-day she has no policy. She 
is divided, not only physically by the German occupation, but nationally, 
by the activity of Free Frenchmen, whose activity, however, needs to 

-be -taken -with--a Pickwickian elasticity -of interpretation ; for.that 
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particular gap will quickly close when the occasion is ripe. ‘‘ La patrie ” 
is a powerful incentive to French unity in the long run. There is no 
doubt that the gravest single aspect of the present French disaster is 
that the flower of French manhood is captive in Germany. Between 
March and August of this year the number of Frenchmen conscripted 
for German labour and working in Germany, excluding prisoners of war, 
rose from 25,000 to 70,000. There are still a million and a half French 
prisoners of war concentrated in Germany. That means that nearly 
one-half of the entire French male population between the ages of 20 
and 40 are hostages in German hands. When Marshal Pétain, in a 
speech to the few prisoners who had been repatriated in July, declared : 
“ J'ai besoin de vous pour refaire la France ” he gave expression to the 
fear that haunts the whole of France. The potential fathers of the next 
generation in France are held in bondage on foreign soil and are used by 
the enemy as a lever for imposing his will upon the country. The very 
survival of France as a nation is at stake. The essential work in agri- 
culture and in industry is only one part of the patrimony that is 
threatened. 

The prisoners taken by the Germans in June 1940 mounted to the 
prodigious figure of 1,800,000, in themselves representing more than 
one in three of the male population between the ages of 20 and 40. It 
is arguable that Marshal Pétain and General Weygand honestly be- 
lieved that the war was as good as over. They knew that, although 
two British mechanised brigades were operating, no British mechanised 
division had reached France or Belgium in that critical stage of the war, 
for the simple reason that no British mechanised division was available, 
(Speaking at Coventry on August 30th, 1941, Mr. Eden made this 
remarkable disclosure: “ Our first armoured division never got to 
France until after the evacuation of Dunkirk. It was not ready. In the 
events that followed we ourselves lost 1,000 guns which 2,000 tanks and 
2,000 planes could perhaps have saved.”) Probably both French and 
German opinion at that time expected the war to be over that summer. 
Hence probably the fact that no provision was made in the Franco- 
German armistice terms about prisoners of war. It was only when the 
first Battle of Britain was won by the R.A.F. that Marshal Pétain faced 
the prospect of the French prisoners having to spend the winter in the 
prison camps. He therefore started negotiating with Germany for the 
release of a proportion of those prisoners in advance of the definitive 
peace treaty. The negotiations did not go well. Hitler recognised the 
power of the lever to his hand and used it in an attempt to force upon 
Marshal Pétain the acceptance of an immediate peace treaty, one 
stipulation of which would be the handing over of the French fleet and 
bases to Germany and thereby the forcing of France into war on 
Germany’s side against Britain. From the French point of view such 
an outcome would have been an odd sort of reward for a definitive 
“ peace ” treaty ; but the Germans do not look at such things from the 
French point of view. 

Marshal Pétain has not received in Britain the credit due to him for 
standing up to German pressure of that kind, even when the Germans 
had all the weapons in their hands and Pétain none, except his hold 
over the loyalty of the French people. His only counter-weapon was 
the argument that if Hitler forced him into open rupture the people 
of France would revolt, at no matter what the cost, against German 
occupation : and what Hitler wanted was not an imposed necessity for 
a vindictive butchering of the people of France, but the use of French 
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ships, French bases and French man-power for.his war upon Britain. 
Therefore Marshal Pétain was able to-keep his promise not to make war 
upon his former ally. But his problem continued to centre upon the 
twin objects of feeding the people of France and of bringing back to 
France the prisoners of war: both of which objects Hitler in his turn 
had it in his power to thwart. As long ago as Novembet 1940 M. ` 
Fernand-Laurent appealed to the Germans not to use the prisoners of 
war as a bargaining counter, á plea which the Germans treated with the 
contempt that can be well imagined. What the Germans in fact did was 
to offer small doses of repatriated prisoners at the price pari passu of 
increasing French “ collaboration.” They used the lever with pitiless 
persistence. By the summer of 1941 no more than 300,000 prisoners 
had been returned. Speaking on August 12th, 1941, Marshal Pétain 
reiterated the old theme: “ As long as more than a million Frenchmen,’ 
comprising the young and vigorous elements of the nation and the best 
fraction of the élite, are cut off from the country’s activity, it will be 
difficult to build a new and lasting edifice: Their return will make it 
possible to fill the gap from which we are suffering.” In fact the number 
was much more than a million. . 

There had been several contradictory estimates of the number of 
French. prisoners taken by the Germans. An estimate published in 
France in March 1941 put the figure at 1,500,000 (Jean Labusquiére, 
Vérité sur les Combattants), another published in May put it at 2,000,000 
(Henri-Haye). The official Havas communiqué of May 18th put the 
final figure at 1,800,000. The Germans claim to have sent back some 
500,000, but that figure can be arrived at only by including those men 
who from time to time were given temporary leave (congés de captivité) 
to visit the Occupied Zone : and that zone only. There cannot be more 
than 300,000 who have so far been genuinely and finally released from 
captivity and who have returned to Unoccupied France. Therefore a 
million and a half are still in German hands. During the last winter the 
vast body of French prisoners had been gradually transferred to prison 
camps in various parts of Germany, so that by May, according to the 
reports of the American relief societies, only Io per cent. were left in 
Unoccupied France. The initial conditions in which so large a number 
. of prisoners had to live were appalling, but by the end of 1940 the efforts 
made by the Vichy Government in sending food and clothing had an 
effect, and the Germans for their part built huts with heating and wash- 
ing facilities. The Vichy Government has continued to send food, 
clothes, books and other comforts, while the families of the prisoners— 
there is hardly a single person in France who has not a near relative 
imprisoned in Germany—have also been sending regular parcels ; but 
only at the long intervals permitted by the Vichy-German agreement 
reached in the autumn of 1940. The contents of those parcels have been 
“plus qu’insuffisant ” (as a Vichy spokesman has said) to the needs. 
of the prisoners: | l ; 

Gradual improvements, however, have been made, partly as a result 
of the work of M. Scapini, who had been an Independent Deputy for ` 
the Seine, and a leading ex-Service man, having been blinded in the. ` 
last war.. He had identified himself before the present war with the 
cause of Franco-German understanding and was therefore persona 
grata when at the end of September 1940 he was nominated as delegate 
for the French prisoners to the German Government. He set up a sort- 
of ambassadorial office in Berlin, and has lately been given a diplomatic 
: staff. He-travels between Germany and France, makes speeches in 
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favour of collaboration, and is well reported-in the Paris Press. But he 
cannot-do much, for it is after all only the Vichy Government that can 
make the decisions demanded by Germany as the price of repatriation. 
-The tempo of repatriation has been slow, in conformity with Marshal 
- Pétain’s reluctance to pay Hitler’s price. On November zoth, 1940, it 
was announced that 30,000 prisoners interned in Switzerland would be 
allowed to return to France ; ‘but they did not in fact reach France till 
the end of January. The Germans then agreed to speed up the repatria- 
tion of those French prisonérs who were seriously wounded or ill, and to 
grant congés de captivité to the heads of families who had at least four 
young children. How slowly the process developed was illustrated by 
the fact that by the end of March 1941 M. Scapini was able to announce 
only that 30,000 men from Switzerland, 28,000 wounded or sick and 
rz,000 men from the Medical Corps had actually returned to France. 
The last two categories were repatriated under the Geneva Convention 
that was invoked abortively for an exchange of British and German 
prisoners at the beginning of October. 

The Germans made a typically German attempt to combine mercy 
with expedience—which means that the motive of mercy was almost 
wholly lacking—by agreeing to give congés de captivité to 7,000 farm 
workers, 2,000 foresters and 10,000 miners, all of them belonging to 
the Occupied Zone, and all of them from camps in Germany, and to 
speed up the return of 10,000 to 15,000 fathers of four children. The 
German-controlled Radio Paris on January 7th openly stated that such 
prisoners would be returned “ for work of direct interest to the occupy-. 
ing troops,” in other words enslaved French labour would be merely 
transferred from Germany to Occupied France. In the same spirit all 
prisoner farm labourers in the Occupied Zone were given congés de 
captivité, but they were not allowed to leave the Occupied Zone. Thus 
the German authorities were deliberately using French man-power for 
the rehabilitation of northern France, and for the primary benefit of 
the German occupying forces, and deliberately depriving southern 
France of the man-power so desperately needed by Marshal Pétain. 
Such was the constant gruelling pressure put upon Marshal Pétain, who 
none the less, at the expense of the suffering French people, refused to 
give in. If Marshal Pétain had been so senile as his critics in Britain 
allege, the Germans would long ago have had the French fleet and bases 
for both their Atlantic and their Mediterranean purposes. If the people 
of southern France had not been so staunchly loyal to Marshal Pétain, 
they would not have tolerated the deprivations and even hunger that 
their loyalty cost them, and the military threat to Britain would have 
been seriously increased. The possibility has to be borne in mind that 
Marshal Pétain and his loyal subjects of Unoccupied France may yet be 
forced to surrender in what in effect is a subtle and extremely distressing 
form of German siege, but by holding out so long they have incidentally 
gained valuable time for Britain. Are these good people, who suffer for 
what to them is the cause of French honour and dignity, a cause which 
incidentally in present circumstances serves British military interests, 

_to be vilified by a short-sighted and unintelligent section of British 
opinion ? = 

There is no shadow of doubt that every instancé of British lack of 
sympathy towards Vichy France fills Hitler with glee, for it increases 
his own lever upon Vichy. By May 1941 the Germans had not released - 
any category of French prisoners‘ except for their own purposes in. 
Occupied France. Even the fathers of four children did not start 
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arriving in Unoccupied France till June 1941. It was not till May 7th 
that Hitler received from Vichy a sufficient evidence of willingness to 
“ collaborate ” to induce him to release even 100,000 N.C.O’s and men 
who had fought in both wars, that is who were 41 and over. By the 
beginning of July the Germans agreed to release:all soldiers born before 
1900, all reserve officer veterans of the last war, and all white soldiers 
then on French soil, the 20,000 coloured troops being still retained in 
prison camps.. The position, therefore, is that out of the initial total of ` 
1,800,000 French prisoners of war not more than 200,000 had been 
returned, and only another 100,000 promised, by the end of August 
1941. Even that small total—the inverse measure of Marshal Pétain’s 
resistance to German political pressure—represents something less than 
a genuine or straightforward restitution of .French man-power for 
French purposes, even at the price of “ collaboration.” The dove- 
tailing of mixed blackmail, bribery, cajolery, corruption into the German 
motive has gone to almost incredible lengths. Attempts have been 
made to bribe Marshal Pétain by an occasional release of certain men 
especially wanted by him, for instance of General Laure, who is the 
Marshal’s chef de cabinet and of M. Benoit-Méchin and M. Paul Marion, 
the latter- of whom is now Secretary-General for Information and 
Propaganda. But be it noted that these men were not only wanted by 
. Marshal Pétain but were known convincingly to the German authori- 
. ties to be genuine collaborationists. 
‘Officer prisoners have been released on parole, bound in honour to 
-remain at the disposal of the German military authorities, not to carry 
arms, and not.to engage in any activity inimical to Germany. General 
Laure as: well as two other Generals were released on those terms, 
Actors have been released to play in Paris theatres for the pleasure of 
German audiences, journalists to write collaborationist matter for the 
Paris press, including M. Robert Brasillach and M. Maxence. Pro-Nazi 
French prisoners have, of course, been given preference in release. Of a 
more elaborate kind is the German technique of releasing one prisoner 
as the reward for every German saved from danger by a Frenchman, or 
for every air-raid fire put out by a Frenchman. The Paris press and 
radio have resounded with nauseating insistence by French writers and 
speakers on the need of collaboration, at least part of their motive 
being to earn the release of friends from captivity in Germany. M. 
Scapini himself constantly urges collaboration as the quickest method 
of securing the release of prisoners.and interposes succulent: assurances 
about Germany’s “ great sense of humanity.” A favourite themein such 
propaganda, illustrative of a meticulous German inspiration, is the 
contrast-between German generosity in releasing prisoners in advance of 
the definitive peace treaty and the French refusal after the last war to 
release any. German prisoners till after the acceptance by Germany of 
the Versailles Treaty : an incidentally true bill, for the French did not 
start to release German prisoners till January 1920. In all such propa- 
ganda the warning is regularly interpolated that the future rate of the 
-release of French prisoners will depend mathematically upon the rate 
` of increasing Franco-German collaboration. In December 1940 M. Laval 
‘went ahead exuberantly by claiming that he could obtain from the 
. German authorities an immediate release of 500,000 French prisoners, 
if France would pay the price. What that price would be was made 
abundantly manifest by Marshal Pétain’s prompt dismissal of M. Laval. 
The deal did not go through, and the- French fleet remained inactive in 
French ports.: All those Frenchmen. who dared raise their voice against 
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this German chantage were branded by the press and radio aforesaid as 
Jews, de Gaullists and communists who were helping to keep the 
flower of French manhood incarcerated in German camps. When M. Laval 
and M. Déat wereshot on August 27th the Euvre (of which paper M. Déat 
was the editor) declared that it was the French prisoners in Germany 
who would be the real sufferers from the acts of such “ salauds.” 

Since the beginning of the war on the eastern front an obvious new 
line of German pressure has appeared in the announcement that 
preference would now be given to the release of those prisoners of war 
who were relatives of members of the Legion of Volunteers against 
Bolshevism. No stone is left unturned. An article in the Pariser 
Zeitung of August 17th, written by Herr Schleier, of the German 
Embassy in Paris, argued that Germany had already shown her 
“ goodwill” towards France by releasing half a million prisoners (an 
exaggeration, as will be seen from the facts given above), but was 
restrained from the immediate release of all the prisoners only by the 
continuance of the war against England. In such ways an attempt is | 
made to suggest that the stumbling block against the return of the 
prisoners (a matter that goes deep in the yearning of all French hearts) 
is England. The Vichy press, in sharp contrast, harps on the objective 
need of the French prisoners for the purposes of France. The Pariser 
Zeitung on August Ist last bitterly criticised the new Vichy review 
Patrie for belittling the extent of Germany’s repatriation of prisoners. 
It is an interesting thing that at this date the Vichy press is still able © 
to treat the subject of the French prisoners without reference to 
collaboration. Charles Maurras in May could write, for instance, “ ni 
la puissance du pays, ni sa production, ni l’état de son opinion, ne sont 
ce qu’ils seraient si 1,500,000 de Français vivaient . . . pour y travailler 
de leurs mains et pour y manifester leurs pensées ” (“‘ Neither the power 
of the country, nor its production, nor the state of its opinion are what 
they would be if 1,500,000 Frenchmen were alive ... to work here with 
their hands and to manifest here their thoughts ”’). 

The Vichy press gives much space to commendation of the high 
morale maintained by the prisoners in their camps, and remarkably 
little space to news of their release. The German authorities allow only 
the newspapers of Occupied France to reach the prison camps, with the 
result, among others, that the prisoners show increasing concern about 
one of the main fears that haunts them, namely that on their return 
they will return as strangers to a strange land. Frére.Geniévre, for 
instance, writing from Germany to the “ Left Catholic” weekly, Temps 
Nouveau of Lyons, not only gave expression to such a fear, but wrote 
that the fear was confirmed by the French newspapers they received in 
the camps. The prisoners, however, are not wholly deceived. There is 
increasing evidence that prisoners on congé de captivité in Occupied 
France are escaping over the frontier into Unoccupied France. While 
the Paris press is full every day of “ German generosity,” not a word 
appears in the Vichy press on such a theme. The contrast not only 
strikingly illustrates the degree of independence—small though it be 
—still held by Vichy against great odds, but also revedls a weakness 
that prevents the full use of German repression in France. The fact is 
that the German authorities could not maintain their position in France, 
nor maintain their war potential in France for use against Britain, 
without the help of French labour. Marshal Pétain still has bows in 
his quiver, though there is no doubt that he would not willingly use 
them-either for British or for German military purposes. _ . . 

` October 12th, 1941. GEORGE GLASGOW. 
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THE -YEAR BEFORE THE WAR.* 


In normal times the invaluable annual Survey of International A fairs, 
‘edited by Professor Toynbee, usually appeared less than twelve months 
„after the close of the year it described. The war has upset the routine, 
and the first part of:1938 has only just been published, though ‘the Preface 
is dated December 1940. It does not matter very much, for the pre-war 
period now belongs to history, and nobody desires speedy publication at 
the expense of thoroughness. Thé present instalment, a substantial volume 
of over 700 pages, opens with a detailed survey of world economic affairs, 
passes on to'a narrative of the wooing of Italy by the Western Powers, 
the rape: of Austria and the civil war in Spain, and ends with studies of 
the. Palestine problem, the Far East and the Americas. The second 
instalment,. now in: preparation, will be entirely devoted to the. most 
important topic.of 1938, namely, Germany’s relations with Czechoslovakia 
culminating in the Munich crisis: i ; : 

` The whole: volume ‘is admirably written by various specialists, but this 

brief notice must be confined to two European chapters by Professor 
Toynbee, himself:. “Italy, Great Britain and France ” tells a story which 
reflects little credit on British statesmanship. Neville Chamberlain is not 
to be blamed for wishing and trying to restore the friendly relations with 
. Italy which had prevailed till the rape of Abyssinia. His mistake was to 
reject the advice- of men who knew much more about European affairs 
than himsélf, and to place confidence in Mussolini which he had done 
nothing to deserve. The Editor’s earlier volume on the Abyssinian war 
revealed the intensity of his disgust for that abominable crime, and in the 
present work he declares ‘that since 1935 Italy has played a‘bandit’s part. 
His sympathies are entirely with Mr. Eden, who, unlike his chief, realised 
from the first’what sort of man the Italian Dictator was. ‘The so-called 
policy of appeasement played straight into the hands of the Axis rulers, who 
. interpreted our longing for peace as a sign ‘that England had become soft 
and that the road was clear for aggressors all over the world. 

The chapter entitled “ Seizure of Austria ” is the most absorbing in the 
book. Though no figurés are available, Professor Toynbee does. not doubt 
that the Nazis were still very far from being in a majority. Many of them,. 
he adds, were not devoid of Austrian national feeling. “ They were moved 
less by a positive enthusiasm for Hitler’s Germany than by a negative 
dissatisfaction with Schuschnigg’s Austria. They looked forward to seeing 
Austriá. mated with the Reich as a companion National-Socialist State 
without forfeiting her historic Austrian statehood.” This was an attempt 
to square the circle, for Hitler’s New Order envisages satellites, not partners. 
Tribute is paid to Schuschnigg’s lofty character and patriotism, but his 
unfitness to rule and the hopelessness of his task are clearly defined. “The 
Vaterlandische Front was spiritually weak because it stood for the négative 
aim of perpetuating a post-war political map for which no Austrian of any 
party could feel any positive enthusiasm. The post-war German-Austrian 
state was.simply a.rump of a pre-war multi-national Austrian Empire from 
© which all the-non-German. nationalities had seceded in 1918. The remnant- 
state -had beén left as a liability on the hands of its citizens rather than 
‘established by them as an embodiment of their own political ideals. It 
was hardly possible for any Austrian to look on these post-war frontiers as 
being either inherently desirable-or permanently tolerable.” 

This analysis is only too true, but it is not employed.in any way to excuse 
the brutal aggression of March 11th, 1938. The account of what is described 
as the encounter at Berchtesgaden in February 1938 is peculiarly vivid. . 

` Survey of International Affairs, 1938, vol. I. By A. J. Toynbee. Oxford University 
Press, 1941. _ 28s. z a $ i rare 
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“ Jt is beyond doubt that-the host deluged his guest with a torrent of abuse 
as he stood, dumbfounded, in his presence.” The fullest and most authoritative 
account of this journey and the tragic weeks which followed is to be found 
in Die Wahrhett tiber Oesterreich, by Guido Zernatto, the friend and colleague 
of Schuschnigg and the Secretary of the Vaterländische Front, a book 
published in New York in the autumn of 1938 which Professor Toynbee 
does not ‘appear to know. The only chance of keeping the wolf from the 
fold was an alliance between the Clerico-Conservative Government and the 
Social Democrats who had dominated Vienna till they were trampled under 
foot by Dollfuss in 1934; but this elementary truth was only grasped and 
applied by Schuschnigg at the eleventh hour when Hitler was already 
thundering at the gate. The Chancellor was a brave man but he was no 
tactician, and our author describes his regulations for. the plebiscite 
announced on March oth for March 13th as indefensible. If they had been 
meticulously fair to the opponents of the regime, he believes, the Chancellor 
would still have been virtually certain of a substantial ‘majority. Asit was 
this “political blunder and moral error ’ ’ played straight into Hitler’s hands. 
The: Nazi terror in the new “‘ Ostmark ” (for even the name of Austria 
was to disappear) raged “ with a wilder fury and a fiercer malevolence than 
it had displayed, even at its worst, in the old Reich”;. for the new 
Government “ blended the sadistic ferocity ‘of a Nero. with .the ruthless 
efficiency of a Napoleon.” Some scathing pages describe how Cardinal 
Innitzer “ran forward to strew roses in Herr Hitler’s path with almost 
reckless prodigality.” This adulation was disapproved by the. Vatican and 
earned no gratitude. “It not only weakened the hands of the Austrian 
Catholic prelate’s own brethren abroad who were already engaged in a 
just spiritual war of defence against flagrant Nazi aggression; it did not 
even purchase peace for the Catholic Church in Austria. .. . As soon as 
he had reaped the benefit of Cardinal Innitzer’s countenance and support 
in the plebiscite of April ro, 1938, Herr Hitler lost little time in unmasking 
his batteries on his Austrian anti-clerical front.” We meet the two predatory 
Dictators once more in the long and admirably impartial chapter by 
Katherine Duff on the closing stages of the war in Spain. 
i i G. P. G. 


THE ROOTS OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM.* 


There has been no shortage lately of books trying to explain the powerful 
structure of German nationalism for the benefit of the puzzled British 
reader. Some writers dwell on the social and economic background of the 
Third Reich, others try to explore the psychological make-up of its weird 
leader and ruling clique. Mr. Butler in his thoughtful, incisive and well- 
written study approaches the same phenomenon from another angle. He 
traces the roots of National Socialism back into German intellectual history, 
describing the growth of a “ very bold and imaginative corpus of thought ” 
through a century and a half. He proves, on the whole successfully, 
that, unlike the Nazi technique of propaganda, the Nazi ideology is far 
from original. The racial myth, the worship of the great leader, anti- 
semitism, the apotheosis of war, even National Socialism as such, -all have 
had their spiritual fathers and forerunners, from Fichte, Görres and 
Clausewitz via Gobineau and Wagner, Treitschke and Diihring, to Lamprecht | 
‘and H. S. Chamberlain. The Nazi crusade against intellectualism for 
instance, playing off instinct and the voice of the blood against “ sterile 
reason,”’ began with Herder, was deepened by the idealistic Novalis and 
other Romantics, found a mighty echo in Nietzsche, its climax in’Spengler, 
in Klages—whom, unfortunately, the author- ignores—and in Count 
Keyserling, whose share in nationalism he over-emphasises; it finally 
teached its anticlimax in the fanatical books of Alfred Rosenberg. The bell 
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for more Living Space was already rung a century ago by a-great economist 
like List, and afterwards resounded again -in the writings of- Ratzel, 
Naumann and Moeller van den Bruck.. - :/. e J n 

Though Mr. Butler is aware that there were other and often contrary 
tendencies in the history ‘of the German mind, and that nationalism never 
has been an exclusively German product, -he is sometimes inclined to 
isolate his theme too much. The “ nationalism ” of Ranke, who thought 
that God is expressing the idea of humanity through a variety of nations, 
is much closer to the thought of the Liberal Mazzini than to that of his 
power-worshipping compatriot Treitschke. Georges Sorel, on the other hand, 
with his un-French bias against Reason, had more in common with German 
extreme irrationalism than had the clear-thinking Rathenau or Thomas 
Mann, whose recent development proves that he has far outlived the 
conservative stage of his Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, written during 
the last war. To mention another example, Wilhelm von Humboldt’s 
equation of the individual with the nation in his later writings has been 
made too much of by Mr. Butler, for the vast difference between his purely. 
zsthetic analogy and the crazy lust for power of dynamic German 
nationalism after 1871 has not been stressed enough. . 

If the five main chapters, devoted to the successive periods of 
Romanticism, Reaction, Unification, - Empire and Republic, sometimes 
suffer from an over-simplification of perspective, the profound last- chapter 
with its apt analysis of the German outlook as compared with that of 
Western civilisation offers ample compensation. Indeed, the divorce of the 
individual from the ideal, as the author formulates it, on account of the 
all-embracing entity of Volk, explains much that is typically German, 
above all “ the fanatical quality of German idealism and the interplay of 
nihilism and mysticism.” It has been the strength as well as the weak- 
ness of German intellectual history that Becoming always meant much 
more to the Teuton mind than Being, and that this dynamic attitude 
towards life has led to a craving for movement, which in its turn is highly 
unfavourable to the growth of a sense of proportion. Perhaps Mr. Butler 
should have paid more attention to the variety of these movements; many 
of them, like the “ Young Germany ” school or the wave of Expressionism, 
were very hostile to any form of nationalism. Even they, however, shared 
that longing to achieve the absolute which can be easily exploited by 
calculating and unscrupulous leaders. In this sense one would like to add 
that even Goethe’s Faust is a truly Germanic phenomenon through the 
~ dynamic impulse driving Faust forward, as well as through the lack of any 
concrete political vision, which has never been a strong point in the 
enigmatic German character. A mistake on p. 145 should be pointed out. 
The English translation of Treitschke’s essay Das deutsche Ordensland 
Preussen is not as given, Prussia, the German Land of Order, but should run 
Prussia, the Land of the German Order. 


~ 


E. K. BRAMSTEDT. 


OLD- AGE PENSIONS.” 


The death of Sir Arnold Wilson on active service is greatly to be deplored 
on many counts, for there is no doubt that if he had lived he would have 
contributed still more to the study of the many social problems of our time. 
The reviéwer had been associated with him in connection with several 
works which he produced in collaboration with Hermann Levy ; but in the 
` case of the present study on Old Age Pensions he had the great advantage 
of the assistance rendered by Mr. G. S. Mackay, who had been head of the 
Pensions Branch of the Ministry of Health, and was already engaged in 
writing a critical and historical survey of Old Age Pension legislation in 


* Old Age Pensions: A Historical and Critical Study. By Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., 
and G. S. Mackay. Oxford University Press. 16s. 
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Britain. This important study goes somewhat beyond such a survey and 
includes social legislation outside Great Britain. The International Labour 
Office had published valuable summaries of the relevant legislation in other 
countries, but the present volume goes. further and not only shows how the 
system of non-contributory and contributory pensions developed, but also 
how it has worked and stood the test of time. The general conclusion of 
the authors is that a complete overhaul of the whole system is still needed 
for two reasons. The first is their desire to get rid of the “ means test ” 
as a permanent feature of the scheme, and the second is the belief, which 
has much to justify it, that the “ contribution ” position of Old Age Pensions 
is now somewhat confused. The argument used in favour of the abolition 
of the “ means test ” loses its force when we note the growing demand for 
family allowances, the implication being that we now aim at discovering 
the need either of the individual or the family, and assisting to that extent. 

The reviewer, in conjunction with the late Lord Leverhulme, produced a 
Bill which, like several other attempts to establish Old Age Pensions, was 
shelved, but it succeeded in eliciting from Mr. Asquith a request for a 
Memorandum on the subject. One of us at least had the advantage of 
studying Old Age Pensions both in Denmark and New Zealand, the two 
countries where non-contributory pensions were already in operation. In 
the end the Government undertook to introduce such a Bill, and in 1908 
the Act was passed providing non-contributory Old Age Pensions at a maxi- 
mum rate of 5s. a week commencing at the age of 70. That Act, as amended, 
is still in force, but by the 1919 Act the maximum rate of pension was 
increased from 5s. to ros., at which amount it still stands. Under this 
Act the maximum income beyond which there could be no pension was 
fixed at £49 17s. 6d. An important amendment was the abolition of outdoor 
relief as a ground for disqualification. Pensioners accordingly could have 
their pensions augmented in this way without penalty. 

Then followed the Act of 1924 introduced by Philip Snowden. It had 
only one provision. In calculating total yearly means, an amount not 
exceeding {39 a year Was made from income from any source ‘other than 
earnings. This provision rather worsened the position of people over the 
age of 70 who were able to earn some small sum by casual labour. 

The x929 Act consolidated the preceding statutes, so that we now have a 
non-contributory scheme at the age of 70 and a contributory scheme which 
is linked up with pensions for widows and orphans. It was called the 
Widows, Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act and was the 
first attempt, apart from the Poor Law, to make provision for the widows 
and orphans of working men dying otherwise than as a result of accident 
or industrial disease. The scheme was “interlocked ” with Health In- 
surance mainly because it covered a larger field than Unemployment 
Insurance and included agricultural workers, domestic servants, and out- 
workers. The authors deal at some length with the advantages of this 
scheme, which gave Old Age Pensions at 65. At the same time all restric- 
tions with regard to means and property were abolished so far as concerned 
insured persons. . 

The book contains some useful information on the age and population 
question, no doubt contributed by the author of the preface, Mr. W. B. 
Reddaway, who has written an outstanding work on the Economics of the 
Declining Population. Sir George Schuster has contributed a Foreword, 
and the book closes with an explanatory leaflet dealing with the. whole 
question of supplementary pensions by the Assistance Board. The Times, 
in an article of August, 1940, dealing with Supplementary Pensions, remarks 
that the “surprise is that for so many old people the level of existence 
should have been so low, the standard income for a married couple being 
32s.” Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s recent book, Poverty and Progress, while 
dealing with family income, should be read in conjunction with any attempt 
to fix a standard of income for old age. 

PERCY ALDEN. 
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CAPEK’S LAST WORK.* 


Though unfinished and resembling a thoroughgoing sketch-book rather 
than a novel, Capek’s posthumous book, The Cheat, is a ripe work. Its 
realism is all the greater for the break in the last chapter, which ceases just 
while the hero is being summed up and, in the light of the author’s lofty 
principles of ‘creative art, found utterly worthless. The few concluding pages, 
written by Mrs. Capek, reveal the end of the story, giving at the same time a 
glimpse of his last days, the evenings of “ tragic happiness, during which two 
people under one roof talked over their work.” 

The leading character is the composer Foltyn, a third-rate genius, 
embittered and lachrymose because “ things went not well with him ” in 
his youth. He fights his inferiority complex by assertions of his “ unlimited 
right to live”; steadily his “ passionate longing to excel” grows into a 
megalomania not uncommon in fiction or life. Like Sienkiewicz’s suburban 
rhymester, Foltýn regards himself as a Dionysian personality and a Mæcenas 
of arts. Like the sham inventor in The Wild Duck, he cuts a most pitiful 
figure when he returns home after a truant and feeds. His devotion to the 
opera which he pretends to have composed is as vast, though not so engag- 
ing, as Tartafin’s devotion to the “shot” lion. But the originality of Capek’s 
treatment of the theme is in its inexorable consistency. From Chapter I 
(the school days) down to the description of the burial under false pretences, 
Foltyn never utters a true word, never acts manfully or kindly. When he 
realises that he has been found out, he collapses. Truth kills him. 

Seeing that it was Foltyn’s aged aunt who first thought of it that the 
mediocre ‘schoolboy would “ show them what he had in him,” we should 
have-liked to hear a little more of the poor lady. The other minor characters, 


‘especially those belonging to the intelligentsia, form a charming contrast to 


” the hero, for they are genuine and extraordinarily level-headed. : Incidentally, 


‘they bear witness how fortunate the Czech students round about 1900 must 


have been receiving such excellent training in art and brain work,:and 
knowing so little what bullying means that they termed any mild joke by a 
schoolmaster as “tyranny.” The-Cheat, admiredly translated by M. and R. 
Weatherall, is an apt memorial to Capek, the man and thinker. ` 

E . J.B. 


* “os * x x 


Joseph Conrad, Poland’s English Genius, by Miss M. C. Bradbrook (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 3s. 6d.), surveys the great novelist’s achievement in 
less than eighty pages. His romantic and adventurous life at sea is briefly 
described, and it is pointed out that all his books are founded upon real 
people and incidents of real life. In this sense he is less of a creator than some 


-masters of the craft, but as a recorder of events and a painter of natural 


phenomena he is unsurpassed. Who has ever written about a storm at sea 
like the author of Typhoon? Miss Bradbrook divides his literary career into 
three periods, which she calls The Wonders of the Deep, The Hollow Men, 
and Recollections in Tranquillity. Fame came late in life, when, in the 


. author’s “opinion; his’ best work was over, though she pays well-deserved * 
" homage to. The Rover. In the first period Lord Jim naturally claims special 


attention ; in the.second, we are reminded, all his great figures exhibit a 


“profound self-distrust. “ They have lo&t their trust in themselves, but they 


have not lost their- beliefs, and so they are tormented by their failure, or 


... what they think is their failure, to-live up to-those principles in which they 
.. most deéply- beliéve.” - This admirable little, book ends on an international 


note, for Conrad belonged to-more than one natioii. “ He knew and loved 


„Poland, France and England : “he loved. England most proudly, France most 


-~ .. warmly, Poland most deeply.” -Had he, been alive he would have rejoiced 


ea 


ge 
a 
i 


¿7 to know that the author’s-profits will be -given to the Polish Refugee Fund. 
` No Pole ever. forgets his beloved country and its sufferings. 
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POLITICS AND EDUCATION. 
I 


N the year 1935 I asked a friend who had just visited Russia, 
[cemy and Italy, to tell me the general impression he had brought 

back from these countries. He said that in each of them the régime, 
Communist, Nazi or Fascist as the case might be, was being carried on 
the shoulders of about two million young men who greatly resembled 
one another in their outlook on life. From the age of 25 upwards 
support for the dictatorships passed through stages of lukewarmness 
and indifference to positive hostility. But the ardent young men had 
their seniors at their mercy, and were prepared to go all lengths and 
commit any act of violence at the bidding of the little groups which 
with their aid had risen to power in their respective countries. 

At the end of the last war clever young men in England reacted 
violently from militarism and instead of rejoicing in victory reproached 
their elders for having involved the country in the horrors of war. 
Their slogan, adopted by the principal debating society of the oldest 
university, was that never again would they fight for King and 
Country. Their contribution to world peace would be, like that of Mr. 
Gandhi in India, to sit still and refuse to have part or lot in any further 
endeavour to enlist great armies or convert industry to war. But only 
in this sphere were they opposed to violence. They declared the existing 
order to be beyond cure, took pleasure in the thought of its destruction 
by revolution and had no patience with Liberals and meliorists who 
looked merely for what was called “ progress.” 

There was always a logical absurdity in the supposed division of 
human beings into young.and old. It cut the stream of time in half at 
a certain date, say the year 1914, and assumed that all who. lived and 
worked before that date were always old and that all who had come on 
the scene since were and would remain young. Young and old we have 
all been in it together and a hundred years hence historians will still be 
debating about the causes of the great upheaval in which the present 
and the last two generations have been involved. Yet on the same 
ground on which the young charged the old with responsibility for the 
last war, the old have at least a plausible case for charging the young 
with responsibility for the present war. By their various cults, 
revolution in one country, militarism in other countries, they un- 
doubtedly contributed to the atmosphere of violence—the general idea 
that the world was past mending by peaceful means—which was turning 


` Europe into a powder magazine. 


At this point the old are, I think, entitled to ask what sort of educa- 
tion it is which has produced this result. Didicisse fideliter artes, emollit 
mores, nec sinit esse feros. Education softens manners and prevents 
them from being savage. From generation to generation teachers have 
recited this tag. How comes it then that the results seem to be exactly 


7 the opposite—that the highly educated have violent minds and the 


products of elementary education are, or seem to be, peculiarly sus- 


ceptible to violent ideas ? 
I cannot profess to answer this question, but I am tempted to set , 
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down a few thoughts which suggest themselves to an observer who has 
no experience of the actual work of teaching but has had some oppor- 
tunity of judging its results. . : 


II 


We are all utterly convinced that in this war we are fighting for 
freedom. Thanks to the repulsive form in which our enemy has pre- 
sented its opposite we have come as never before to realise what freedom 
means tous. But by the same method of presenting its opposite he has 
raised another question for us. Does education for the free life play 
anything like the same part with us that education for the servile life 
plays in his country ? 

The Nazis have explained their method with complete frankness. 
They take the child as soon as he is out of the cradle, and before he is 
old enough to resist, and fix on the plastic tablets of his mind ideas 
that will remain indelibly fixed there for the rest of his life. The 
process begins in the nursery, is taken up in the elementary schools, 
continued in the higher schools and finished in the universities. The 
ideas are blind obedience to authority, glorification of war and violence, 
arrogant belief in the superiority of the German people and their 
supposed racial purity, hatred, envy, malice and all uncharitableness 
toward other races and nations, and special animosity toward Jews. 
Books, ‘songs, plays, posturing, saluting, military parades, and the 
whole apparatus of suggestibility are brought into play to impress the 
youthful mind. 


III 


I used to read with delight and even had by heart passages in the 
Republic of Plato describing the education of youth in his ideal city. 
Dwelling in some fair region children were to be surrounded with works 
of beauty which from earliest childhood would insensibly attune them 
to live in harmony with the good and the true. Reading these passages 
_ again with some knowledge of the modern German practice, one felt 
that a shadow had fallen on the Platonic idyll. The shadow deepened 
when one went to the later Plato of the Laws and found him telling his 
law-giver that “ he can, if he tries, persuade the souls of the young of 
anything, so that the only question he has to consider in his inventing 
is what would do most good to the State, if it were believed.” The law- 
giver is therefore to “ devise all possible means to ensure that the whole 
community, constantly use exactly the same language about these 
matters in their songs, their tales and their discourses.” Here almost 
word for word is the formula which the Nazi teacher and propagandist 
applies to the children of Germany and through them to the whole 
people. At this point something cries out that, though it may claim - 
the authority of the greatest of philosophers, it is an outrage on the 
young to take advantage of their defenceless condition to perform an 
operation on them from which there can be no recovery in after life. 

Are we ourselves innocent of this practice? It is the natural instinct 
of the parent to train—or endeavour to train—the child in the way he 
should go, and we rightly stress parental responsibility for putting him 
in the right way. But it is a different matter when Governments, 
churches, sects and political parties struggle together for the capture of 
youth and carry their conflict into public education. The Nazi actually 
pleads that he is only doing what religious bodies have done in all 
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countries from time immemorial. “ Education is the prerogative of the 
Church” was a claim which for centuries passed unchallenged, and has 
left its traces on the educational systems of nearly all countries at the 
present time. The intention was benevolent and in keeping with the 
general belief that the saving of the soul was the most important of all 
the business with which ‘mortal beings are concerned in their passage 
through this world to the next. But it necessarily implied that they 
should, as far as possible, be deprived of the perilous liberty of choice 
between different ways of salvation and be committed to the one way 
which was said to be the only way. The discovery that the method can 
so easily be perverted to the nefarious purposes of the “ evil men ” who 
for the time being have Europe under their heel may well lead free 
countries to reconsider their own practice. 
_ suggest that wherever a free Government enters this field, it should 

notify as public policy that it considers the object of education to be 
the making of free men and women with minds free to choose and 
intelligence sufficient to make the right choice. This liberty is not 
inconsistent with that of churches and denominations to place their 
differing views of the right choice before the young ; but it places the 
two liberties in the right relation. The State should do nothing to 
prevent the various churches and denominations from placing the 
different possible views before the young ; but its own aim should be 
to produce the kind of intelligence which may be trusted to choose for 
itself. 

. IV, 

Much discussion is going on between religious bodies as to whether 
it is possible to discover a “ Common Christianity ” to which all will 
agree. This debate is an inheritance from a former generation which 
conceived the problem in terms of dogmatic theology, and its tendency ` 
is to reduce the common doctrine to a colourless residue which makes 
little appeal to the heart and imagination of the young. I ‘suggest that 
this is wholly inadequate to meet the fierce and fanatical challenge to 
the foundations of religion and morals which is coming from Nazis and 
Fascists. 

But if the dogmatic conscience is satisfied by granting it what it 
considers to be the necessary “ facilities,’ can we not agree on a 
syllabus of teaching on these foundations which shall be part of the 
regular instruction in all schools? I think of a small committee of 
historians, philosophers, theologians, men of science sitting down 
together with precise knowledge now easily ascertainable of what is 
actually being taught in Nazi and Fascist schools and considering what 
should be the reply to it in the schools of the free countries. I would 

have them take as their text the words of Burke : 


It is a cardinal truth that if you encourage every individual to let his 
imagination loose upon all subjects, without any restraint from a sense 
of his own weakness and his subordinate rank in the long scheme of 
things, there is nothing of all that the opinion of all the ages has agreed 
to regard as excellent and venerable which would not be exposed to 
destruction at the hands of rationalistic criticism. 


“ Rationalistic,” it will be observed, not “ rational.” It would be an 
instruction to this committee to show that these “ excellent and 
venerable ” things, now exposed to destruction at the hands of rational- 
istic sophists, have deep foundations and justification in the history 
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and experience of mankind and that to deride them leads inevitably 
to the savagery and chaos which the Nazis and Fascists are now in- 
flicting on the world. The story would be charged with life and colour ; 
it would be the story of martyrdom and suffering, of faithfulness unto 
death, of lost causes and their resurrection ; but there would be none 
of the limitations and inhibitions which the search for a common 
teligious doctrine imposes on those who take part init. Spartam nactus 
es, hanc exorna. The moral would come naturally out of the story. 
The child would get a sense of what he has inherited from the past in 
both body. and soul and of the duty which as a citizen he owes to his 
own country. He would learn the need of patience, tolerance and 
charity in planning for the future. Nor need the Christian have any 
fear for his own beliefs. So far as Christianity is.a doctrine for this world 
it will, I believe, come to life with all the glamour of a new discovery, if 
made part of the whole story. í 


V 


Such a syllabus could not be confined to a perfunctory hour or 
half-hour in the day. It would have to enter deeply into the daily life 
of the school and be the background ‘of all secular teaching. It would 
need skilled teachers to impart it in its various forms to younger and 
older children. Possibly a corps of trained teachers might go from school 
to school either teaching it themselves or helping the ordinary teachers 
to become competent to teach it. I believe teaching of this kind would 
give a, new impetus to the whole of education and help to redeem it from 


the sense of dulness and routine which attends conformity to an official - 


code. 

_ The method would bė persuasive and not dogmatic. There would be 
no suggestion of pains and penalties waiting on refusal to accept 
opinions laid down by authority. The teacher would not strike the 
“ don’t argue, take it from me ” attitude which is so largely responsible 
for the reaction of-youth from age. He would invite argument and treat 

“his pupil as a free agent who is entitled to bring his own judgment to 


bear on the problems put before him. Into this argument there would _ 


jiaturally come much discussion about the functions of the State and 
the duty of the citizen, about the meaning of law and justice, about the 
nature of human society and the possibilities of. progress—in short 
about the whole order of ideas which make the faith of democracy. 

I am aware of the technical difficulties of fitting such instruction into 
the curriculum of what is called ordinary education. They will endure 
~ so long as we insist, on the hard and fast line between the secular and the 
religious. There is no such line in the opposing doctrine. It is religion 
as well as politics—debased politics reinforced by religious emotion, 


totalitarian, covering the whole of life. We cannot be content to set ` 


against ita series of agreed formulas from which all that is inspiring 
.and controversial has been deliberately excluded. Roman Catholics and 
Anglicans are perfectly right in desiring a Catholic atmosphere in their 
schools. Let us not grudge it them, or be afraid to give them a reason- 
able opportunity in the State schools, but let us see that the State 
schools also have their moral and religious atmosphere. I say religious 
for I believe that the recall to religion about which so much is written 
in-these times is more likely to come this way than in any other. If the 
free spirit is encouraged to inquire into its own nature and that of the 
society in which it moves it will assuredly come back to religion. 
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It is commonly said that human kind never learns from experience. 
This is only a half-truth ; we have only to look back over a few-genera- 
tions to see it passing into the lumber of obsolete and discarded ideas 
a great deal that experience has taught it to be false and mischievous. - 
Its slowness or reluctance to learn is mainly in the political field and 
the question arises whether here too education cannot make its 
contribution by gathering up and bringing home to the Tising genera- 
tion what it must learn from the experience of the elders—learn or 
perish, as Lord Grey used to say to us. 

Here as in the religious field we meet an inhibition, a kind of Cowper- 
Temple clause, which bars political controversy and for fear of it ex- 
cludes the recent history which contains the most valuable experience. 
This history thus becomes the blind spot of youth. It is not in the text- 
books commonly used : it can only be picked up in scraps and frag- 
. ments from the imperfect memory of the elders. I was at school or 
_ at Oxford from the years 1870 to 1885, and in those years the history 
books from which I was taught stopped at the Reform Bill of 1832. 
The history of the intervening years had to be picked up from talk at 
home or the reading of books which never entered the class-room. The 
gap has, I believe, been narrowed. in recent years; but it still covers a 
large space on which it is most important that the young should be 
enlightened. I have lectured to audiences of young men on the history 
of Europe before the war of 1914, and they have told me frankly that 
what I thought to be elementary knowledge was entirely new to them. 
In these conditions the young are cut off from the experience which is 
most likely to be valuable to them at the time when it is most alive and 
when they are at the best age to profit by it. 


VII 


Between them, Education Committees, Governors of Schools, and 
other authorities have conspired with parents to make just this kind of 
education impossible. All walk in fear that the child may be infected 
with ideas of which they disapprove. History must not come too near 
our own time lest it become a cover for politics and the child imbibe 
opinions which are not those of his elders. He must be shielded from the 
“ free encounter between truth and error ” to which he will be exposed 
the moment he is out of his teacher’s hands. 

I look back with gratitude to my old Headmaster, a very wise man, 
who made education for all senior boys a perpetual debate from which 
nothing was excluded. Whatever the lesson was, whether Greek, Latin, 
literature or history, it ended in a lively debate between master and 
pupils in which the latter were encouraged to ask any question that 
occurred to them. Thucydides led up to a general discussion on war 
and politics in modern as well as ancient times; the Antigone of 
Sophocles and the Alcestis of Euripides to all-round debates on ancient 
and modern ideas of right and wrong, ethics and religion. “ If when- 
you go from here,” the Headmaster used to say, “ I have not taught 
you to argue with me and the likes of me I shall have failed in my 
vocation.” 7 . 

A few years ago it fell to me to lecture and listen to lectures in a 
score or more of American universities and higher schools in different 
parts ofthe country. At the end of this experience, what impressed me 
most was the atmosphere of debate, which seemed to pervade the whole 
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of American education. American equality extended to young and old ; 
the young had no reserve in questioning their teachers or even in trying 
to trip them up. But the teachers, as a rule, rose to the occasion and 
` showed themselves extremely accomplished in the art of teaching by 
argument. An American Professor observed to me that one of the chief 
differences between their method of appointing teachers and ours was 
that they never appointed learned or academically distinguished young 
men to their teaching staffs unless they had good ground for thinking 
that they had an aptitude for teaching; whereas we seemed to think 
that a good scholar would necessarily be a good teacher. This; I believe, 
has changed a good deal in recent years, but my memory goes back to 
a time when learned men who were bad teachers filled many of the most 
important teaching posts in colleges and in the university. Practically 
we learnt nothing from them. 


VIII 

But behind all discussions of this kind lies the question whether the 
great public is itself educated on the subject of education. Will it vote 
the money necessary to pay teachers adequately, to save them from 
wasting their efforts on classes of unmanageable size, to make an end 
of obsolete schools, to provide the amenities that make school life 
attractive and encourage loyalty to a common tradition? Will it insist 
that the money it votes shall be spent only on subjects that it considers 
“useful ” ? i ' 

Speaking of his own book of Aphorisms, Leonardo da Vinci said: “I 
know that many will say this work is useless. Often when I see one of 
these take this work in his hand, I wonder whether, like a monkey, he 
will not smell it and ask me if it is something to eat.” Practical men are 
always asking whether education is not something to eat. Their in- 
fluence has been so great in recent years as to compel even the old seats 
of learning to convert themselves into technical and engineering schools. 
Not the art of living, but the way to earn a livelihood is in their view 
the goal of the teacher’s effort. To all these the kind of education sug- 
gested in this article will seem vague and unpractical. Yet even from _ 
their practical point of view they may think it worth while to consider 
whether it is good for them or for any of us that generation after 
generation of young people should be sent out into the world unin- 
structed in the nature and history of the society in which they live and 
move and which they will presently be called upon to control and govern. 
Among the causes which have led to the present cataclysm this at least 
is worth a thought. The statesmen who introduced universal compulsory 
education said that we must “ educate our masters.” After seventy . 
years we may well consider how far we have succeeded in doing so. 

J. A. SPENDER. 


JAPAN NEGOTIATING FOR 
VICTORY. i 


LONG with the announcement that Mr. Kurusu Saburo had 
A been dispatched to Washington to add his persuasiveness to 

that of Admiral Nomura, the Japanese ambassador, the Japan 

Times and Advertiser, the daily mouthpiece in Tokyo of the Japanese 

Foreign Office, set forth a list of Japan’s minimum requirements ; it 
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did not say that Mr. Kurusu was going to present these to Mr. Cordell 
Hull,.but merely that these were the-least that America and Britain 
should offer spontaneously to Japan if they were really desirous of a 
peaceful settlement of affairs in Asia. It is quite certain that if Mr. 
Kurusu secured American assent to only one or two of these require- ` 
ments, Japan would regard it as a diplomatic victory ; but it is equally 
certain that even if all the requirements were conceded, Japan’s Axis 
partners would be extremely dissatisfied with this as a basis for her 
future inaction. Hence, perhaps, this proposal in a form which can 
easily be repudiated if it becomes convenient to do so. 

It is not at all improbable that Mr. Kurusu may try the method of 
Clemenceau at Versailles. The French statesman would propose some- 
thing that he did not particularly want but which he knew would be 
distasteful to President Wilson, and on the President demurring would 
dismiss the matter with a generous gesture ; another proposal would be 
treated similarly; then would come something which Clemenceau really 
wanted, and on the President beginning‘once more to object, he would 
give a reproachful look as if to say, “ What, are you against us alto- 
gether? ” This seldom failed to work, and perhaps it is hoped in a 
similar way to gain the State Department’s assent to two or three of 
the “ minimum requirements.” z 

The spoken words of Mr. Ishii Koh, the spokesman of the Tokyo 
Foreign Office, carry more weight than the printed word of the Japan 
Times and Advertiser, and he has announced that, as regards Article 3 
of the Tripartite Axis Pact, which binds its signatories to give military 
aid in case any one of them is attacked by a Power not at the time of 
signature involved in the European or Sino-Japanese War, Japan will 
act according to her own independent opinion. That is to say, she will 
join in no war in which she would be merely Germany’s catspaw. When 
Japan declared war on Germany in 1914, she did so “in accordance 
with the terms of the Anglo- Japanese Aliance,” but it has never been 
explained what Japan would have done had Germany consented to 
hand over Tsingtao, in accordance with the demand which Japan sent 
before the declaration. On this occasion Japan has shown in no un- 
certain manner that she is not prepared to regard Germany’s attack on 
Russia as a Russian attack on Germany. It is to be noted, however, that 
there is a careful avoidance, in the suggested agreement with America, 
of any mention of Russia. It is well known that American opinion is 
strongly against the idea of Japan annexing Eastern Siberia; but 
should American complaisance on other points make this adventure 
feasible, Japan might undertake it. Indeed, there are indications that 
Japan would not regard with any pleasure the prospect of Gérmany’s 
“ new order” extending east of the Urals. 

Following repeated admonitions to Americans in China to leave the 
country if no pressing business detained them there, the Department 
of State has announced that President Roosevelt has decided to 
withdraw the American marines, who are now the only foreign 
armed forces still there under the authority of the old treaties except a 
few Italians. The usual arguments about the impotence of a mere 
thousand soldiers in Shanghai and the possible provocativeness of their 
presence there are repeated, and it is to be noted that the Chicago 
Tribune, the chief Isolationist and pro-Japanese paper in the United 
States, has for months past been urging this withdrawal, arguing that 
American interests would be much safer under the protection of the 
Imperial Japanese Army. There is also the view that to withdraw the 
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marines is simply a safeguard against their massacre should the United 
States suddenly find itself at war with Japan. The Shanghai American 
view expressed by thé China Weekly Review is: 


Tt is ridiculous, of course, to argue that the Fourth Marines, consisting 
_of possibly a thousand men, could stand off tens of thousands of Japanese 
soldiers stationed abóut the foreign settlements and in the lower Yangtse 
valley. But the Marine contingent, small though it is, is a symbol of 
American protective strength which the’ Japanese dare not ignore. The 
British, occupied elsewhere, withdrew their armed forces from Shanghai 
many months ago. . ; , The depressing effect on British spirit is apparent 
on all sides, and most: obvious in the attitude of the British press... . 
Thanks largely to the Marines and what, stands back of them, the 
Americans have been able to hold up their heads in Shanghai thus far. 


A Shanghai correspondent compares the Shanghai attitude with what ` 


Clare Boothe describes in Europe in the Spring, when, with the Germans 
at their gates, everybody in Belgium and France kept saying, “ They 
will never come here ’—as some still say in the United States. At 
Shanghai dinner parties the stock assertion, which everybody echoes 
because he knows it is not true though he wishes it was, is, ‘‘ The 
Japanese will never enter the International Settlement.” 

The Sino-Japanese situation is at present a curious mixture of political 


manceuvring and “ war as usual.” The political manceuvring is chiefly’, 


with the-United States and, curiously enough, is catried on against a 
background of “ war as usual.” President Roosevelt has declared very 
definitely that the United States cannot condone any Japanese aggres- 
sion against her neighbours or recognise its successes. This theoretically 
includes even the creation of the Empire of Manchukuo, and very 


emphatically the undeclared war against China, now in its fifth year. ° 


But against neither of these things has the United States (or anybody 
else) taken any active steps, the aid promised being no more than the 
sale of arms to the belligerents by neutral States according to long- 


standing custom. Japan certainly does not regard the American ` 


warnings as affecting Manchukuo in any way, and, as regards her war 
against China, does not anticipate anything more than a restriction of 
American exports to Japan, which she considers a grievance and an 
insult. The United States has promised supplies to China and has 
declared her intention to “ deliver the goods.” But Japan does not 
expect any violent breaking of her blockade of China by sea or any 
attempt to interfere with her destruction of the Chinese section of the 
Burma Road from Indo-China bases ;- nor, indeed, does she anticipate 
anything more than the mildest protest against her continued occupa- 
tion of French Indo-China. How the United States will deliver the 
goods, with the exception of some aeroplanes flown across from Hong- 
kong, it is therefore difficult to see. ` 

Although the still indefinite withdrawal of the marines from China 
has been described as clearing the decks for action, therefore, it would 
appear that so long as Japan does not make any definite addition to the 
aggressive acts she has already performed, she is‘at liberty to continue 
those acts unhindered—the blockade of China, the massacre of Chinese, 
and the devastation of the country from the Siberian border to the 
China Sea. ‘In these circumstances Admiral Nomura and Mr. Kurusu 
need do nothing more than keep the conversations in being, for Wash- 
ington will take no action against Japan while they can do this, and 
Japan will enjoy a free hand against China and French Indo-China so 
long as they keep talking. Some slight inconvenience may be caused 


` 
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by the difficulty of getting free supplies of aviation petrol; but there 
seem to be no restrictions with regard to the imports of other grades of 
petroleum, and Japan possesses her own refineries constructed for this. 
very purpose. 

Just how the military position stands in China it is difficult to tell. 
There have been battles ranking with the great battles of history in 
numbers killed both in Hunan and on the Shansi-Shensi border. From 
where the Yellow River, coming down from the north, turns east, fierce 
fighting has raged, and is still raging, to Chengchow, that very important 
point where the north-and-south railway crosses the east-and-west line ; 
and there are other combats, each large enough to be described as a war, 
at widely separated places. The Chinese definitely took the offensive in 
the early autumn, and gained some notable successes ; and there have 
been large Japanese movements also. The important coastal provinces 
~ of Chekiang and Fukien were occupied by the Japanese practically 
without opposition in April last. Conditions were terrible, owing to the 
long blockade having stopped the trade by which these provinces lived. 
There had been Japanese landings before, but the provinces were mainly 
under the control of officials who took their orders from Chungking— 
though they did not always obey them very effectively. People were 
starving to death in the streets, and desperate men were looting. With 
the influx’ of the Japanese troops the Chinese officials fled into the 
interior, law and order vanished, and the Japanese “ restored ” it. The 
invaders brought some broken rice from Indo-China and Siam, sold it 
at a comparatively reasonable price, so that they were regarded almost 
as benefactors; they bought up whatever they wanted from the 
Chinese shops, and large quantities of Japanese textiles and other 
necessities flowed in. Then, rather mysteriously, the Japanese, sailed 
away in September, with practically all the money that nga been left 
in the impoverished provinces. 

The Japanese version of these proceedings-was that’ they had come 
in for two purposes: first, to prevent the provinces being used as 
sources of supply for Chungking —an imaginary pretext ; secondly, to 
establish firmly the New National rule of Wang Ching-wei’s Government 
in Nanking and to demonstrate Japan’s trust and generosity by leaving 
~ the new officials to carry on in their new-found independence. Appar- 
ently no great change in personnel or ideology has taken place, and the 
officials are trying to keep order and to limit hoarding (except their 
own) in provinces that are starving to death. The American Red Cross 
is importing wheat and trying to feed the population further north, but 
nothing has yet been heard of its beneficent activities extending as far 
south as Fukien. 

Other explanations of the Japanese troop movements have a higher 
degree of plausibility than those from Tokyo. Replacements are needed 
for the very serious losses the Japanese have suffered in the far interior 
of China. Large reinforcements have constantly been sent to Man- 
churia ever since it became obvious that Japan’s Axis treaty might 
involve her-in war with Russia. There is a considerable school of 
military thought which looks to a large and compact Empire ‘in 
north-east Asia. There is petroleum, there is supposed to be gold, there 
are considerable possibilities even of rice in the Russian Maritime 
Province, and there are the richest fishing-grounds in the world. All 
these are to be had on easy terms if Russia collapses before the German . 
arms as France collapsed. But until it is certain that Russia’s Far 
Eastern army is greatly depleted and its air force withdrawn, Japanese 
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imperialism is not likely to fulfil the German hopes. Then there are the 
reinforcements that are being sent southward—a direction which the 
Japanese navy particularly: favours, though the preferences are not so 
‘great as to be in any way likely to cause a split. Army and navy alike 
strengthen their positions in the Canton area, in the hope of an oppor- 
tunity for a swift reduction of Hongkong f they accumulate men on 
Hainan Island and the adjacent mainland, seeing herea second Formosa, 
with even greater strategic value. And they pour fresh men into north 


_ Indo-China, with the intention, if the country proves not too difficult, of 


crossing the Yunnan frontier and getting astride of the Burma Road, 

while the navy longs for a strong base at Camranh Bay. There is also 

open advocacy of an attempt to ińclude Burma in the “ area of co- 

prosperity.” Where there is nothing comparable with the religious 

fanaticism of the crusaders, there. has been a good deal of propagation 

of the idea that Japan is the natural and proper protector of lands where 

Buddhism flourishes or has flourished. To precisely what degree | 
espionage and Fifth Column work constitute a danger in Burma is 
unknown to the general public, though the British Government may 
be informed. At the moment there seems to be some reaction of feeling 
in Thailand against Japan, owing, perhaps, to the too confident hurry 
with which protection was thrust upon the country and to the extortion 
of a commercial treaty in which huge credits to Japan were exacted 
without any compensating advantages. - ° 

Many people are inclined to dismiss as harmless bogeys the idea of 
Japanese espionage and political penetration. Actually they are active 
and widespread forces. Though the British authorities were rather slow 
in dealing with them when they tackled the German penetration in 
Iran, they soon discovered that it was necessary to take them 
in hand and even to deal effectively with the Japanese in Afghanistan, 
who might have caused some trouble, and whose presence had not even 
the excuse of opium and petroleum to account for it. As a guard against 
the southward and south-westward movements of Japan, there is the- 
constantly increasing garrison at, Singapore, and the needs of the case 
seem to argue that, in case of war-like action developing, there must be 
an ‘understanding regarding American naval co-operation, as a great 
military force at the tip of a long peninsula needs something rather 
more than the British China Squadron to make it completely effective. 
That these needs are not overlooked is indicated by the travels of 
General Sir Archibald Wavell, who in ordinary times might sit tight in. . 
Simla without his immobility exciting remark, but who is now heard 
of from the Caucasus to the Netherlands Indies—a line which, connect- _ 
ing. with Manila, Guam, Pearl Harbour and San Francisco, suggests ` 
“ encirclement ” to Japan, though she can hardly complain of any lack 
of vastness in the area within which she is thus partially encircled. The 
Japanese have always declared very fervently that the “ Tanaka 
Memorial” of 1927 was a forgery; but that document, spurious or not, 
which looked forward to world-conquest, has fascinated them in a 
remarkable way, and its general plan has been followed in a fashion no 
less remarkable. 

It has been proved by figures many times that Japan cannot fight 
much longer, but that other fact remains that countries are seldom, 
if ever, prevented from fighting by lack of money. If they were,- 
then China would have thrown up the sponge long ago; but China 
remains steadfast in her opposition to-Japanese aggression. The col- 
lapse of France was sucha disaster to the Allied arms that few Frenchmen 
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believed that the war could go on any longer. China’s surrender 
would be a comparable calamity. The difficulties of giving effective 
help to China are so immense that it is not for the ordinary civilian to 
criticise the smallness of the aid given ; but we must never be forgetful 
of the greatness of the debt we owe to China’s steadfastness in a fight 
so prolonged and so cruel. 
A. MORGAN YOUNG. 
Former Editor, Japan Chronicle. 


SOCIAL SECURITY: A MINIMUM 
STANDARD. 


IR ARTHUR HELPS once wrote a little.book now forgotten 
Gentes Social Pressure. It was the negative side of the poverty 

problem. We need to-day a similar book dealing with Social 
Security which is or should be the ultimate aim both of the individual 
and of Society. Poverty like wealth is of course a relative term. A 
Japanese peasant would be rich on £50 a year. Thousands of Americans 
regard themselves as poor on £250. The same anomalies exist in Great 
Britain and it is necessary therefore to make some attempt to define 
what should be the standard of living. If we take as a standard a ` 
sufficient supply of the bare necessities of life, the present generation 
of the working population no doubt is far better off than that of half a 
century ago. This fact should not allow of any complaisant laissez faire 
attitude, since the new conception of a social minimum implies far 
more than mere subsistence. Stopford Brooke speaking in East London 
once said “ poverty is that condition of things in which ‘for lack of 
means no true development of life can be attained.” Our social mini- 
mum therefore must include such amenities as are lacking if the 
minimum wage of a working-class family is less than that stated by 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree in his recent book Poverty and Progress. All 
governments, whether totalitarian or democratic, claim that their 
object is to raise the standard of human welfare for the majority of the 
citizens. Moreover to whatever political party we may belong we are 
pledged to the improvement of the condition of the poorer section of 
the community. We profess indeed that we no longer desire to palliate 
their hardships but to give the possibility of a fuller and completer life 
for all. Until recently it was difficult owing to the lack of accurate 
statistics to determine with precision what were the real needs of the 
working classes and how far they fell short of a minimum standard. 
It was therefore possible to express views as to the degree of poverty in 
Great Britain which were instinctively felt to be untrue, and this 
ignorance was the cause of the prevalent misconception of the evils we 
deplored. We were apt to regard poverty as due to personal misde- 
meanours or failures on the part of the poor. It is now generally 
admitted that there is a vast amount of want and insecurity which 
derives from general social causes for which the individual is only 
remotely responsible. ; 

Man is a social animal, and his position in Society is determined not 
only by his own effort but also by his environment and the conditions 
under which he lives during his younger years. We now recognise our 
social interdependence which is becoming more manifest with the 
growth of the civic conscience, and this interdependence is progressive. 


s 
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We owe much to men like Frederick Denison Maurice, Robert Owen ` 


and Bagehot, who gave us a deeper conception of society and.a new 
reading of human nature. “ Political economy,” said Mill, “ was not 
to be regarded as a thing of itself but a fragment of a greater whole, a 
branch of social philosophy so interlocked with all the other branches 
that its conclusions even in its own peculiar province are only true 
conditionally subject to interference and counteraction from causes not 
directly within its scope.” So the concept of “ economic Man ” dis- 
solves into thin air. ` 

Accurate statistics provided by social observers like Charles Booth 
and Seebohm Rowntree, together with the results compiled by officials 
in connection with the Social Services, have changed our attitude. 
Formerly in the absence of any objective criteria the claims of the work- 
ing classes went by default. Let me illustrate this statement. Many 
years ago when Lord Rosebery was Prime Minister he came down to 
East London and received a deputation which the writer introduced 
on the subject of unemployment. The figures presented to him were 


the result of a careful canvass of a large section of a dock district: 


Some 5,000 houses had been canvassed with a view to ascertaining 
whether the occupants were in regular work or unemployed or casual 
labourers. The results were appalling, and Lord Rosebery countered 
them by saying that the Board of Trade figures for trade union unem- 
ployment was about half our estimate. It was pointed out to him that 
the trade union figures at that time were no fair test, since the numerous 
unorganised and unskilled workers were much more likely to be 
unemployed and even where they had some employment the labour 
was often casual. The resulting wage income was deplorably small, far 
below Mr. Rowntree’s minimum. Such a deputation to-day would be 
able to substantiate their figures by reference to the Labour Exchanges 
and returns from regional government officials. Since that date real 
wages have increased by 35 per cent., and, together with higher wage 
rates, hours of labour have been reduced. We may leave out of account 
the exceptional wages and conditions of the present war. The stan- 
dards of 1936 as stated by Mr. Rowntree are higher than forty years 
ago as regards education, wages, health, food and clothing and of course 
housing. Taking the 1899 standard the poverty has decreased by 40 
per cent. His estimate of what a man and his wife and three dependent 
children need at the later date as an absolute minimum is 43s. 6d. a 
week after paying rent which he estimatés at gs. 6d. a week. 

This wage does not imply that the family can spend much on any 
simple luxuries or amusements. In this case it would be necessary to 
cut down the supply of the primary necessities of life. In York, which 
is perhaps a fairly typical town, in normal peace conditions the incomes 
of 31 per cent. of the wage-earning population were below this mini- 
mum, and 7 percent. of the population after paying rent would be 
earning not more than 30s. 7d. a week. The supposition is that at the 
time the investigation was made the figures that were given are fairly 
typical of the whole country, although of course there will be many 
districts in the big industrial centres where the incomes’ would be far 
less adequate. All this does not imply that the position to-day as a 
result of the war is not far better, but we are not at the moment con- 
cerned with the standard of living under abnormal conditions. We are 
aiming at a minimum standard that will apply in normal times. The 
well-being of a very large proportion of the population must be safe- 
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guarded’not only now but after the war, and this means that it is 
important to decide how to deal with such problems as unemployment, 
old age, sickness and the malnutrition of children in such a way as to 
eliminate entirely the dread of destitution. If it be true that 28-6 per 
cent. of poverty is due to unemployment, 32-8 per cent. to low wages, 
and nearly 15 per cent. to old age, the task that lies before the country 
is to strengthen the bastion of the social services in such a way as to 
make it impossible for all these people to sink below the minimum 
level. 

This may mean a statutory minimum wage and family allowances in 
addition to all that is being done by means of the health services and 
old age pensions. Emphasis is laid on family allowances because on the 


whole in spite of free milk and often free meals the child seems to suffer. _ 


Of the 17,185 persons living in poverty according to the York figures, 
5,776 were children. Until the children are able to earn they remain in 


- 


poverty. We must face the fact that if we are determined to give every | 


child the minimum of food and clothing a maintenance allowance of 
5s. a week per child is required. This would eliminate 89 per cent. of 
the poverty, but might cost many millions per annum, though there 
would be great saving in other directions. It is important to note that 
the birth rate has been halved. This lightens the burden for the time 
being, although Hitler would regard this as' a sign of decadence and 
weakness. In Great Britain there`has been a distinct improvement in 
the general death rate, not so noticeable in the poorer districts but still 
an improvement, due in some measure to an ever increasing knowledge 
of what are the basic principles of a minimum standard of life. Physi- 
ology and the related sciences have now given us a fairly accurate 
standard of consumption and made us more aware of the dangers of 
malnutrition.. The working classes themselves are waking up to the 
importance of observing health conditions especially as regards fresh 
air, sunshine and the right kind of diet. These considerations make for 
a lower death rate and a higher standard of living. Yet there is still a 
lack of social security for a large proportion of the population. . : 
Social security must not be confused with economic security, which 
Governments have often regarded in the past as a sufficient discharge 
of their responsibility to the nation as a whole. The nation may be 
progressively increasing in wealth and from the point of view of other 
nations economically and financially sound and yet there may be great 
poverty in certain sections of the community. A social security policy 
aims at eliminating poverty by giving first of all a sufficiently high 
standard wage to insure something over and above a minimum standard 
of life. In addition it must obviate so far as possible poverty caused by 
unemployment, ill-health and old age. It must legislate for the insur- 
ance of the working classes against accidents with more adequate 
compensation. Where the number of the children in a family is large 
and the wage is insufficient to cover the additional cost, family allow- 
ances should supplement the wage. It also implies a higher standard 
of secondary and technical education making for an increased: capacity 
to earn. Thus our social services play a valuable part by developing 
economic activity and making for a more equableé distribution of 
incomes. The final aim of a progressive democratic country should be 
such a readjustment of our social and economic conditions as will allow 
the ethical and moral element to reassert itself in every department of 
our national life. This is only possible when the national conscience is 
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‘aroused and responsibility accepted by government for high social 


standards. . : 

It is true that there can be`no hard and fast line of demarcation 
between economic and social security. Political measures must inevit- 
ably affect the result. If a nation is to be truly wealthy it must depend 
in very large degree upon the steps taken to give a minimum standard 
of living to the masses of the people. So much interest has been aroused 


- in the question of nutrition of late years and in the study of physiology 


that we are now able with a remarkable degree of precision to fix a 
minimum standatd of living conditions necessary for the maintenance 
of perfect“health. Further, as we have already pointed out, it is not 
merely the question of a physiological. but also of a psychological 
minimum. That is to say we must satisfy all those wants of the indi- 
vidual which make for self-realisation. Progress implies progress in , 
mental and spiritual health: the higher the standard the greater the ` 
prosperity of the country as a whole. What should be the real income of 
human beings cannot be a fixed quantity.. The application of advances 
in scientific knowledge means a gradual raising of the standard so that, 
although we may from time to time, with the help of physiologists, 
make a quantitative measurement of, the food required under all’ 
conditions, the constantly increasing demand for better clothing and 
housing and a higher standard of life generally must mean constant 
adaptation of the steps to be taken to give’social security. The social 
services wisely administered can do much to secure that degree of 
equality in income as between individuals and classes which will be a 
deciding factor in securing social equilibrium after the war. ~ 

The possibility of economic progress depends on a high”standard of 


. consumption, and for this a high standard -of living is required. If 


there are great inequalities of wealth or great insecurity of income the 
demand for ‘the basic necessaries of life is checked. It is this total 
demand of the whole nation which gives economic security. Unem- 


- ployment for example is to a large. extent the result of inability to 


purchase consumable goods in sufficient quantity. For the rest it is due 
to the lack of planning and organisation and to the result of disorderly 
competition. In the past we have been so confirmed in the belief in a 
static order of things that social change has not been taken for granted. 
On the contrary it is often regarded as unexpected and mistaken, 
whereas modern developments go to prove that wise changes constitute 
a solvent for the complex of problems that await us. The maladjust- 
ments and breakdowns in our social and economic life, and perhaps we 
may add our political life, aré due to this failure to look ahead and plan 
for the future. Society needs a fresh unifying concept and a new social 
dynamic. Apart altogether from the war we were witnessing a break- 
down of all the traditional forms of economic and cultural life not only” 
in Great Britain but in other countries. The trouble in Germany may 
perhaps be traced: in part to this. Disintegration has set in, and has 
shown itself to be more powerful than any element of integration. 
Germany has striven to combat this by introducing a new method. `. 
Hitler has appealed by fear to the wealthy and by the promise of 
security to the poor. He has compelled surface unity throughout the 
nation but has repressed the individual. He hasplanned a new economy 
in his man-hours of labour and says that a civilisation is judged by its 
results, but his plan cannot be an enduring plan complicated asit is by 


“his military ambition. Nations cannot live and flourish in war. Even 
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now we begin to see signs of a disintegration which is almost certain to 
end in chaos. a 

The fault of the people of Great Britain is that with all our political 
experience and maturity of judgment we have failed in the past to 
make our dominant idea the well being of the people as a whole. We 
have not consciously planned for unity. Even to-day, though the 
nation is more united than perhaps it ever was, there is a sense of 
frustration and perhaps a lessening of the importance of human values. 
No doubt there has been a growth of personal freedom, but can it be 
said that there has been a growth of real responsibility ? How can we 
give social security to the individual in such a way as to secure wide- 
spread national progress ? 

Economic planning may not be a panacea for all our ills, but it is 
required if we are to deal with the fluctuations which will inevitably 
appear after the war and if a steady growth in prosperity is to be 
assured. Planning is no mere “ shibboleth,” it is the essential condition 
of progress. It is this essential condition which we have so often failed 
to observe, for without economic planning we shall not get social 
security, and even social security must be planned. Our social services 
have been of a piecemeal character. We stop first this gap and then the 
other. We try to remedy the omissions of the past and aim at giving 
the depressed classes such ameliorative measures as will for the time 
being produce contentment. In the future the social services must be 
planned as a whole. We shall then be able to demand from our citizens 
a discharge of their responsibilities and ask from them, as Mazzini did, 
that the individual should recognise his duties as well as his rights. 

It is often stated that we have come to the end of an age and that a 
completely new start will have to be made, implying that all class and 
property distinctions must be abolished, and that freedom based on 
wealth and confined to a small minority must be replaced by a new 
conception founded on social and economic security for all citizens. 
It is tempting to think that a completely new start could be made 
when the war is over; but in Great Britain there is a horror at any 
idea of change which approaches to revolution, and indeed the genius 
. of the British people is to make changes as required from time to time 
and to trust rather to the gradual evolution of society along new lines 
of development. It is undoubtedly true that class and property 
distinctions are weakening, that great changes are taking place, and 
it may be that the powerful incentive of profit-making is also weaken- 
ing. Can we point to a growth of social responsibility and personal 
development as a result ? If society is to become increasingly self- 
conscious it is certain that the individual must have given to him a 
feeling of self-satisfying purpose as a member of the community. This 
is very far from being the case to-day. It is probable that the war has 
developed a sense of responsibility which has manifested itself in a 
great variety of service ; but much of this has been imposed from above 
and the danger is that at the close of the war it may disappear alto- 
gether and that we may once more sink back into the old careless 
lethargy with regard to national well-being. What is wanted is that we 
should discard the idea.that economic and social security can only be 
the lot of a few, and that we should enlist the many in the task of 
increasing the wealth and the happiness of the people as a whole. This 
can only be obtained by planning ahead and it need not necessarily 
mean a loss-of freedom for the individual ; indeed it should and must 
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increase the freedom of the individual and assist in the problem of, 


reorganising human relations. The aim of legislation must no longer 
be to protect existing property rights at any cost, but to protect 
individual liberties and to secure that no part of the nation shall be 
left out of account or allowed to fall into the disintegrating pit of 
poverty. ; PERCY ALDEN. 


LENINGRAD. 


HENEVER a major paroxysm of history affects our civilisa- 

W tion, the true appreciation of the spiritual values that are at 

stake becorhes particularly acute. Cities—espécially cities with 
a rich and colourful past—are among the strongest, most complete and 
commanding embodiments of culture. And that is why in periods of 
crisis the sense of attachment to such cities, the desire to preserve and 
safeguard them, with all their multiple treasures ; or the nostalgic con- 
templation of their gradual destruction and ruin, fill every sensitive 
heart with a pang all its own. Londoners experienced that feeling 
during the blitz; the citizens of Vienna went through it when their 
formerly gay and prosperous city was agonising in pre-Anschluss 
conditions. Had Paris been allowed to fight -for herself, the Parisians 
would have had a taste of it while defending their glorious city ; and no 
one who. has lived in Paris and who can now only gaze at it from afar 
can fail to suffer from that very nostalgia, that very clear perception of 
all the spiritual treasures represented by Paris, which are at present 
being desecrated and polluted by the presence of the barbarian invaders. 
But those who, like the present writer, belong to Leningrad—or St. 
Petersburg, as it was when he was born there—are having the peculiar 
experience of feeling this nostalgic spell of their native city for the 
second time within the last twenty years. 

During the early stages of the bolshevik revolution the deterioration 
of Leningrad, with its physical and moral decay, was a strange, sad and 
yet absorbingly instructive process to watch. Here was the agony of a 
whole civilisation, the end of an era, the gradual liquidation of some- 
thing in which we were all profoundly steeped, but which was now 
inexorably following its course without taking the slightest notice of 
us.” From time to time the cinders still produced a sparkle or even a 
fleeting flame: a concert, a theatrical performance, an exhibition, 
perhaps even just the appreciation for the first time of a particularly 
beautiful sunset on the Neva or a piece of outstanding architecture. At 
no time were thé citizens of Russia’s then capital so much alive to the 


beauties and the specific character of their city. At no time was its. 


fascination greater and more widespread. Then there followed a long 
period of adjustment and at long last partial reconstruction, though on 
an entirely new basis. No longer a capital—with all that this implies, 
especially in a country like Russia—Leningrad became ‘once more a 
great industrial and cultural centre. Even dethroned it was still the 
cradle of the revolution, a keystone in the whole of the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s intricate and powerful superstructure. 

Now all that stands at bay. This time Leningrad is threatened not 
through the slow cancer of an internal mortal disease, but through an 
attack from outside. ` And once again the pang of heart, the all-pervad- 
ing feeling of attachment to the treasures and memories it still repre- 
sents, is there—not merely among those who were born and bred in 
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Leningrad, but among all who have known the city and experienced 
its peculiar spell. Yes, peculiar spell, which Russians and foreign 
residents have felt alike. Englishmen, Frenchmen, Americans, Italians, 
Dutchmen, Scandinavians, even Germans—all those whose large 
resident colonies or whose occasional visitors have experienced it—can 
never forget it. Hugh Walpole and Harold Williams wrote penetratingly 
about it. Maurice Baring and Sir Bernard Pares—to both of whom 
belongs the distinction of not only loving Russia but also of under- 
standing her—will know what I mean if they happen to see these lines. 
So will many others, here and in distant lands, for the memory of 
Russia and the memory of St. Petersburg or Moscow or any other of the 
great cities is not-easily bleached even by the flux of time. What was, 
then, the genius loci of the city created by Peter the Great on the bogs - 
and marshes of the Neva? Why does it haunt so many of us to the 
present day and why was it something of an obsession with practically 
every single Russian poet or novelist of distinction for almost two 
centuries ? ' 

It is difficult to reduce to a succinct formula, to a few resonant 
phrases, the character of any big city. Even Rome, that “ eternal 
city,” or Paris—“ the city of light ”—are by no means summed up in 
these accepted standard expressions. And yet humanity has been able 
to study and analyse a record of millenary glory in both those cases. 
St. Petersburg is a relatively new city—less than 250 years old—and its , 
complex pattern has never been submitted to the minute scrutiny of the 
more ancient capitals. Again, there are two types of cities: those that 
have arisen spontaneously, by the force of nature, and have grown 
naturally—like the very nation to which they belong—and those cities 
that have been created, so to speak, for a specific purpose, within the 

_framework of an already existing and highly developed culture. Rome, 
London, Moscow, belong to the first variety ; their rise was elemental, 
unplanned, uncontrolled. St. Petersburg, like New York for instance, 
belongs to the second category. The straight “ Lines ” of the Vassi- 
lievsky island ; the endless wide thoroughfares which radiate from the 
Admiralty, with the Nevsky as the main artery; the homogeneous 

_ squares like the one dominated by St. Isaac’s Cathedral and the Senate, 
or the Winter Palace Square, or the Theatre Square, serve to emphasise 
that here is a city conceived and created by the will of one man, who 
visualised it in its whole entity. The decisive, the tremendous step 
forward in the expansion of St. Petersburg was made under Catherine 
the Great. She it was who got the best Italian and French masters to 
adorn her imperial city with most of the palaces and public buildings 
that to the present day constitute its unique beauty. But although her 
immediate predecessors on the throne—the Empresses Elizabeth and 
Anne before her—did much for the development of St. Petersburg and `’ 
though throughout the nineteenth century this work was continued 
and the style known in architecture as “ Russian Empire ” reached its 
highest perfection, it is impossible to visualise St. Petersburg in any 
other light than the creation of Peter the Great. 

A city built on stilts ; a city imposed by the will-power of.a giant on 
the recalcitrant elements. It has been a struggle against nature from 
the start. Swamp land—turned into- straight, quiet “ Lines ” and 
avenues ; into squares with golden-steepled churches and palaces ; the 
very river tamed in its chaos, imprisoned in its granite quaysides, from 
which more than once it revolted and flooded this “ Paradise ” built + 
as a challenge to powers beyond human control. It is by almost inhuman 
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daring and perseverance, by a total disregard of suffering and sacrifice 
in the truly “ Egyptian ” labour of building his city that Peter achieved ~ 
his dream and “‘ opened a window into Europe ” for his vast and rapidly 
growing empire. But if St. Petersburg is dominated by the memory of 
its founder, it had managed nevertheless to travel a long way from his 
spirit before it reached its pre-revolutionary stage of brilliance and 
tragic splendour. I use that word deliberately, for a sense of tragedy 
was never entirely absent even in the city’s happiest and most glorious 
days. Death and catastrophe were always hovering somewhere over its 
magnificent palaces and its unforgettable river. One Russian author 
after another has tried to penetrate that mystery. Pushkin, Gogol, 
Dostoevsky again and again returned to the subject of St. Peters- 
- burg from that very angle. Among the contemporary authors, Bely 
made the city itself the central figure, the heroine, so to speak, of 
a most remarkable novel. Classicists and futurists alike have dedicated 
poem after poem to Peter’s tragic yet fascinating creation. It held them 
in their power—whether during the summer with its romantic and rest- 
less “ white nights,” when the sky never gets dark at all; or when the 
yellow steam—not fog—of the Petersburg winter-day seems to envelop 
everybody and everything in a pall of death ; when the sparkling crisp 
snow on a sunny morning creates a feeling of joy and exhilaration ; or 
when falling in large tender flakes under the glistening moonlight the 
silvery snow gives the city a fairy-like aspect ; when in the autumn the 
south-west wind from the Neva chases the yellow and red leaves of the 
avenues or in the Islands or in the Summer Gardens in a wild dance 
that looks like a ballet staged by some demented producer; and-also 
when the blizzard sends the river roaring with fury, with even the 
wrought-iron lamp-post$ swinging to and fro like the mourners in some 
supernatural funeral service. 

A city of sleet and gale ;_a city where the spring-time is so tender and 
so fragrant ; a city whose sunsets over the vast expanse of the Neva or 
the golden spires, cupolas and steeples are so beautiful as to be almost 
unreal; a city that is a most astonishing amalgam of granite, grey 
skies and water; whose buildings range from the grandiose to abject 
humility and from breath-taking splendour to miserable squalor. A-_ 
city where everything seems to have been mapped-out by its super- 
human creator and yet one which raises the eternal question : what 
next? A city of endless daring and unending frustration, a city of 
almost uncanny realism and of dreams, a city of ghosts and nightmares. 
But there was a harmony in all these apparent contradictions, just as 
the various oddly-assorted landmarks of St. Petersburg blended into one 
harmonious whole. The little old houses built of stone or in the older 
parts of the city and in the suburbs even of wood, did not seem out of 
place beside the palaces erected by Rastrelli, Vallin de la Motte, . 
Quarenghi, Rossi and Thomas de Thomon—to mention but the most 
famous of the French and Italian architects who made St. Petersburg _ 
what it is—any more than the rich crop of modern buildings which 
arose between 1900 and 1916 failed to blend with the “ Empire ” of 
the late eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. And yet the men who 
“designed these admirable new blocks of flats, banks and insurance 
offices, government offices, hotels, hospitals and other requirements of 
a great, prosperous and rapidly growing capital sought their inspiration 
in Italian classicism, in Palladio and even in French Louis XVI. 

Nor was there any disharmony in the monuments or other adornments 
of the city, heterogeneous though they were. The two sphinxes outside 
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the Academy did not séem the least bit out of place in their strange 


- nordic surroundings ; nor the two rostral columns outside the Bourse; 


nor; for that matter, the Doric colonnade of the Bourse building itself 
and also that other one—the portico of the Mining Institute; nor again, 


- the huge Roman arch which constitutes the entrance to Peter’s intended 


A 


and never completed New Holland. Within a stone’s throw of each 
other could be seen Peter the Great’s pathetically humble little house, 
the fairly recent blue mosque with its stately minaret, and finally the 
two Manchurian lions—like the sphinxes, truly strange visitors in such 
a place. But they were not by any means the only exotic importations 
that had. found a permanent place in the framework and in the heart 


“of the all-absorbing and ever adaptive St. Petersburg. In the hothouse 


of the Botanic Gardens, unrivalled in its precious treasures, the Attalea 
Princeps in bloom was a rarity that even schoolchildren were taken 


` around to see. In the shopwindows of Eilers, the famous florist, you 


could see roses or orchids or lilies of the valley in January, when the 
temperature in the street outside was anything from five to fifteen 
degrees below freezing-point. In the museums, such as the world-famed 
Hermitage, or that of Alexander III, and in the rich private collections, 
there was not only an unusually large choice of old masters and Russian 
artists for the student and the connoisseur to contemplate, but the 


“treasures of Asia—both ancient and modern—were truly unique. 


Hellas and Rome ; the land of the ancient Scythians and the Eastern 
world of modern times ; Italy and Holland; touches of Germany, 
France, Britain and Scandinavia ; all this against a typical Russian 
background and somehow inseparably blended with it—such was the 
St. Petersburg of those days. f 
It is impossible to contemplate a city without its populatioń. The 
people of St. Petersburg not merely formed an integral part of it, but 
lent it a character that made it unlike any other big town in Russia. 
Moscow, for instance, viewed them as too westernised, as slightly non-. 
Russian. St. Petersburg, for its part, regarded Moscow as provincial 
and used to call it “ Russia’s greatest village.” There was always a 
certain rivalry between the two cities, a good deal of mutual friendly 
chaffing which was taken as a matter of course. Each had its own code 
of manners ; its own standards of entertainment, food, dress ; its own 
mannerisms of speech ; its own established shops and goods and habits ; 
its own favourite artists, musicians, actors and ballet dancers. But 
although the somewhat eccentric and pig-headed rich merchants of 
Moscow looked rather askance at the court, the nobility, the intelli- 
gentsia and everybody else in St. Petersburg ; and though these objects . 


. of their disapproval for their part paid them back in kind, whenever the 


citizens of the one capital visited the other, they always hastened to 
plunge into the very local atmosphere they normally professed to 
despise. A 

For over two hundred years St. Petersburg maintained a regular 
French theatre. Young Lucien Guitry, the divine Satah and many 
other celebrities acquired their earliest laurels at the Mikhailovsky. 
Before the last war, German theatrical companies, especially that of the 
great Possart, used to pay regular visits, and as to musicians there is 
hardly a celebrity of the last hundred years who did not consider a 


- Russian tour as a most important annual fixture. Ever since I was a 


child I can remember my parents going to the symphony concerts con- 
ducted by Kussevitzky and Ziloty year after year. The names of Ysaye, 


Kreisler, Hofmann, the infant prodigy Heifetz, were on everybody’s 
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lips, and their every recital—as that of innumerable others—was a, 
major event one season after another. And the theatres? Is there any 
need to recall not merely the splendours of the opera and the ballet at 
the Maryinsky, or the exceptionally high standard of dramatic acting 
at the Alexandrinsky, but also those other, smaller theatres, like the 
Maly, the Palace and the Panayevsky? To us, children, who were of 
course initiated in the opera with “ A Life for the Tsar ” and to the 
ballet with “ The Little Hunchback. Horse,” these names seemed mys- 


* terious and fascinating. Even more so were those of the places of lighter 


, 
` 


amusement and of the restaurants, most of which were French. 
Krestovsky, where people went for supper and to hear the gypsies sing ; 
Villa Rode, the Aquarium, the Bouffes and famous eating-places like 
Medvied, Cubat, Ernest, Dominique, Donon, Félicien and finally the 
big hotels—the Evropeiskaya and the Astoria. The mere evocation of 


` 


these names conjures up in every scion of St. Petersburg memories of ~ 


an era that will never come back, but which was dazzling and merry 
‘and stimulating as long as it lasted. What a thrill it was if Safonov 
came from Moscow to conduct a concert ; or the Moscow Arts Theatre, 
with Stanislavsky and his unique troupe, to perform-the immortal 
Chekhov plays ; or Balieff, with his young and original Chauve Souris 
—in those days a wholly novel form of entertainment, and very 
different from what he later had to do for English or French-speaking 
audiences as an émigré. He used to poke gentle fun at us and chaff us 
for our cosmopolitan mannerisms. ‘“ You always want everything to be 
from Paris, but after all, you yourselves are not from Paris,” he would 


say, and the St. Petersburg bourgeoisie would feel duly rebuked. This ` 


was an allusion to the fact that so mary .of the better shops actually 


~ were foreign—Frenth, English, German, Dutch, Italian—or else, even 


if they were Russian, invariably displayed an array of imported luxury 


_ goods. Even that specifically Russian institution, the Gostinny Dvor, 


that huge square building accommodating under its arched avenues 
several hundred separate and wholly independent shops, did a large 
turnover in foreign merchandise of every conceivable kind. A fat and 
self-satisfied looking cat could be seen in almost every shop-window. 


The next thing that caught the eye of the stranger was the universal 


custom, except in the case of the more expensive shops, of decorating 
the outside with pictures of everything sold within. The baker’s shop 
had loaves, bags of flour and krendels (special cakes) ; the ironmonger 
depicted saws and pincers, hammers and locks; the fruiterer every 


í 


kind of-fruit, the provision merchant fowls, hams, sausages and cheese. ° 


Why?’ Partly, of course, like all advertisements, to catch the eye, 
but chiefly because the great bulk of the lower working-classes could 
not read and would not have known what the shopkeeper was offering 
if he did not tell them in pictures. 

Compared to the capitals of Western Europe, there was an abundance 


of uniforms. Not only the army and navy, but the civil service wore ` 


uniforms. Schoolboys at the State schools were also compelled to 
ado so and most university students also did. Sometimes they only 
wore the official peaked cap with plain civilian clothes, and so did 
engineers and a good many other members of the free professions. The 
well-to-do women dressed unostentatiously, but with taste. In the 


winter everybody wore goloshes or snowboots, and when it was very - 


cold men occasionally wore “ bashlyks ” or special felt hoods over their 
fur caps, while women wrapped themselves up in warm Orenburg shawls. 
Houses were kept warm and at the beginning of winter the double- 
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framed windows used to be hermetically sealed up, with only a small 
casement left for ventilation. It was a firmly established Petersburg 
tradition that these windows must not be unsealed until not merely 
the ice'of the Neva but that of Lake Ladoga had completely disap- 
peared. ‘Similarly, one did not change from winter to summer clothing 
until this auspicious event had taken place—even if it was quite warm 
long before then. Incidentally, the ice on the Neva was so strong that 
an electric tramway line used to be built on it, linking up one shore with 
the other. Also a wide avenue for ordinary horse traffic and yet another 
special one for little armchairs on skates in which an attendant—also- 
on skates and pushing the chair from behind—would get you across 
the river for a small fee at breath-taking speed. The winter was always 
Petersburg’s most brilliant season. From May to September not only 
the three Imperial but all the better theatres would close. Carnival and 
Easter were usually coincidental with the advent of spring. These two 
feasts, with a distinctly Gargantuan background, were separated from 


. each other by six weeks of strict fasting, and during that time every true 


Russian house smelt perniciously of the mineral oil that had to be used 
instead of butter—even in cases where religious tradition was none too 
severely observed. At carnival the established food was bliny (pancakes) 
and during that week the city also used to be invaded by cheap Finnish 
sledge-cabs. At Easter, after attending midnight service, people went 
home with burning little candles in their hand (which it was an awful 
job to protect from being blown out by the wind) and then would begin 
an orgy of “ un-fasting ” with painted hard-boiled eggs, cold ham and 
other viands, but chief of all with a special cake (“‘ koolitch ”) and a 
pyramid-shaped dish of white cheese called “ Paskha,’”’ which is the 
Russian word for Easter. Towards the end of May, schools would break 
up and families would depart either to one of the innumerable summer 
resorts near St. Petersburg or, especially among the well-to-do, go 
abroad. 

That is all very, well, critics may say, but what did the poor people 
do? Alas, the poor people in most countries are having a thin time 
compared to some of the other citizens. After twenty-three years of life 


- in London I say that the social inequalities here are quite as great as 


they were in the St. Petersburg of pre-revolutionary days. It is wholly 
untrue, and entirely ridiculous, to assume that while the rich alone - 
were having a good time in Russia the rest of the population was 
starving or living in unrelieved gloom and misery. Injustices there were 
and maladjustments ; iniquities as well as inequality galore. But, 
broadly speaking, Russia had entered a period of liberalism and social 
progress for a good many years before therevolution. Itisnotfornothing 
that Sir Bernard Pares has called the chapter dealing with that particu- 
lar period in his admirable little “ Penguin ” book “ A Liberal 
Russia.” i 

Far be it from me to defend the old régime, which was its own grave- 
digger. But when I think of St. Petersburg in its heyday it naturally 
takes me back to the dazzling but tragic pre-1g17 era. What followed 
fora number of years was grim. The city went through starvation and 
terrorism, depopulation and physical decay beyond belief, before the 
Soviet Government began to rebuild it again. Only one new building 
was put up in that period: a crematorium. Petropolis had become a 
Necropolis. Then a new, if wholly different, life was infused into it once 
more. Now even that is threatened. And that is why the memory of 
St. Petersburg-turned Leningrad—is once again rising so vividly in 
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the minds of all those who have loved that city, and why its present 
fate fills them with mortal anguish.’ f : 

I have said at the outset that it is hard to define the genius loct of St. 
Petersburg. Asan atmosphere—yes. But if the expression is to be taken 
literally, if the god or the spirit of the place is to be sought, the definition 
becomes easy. For in St. Petersburg’s most beautiful square there stands 
a monument of its creator. The whole world knows that noble monu- 
ment. On a huge.granite monolith, a noble steed, rearing on its hind 
legs, is crushing a serpent with its hoofs. And seated on that steed, 
with his right hand raised as if pointing to all that he has created, the 
Emperor looks at the Neva and beyond. That equestrian statue of 
Peter is Petersburg’s most unforgettable landmark. It dominates the 
city. It has inspired Pushkin to write the most sonorous and electrifying 


verse the Russian language. makes possible. That Bronze Horseman _ 


is the genius loci of St. Petersburg. The Tsar who defied and con- 
quered nature to build his immortal city is watching over it. He has 


remained there unaffected by wars and revolutions—a symbol of force . 


and daring. His city shall not fall, or if it does, that challenging, un- 
conquerable symbol will have to be destroyed first. 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


POST-WAR HOSPITAL 
REORGANISATION. — 


HE pronouricement of the Minister of Health on the Govern- 
ment’s objective in post-war hospital policy will have been 
welcomed by everybody having the health services of the nation 
genuinely at heart. He said, in reply to my question in the House, that 
the objective of the Government is a comprehensive hospital service by 
which appropriate treatment shall be readily available to every person 
in need of it. To this end he proposed “to lay on the major local 
authorities the duty of securing, in close co-operation with the voluntary 


. agencies in the same field, the provision of such a service by placing on _ 


a more regular footing the partnership between the local authorities 
and Voluntary hospitals on which the present hospital services depend.” 
Most of the Minister’s statement was necessarily vague ; it had to be 
so because at this stage he could offer nothing more substantial than 
pointers. Each may carry interpretations desired by rival interests. 
_ But there is only one possible interpretation of the above quotation. 
Quite plainly it means that the Government is satisfied that the present 
partnership between local authorities and Voluntary hospitals in the 
Emergency Medical Service can be safely used as a model for permanent 
partnership in a post-war reconstructed hospital service. So long as all 
concerned construe the word “ model ” as “ basis,” and do not confuse 
it with “ ideal,” no time will be lost in arguing about the merits of the 
E.M.S. as fulfilling or having fulfilled a war-time purpose. I think it is 
generally agreed that it has its faults, but there never was an emergency 
measure without a weakness ; it is a failing inherent in expediency. 
What is of primary importance is that it has revealed many virtues 


also, and on balance the virtues win the day. They have won it with a - 


large margin to spare if they demonstrate irresistibly the single virtue 
of partnership between all the agencies now working in the hospital 
field. Partnership of a limited character, it is true, was actually 
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created by the Local Government Act, 1929, which ended 100 -years of 
Poor Law institutions and led to the beginning of a great municipal 
hospital service. That was Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s Act, but it is of 
more than passing interest to recall that it was accepted in its entirety 
by his Labour successor at the Ministry of Health, Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood. Section 13 of that Act stipulated that, “ The Council of every 
County and County Borough shall, when making provision for hospital 
accommodation in discharge of the function transferred to them under 
this part of the Act, consult such committee or other body as they 
consider to represent both the governing bodies and the medical and 
surgical staff of the Voluntary hospitals providing services in and for 
the benefit of the County or County Borough, as to the accommodation 
.to be provided and as to the purpose for which it is used.” The spirit 
as well as the letter of the Act has been observed in many parts of the 
country, and as a result there has developed in those parts a happy 
degree of co-ordinated hospital service, to the immense advantage of 
people needing treatment. 

As Minister of Health at the time, Mr. Chamberlain said: “ It is my 
confident hope and expectation that as procedure under Section 13 
becomes established and regular, it may lead to wider arrangements 
forthe fullest consultation between the local authority and the medical 
profession, not merely in regard to institutional accommodation and its 
use, but also in regard to those numerous developments in the health 
provision of the people which are implicit in the new organisation laid 
down by the Act.” Events have fairly justified his hope and expecta- 
tion. In one short decade we have reached the stage at which wider 
arrangements for consultation, co-operation and co-ordination are 
already in hand. That in itself is a tribute to both the county and 
county borough authorities and to all those directly concerned with 
the administration of the Voluntary hospitals. We have reached the 
stage at which another Minister of Health (and a Liberal, this time) is 
able confidently to hope and expect such development of the partner- 
ship that the Government is able to base upon it their policy of post- 
war hospital reorganisation. i 

True, the war has had a great deal to do with the speeding-up 
process, but the all-important fact remains that a national co-ordinated 
hospital system involving partnership between the Municipal and 
Voluntary systems has been demonstrated as not only feasible but 
essential to the creation of “a comprehensive hospital service,” 
guaranteeing that “ appropriate treatment shall-be readily available to 
every person in need of it.” Of that no one should lose sight. I would 
stress the point because the degree of effective co-operation which has 
undoubtedly been achieved actually emerges from a pre-war condition 
of rivalry not always of the blessed kind. The interplay of many factors, 
social, scientific, “ ideological ” and legislative, could not help but lead 
to complications, and sometimes to collisions, which political partisans 
were quick to seize upon. 

The statutory obligation of Municipal hospitals to charge patients 
according to their means, accompanied by the statutory obligation to ` 
admit any ratepayer demanding treatment, not unnaturally resulted 
in Voluntary hospitals exercising a greater degree of discrimination in 
accepting patients, while Municipal hospitals received the majority 
of chronic cases. Such a process of selection was a distinct advantage 
to the big Voluntary Teaching Hospitals in that it enabled them to 
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choose the best clinical material for training medical students. There 
was nothing fundamentally wrong in that. Indeed, it could be argued 
as being right and proper in every way. The Voluntary hospitals had 
emerged from the rôle of healers of the sick poor to the exclusion of all 
other considerations, and had already become the cradles of the medical 
and nursing professions. Every general practitioner and every specialist, 
British trained, were (and still are) compelled to get their initial clinical 
experience in a Voluntary Teaching Hospital. All the world knows it 
to-day as “ walking the wards,” without which no medical student can 
get either diploma or degree. It was, therefore, supremely important, 
both from the point of view of hospital service, and the medical and 
` nursing professions serving private patients in their homes, that the 
most should be made of opportunities for wide and intensive clinical 
study. 

Nevertheless, this practice of selective discrimination in regard to 
patients did tend to create friction between the two hospital systems. 
As is almost invariably the case, one irritation led to another, and each 
and all have been used by political partisans with a Marxian kink to 
foster the idea of nationalisation. It is a matter for congratulation, 
although not for surprise, that the ranks of the disputants have been 
closed by the war. ‘I believe that is so, excepting only those few who see 
in nationalisation the remedy for all the ills that democracy is heir to. 
In this connection they are few in number ; but even small drums are 
capable of big noises, and the accumulated effect of the noisy few can 
be unfortunately substantial. They would wish to trade on pre-war 
“ ideologies ” for the purpose of obstructing any advance not along the 
lines of their own choosing. They have even declared, apparently in all 
seriousness, that the Voluntary hospitals are not doing their full share 
in the work of the Emergency Medical Service. I have seen it stated, 
for example, that 76 out of every 100 beds in the L.C.C. area are 
provided by the L.C.C. This is grossly misleading ; so gross as to 
appear to be deliberately taking advantage of an assumed general 
public ignorance of the detailed working of the E.M.S. 

` For the purposes of the E.M.S. the L.C.C. area has virtually ceased to 
exist. The ramifications of the hospital services administered under the 
E.M.S. from London embrace an area of something like fifty miles radius 
from the Metropolis. Within that area are many war-time hutment 
hospitals which are neither Voluntary nor Municipal. There are also 

._ others which are county, but not of the County of London. All those 

hospitals listed to serve co-operatively under the E:M.S. have, wherever 

needed, received assistance in personnel and equipment from London 

" hospitals. It has been the responsibility of the ten “ key ” hospitals 
in London—all Voluntary—to see to it that the hospitals in their 
respective sectors get all the help they need for the successful operation 
of the E.M.S. x ; 

Take, for example, the case of Bart’s, which is one of the “ key ” 
hospitals. Bart’s is responsible for Sector 3, in which there are twenty- 
eight hospitals in an area extending to Bedfordshire—Arlesey being the 

` most distant point. Bart’s distributed equipment valued at approxi- 
mately £10,000, and sent to the sector hospitals 400 nurses and about 
sixty doctors. In peace time there are 763 beds at Bart’s.: At the time 
of writing these words there are only 345. And yet, in actual fact, - 
Bart’s is staffing a total of no fewer than 2,000 beds under the E.M.S., 
or more than twice as many as in peace time. Further, many of these 
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beds are in buildings known in peace time as Municipal hospitals. A 
- similar story can be told about the share of the other nine “ key ” 
hospitals in. London, and taken altogether they provide conclusive 
evidence that such a statement as “76 out of every 100 beds are 
provided by the L.C.C.” is so very far from the truth as to indicate 
an ulterior motive. I should make it clear that I am not aware that 
such a misleading statement has ever been made officially on behalf of 
the L.C.C., and I lay responsibility at the door of political protagonists 
of nationalisation. 

London does, of course, offer peculiar and special difficulties for those 
charged with welding all the diverse interests together into a unified 
service. Apart from the fact that political bias is probably stronger in 
the capital than elsewhere, there are many more hospitals in that than 
in any other area of the same size anywhere in the country. The 
preliminary survey the Ministry is instituting to get at the root of the 
problem presented by London is a very wise precaution. There has 
already been discussion with bodies representing the municipal 
hospital authorities and the Voluntary hospital movement, including 
the British Hospitals Association and the King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund for London. It almost goes without saying that their help will 
continue to be sought to ensure comprehensiveness for the survey. 
The King’s Fund is well qualified to speak for the Voluntary movement 
in London. During the forty years of its existence it has worked un- 
ceasingly in the interest of the hospitals as a whole, and always with a. 
view to increasing the measure and value of their service to the public. 
While not setting out to produce theinter-working relationship envisaged 
for all types of hospitals in the Government’s post-war ideas on recon- 
struction, it has assiduously developed the spirit of.co-operative effort. 

I can speak with personal knowledge, having been one of the Fund’s 
Visitors for some years. ,Visiting is, I believe, one aspect.of the Fund’s 
activities almost unknown to the general public; yet it has-been of 
incalculable benefit to London’s hospital service. The Visitors, one 
medical and one lay, regularly visited the Voluntary hospitals up to 
the outbreak of war for the purpose of gathering information, some of 
"which could be pooled to the general advantage, part of which might 
lead to improvements in the service of individual hospitals. Visiting 
` did far more than clean up black spots ; it established the full degree « 
of co-ordination possible in the circumstances. In effect it created a 
family of hospitals, each remaining an independent unit while acknow- 
ledging kinship with all. It has been fruitful in improvéments in many 
directions. It might be added in passing that not nearly enough of the 
varied activities of the King’s Fund is known to the public. Whenever 
the Fund has caught the eye of the public it has almost invariably been 
in connection with its financial assistance to Voluntary hospitals. The 
fact is that the Fund has lived intimately with all the activities of the 
London Voluntary hospitals, and is well qualified to give the Ministr 
of Health a wealth of assistance in the forthcoming survey. - 

. How many people, I wonder, even among the 2 million members of 
the Hospital Saving Association, are aware that it was the King’s Fund 
which was largely responsible for the establishment of the H.S.A. at 
the outset? To-day it is by. far the largest of the many Contributory 
Schemes which are destined to play a very important part in shaping 
the destiny of things to come in the hospital world. The last available 
figures compiled from returns made to the British Hospitals Contributory 
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Schemes Association showed that 134 of the Schemes had a total 
contributory income of £3,755,000 derived from the 2d. or 3d. weekly 
contributions of about 7,020,000 members. But it has been reliably 
estimated that at least 10 million persons are covered by these Schemes, 
since the subscription is generally on a family basis. How many others 
are covered by Schemes not affiliated to this Association it is quite 
impossible to more than guess, since no official returns are made. I can 
only say it would not surprise me to learn that there are 8,500,000. 
subscribers to Contributory Schemes and that 15 million persons are 
covered. And this tremendous growth has occurred since the impetus 
given to the movement by the King Edward’s Fund original backing 
of the H.S.A. A great deal could be said about the service of the Fund 
in providing radiumi for use on lodn to London hospitals, but that must 
be reserved for reference elsewhere. =, *: 

I have seen much of the work of Voluntary hospitals from the inside 
_ since my student days at Guy’s, and I have been in touch with the 
problem in the provinces as Medical Officer of Health to the Hertford- 
shire County Council for fourteen years. The conviction born of my 
dual experience is that the maintenance of both systems is essential to 
an ideal national health service.’ I have, in fact, advocated a dual 
system for many years. There is far too much good in both Voluntary 
and Municipal systems to warrant the extinction of either. And there 
are far too many complications to permit of a blending of their features 
into a single system. I would say this as a realist and without.any regard 
to the traditions behind the Voluntary hospitals. No one would deny 
that tradition has a‘peculiar and special value; its effect- upon the 
psychology of a people has been demonstrated over and over again in 
the world’s history. But tradition is bound to be a debatable factor in 
any national reform contemplated by a people whose younger genera- 
tions are more inclined to look forward than backward. ` 

The modern-mihd is definitely inclined to the experimental, to turn 
a blind eye to tradition, to demand the concrete rather than be put off 


with the abstract. Nevertheless, the facts of experience, as distinct from ` 


the ideals of tradition, have got to be faced in seeking the solution of the 
hospital problem, There are very practical reasons, for example, why 
the great Teaching Hospitals cannot effectively be absorbed into a 
Municipal system. They are staffed by leaders in the medical pro- 
fession, eminent men who could not be conscripted to such service nor 
induced to compete for posts on terms dictated by Municipal economy. 
It is worse than idle to abuse-these men for giving their services to 
Voluntary hospitals on the ground that it paves the way to a lucrative 
private practice. In several instances this is not the case. But anyway, 
we have got to square up to the fact that while there are rich people 
ready to pay eminent doctors substantial fees for their services there 
will always be doctors competing for their fees. Any why not? Does 
that lessen the value of the skill of. these men in teaching students to 
become able doctors ? Does it lessen their skill in tending the sick who 
are too poor to pay the fees to the rich? : 

This is, however, only one aspect of one part of the problem. - In- 
finitely more than simple financial considerations are involved. There 
are aspects of the Voluntary system which form an integral part of the 
entire system of democracy as it is understood in this country. There 
are aspects of the Municipal system which do the same. Local govern- 
ment, which secures supremacy in local affairs independent of the 
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higher authority of Parliament, is also an integral part of our democracy. 
Failing an out and out roo per cent. nationalisation of hospitals (which 
no one in authority is even contemplating), it would be a glaring viola- 
tion of democratic principles to interfere with the independence of local 
authorities by forcing them to absorb all the hospitals in their area. 
And if the question were submitted to a local referendum the possi- 
bility of anything like a unified hospital system, with adequate treat- 
ment readily available for all who need it, would vanish instantly. The 
present confusion would become only more confounded. 

` The Government realises this, as is suggested by the Minister’s 
declaration that the intention is to create larger ‘‘ hospital areas ” than 
those comprising the domain of local authorities. Mr. Brown’s own 
words were: ‘‘ The Government recognise that to achieve the best 
results and to avoid a wasteful multiplication. of accommodation and. 
equipment it-will be necessary to design such a service ‘by reference to 
areas substantially larger than those of individual local authorities.” 
He went on: “ In so far as any new burden may be thrown upon local 
authorities in providing or maintaining hospital accommodation, or in 
otherwise contributing towards the expenditure of Voluntary hospitals, 
a financial contribution, the extent of which will be a matter for further 
consideration, will be made available from the Exchequer.” 

The matter of adjustment in the application of the principle here 
involved is likely to prove a somewhat thorny problem, but many of the 
difficulties which occur to one at this stage may well disappear with the 
disposal of preliminary problems. For the present, it is worth while 
noting that in no part of the Minister’s statement was there so much as 
a hint that Voluntary hospitals can, or may be, absorbed by the Govern- 
ment or by Municipalities. And that statement was prepared after 
long and thorough consultation with experts who have no political axe 
to grind. As I understand the Government’s intentions, they are fully 
in accord with the democratic principles upon whith the greatness of 
our people is founded. Taking a middle course is: not ‘a’ process of 
pandering. In this case it is, for our time, a sane, commonsense line of 
conduct dictated by incontrovertible facts. And since I, personally, 
have been an advocate of such a course for many years I am, naturally, 
pleased by the shape of things to come. 

i FRANCIS FREMANTLE. 
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THE SPIRITUAL BASIS OF 
NATURAL LAW. . 


T is commonly declared, at the present time, that the British 
F commonweatth of Nations is fighting on behalf of the values of 

Christian civilisation. This claim is very widely accepted and even 
acclaimed. Yet it cannot be said that much serious thought has, as yet, 
. been given to the many implications that-are inherent in this claim, and 
recently important divergencies of thought between influential 
Christian teachers have been revealed in regard to it. Apart from 
historical questions, the chief issue is as to the rélation of the Christian 
religion and its values to human nature and the evolution of its 
civilisation. 

This divergence of thought has been made strikingly manifest by the . 
recent publication of A Letter to Great Britain from Switzerland, by 
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Professor Karl Barth, issued as one of “ The Christian News-Letter. 
Books.” Professor Karl Barth is well known as an impressive “and 
influential Protestant evangelical teacher throughout Germany, France 
and Switzerland.. He has been.welcomed in this country before the war, 
and has received an Honorary Degree from the University of Oxford. 
He has been highly honoured for his heroic stand, while a German 
professor, in support of the integrity of the evangelical faith: and of 
religious freedom in face of severe persecution -arid suffering inflicted: . 
upon him by Nazi tyranny. He happily escaped from internment and ~ 


is now a Professor of Divinity in the University of Basle. He is, there- at 


fore, abundantly justified in addressing the people of Britain on the 
religious significance of the war. As to the attitude of Christians to this 
war, Professor Karl Barth utters no uncertain sound. For him it is being - 
obviously waged “ to defend the Right against the Wrong. oo Since this 
is so,” he concludes, “ we Christians ‘cannot say ‘No,’ nor ‘ Yes and 
No’ to this war; we can only say ‘ Yes.’ We must postpone our 
objection to war as such to some future date, when it may once again 
have some reality. We must not evade our responsibility for seeing that 
this war is waged and waged ardently.” Yet he imposes a limitation. 
Church and State are, for him, fundamentally distinct and even separate 
spheres. Christians are bound to acknowledge and assert “ the Kingly 
Rule of Christ ” established by His Resurrection, not only over the 
Church. but “ over the whole universe.” Yet in view of the fundamental 
distinction between the transcendent Christ and the Universe, ‘‘ what 
-is at stake is the atmosphere in which alone the Church can live, and 
in which alone she can speak.” Hence-the participation of the Church 
in the struggle is limited to the vindication òf the freedom which is 
essential to the possibility.of her supernatural witness. 
From this standpoint Professor Karl Barth strongly criticises British 
Christian leaders for their emphasis on “ the liberty of the individual,” 
“ the infinite value of the human personality,” ‘ the brotherhood of 
men,” etc., which he sums up as Natural Law, and, therefore, he 
presents us ‘with the alternative, ‘ ‘ Jesus Christ or Natural Law ” (p. 18). 
From an opposite point of view, Principal Nathaniel Micklem, in his 
new book, The Theology of Politics, says of the violations of these 
aforesaid values, “it is enough to say that they are inhuman.” His 
reviewer*in The Times Literary Supplement of September 20th, 1941, 
sums up thé thesis of Dr. Micklem’s book as being “ that, although the 
Gospel offers ‘no political theory, the values historically associated with 
` European civilisation can only be ultimately vindicated by their relation 
to Christian doctrine.” These the reviewer also treats as Natural Law, 
which for him, following “ classic theological teaching,” is “ the reflec- 
tion of the eternal law, the reason of God.” It is dear that these 
contrasted views need careful examination. 
How is the relation of spiritual values to so-called Natural Law to be 
construed ? i 
I. To begin with, it should be premissed, in view of Professor Karl 
Barth’salternative, that both religion and philosophy should beintolerant - 
of unreconciled antitheses. It is the business of both to confront and, 
if possible, to reconcile. them. - Above all is this true of Christian 
theology, for the teaching of Jesus Christ was characterised by a sense 
of wholeness, which, though recognising and even emphasising dis- - 
tinctions, apprehended the ordered and all-comprehending process of a 
spiritual and rational universe. Moreover, if Jesus Christ be indeed 
Lord of all worlds, as Professor Karl Barth affirms, His Lordship cannot 
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be merely external,-but-must, above all, be immanent and organic, if 
it is to be spiritual. : 

2. Furthermore, Natural Law, in so far as it is receptive of the 
spiritual values, which are essential to civilisation, has its source and 
seat in man, and in man as personal—a spiritual being transcending 
materiality, yet organic with nature. This combination is “ deep- - 
seated. in‘our mystic frame.” The apprehension, acceptance and pur- 
_ Suit of spiritual values mark the emergence of man from the merely 
animal, and his entrance into the spirituality and rationality and 
-~ morality, which constitute him as a personality. Above all, when men 
as'.social combine to, diffuse and maintain these spiritual values in a 

civilisation and to advance‘ them towards creating a common citizen- 
- ship of mankind this is the evidence that mankind possesses a lordship 
over, though by means of, his merely natural inheritance. This progress 
means that his morality has become religious, and that his religion has 
become moral. This fusion enables and even constrains men to become 
the missionaries of an ever-extending civilisation, which can never 
reach its goal until it becomes universal. 

Even the conception of Natural Law has never been satisfactorily 
explained on the basis of mere animality, as the greatest Greek philoso- 
phies have taught us, whether they witnessed to a realm of ideas as 
supreme over sense, to a world-reason, or to an anima mundi. The 
Christian faith took over this transcendental philosophy and, by blend- 
ing it with Old Testament theology, made it personal in God as the 
only sufficient reason of personality in man. Thus St. Paul, followed 
by the greatest fathers and thinkers of the Christian Church, enriched 
and perfected the wisdom of the ages in and through their apprehension 
of Christ. They bequeathed this fusion of religion and wisdom as the 
abiding heritage of the Christian faith. To explain, make good, and 
perpetuate this heritage was the meaning of the great intellectual 
crusade of St. Athanasius. For him, Christ embodied, manifested and 
restored the essential spiritual values of manhood, as grounded in God. 
They were eternal in His Sonship of God and became creative through 
Him. They were displayed in His Incarnate Life, re-established and 
conveyed through His redemptive work. It is because they are grounded 
in the very nature of the universe by its Divine origin that they have 
been bestowed upon man and are fundamental to his true nianhood, as 
constituted by and for God. 

It follows from this that while Faith, Hope and Love are pre- 
eminently Christian graces they are not isolated features of the Christian 
life, but are rooted in and fundamental to all human life. They are not 
the product of mere “ wishful thinking.” They are the vital organs by 
which man passes out from the inwardness of an individuality, which 
as merely individual would be imbecility, into fellowship with the 
universe as congenial to himself. Faith reaches out to the universe as 
real and rational, Hope confidently expects’ it to be satisfying, Love 
finds and makes it good. Without the united enjoyment and exercise 
of these three human life could not begin to be, let alone could it 
advance towards eventual maturity. The only question is as to their 
vigour, range and ultimate rationality. Man, whether as thinker, 
adventurer, or reformer is wholly dependent upon them. Every sphere 
of human life—the home, the society, the polity—is founded upon them. 
The supposed contract between Faith and Reason is intrinsically un- 
sound alike in philosophy and psychology. - Faith, Hope and Love only 
go forth to the universe’as a whole, or to particular objects in it, because 
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of the innate assumption that it is reasonable. Without this assumption 


it would be chaotic. Faith finds kinship with the universe on condition 


of the rationality of both. The Christian gift and exercise of Faith,- 


Hope and Love are differentiated from, and exalted above, their 
ordinary exercise, only because they are empowered to pass beyond 
the immediate to the ultimate, to widen from the local to the universal, 
and, above all, to rise to the highest as “personal, creative and the 
fontal spring of the highest and best that is coming to be in the life 
. and destiny of mankind and therefore throughout the universe with 
which mankind is -organically united. These three gracés are the 
support and inspiration of human personality, as rational -and 
affectional, as both immediately practical and capable of infinite 
aspiration. : 5 

3. All this is possible and even essential only because the creation 
and constitution of the universe had spiritual values and a spiritual 
process in view from the beginning. The eternal perfection of God has 
gone forth in His gracious and creative self-giving to His world as the 
directive and vital principle of its evolution. The end has been implicit 
from the first that it may become explicit and attain its consummate 
achievement at ‘the last. Hence the course of history is marked and 
determined by the growing-revelation of its ultimate goal. The 
brightening vision and the increasing confidence of this satisfying end 
are the spring of human progress in all its manifold. concerns. By them 
- all the-diverse activities of truly human endeavour will ultimately be 
gathered together and unified in a coherent, because rational, whole. 

Thus Jesus Christ is not a wayfarer in this world,-or excluded from 
and alien to any part of its manifold life. Distinctions there are and the 
diversity of the respective spheres of human relationships should be 
recognised. Yet distinctions are not separations. From a common 
origin they advance by different ways towards the final harmony of 
organised unity in an all-comprehending spiritual end in which all the 
highest values of human faith and endeavour will be gathered together 
in a consummation to which every truly human endeavour makes its 
appropriate contribution as an indispensable factor. Jesus-Christ is 

‘Lord of all worlds—their essential ground, their directive energy, their 
satisfying end. . 

4. If-this be so, the alternative “ Jesus Christ or Natural Law ” falls 
to the ground. Church and Commonwealth are, for the present, distinct 
entities and their diverse functions and frontiers should be carefully 
observed and safeguarded. Yet by the very nature of each, they inter- 
penetrate one another. ‘The Church receives and assimilates the growing 
wealth of the Commonwealth—intellectual, esthetic and practical—to 
its own enrichmént. This appropriation is indeed needful for the more 


adequate interpretation of Christ. This enlargement signifies the 


Church’s loyalty to its Lord, not apostasy from Him. On the other 
_ hand, the Commonwealth is capable of receiving in ever fuller measure 
the spiritual values, which have been Divinely bestéwed upon the 
Churchs in order that they may be conveyed to and shared with 
mankind. Hence a truly ‘Christian philosophy should adopt as its 


governing principle the great saying of St. Paul that it is the “ good. 


pleasure ” of God “ to sum up all things in Christ, the things in the 
heavens, and the things upon the earth,” and this because “ all things 
have been created. through Him, and unto Him ; and He is before all 
things, and in Him all things hold together.” ; 
J. SCOTT LIDGETT. 
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HE two greatest political apologias of the modern world, those 

of Clarendon and Bismarck, are the fruits of misfortune. .We 

: listen eagerly to their version of earth-shaking events, to their 
comments on friends and foes, to their reflections on the art of govern- 
ment. Unlike most political apologias, Clarendon’s records were 
written at- different, times. Directly the first civil war was over, 
Edward Hyde fled to the Scilly Isles and then to Jersey. The first 
seven books of the History of ‘the Rebellion, and fragments of the 
eighth, bringing the story down to the opening of 1644, were written 
between 1646 and 1648. The story was not intended for publication, - 


" but for the King and his advisers, not merely as a record of events, but 


as a manual of political doctrine. His purpose was to. tell his story 
“lest posterity may be deceived,” to show why Charles I had lost 
his throne, and how it.could be regained. 

Hyde was particularly well equipped for his task. He had started 
his public career as a member of the Opposition, angered, like -the 
great majority of the members of the Long Parliament, by the abuses 
of personal government. He was never much drawn. to Charles I, 
and he deplored his readiness to listen to evil counsellors, Buckingham 
above all. - When, however, as the struggle developed, Pym and the 
Parliamentary léaders claimed executive control, the founder of the 


` Tory party took his stand for the cause of limited monarchy and 


championed it to the end.’ Like Mirabeau, he. believed that it was 
the best form of government, and argued that, when the abuses of 
autocracy had’ been swept away, his clear duty was to support: the 
King. In this early draft the young lawyer remains almost” entirely 
in the background, content to vindicate the party of modérate Royalists 
to which he belonged. - T l T 
Why Hyde left his narrative a torso during the long years of exile 
and leisure we do not know. A second and final misfortune provided ` 
the stimulus to its completion. When he fled to France at the end of 
1667, after ruling England with a rather heavy hand since the Restor- 
ation, he left his manuscripts and papers behind. Instead of con- 
tinuing the detailed narrative after an interruption of twenty years, 
he now wrote the story of his life down to 1660, covering some of the 
old ground, but dwelling at length on his early years. The lack of 
documents proved a blessing for literature by compelling him to trust 
to his memory. The autobiography, composed mainly for his children, 


` reveals the author and the friends of his early manhood in vivid colours. 
. His style is cumbrous, and his sentences are often too long, but it 


y 


possesses a certain massive strength. There is no finer portrait gallery 


in existence than these elaborate studies, with the incomparable 


Falkland in the place of honour. The History of the Rebellion is the 
vindication of his party, the autobiography the vindication of himself: 
If, like other autobiographers, he sometimes flatters himself, he was 
free from vanity ; he admits failings, and the picture is fairly true to 
life. The book, of which a critical edition is sorely needed, is. as 
superior to the history in artistic skill as it is inferior in historical 
value. LF 

At first the exile was allowed no communications with his country, 
but in 1671 one of his sons was permitted a visit to France, and he 
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brought with him the manuscript of the uncompleted history. The 


old statesman now resolved to complete the narrative, and to prepare 
the whole of his testimony for publication. He grafted portions of 
his reminiscences into the earlier. work, adding to it the continuation 
of the story'down to the Restotation transplanted therefrom. To 


piece the two together, he -wrote-the eighth book and parts ‘of the 
ninth, with a few additions -here and there. The final’version was, - 


published in 1702, a generation after his death, and it should be read 
in the scholarly edition of Macray, which indicates when each -passage 
. was written. The continuation of the autobiography, covering the 
_ first -seven years of the Restoration, was not included, for a History 
_ of the Rebellion had to-enid,in.1660. °  -. et sep aes Be 
* "So jlong.as Englishmen retain their interest in ‘the constitutional 
struggles to. which we owe ‘most of our liberties, Clarendon will be 
remembered and read, dull though he often is. Yet we no longér 


— 


- watch, the moving ‘drama through his spectacles, or indeed“ through — 


those of any of his contemporaries. For a century and a quarter his 
testimony held its place as the supreme authority, and it receivéd a 
new. lease of-life from the more readable narrative of the Tory Hume. 


- Not‘till the middle.decades of the nineteenth century was it realised, , 


3 with the: aid’ of’ Hallam and Macaulay, Carlyle and, Gardiner, how 
“superficial as well as how partisan it was. Puritanism and-its spokes- 
men were beyond the imaginative range of the Anglican lawyer, in 


_ whoge nature there was something rather hard and.dry., In.the words . 
of Firth, the fairest as well as the most learned of his critics, it is d. 


‘history of a religious revolution in which the religious. element is, 


_ omitted. He degpised what the eighteenth. century~used to call 
enthusiasm. The Vandyck of the pen failed utterly when Cromwell, 


a practical mystic, was in the sitter’s chair, for he saw beforé him only ` 


"`s abrave bad man.” The heights and depths of the soul were to him 
a sealed book. Yet the Whig attack was carried tod far; - Ranke 
helped ‘to redress the balance, and in the pages of Mr. Feiling’s History 
. of the Tory Party Clarendon came into his own again. -To-day we read 
him on the onë sidé as we read the memoirs ‘of Ludlow, the letters and 
speeches of Cromwell, and the pamphlets of Lilburne on the other, 
able at length to understand men of character and principle in different 
camps who never understood each other. š ; 
The eighteenth century is weak in political autobiographies com- 
pared -with the seventeenth and nineteenth. Its most substantial 
legacy is the survey of his wars by Frederick the Great. “ Whenever 
I have a few moments to spare,” he confessed, “ I am seized by. the 


itch to write. I cannot resist this frivolous pleasure, which occupies , 


me, diverts me, and makes me fitter for work.” Writing, indeed, riext 

to conversation with Voltaire and other French intellectuals, was the 

chief:relaxation of the first servant of the State. Every-word of the 

thirty volumes in the collection of his writings published=by ‘order of 

Frederick William IV is in French, though his political correspondence 
. is in German. ; ; a a if l 


The King compiled a record -of the first Silesian war directly- it was 


ended by the Treaty of Breslau in 1742, but little of this narrative ~ 
-remaing. After the-Treaty of Dresden he described the second Silesian | 


war, rewrote the story of the first, and added a sketch of Prussian 
history, describing the whole work as Histoire de Brandebourg. Twenty 
_ years later, after a longer and fiercer struggle, he wrote the history of 
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` the Seven Years War, based on his own annual surveys of the campaign, 


and prefaced by a sketch of the intervening decade of peace. Later 
on the taking of West Prussia in the first partition of Poland stimulated 
him to: describe events after the peace of 1763. Moreover, he now 


. resolved to rewrite the history of the first Silesian wars, and chose for 


the. whole series of his historical ‘memoirs the title Histoire de mon 
Temps. Still later, after the Treaty of Teschen, he wrote on the War 
of the Bavarian Succession, connecting it with the earlier narratives 
by a sketch’ of the years 1775-8 and reshaping the earlier version of 


-events from the peace of 1763. 


The Euures Historiques fill seven’ volumes: of the collected works. 


. Only the first, the history of the House of Brandenburg, which may 


‘bé, regarded as an introduction to the history of his own reign, was 
: "published during the author’s life. The record of his own achievement, 


which fills five volumes, was intended for his successor, not for publi- 
cation ; yet he took as much trouble over his task as if it were going :. 
straight to the’ printer. “ Though this is destined to remain buried 


- in the dust of the archives,” he wrote in 1775, “ I do not want it to be’ 


badly written.” Despite the unceasing revisions,-he talked better 
than he wrote. His style is clear, but colourless and undistinguished. 
It is a narrative of public events in which the-.personality of the 
principal actor is not obtruded, though he sometimes lashes out at 
his foes. Two volumes are devoted to the first Silesian. wars, two to 


‘the Seven Years ‘War, one to the Polish and Bavarian episodes of his 


later life. The Histoire de mon Temps, published immediately after 
his death, did not altogether please his brother; Prince Henry, and 
other performers’ on the stage. Yet the royal author also criticises _ 
himself. He confesses to occasional errors both: as soldier and states- 
man. There are, of course, the usual mistakes in dates and figures, 
and the’ busiest man in Europe wrote too quickly. ` But he earns our . 


gratitude. for describing momentous events so fully from hiss own 


r 


point of view. N 
Frederick had a lofty conception of the historian’s fast “I have 
risen above all prejudices,” he writes in the preface to the Memoirs 
of the House of Brandenburg. “ I have regarded princes, kings and 
relatives as ordinary men.” The eulogies of the Great Elector and 
Fredetick William I are balanced by his indictment of the extravagance 
and irresponsibility of King Frederick I. That his father was the 
terror of his family we are not told: we hear only the best. “He left 
66,000 soldiers, a full treasury, and all his affairs in marvellous order.” 
In the preface to the Histoire de mon Temps Frederick claims to be 
equally truthful. “ Many have written history, but few have told 
the truth. I shall advance nothing without proofs. I shall not 
conceal the immortal glory won by many officers in my campaigns. 
I dedicate this feeble essay as a monument of my gratitude. -I write 
for posterity, so I shall write without concealments. I shall only 

speak of myself when I must.” 2 
These lofty resolutions are fairly well carried out. The tone is calm 
and impersonal, though there is an occasional flash. No one, we are 
told, had so many clothes, laces, boots, shoes, and slippers as Count 
Brühl : only with such a prince as Augustus II of Saxony could such 
a man be the chief Minister. The “ unheard-of perfidy ” of England 
under Bute is angrily denounced, and in old age “he ectures Joseph II 
precisely as he himself had been denounced in his youth. “The 
VOL. CLX. n “| 24 
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enthusiasm of the young Cesar for war sprang from the false ideas 


he had of glory. He thought that to make a noise in the world, to ` 


invade provinces, to extend his empire'and command armies was 


enough to win reputation.” Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur.. 


The rape of Silesia is defended on the ground that it was necessary to 
give signs of vigour and resolution at the beginning of his reign, in 
order to win respect for his nation. There is no loud boasting, but 
there is pride in his work.. In describing the recovery of Prussia after 
the Seven Years War, he remarks that all the Powers were almost 
equally exhausted. The King of Prussia alone had ready money 
because he always had a year’s supply in advance. Whatever may 
. be thought of some of his methods, he deserves his title of Frederick 
the Great, and he emerges a bigger man from Koser’s monumental 
biography than from Carlyle’s prolix glorification. 

When his formidable contemporary, Catherine the Great, passed 
away in 1795, her private papers were examined by her son, the 
Emperor Paul. A sealed envelope was found, bearing the words, 
“To his Imperial Highness, the Czarewich and Grand Duke Paul, my 
dearly Joved son,’ and containing reminiscences of her early life, 
written in French in her own hand. They were published in London 
in 1859 by Alexander Herzen from one of the few copies which had 
circulated in secret. The story breaks off in the middle, of a sentence 
in 1759, when the wife of the heir to the throne was thirty. Fragment 
though it is, it fills a substantial volume, and its intimate revelations 

. give it a place of its own. From internal evidence it appears to have 
been written‘at long intervals, or at any rate revised in later life. 

The little princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, transplanted to Russia at the 
age of fourteen and married in her sixteenth year, adapted herself to 
her unfamiliar environment with extraordinary courage. She quickly 
learned Russian; she read Plato and Tacitus, Bayle, Montesquieu and, 
above all, Voltaire ; she submitted dutifully to the instructions of the un- 
attractive Empress Elizabeth; she bore with her drunken, brutal,stinking, 
brainless, childish, unfaithful husband ; she made herself agreeable to 
everybody, trying to disarm hostility where she could not win affection. 
It is a repulsive story of primitive savagery, of dirt and cold, of ceaseless 
intrigue. Grattez le Russe et vous trouverez le Tartare. She bore it all 
because she was endowed with exuberant vitality and .steeled by a 
vast ambition. Her husband, she confesses in a revealing phrase, 
was nothing to her, but not so the throneof Russia. ‘‘L’ambition seule 
me soutenait. . . . En entrant en Russie je m’étais dit: Je régnerai 
seule ici.” When he left the room after his insufferable prattle, the 
dullest book seemed:a delight. Occasionally we read of tears, more 
often of gaiety, ‘dances and adventures. “ Je ne me suis jamais crue 
extrêmement belle, mais je plaisais.’’ Serge Soltikoff, the first of her 
score of lovérs, was a welcome diversion. Her Husband, recognising 
her intellectual superiority, called her Mme. la Ressource. “ Si je ne 
comprends pas les choses moi-même, ma femme comprend tout.” 
Tf the child is the father of the man, the girl is the mother of the woman. 
When the impossible Peter III was murdered soon after his accession, 
the calculating young widow entered on the decades of authority to 
which she had looked forward so eagerly, holding her own with the 
leading actors on the European stage. Her fragmentary memoirs 
are a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the atmosphere of 
the Russian Court ; but their enduring interest is the development of 
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a masterful being who combined the brain of a philosopher, the will 
of a born ruler, and the frailties of an oversexed woman. 

Except for the war of 1914-1918, no event in history has produced 
so many autobiographies as the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Empire to which it gave birth. So keen was the appetite for this class 
of literature that a number of spurious works, such as the memoirs 
of Fouché, were flung on the market. . To this period belong the first 
political apologias by women, and those of Mme. Roland in particular 
quiver with passionate life. But none of the protagonists in the most 
moving drama of modern times has left an autobiography, for most of 
them perished by the guillotine before they reached middle life. 

Napoleon, like many lesser actors, had ample leisure to posture 
for posterity. He began to dictate reminiscences on the ship which 
bore him to exile, and at St. Helena he dictated to Las Casas, Gourgaud 
or Montholon for hours at a time. The Letters from the Cape of Good 
Hope, published in an English translation in 1817, were the first. 
attempt to restore contact with the outer world. Nominally written 
by an Englishman, they were in fact dictated by Napoleon, or, at any 
rate, composed under his eye and secretly despatched to London. 
British sympathy, he hoped, might be aroused by the story of his 
sufferings, The Œuvres de Napoléon fill volumes 29-32 of the edition 
of his correspondence published under the auspices of Napoleon III. 
Three volumes contain his memoirs and the Letters from the Cape, 
while the fourth discusses the campaigns of great soldiers. There was 
no intention of telling the whole story of his life, and the selections were 
governed by a transparent plan. No political apologia has had such 
a directly practical aim. The prisoner of Elba had‘ regained his 
throne : might there not be a second resurrection? Eagerly scanning 
the news of the royalist reaction in France, he determined to pose as 
the soldier of the Revolution, the standard-bearer of the ideas of 1789. 
When a deadly disease gripped him, he worked no longer for himself 
but for his son. The last and not the least of his triumphs was to 
create the Napoleonic legend, which in turn, with the aid of other 
influences and accidents, created the Second Empire. ‘‘ The Bourbons 
will not remain,” he declared a fortnight before his death ; “ my son 
will reach the throne.” The King of Rome died a few years after his 
father, but a nephew stood ready to fill the gap. 

The first of the three volumes describes the early exploits of Toulon, 
Italy, Egypt, and Syria ; the second brings the story through Brumaire 
to Marengo and the Concordat. The narrator then jumps right over 
the Empire, returning to earth at Elba and ending with Waterloo. 
At first sight it seems curious that he should omit the glories of Auster- 
litz, Jena, and Friedland, and close on the note of catastrophic defeat. 
But there is a method in the madness. Hoping that Louis XVIII 
would be overthrown by the Left, he desired to appear as its champion. 
While the Bourbons represented the nobles and the priests, he had 
represented the masses. Remembering the Terror and the Directory, 
he had not wished the people to seize power, but he had been a popular 
ruler. He found France in chaos; he gave her order and glory, 
nationality, religion and domestic peace. The spirit, if not the forms, 
of democracy had prevailed, for the humblest citizen could rise to the 
highest place. The Hundred Days symbolised the preference of France 
for a Liberal Empire over the ancien régime. Waterloo was an unlucky 
accident, due, not to the Emperor, but to the blunders of Grouchy 
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and Ney. In the conversations at St. Helena, the fallen ruler occasion- 
ally admitted mistakes : in his dictated apologia never. 

The most brilliant of Napoleon’s lieutenants and one of the most 
dazzling figures in French history left memoirs which have added little 
to his stature. Talleyrand’s decision that they were not to appear till 
thirty years after his death whetted the appetite of the public, and 
when another delay of twenty years was imposed by Bacourt, his 
literary executor, expectation rose still higher. What would the 
Bishop of Autun have to say about the ancien régime with its incom- 
parable douceur de la vie, the member of the States-General about the 
Revolution, the Foreign Minister about the Directory, the man who 
helped to make Brumaire about the First Consul and the Empire, the 
octogenarian Ambassador about the monarchy of Louis Philippe ? It 
was an anti-climax when the Duc de Broglie published the five volumes 
in 1891, fifty-three years after the author's death. Half the work 
consisted of his official despatches. Since the narrative part fell so 
far short of expectations, since no reasons for the long delay were 
apparent in the text, and since no original manuscript could be traced, 
doubts as to its authenticity were expressed by more than one scholar 
of repute, but they were removed by the masterly intervention ‘of 
Sorel. There was no original. The old statesman dictated to secre- 
taries who worked’ up his notes. A S > 

Talleyrand had helped- even more in the overthrow than in the 
making of Napoleon, and was mainly responsible for the restoration of 
Louis- XVIII ; yet he was deeply distrusted by the royalists and was 
soon out of office. He settled down to compile his memoirs in 1816, 
always bearing’ in mind the chances of a return to power. The first 
volume brings the story down to his resignation in 1809 ; the second 
and part of the third describe his activities in the first and second 
restorations and the Congress of Vienna, the crowning. moment of 
his career. The blunders of Charles X brought the veteran back to 
the stage again, and at seventy-six he accepted the London Embassy 
from Louis Philippe. The last two and a half volumes contain his 
correspondence, official and unofficial, during the four years of his 
residence in England, but the detailed record of his Indian summer is 
no consolation for the calculated meagreness of the story of his prime. 

Talleyrand’s flagrant immoralities and insatiable greed are known 
to all the world, and they admit of no defence. “How did you 
manage to get so rich ? ” asked Napoleon. “It was quite simple,” 
came the adroit reply ; “ I bought rentes the day before Brumaire 
and sold them the day after.” “A silk stocking filled with dirt,” it 
was said of him, perhaps by the first Lord Granville. It is only a 
partial excuse that his parents neglected him as a child, and forced 
him into the Church with as little vocation as de Retz. For his public 
conduct there is more to be said. He gambled at cards, but not in 
politics. ` Acton allows him, not principles, but a nucleus of opinions. 
His defence for serving different regimes is that he was working 
throughout for the interest of France and constitutional monarchy. 
He was indeed a moderate liberal of the school of Mirabeau, and his 
pace was too slow for the Jacobins. The old diplomatist, writing under 
the Restoration, argues that hé had co-operated with every regime 
from the Directory onwards because intermediary systems were needed 
to prepare for the return of the dynasty. A sharp attack on Philippe 
Egalité is inserted to vindicate his political orthodoxy. It sounds 
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suspiciously like an afterthought, a little too good to be true. Though 
the patriotic plea is substantially accepted by Mr. Duff Cooper, the 
most brilliant of his biographers, the French Vicar of Bray is hardly 
to be regarded as a model of consistency. He helped the Emperor to 
turn Europe upside down, but he disapproved his Spanish policy 
and his quarrels with the Church. He dropped him at the height of 
his power, but was it far-seeing patriotism or the rat’s mysterious 
instinct for leaving a sinking ship? “ You are a coward, a traitor, 
a thief,” cried the Emperor-at their last meeting in 1814. ‘‘ You do 
not even believe in God. You have betrayed and deceived everybody. 
You would sell even your own father.” Talleyrand never answered 
back, but such scenes strengthened his resolve to work for the restor- 
ation of the Bourbons. 

A famous passage in the Memoirs of Chateaubriand, who hated and 
despised him, describes him and Fouché entering the Cabinet of 
Louis XVIII together in the biting phrase: Vice leaning on crime. 
Quand il ne conspire pas il trafique. Yet that is not the whole story. 
Cynic though he was, he loved France as much as he could love any- 
thing, and at Vienna the greatest of French diplomatists rendered her 
priceless service. He certainly cared more for his country than for his 
masters or colleagues. He prefers snapshots to full-length portraits, 
and most of the actors on the stage are dismissed with a kick or a sneer. 
He had no illusions about the leaders of the Revolution. Napoleon, 
in ‘his famous phrase, was a great man but very badly educated, 
doomed to ultimate failure because he never knew when to stop. Of 
the minor Bonapartes he had such a low opinion that he never believed 
in the Family System. The cleverest Frenchman of his time felt a 
mild disdain for all the statesmen with whom he co-operated or crossed 
swords at the Congress of Vienna. He preferred the Foxite “Whigs 
he had known’in London in the early years of the Revolution to the 
rather dull Tories, Castlereagh and Wellington, who governed England 
twenty years later. The highest marks are awarded to Alexander - 
Hamilton, whom he learned to know during his exile in America.and 
whom he rated above Napoleon. 
G. P. GoocH. 
(To be continued) 


- GOEBBELS OVER THE ETHER. 


Trs Nazi radio, and generally German propaganda, in the 
present war, together with its chief director, Dr. Goebbels, 
present ample material not only for short articles, but also for 
whole volumes of psychological and pathological studies.; The history 
of man shows few other examples of such a deliberately designed—and 
well designed—structure of falsehood and gross libel, brutality and 
hypocrisy, perversity and stupidity, contempt for and worship of the 
masses, as is reflected in the Nazi radio. The following brief attempt 
to analyse its essential nature is offered only as a sort of “interim 
report ” ; but even such a necessarily inadequate and inexhaustive 
sketch may have its uses, particularly as the Western opponents of 
zNazi Germany are still not exploiting the potentialities of radio 
propaganda to their full extent. As far as the war in the ether is 
, concerned, the Allies are still on the defensive. Moreover, they are 
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behind the times in meeting the German attacks over the ether. In 
,the studios as well as on the battlefields they are attempting to fight 
with ancient repeating rifles against tanks and dive bombers. Their 
attitude is comparable with that of a law-abiding citizen who, when 
attacked by a bandit, fails to put up a vigorous defence, but, instead, 
keeps repeating : “ Sir, what you're doing is against the law!” The 
bandit, naturally, only reacts with a smile of contempt. The Russians 
are the only ones in the Allied camp who hit hard over the ether as 
„well. M. Lozowsky, the Soviet propaganda chief, is certainly the first 
opponent of whom Dr. Goebbels has a healthy and well-founded fear. 

German radio propaganda is essentially based on a single sentence 
in Hitler’s book, Mein Kampf : the greater the lie, the more likely is 
it to be believed, provided it is repeated frequently enough and em- 
phatically enough. That is the great commandment of Goebbelian 
radio propaganda. All it does in pursuance of its aims is to turn things 
upside down. To mention only one example out of many: Hitler 
having prepared for and launched the war, the German radio reiterates 
again and again that the war was instigated by Britain. This is not 
done casually, incidentally, but systematically, and with the well- 
known German thoroughness. Mr. Churchill’s name, like that of the 
late Mr. Chamberlain before him, is scarcely ever mentioned over the 
German wireless without the added definition, “the warmonger.” 
And each of the countless overseas broadcasts from the Berlin short- 
wave station is concluded with the sentence: England hat den Krieg 
angefangen, Deutschland wird ihn siegreich beenden, (“ Britain began 
the war ; a victorious Germany will finish it.”) European neutrals, 
South Americans, and Eastern Asiatics were once upon a time quite 
certain that the, Germans were lying, but many of them have been 
hearing this sentence several times daily for more than two years, 
and, no doubt, they have by now ceased to put up eyen a mental 
resistance to the BIG LIE. That is how Dr. Goebbels achieves his 
aims. 

National Socialism knows no principles beyond the worship of force, 
opportunism, and a habit of identifying low cunning with “ morality ” ; 
but the German radio proceeds upon fundamental principles, in 
addition to which it possesses a system that has been worked out 
scientifically down to the most minute detail and exploits all the means 
of mass psychology, or rather, mass psychosis. The aim is, firstly, to ` 
stupefy the people, secondly, to saturate it with lies, and thirdly, to 
do both on the grand scale. 

Even the selection of the announcers is characteristic. It is worth 
while studying their voices. There is one who reads the more important 
news items, including the “ special victory announcements ” that are 
bellowed into space with gusto. The man is uneducated—as witness 
his comical faltering when he comes across a foreign word—but his 
voice reflects brutality—and that is precisely what lends it “ attrac- 
tion.” Incidentally, it represents a fairly successful imitation of 
Hitler’s voice. A colleague of this ranting announcer endeavours to 
imitate Goebbels, stressing words and sentences after the style of the 
Reich Propaganda Minister. These two announcers usually follow 
each other, with a brief pause between them, which is appropriately 
filled in with the main signal of the German radio : the first few bars 
of the song, Ueb’immer Trew und Redlichkeit—literally, “ Always 
practise loyalty and honesty.” Presumably, the first announcer is 
supposed to reflect loyalty and the second,, honesty. Undoubtedly, 
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the German announcers are trained to speak in a penetrating, clipped 
style, and at the same time contrive an undertone of honesty. Some 
of them sound like “ ham ” actors, others have “ heroic ” voices, while 
still others can only be described as coarse, hectoring, or in other 
words, as Nazis. Charm is left to the female announcers, who en- 
deavour to impress listeners as so many Gretchens. 

The “ soul ” of the Nazi radio is split into three separate parts which 
are complementary only in a perverted sense, but on the face of it 
have little in common. The first part is the propaganda for home 
consumption ; the second, the propaganda destined for the enemies of 
Germany ; and the third, the transmissions to the neutral and overseas 
world. 

The isolation of Germany—conceived, but not carried out, hermetic- 
ally—from all outside influence is so rigid that listening in to any foreign 
not only enemy—broadcast involves heavy prison sentences, and 





` even capital punishment. This is designed to give the German radio 


an absolute monopoly which is to be exploited to the full. ‘‘ What we 
say is Bible truth,” cry the liars, taking every care to mix a little truth 
with their lies, thereby creating an “alibi ” for themselves whatever 
happens. The German radio propagandists are real artists in preparing 
these radio cocktails. When they happen to be reporting something 
that is true, such as a German military success which is admitted by 
the enemy, they never miss the opportunity of adding a great many 
falsehoods, such as fantastic figures concerning prisoners or the 
quantity of war booty, or the tonnage of ships sunk. But when they 
are obliged to admit a German defeat, the announcers read it as 
casually as possible and as fast as possible, then immediately proceed 
to read about some German achievement, and do this so loudly, slowly, 
and emphatically that the unpleasant incident will ‘scarcely register 
in the mind of the not over-intelligent average listener. So the Nazis 
lie and lie whenever possible. But their most dangerous tactics are 
reflected in their special talent for mixing truth with falsehood. It is 
Satanic, but effective. The German radio announcements concerning 
the Graf Spee and the Bismarck were models of the German method 
of reporting facts unpleasant to them. The Altmark affair was even 
more damaging from the German prestige point of view, but there at 
least they could indulge in abuse to their hearts’ content. The Italian 
defeats they glossed over as if they were trifles., The only time, so 
far, the German radio literally did not know what to say and how to 
say it and floundered for days in its embarrassment was in connection 
with the Hess incident. 

It can hardly be gainsaid that the part of German radio propaganda 
that is destined for home consumption has scored considerable successes. 
As we know, the Nazis rose to power by the aid of words. Since 1933 
they have perfected their wordy technique still further. Hitler’s 
rhetorical hysteria would never have achieved its incomprehensible 
influence on the German people had there been no radio (and, incident- 
ally, radio would never have achieved its world-wide popularity had 
not two Jews, Herz and Lieben, invented the amplifier tube). The 
Goebbelian radio through which all Hitler’s speeches have been 
conveyed to the average German, who to-day is an average Nazi, 
represents to the latter his only source of information, inspiration and 
interest. 

However, the part of German radio propaganda destined for erlemy 
countries cannot be said to have been very successful, possibly with 
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one exception : France in the spring of 1940. The gentlemen of the 
German Propaganda Ministry are making the mistake—under the 
intoxicating effect of their triumphs in Germany—of imputing to enemy 
listeners the same uncritical density that is so characteristic of the 
German masses. They cannot comprehend that the same thing that 
leaves the Nazi listener overwhelmed with admiration may to an 
Englishman, for instance, be only a source of merriment. Though 
they are careful not to broadcast to the enemy a mere translation of 
their home broadcasts, they cannot change their spots, hence the failure 
of Lord Haw-Haw’s broadcasts from Bremen and Breslau. Of course 
this talented traitor must have made efforts to explain to his superiors 
in Berlin that the British cannot be “ got at ” by the same methods 
as Germans ; but he has apparently failed to impose his views entirely, 
and so his broadcasts, which at first aroused indignation, then hilarity, 
have now become merely boring. The radio barrage raised by the 
Germans for enemy destination at a time of blitz victories is exemplified, 
with all its fantastic features, by what happened during the Polish 
campaign, when Breslau Station broadcast in Polish on the Warsaw 


/ wavelength in order to create confusion and the impression that Warsaw 


was already in German hands (which was not true at the time), and 
persuade the Poles that further resistance was useless, The Germans 


„played Polish music for hours, including the works of Chopin—whose 


£. 


“happy future, provided they realised that Nazi Germany was their friend. 


compositions are to-day banned in Poland—for purposes of psycho- 
logical camouflage. Breslau at that time did not abuse the Poles, only 
the British, who drove Poland to disaster, and the Polish Government, 
which helped Chamberlain in this evil design. The Poles were promised a 


Mutatis mutandis, the same thing was repeated during the French 
campaign. At that time Goebbels carried on a propaganda blitz not 
only from Stuttgart, where the French Haw-Haw had his seat, but also 
from many other stations, and particularly from the Deutschlandsender 
itself, the holy of holies of Nazi radio propaganda ; this blitz un- 
doubtedly contributed to the rapid collapse of the French armies. 
In those days the Germans regarded radio propaganda as at least 
equal in importancé to tanks and bombers. All three created fear and 


z panic in the tragic France of Reynaud and Daladier. The French 


/ 
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,broadcasts from Germany were not anti-French, but—in accordance 
with the once successful recipe—anti-British, and were designed 
to “ prove” to the French people that the British were exploiting 
them and leaving them in the lurch. But the moment the Armistice 
had been signed, all this suddenly ceased—it was no longer necessary 
either to woo or frighten the French. The whole fury of German 
radio propaganda was turned against Britain. During the summer 
and autumn of 1940 many German stations broadcast in English 
for hours each day, attempting to “ put across ” something similar 
to that which had succeeded in France. The result, however, was 
utter failure. And when the Luftwaffe in the late autumn was 
made to realise that Britain was a hard nut to crack, so hard that 
it caused them to break their teeth, the German radio also 
abandoned the hope of achieving anything in Britain, and reverted to 
the tedious Haw-Haw outpourings. 

As regards distant countries overseas, the German radio is very 
anxious to maintain constant contact with German nationals living in 
them, presumably on the principle that nothing can be more valuable 
to Nazi Germany than a well-organised and well-propagandised Fifth 
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Column on the spot. Berlin broadcasts in German many times daily 
to South Africa, East Asia, the two Americas, and many other places. 
The principal motif of these broadcasts is: ‘‘ The faithful German 
„ homeland.” The “faithful German homeland” thinks of its sons 
living in, say, Chile, and sends them over the ether beautiful songs, 
poetic descriptions, and news of victoriés (arms are sent without any 
song being made about them). To what extent the broadcasts are 
,coded it is impossible to-say, but certain it is that they are coded. 
“Himmler is not such a fool as to neglect such a means of transmitting 
his commands to his subordinates in distant lands. Goebbels probably 
has no objection, despite his personal hatred of Himmler. 

However, it is almost more interesting to study the entertainment _ 
programmes of the German radio than its propaganda. The directors 
of the Deutschlandsender take great pains to create the impression, 
both at home and abroad, that Nazi Germany is the true heir of all the 
great Germans of all the ages. Just as they annex countries and 
enslave peoples, so the Nazis commit aggressions in the realms of the 
German art and creative heritage of the past. The German radio 
was never so full of Johann Strauss’s melodies as it has been during 
the present war. The Blue Danube waltz has almost become the third 
sacred tune of Nazi Germany, the other two being the National Anthem 
and the Horst Wessel song. It is played over the German radio at 
least as often as these two, despite the fact that it originated from 
violated and despised Vienna. The same applies, though to a smaller 
extent, to Schubert and Lehar. These two are holding their ground 
quite well side by side with old Prussian military marches and modern 
songs of hate. The idea, of course, is to show the world that the Nazi 
Reich is still the old music-loving, gay, singing, civilised nation. They 
do sing a great deal over the German radio—chiefly soldiers’ songs, 
which grow like mushrooms in Goebbels’s morale factory. Each arm 
has its special song. Practically each song begins with the word 


“We.” “ We, airmen,” “ We, of the panzer arm,” “ We, the sappers,”’ 
“ We, the parachutists.” It is always we—but ee is no song entitled 
“ We, the sadists of the concentration camps,” or ““ ‘We, owners of 


hoards abroad.” 

The “ beautiful ” side of life is cultivated with no less assiduity. 
Germany, as reflected in the radio, is gay, carefree, human and charm- 
ing—at one and the same time as other countries are destroyed by dive 
bombers, Fifth Columns, Gestapo agents, while their peoples are 
enslaved and tortured. For the lesser breeds, toil under the lash of 
the S.S.; for the German superman (provided he is a loyal Nazi) a 
paradise ‘of music, gaiety, loveliness—on top of a volcano. Lovely 
feminine voices each evening announce “ Lovely melodies,” or “ Gay 
melodies,” or “ Germany sings.” In the afternoon, similarly lovely 
feminine voices broadcast fairy tales for German children, while mature 
scientists pay homage to German scientific achievement. The object 
of all this is to “ prove’’—in this strenuous and very transparent 
manner—that there is only one country in the world where true culture 
flourishes : Nazi Germany. It is the entertainment side of the German 
wartime radio that is most nauseating. The Nazis send gaiety over 
the ether at the same time as they are in a dozen other countries 
committing murder most foul and other acts of bestial violence. 
That is how the mighty of Ancient Rome must have lived and felt 
at the time of its decline—and on the eve of its fall. 

S. WoLrF. 


ITALY AND THE EUROPE 
OF TO-MORROW. 


T the end of the last war Italy was a victorious nation as against 
A the Austria of the Habsburg and, as such, could have dedicated 
herself to support the effort of the various Successor-States for 
a real reconstruction in a politico-economic collaboration. In so doing 
she would only have made her own the path pointed out to her by 
Mazzini in one of his last and more enlightening essays, and more 
recently sketched by Don Luigi Sturzo and partially followed by Count 
Sforza : a path having as its goal the realisation of a Danubian Entente 
including Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and possibly 
even Poland. To this Entente Italy might have given her support or 
even her signature. As Count Sforza wrote in a Paris paper some six 
years ago, if such a scheme had been accepted the whole course of 
European history might have been very different. Thecoming to power 
of Fascism rendered such a development utterly impossible. If Germany 
were to win Italy would be, as she already is, merely a province of the 
Third Reich. If Germany were to fall, Italy would be a vanquished 
country, utterly without prestige, economically disrupted for a very 
long time and with a most disreputable record of disloyalty towards 
Austria, of opposition towards Czechoslovakia, of intrigue towards 
Yugoslavia, of villainy towards Poland, of treachery towards Albania, 
and of aggression towards France and Greece. While in the nineteenth 
century Italians went to fight on behalf of freedom in Spain, in Greece, 
in Poland, in France, in the twentieth they seemed to be afraid of not 
being present wherever somebody’s freedom was being stabbed in the 
back. Italy will have a lot to expiate, and a long time will have to pass 
before all this is forgotten, and her word is again held in repute. Hence 
the problem : what can be the place of such an Italy in the Europe of 
to-morrow? She cannot but remain an important Mediterranean 
nation, an effective factor of equilibrium or of friction amongst many 
—possibly still conflicting—interests. 

Obviously the solution will depend on the character of the future 
Europe. We can only formulate hypotheses from which to choose and 
support the least unlikely and the most desirable. We shall not waste 
time in discussing the hypothesis of a return to the status quo ante, to 
a Europe with its states restored to their previous sovereignty and 
independence, with reciprocal understandings and some territorial 
adjustments. The problems of rg18-19 concerning the safeguarding of 
the new equilibrium would recur. Clearly, no system of alliances and 
hegemony, however wisely contrived, will do for long. We shall assume, 
instead, that the military victory of the British Commonwealth, its 
friends and allies, after a dictated armistice, will be followed by a peace 
congress to which all—conquerors, conquered and neutrals—will be 
summoned to co-operate in reconstruction, and from which will emerge 
a new League of Nations, as the framework within which one or several 
more or less flexible Federations or Unions of States will co-operate in 
providing the means of guaranteeing respect for the Covenant. We shall 
also assume that the only States admitted to the new League will be 
those able to bind themselves to uphold a régime of political, cultural 
and religious liberty for individuals as well as for minorities ; that part 
of the armed forces of these States should be under the control of the 
League ; and that an international tribunal with powers greater than 
those of the Hague Court should authoritatively intervene in cases 
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when the Covenant is broken. We shall assume also that the League 
will promote, however gradually, the advent of a régime of free trade, 
of an international gold standard with the old parities between different 
currencies, of stabilised exchanges and of a free capital market, supple- 
mented by plans for raising incomes, increasing consumption and 
removing natural obstacles to freedom of trade, first among members 
of the League and, tendentially, among all States of the world. We 
shall assume, finally, the gradual abolition and final elimination of all 
hindrances to free emigration. 

Clearly a country like Italy, poor in raw materials and yet rich in 
hard and highly-skilled labour, should find such a League régime, in its 
economic and industrial aspects, an almost irresistible inducement to 
join the League. And indeed, such an economic régime has been always 
envisaged by her greatest economists—Gioia, Cattaneo, Ferrara, 
Pantaleoni, Pareto—as peculiarly demanded by her situation and 
abilities. There can be scarcely any doubt that the immense majority 
of the Italian people would instinctively welcome it, and that it would 
be more easily adopted after a war which almost compels everybody to 
make a new start, and reduces almost to nothing the resistance to change 
from the very few but very powerful industrial and agrarian privileged 
groups, than in normal times after some interval of peace. 

We should, however, greatly deceive ourselves if we were to underrate 
the psychological difficulties of the transition. The British Prime 
Minister said quite rightly that but for one man Italy would not be at 
war with England ; but it is also true that this one man would never 
have succeeded in bringing this about had he not been backed by power- 
ful and influential sections of the Italian people of all classes. We must 
not forget that the Abyssinian War met with favour among millions of 
Italians in America and the great majority of Italians in Britain, in 
‘spite of their being able to know the pros and cons of the question ; that 
the immense majority of Italian internees and pioneers are fanatical 
nationalists in spite of their belonging to the humblest strata and of 
having spent long lives in England and often having made here fortunes 
which they would never have been able to accumulate in their native 
country. Most of them are fanatically anti-British, even though they 
hardly know how to speak Italian. The ground of all this often in- 
articulate hostility, exploited by Fascist propaganda, is economic and 
social far more than national; but the national dose is far from 
negligible. The ignoring of a great past, instead of acting as a great 
inspiration, as in Mazzini’s mind, works as a source of envy and resent- 
ment ; instead of a creative stimulus it acts as a destructive, corrosive 
poison. While the economic functioning of a new League régime would 
slowly heal this state of mind, the healing can only be slow, especially 
in Italy, where we have a youth that since 1915 never knew the working 
of free institutions and has been fascistically trained. It may take a 
long time before defeat may come to be seen as due, not to any British 
malevolence, but to the political unfitness and immoral cynicism of the 
ruling éhte and to the bad system of national education. 

Meanwhile the transition can only be painful and the formation of a 
new ruling class very laborious. We must hope that, between the 
armistice and the peace conference, the house may be quickly cleansed 
of all fifth columnists high and low ; and that in the case of Italy, as in 
that of Germany, the British weakness for gentlemanly manners may 
not once again sabotage the incoming healthy if somewhat rough rulers 
to the exclusive benefit of many who have been the worst enemies of 
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England as well as of Italian freedom up to the last moment, and who 
will then manage to appear as having been only moderate, reasonable 
Fascists, who know how to be in harmony with all successive historic 
fashions. Events have exploded the illusions of those who trusted in 
the Army leaders or in the Royal House to save Italy from disaster : 
they have not even been able to save their own dignity. The gaining of 
the crown of Albania while losing that of Ethiopia is a symbolic anti- 
climax. The Italian flag hoisted beside the Hellenic on the Acropolis, 
“ Teutonico Duce Consentiente,” is another. It is essential that the 
Italians should be left free to wash their dirty linen in the sun, and to 
settle among themselves the question of the responsibility for their 
“ foulest hour.” Above all it is essential that the liberal, progressive 
element, representing the best traditions of the Risorgimento, should 
receive the utmost support from British public opinion, and that no 
Italian government, including people who notoriously adhered to 
Fascism and rendered services to Fascism as generals, judges, journal- 
ists, senators, teachers, M.P.s, or ministers or ambassadors, should be 
trusted. The disavowal must be open and complete. 


The greatest problem will be that of giving Italy a new soul in 
harmony with that of the New Europe as envisaged above. Italians 
will have to consider very deeply the fact that both a monarchical 
thinker and statesman, such as Massimo d’Azeglio, and a republican 
apostle like Mazzini agreed that the Risorgimento had resulted only in 
giving Italy a body, and that she still needed a soul. D’Azeglio said in 
I Miei Ricordi : “ Now that Italy has been made, we must make the 
Italians,” and Mazzini, almost on the eve of his death, called Italy “ a 
mere ghost and a caricature, a body looking for a soul.” Another 
statesman and thinker, Stefano Jacini, warned them already in the 
eighties against the ambition of playing the rôle of a Great Power and 
of a Colonial Power before their bones were made. They will have to 
recognise that their present catastrophe is due to their having yielded 
to such a temptation before having solid bones and, above all, a soul. 
They have become accustomed to have it drummed into their ears and 
brains that Italy had been the wisest of the European nations, and the 
luckiest in avoiding both the Reformation and the French Revolution. 
Such was not the conviction of De Sanctis. His History of Italian 
Literature, the greatest history of the Italian soul, is full of regret that 
Italy has not had a religious revolution. The two greatest thinkers of 
the Risorgimento, Mazzini and Gioberti, from very different stand- 
points did their best to promote such a revolution, as essential to heal 
the dualism between Culture and Character, Intelligence and Con- 
science, created by the collapse of the medieval religious faith and 
deepened by the Renaissance. It is to be hoped that the defeat of the 
Italy symbolised by the period which extends from Crispi to Mussolini 
and by the corrupting rhetoric of d’Annunzio will compel the Italians 
to a deep, fearless self-criticism and to a resumption and rethinking of 
the task pointed out to them by De Sanctis, Mazzini and Gioberti. It 
is to be hoped that some piercing young mind may do for Italy, and in 
a far better way, what Taine endeavoured to do for France with his 
Origines de la France Contemporaine. It is very significant that the 
last English author of a life of Mazzini, despite his Protestant Unitarian 
upbringing, in a letter to the writer, should profess himself as wishing 
for Italy not a Protestant but a Catholic Reformation. With Leo XIII 
the Papacy began the formulation, especially in matters of social and 
international politics, of a rich, far-seeing programme of action, to 
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which the Five Points of Pius XII are the last additions, and owing to 
which Rome stands before us far more living and far more authoritative 
than she was when a hundred years ago Macaulay wrote the famous 
first paragraph of his essay on Ranke’s History of the Popes, and 
refused to associate himself with the facile prophets of her imminent 
downfall.* 

If, taught by suffering, modern Italy were to make her own the task 
pointed out to her by her greatest thinkers and poets, she would put the 
whole civilised world in her debt by providing the common soul 
necessary to make a politically free and unified Europe not a mere 
bureaucratic and diplomatic, but a spiritual living organism witha 
vision and a will. By bracing herself up for such a task instead of 
moaning over her lost African Empire, she would transform her hour of 
shame into her greatest opportunity for real greatness. She would more 
than ever find her soul in daring to lose it, so that she could give, or 
could help to give, a universal self to the civilised world, in order to 
revive in a far higher form the Respublica Christiana. 

ANGELO CRESPI. 


JAURES—ELIXIR OF FRANCE. 


OTHING demonstrates the fundamental apathy of the British 
N pic towards France more clearly than its ignorance of 

Jean Jaurés. There is not one book by or about him in print 
in the English language. While the shelves of our Left bookshops 
groan under translations of the works of German and Russian politicians, 
they contain not a pamphlet, not a leaflet, by the greatest figure of 
the Second International. While the historical works of most writers 
of the French Right are still being published in England, there is still 
no translation of Jaurés’ history of the French Revolution, which is 
worth infinitely more than all that Bainville and Gaxotte ever wrote. 
If there is one man whose memory can anneal the fever of France . 
to-day, one whose policy offers a rallying point even in these desperate 
times, one who in the sordid history of the Third Republic deserves 
the name of statesman, that man is Jaurés. 

In him is combined every tradition that Englishmen love when 
they hear the word France. The small-town background—Jaurés 
was born and bred at Castres, under the shadow of the Montagne Noire 
in the Tarn. The intellectual integrity—he was a Normalien and 
passed out third of his year in the Agrégation examination, the second 
place being won by Henri Bergson. The balance and elegance as a 
writer : “ parmi les millions d’articles suscités par ]’Affaire Dreyfus,” 
wrote Leo Larguier, “ les millions d’articles véhéments, féroces, furieux, 
seuls les siens témoignent de cette dignité, de cette mesure et de cette 
élégance de pensée dont il ne sut jamais—méme en proie a l’indignation 
la plus véhémente—se départir.” The passion and charm as a speaker. 
The French, a nation of orators, had no hesitation about calling 
him the greatest of orators, though we shall have all the difficulty in 
the world about convincing ourselves of this now that he can no 
longer be heard. For oratory depends on the audience as much as 
on the speaker ; it is a relationship created between the two, and if 


* See the chief document of such a formulatién in the very enlightening Penguin 
Special by A. C. F. Beales, The Catholic Church and International Order. 
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we were never in the audience we cannot know what that relationship 
was. 

We must content ourselves with a phrase of his friend Charles 
Rappoport—‘ a current of friendship, of cordiality, established itself 
between the orator and his audience ”—-and with a photograph taken 
from the gas-lit auditorium by Romain Rolland: “TI see his full face 
calm and happy, like that of a kindly bearded ogre ; his small eyes 
bright and smiling ; eyes quick to follow the flight of ideas as to observe 
human nature. I see him pacing up and down the platform, walking 
with heavy steps like a bear, his arms crossed behind his back, turning 
sharply to hurl at the crowd, in his level metallic voice, words like the 
call of a trumpet, which reached the farthest seats in the vast amphi- 
theatre, and went straight to the heart, making the soul of the whole 
multitude leap in one united emotion.” For more concrete evidence 
we are left with the memory only of a period here, a phrase there. 
Just one example is irresistible. Jaurès is talking in the Chambre, 
in 1893, when he was thirty-four, on the lay laws: “Ce que vous 
avez fait, en décrétant ]’instruction purement rationelle, ce que vous 
avez proclamé, c'est que la raison seule suffisait à tous les hommes pour 
la conduite de leur vie. . . . Vous, vous avez interrompu la vieille 
chanson qui berçait la misère humaine, et la misère s’est reveillée avec 
des cris, elle s’est dressée devant vous, et elle réclame aujourd’hui sa 
place, sa large place, au soleil du monde naturel, le seul que vous 
n’ayez point pali.” The first sentence might have been anyone’s ; 
no one but Jaurés could have spoken the second. And what other 
socialist has heard even an echo of “ la vieille chanson qui berçait la 
misère humaine ” ? : 

If Jaurés is in many ways the very epitome of French culture, there 
is also much in him that we would think of rather as typically British. 
His appearance, for instance, which the Rev. James Wallace said was 
_ that of “ a shrewd farmer from the Ayr or Lanark market ” (though it 

appeared to Leo Larguier as “ celui d’un bourgeois français, bonhomme 
et discret, qu’on ne remarque point”). And his tendency to take the 
middle course—a tendency which brought him into conflict with the 
apostles of Guesde and of violent class-war, though they counted the 
majority of French socialists at that time, and also with the Gradualists, 
who favoured the merging of Socialism into parliamentary Liberalism. 
This capacity for compromise was, in reality, as with the best English- 
men, a capacity for synthesis. As R. C. K. Ensor wrote in an anthology, 
Jaurès, “ though classed as a reformist, is really a synthesiser, trying 
to combine adroitly the best of both schools. While accepting a 
solidarity of classes, he insists that the operation of a conscious 
organised proletariat class is indispensable in politics. While pur- 
suing reforms step by step, he insists that the steps shall always be 
presented to the electorate as parts of a staircase. While defending 
alliances with other parties, he has always insisted that the Socialist 
party shall remain a separate one. In these respects his method 
differs from that of many kindred English progressives more funda- 
mentally than they are always aware.” 

Then there is his extraordinary generosity, a generosity which has 
no counterpart in French politics, but is of the very stuff of English 
public life. In all the back-biting and bitter animosity of French 
party politics and journalism, he never, in thirty years of continuous 
speaking and writing, made a personal attack. The counterpart of 
this generosity was a fundamental optimism which, since it often ran 
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counter to the conclusions of his reason, was perhaps his greatest 
weakness. It was this optimism which forced him to believe, right 
up to the end of July, 1914, in the will of the German people for peace 
. and in the determination of the organised German workers not to go 
to war at the Kaiser’s behest. No other French students of German 
affairs shared this faith, and Charles Andler was right in insisting that 
the anti-militarism of German social-democracy was only word-deep, 
and that the whole tone of their references to war was changing as 
the sands ran down to August, 1914. That optimism that was so 
foreign to the French has always had its adherents in England—before 
the last war in the crowds that scoffed at Lord Roberts, before this 
war in the politicians who insisted that the German workers would 
never follow Hitler through another Armageddon, and in the present 
war among those who would still appeal to the pacifism of German 
social democracy and men of good will. 

If we can see something British about the appearance and political 
temperament of Jaurés, we must also like to claim something that was 
un-French about his death. It was on the last evening of July, 1914, 
when, after a long day urging members of the Government for a final 
effort for peace, he took an hour off for dinner before going back to 
the Humanité offices to write his leader. The editor of the Bonnet 
Rouge showed somebody a snapshot of his daughter. Jaurés asked 
to see it and complimented the young father on the child. At that 
moment he was killed by a shot fired from the street. It was a death 
such as Fleet Street dreams are made on. 

It is futile to translate Jaurés into terms of nationality. He was 
the incarnation of democratic France and the reflection of democratic 
Britain precisely because he typified that European culture which, 
in a dim, distressed way, we are now fighting to preserve. The only 
other statesman who can be taken as typical of that culture is Thomas 
Masaryk, and between Masaryk and Jaurés these are remarkable 
parallels. Not only did each choose Plato as the subject of his doctoral 
dissertation, not only was each a don at a provincial university, but 
each first came into the public eye as the protagonist of a cause célèbre 
which had nothing to do with the political cause with which he came 
to be identified in history. Masaryk’s attack on the Königinhof 
Documents and Jaurés’ championship of Dreyfus were both con- 
demned by their party organisations as being contrary to the interests 
of their cause. To this Masaryk and Jaurés each gave the same 
answer : Truth and justice demanded the exposure of the Documents 
and of the anti-Dreyfus conspiracy, and the party that will not join 
in the vindication of truth and justice will not survive. Finally, each 
took for his slogan Humanity. ‘‘ If Socialism means love of Humanity, 
then I am a Socialist,” said Masaryk ; and Jaurès, searching for a title 
for his newspaper, could find nothing more apt than L'Humanité. 
These parallels could easily be carried too far ; temperaments as well 
as circumstances were different: there was a warmth about Jaurés 
that Masaryk lacked, a philosophical reserve about the Slovak that 
had no counterpart in the Frenchman. But both were Europeans in 
a sense in which no other statesman of the twentieth century has been. 

One aspect of Jaurés’ work deserves more than a pious attention 
to-day, namely, his attitude towards war and peace. At a time when, 
as in 1935-39, Communists were welcoming the prospect of war as a 
precipitant of world revolution, he gave this prophetic warning: “ From 
a European war there may well spring Revolution, and the ruling classes 
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will do well to ponder that ; but war may equally well be followed for 
a long period by crises of counter-revolution, of furious reaction, of 
exasperated nationalism, of suffocating dictatorship, and of militarism 
on a monstrous scale. And we have no wish to play at that game of 
barbarous chance, we have no wish to risk all on the throw of the dice 
of war.” 

At a time when, as in the nineteen-thirties, all doctrinaire Socialists 
were thinking in terms of a facile and pharisaic internationalism, Jaurès 
was a patriot. “ I can speak here [to the Second International] without 
inconsistency or embarrassment both as an international socialist and 
as a son of that France who has doubtless in the course of her long 
history been guilty of many faults . . . but who, in spite of all aber- 
rations, all intoxications, and all shortcomings, has regardlessly given 
the best of her blood for the greatest of causes ; France, who was the 
first to break the chains of the old feudal and absolutist world, and to 
combat the new egoism of bourgeois civilisation ; France who puts at 
the service of humanity such admirable gifts : a subtle and profound 
culture, an instinct for democracy and republicanism, clarity of thought 
and of will, rapidity of-decision, the élan of sympathy ; France who 
to-day, brought back by the hard march of events and the salutary 
growth of other nations to a more exact appreciation of the rôle of 
each and of all, remains one of the great forces of human progress and 
of working-class liberation, a force both necessary and inviolable, 
determined, within the limits of her duty, not to countenance either 
violation or humiliation.” 

At a time when, as in 1919-39, bread-and-butter Trade Unionists 
were thinking in terms of their profit-and-loss accounts within their 
own countries and neglecting contact with the foreigner, Jaurés called 
his party “the French Section of the Workers’ International.” He 
devoted from as early as 1903 his best energies to the excruciating 
round of international committee-work and conferences, realising that 
the hope for peace lay in the collaboration of socialist parties all over 
the world, particularly of German Social-Democracy with English, 
Belgian, and French. But in all this preaching there was none of that 
specious appeal for unity which Mussolini and Hitler on one hand, and 
Stalin on the other were to make with such success in a later generation. 
“Socialists must choose between a crushing planetary bureaucracy 
and a federation of nations harmoniously associated in the common 
work of humanity.” That cri de cæur of 1941 was made by Jaurès 
in 1904. 

eee at a time when, as in the whole between-war period, sup- 
porters of the Left Wing of every feather were devoting no thought at 
all to military preparation, Jaurés knew that France might be attacked 
and was determined that, if that attack came, she must be prepared 
materially as well as morally to defend herself with all the might of 
her people—prepared to fight not in aggression, but in defence. He 
realised as well as anyone the difficulty of the distinction—“‘it is 
almost impossible to know who is the true aggressor at the moment 
when the conflict breaks out,” he wrote in L’Humanité in 1905. But 
he provided a definition of aggression which it was to take the League 
of Nations ten years to excogitate when he insisted that the acid test 
is the willingness of the disputant to submit to arbitration. Because 
he, the philosopher, the don, the man of peace, realised this, he set 
himself to a study of military technique such as no British socialist 
until Tom Wintringham has so much as attempted. It is typical of 
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the realism of the man that the first volume of the great work he had 
planned on the Socialist Organisation of France, the only one to be 
completed and published, was L’Armée Nouvelle. 

The book was not concerned only with military means, but with 
ends as well. British statesmen now scratching their heads for a 
peace-aims formula might as well lift one from L’Armée Nouvelle as 
from anywhere else : “ It is only by the free federation of autonomous 
nations which have given up the exercise of military force and have 
submitted themselves to the rules of law that human unity can be 
realised. But it will not be by the suppression of national life, but by 
its ennoblement. Nations will rise to be part of humanity without 
losing any of their independence, of their integrity, of the liberty of 
their own genius.” And we may well ponder this: “. . . the double 
and indivisible duty of maintaining peace by all the means in their 
power, and by defending the integrity of all nations. Yes, of main- 
taining peace by all the means of action open to the proletariat, even 
by a great international strike, even by revolution.” 

“Monsieur Jaurès, c'est l’ Allemagne,” bellowed Charles Maurras 
in L’Action Française, and the cry was taken literally by an assassin. 
If Jaurès had lived ... Only one thing can be said as a certainty : 
he would have been four years younger than Pétain. 


J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 


PARACELSUS AFTER FOUR 
CENTURIES. 


ERSONALITIES living in the twilight of a transitional age 
Peren rank among the most interesting men in the history of 

human genius. It is remarkable to see how their intellect works, 
how daringly they aspire to something new and unheard of, and on the 
other hand allow themselves to be fascinated by doctrines already 
obsolete and contradictory to all the new things they have found and 
of which they are very proud. Such a man of strange contrasts was 
Paracelsus, famous and notorious in his days. To-day, 400 years 
after his death, we can regard him sine ira et studio and do justice to 
his scientific researches without prejudice to his character. 

Paracelsus was born towards the end of the fifteenth century near 
Einsiedeln, the ancient place of pilgrimage amidst the wildly romantic 
mountains of Central Switzerland, where legends about him as a 
miracle worker have been handed down to the present day. His name 
was Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenheim, Paracelsus being, so far 
as we know, a humanistic translation of Hohenheim. His father was a 
physician, and with him he left his native mountains in his early 
boyhood. ‘They migrated to Carinthia, where his father lived for some 
decades in the little town of Villach. Paracelsus made up his mind to 
become a physician, but we know that he devoted much time also to 
alchemistic studies, as did all the “ scientists ” of that age. He under- 
took, however, real research work in silver mines in that country, 
where his mind was set aflame by the secrets of chemistry on which 
he stumbled. Then he studied at different universities, in Germany, 
Italy, and France, nowhere satisfied with the teaching and methods of 
physicians and scientists. For many years he wandered from country 
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to country and thus visited nearly all Europe. Everywhere he en- 
deavoured to learn and to heal, even taking part in battles in order to 
improve his surgical knowledge. “Science,” he declared, “is not 
locked up in one’s fatherland, but scattered far and wide about the 
earth. It has to be collected and taken wherever it is. A physician 
must wander about, and if he wanders far, he learns much and experi- 
ences much.” Such was his proud reply to his adversaries who cast 
suspicion upon his wanderings. Perhaps to make them angry he added 
that he had learned, not only from physicians, but also from barbers, 
women, in monasteries, from clever and simple people alike. 

The culminating point of his life was his stay at Basle from 1526 to 
1528, where he was the city physician and a Professor at the University. 
How he obtained that post we cannot tell. But we know from certain 
letters which have survived that he cured the famous printer Froben, 
at whose house in Basle Erasmus and other men of influence were 
frequent visitors, so that he may have got the post by these con- 
nections. This interlude, however, did not last very long, because the 
physicians of the old school opposed him violently, decrying him as an 
adventurer, an impostor, a Luther Medicorum. Other conservative 
scholars also insulted him very gravely. A certain Dutch Professor 
called him a Magus Monstrosus, a superstitious and impious cheat, a 
horrid monster. He appealed several times to the authorities of Basle, 
but in the end had to give in and even to flee to Colmar in Alsace, where 
he stayed only a short time before beginning his wanderings again. 
Almost every year we find him at a different place, and for some time 
he lived in his native mountains. He died at Salzburg, on September 
24, 1541. 

Why did Paracelsus experience the fate of all intellectual revolu- 
tionaries ? Which ancient sanctuaries did he desecrate? He raised 
his voice against that almost 2,000-year-old scientific tradition which 
still swore by the physical.and medical doctrines of Aristotle and 
Galen. Such a destructive enterprise was too much for the respectable 
doctors of Basle in their medieval attire. (While Paracelsus derided 
their gowns, they retaliated by saying that he looked like a coachman 
in his clothes.) And when he, in order to put a stop to corruption, even 
demanded that the knowledge of chemists should be controlled, and 
that physicians should not be business partners to chemists, he struck 
at the root of an old evil, attacking what most men cherish as most 
holy, money, for which they hated him even more. They thought it 
unbearable impudence when in his lectures he declined to, explain the 
medical books of ancient times: that, he argued, was the business of 
philologists, not of physicians, and he continued to explain to his 
pupils his own doctrines and experiments. Because he said that Galen, 
though having been the cleverest physician and scientist of his time, 
was obsolete and could not be used as an oracle; that one has to do 
research and observe Nature oneself ; that only the Codex Nature was 
valid (“ medicine originates from experience, what the book of Nature 
teaches is true, what is written on paper is only letters ’’) ; because he 
uttered such blasphemies (it was really blasphemies, for his dogmatic 
opponents went so far in their deification of Galen as to say he was 
right even if his teachings were in evident contradiction to certain 
later experiences) : he was bitterly assailed by the die-hards. For a 
long time they had been collecting material for an accusation against 
him. Among the many pupils he found in Basle there were also all 
sorts of spies who were.busy taking down what could be used against 
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him. One fine Sunday the dignified doctors of Basle affixed pamphlets 
to several of the churches of the town in which Galen himself abused 
Paracelsus in classical distichs as a mad brain and a raving scoundrel. 
Paracelsus answered no less sharply, for his books are seasoned with 
much acid polemics. If his tone seems sometimes almost unbearable, 
we must remember that highly abusive language was the rule in the 
academic quarrels of that age and that the various opponents in 
Reformation times also abused each other in a disgusting way. 

Paracelsus’ epoch-making achievement was to revive the principle 
of research in medicine, for it had been long forgotten. The scientists 
of antiquity were no dogmatists in the sense of blindly accepting the 
opinions of their predecessors. Of what he specially taught only very 
little is tenable to-day. It is a mixture of attempts at an empirical 
chemistry and medicine, and fantastic notions in which he differs 
comparatively little from the alchemists whom he so bitterly fought. 
He acted according to his formula: “ The purpose of chemistry is not 
to make real gold but medicines.”’ But his positive teachings and the 
results he thought to have found are not of much use to the science 
of to-day. 

He found as valid the teachings of Aristotle and Galen of the four 
elements, fire, water, earth, and air, which, they thought, are produced 
by different combinations of the original qualities of warm and cold, 
moist and dry. The different mixture of the four cardinal humours 
conditions the four temperaments and the different illnesses of man. 
These teachings Paracelsus declares to be wrong, rightly objecting that 

_heat and cold are only qualities and not substances. According to him, 
everything originates from three chemical principles which he calls 
Sulphur, Mercurius, and Sal. What is burning in the body is Sulphur, 
what is smoking is Mercurius, what remains as ashes is Sal. Whilst 
newer chemistry has abandoned Sulphur and Mercurius, it took over 
the notion of Sal, though regarding it as something quite different. 
As this Sal, the ashes, is evidently something indestructible, Paracelsus 
says there must be substances in it which mean life- and healing-force. 
Therefore he took from the ashes of various chemical experiments a 
great number of his medicines which, we are told, caused his great 
successes as a physician. 

In the chemistry and medicine of this man who was famous and 
outlawed as a quack the notion of the Quinta Essentia of things plays a 
great part. He calls it the “ Virtue of the things ” ; it is to him the 
best part, the true nature of the things, and endowed with healing 
power. But the Quinte Essentie are contained only in very small 

' quantities in the earthly things, more perfect in the metals, less so in 

flesh and plants. Therefore he ascribes the greatest healing power to 
the metals. He gives all sorts of directions as to how to extract and 
use as medicine these Quinte Essentiæ, and again wesee him, inisolated 
flashes of mind, anticipating chemical methods and opinions of modern 
times ; yet on the whole he produces fantastic statements about 
elixirs, arcana and the like. He is of opinion that for every illness of 

Nature there is a definite remedy which must be sought and found. 

He says that in our stomach there is, so to say, a chemical laboratory, 

_ but he speaks in this connection of an alchemist being active in the 

stomach, now advantageously, now disadvantageously, in which case 
we are getting ill. “ Alchimia ” is a very comprehensive notion to him. 

God Himself he calls a great alchemist. 

When Paracelsus tries to express in a few words the principles by 
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which he is guided in his researches he says that they are founded on 
four columns: Philosophy, Astronomy, Alchemy, and Virtue. Philo- 
sophy is to him naturally Christian philosophy, no more the scholasti- 
cism influenced by Aristotle, but purified Christian theology. Astronomy 
is to him not wholly as what we understand it to-day, for he mixes 
purely astronomical with astrological ideas, declares man to be a 
microcosm and his illnesses caused only half by earthly circumstances, 
half by sidereal ones, by disturbances of the astral spirit of life. Where- 
fore, he says, it is absolutely necessary for the physician to have a 
knowledge of astronomy in order to cure illnesses. Alchemy with him 
is sometimes the old, sometimes a more modern, notion which, 
in a still uncertain way, anticipates some things in modern natural 
science and chemistry. Virtue means Christian morals, and it seems 
that he practised them much more than many of his colleagues who 
fought him so vindictively. He collected no riches on his almost life- 
long wanderings. 

Paracelsus’ teachings show a more or less intimate relation to certain 
teachings of the philosophers of the Renaissance. He, too, believes in 
a trinity of worlds which, in modern terms, we should call the sensuous, 
the intellectual, the metaphysical world. These worlds, however, do 
not stand in antagonism over against each other, and by expressing 
this he is unconscious of deviating from medieval Christianity which 
taught a sharp dualism. For he believes that the three worlds influence 
each other sympathetically, that in all of them the same things can be 
found in different forms of expression, that the respective counterparts 
in heaven and on earth effect a curative exchange of powers. These 
thoughts lead Paracelsus to the essence of magic, which to him has a 
double face. It is, on the one hand, the century-old spell and super- 
stition, and accordingly we find the absurdest mysterious directions 
how magic can be utilised. On the other hand, he says that magical 
astronomy is important, but perhaps it is still more important to com- 
prehend the effect of sunlight and sunheat on man and plants. Thus we 
see him again and again vacillating between old fantastic ideas and 
modern knowledge. His method, in short—not his opinions—is a 
landmark in the history of chemistry and medicine, that method 
which made him choose the revolutionary individualistic device : 
Alterius ne sit qui suus esse potest. 

J. LESSER. 
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THE NEXT SURPRISE ? 


T became known at the beginning of November that in September the 
[sin Government had asked the British Government, as an ally, 

to declare war on Finland ; and that in October the Russian Govern- 
ment had demanded also that the British Government should declare 
war on Rumania and Hungary. Beneath the surface of those formal 
demands some slight tension was to be observed. The main cause of 
discomfort was that Russia had hardly concealed her disappointment 
and. her surprise over the British failure to open up a second land front 
in Europe. It was natural that Russia should want relief from the 
German pressure, and that she should regard a second land front in 
Europe as the only immediate method of affording such relief. She was 
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not impressed by the argument that Britain’s effective rôle was to master 
the Axis Powers on the sea and in the air, and not to do anything so 
foolish as to risk a large expeditionary force against enormous odds, the 
only probable result of which would be the decimation of Britain’s 
relatively small man-power. Russia demanded British action, at all costs, 
in Europe. Mr. Stalin, addressing the Moscow Soviet on November 6th 
last, when the twenty-fourth anniversary of the October Revolution was 
celebrated, openly referred to the Russian feeling of chagrin. “ We must 
not forget,” he said, “that at the present time there are no British or 
American armies on the Continent which could wage war with the 
Germans. . . . The Germans, considering themselves safe in the West, have 
been able to throw their whole weight against us. Our country is waging 
a war of liberation alone. ...?” He added, moreover, that ‘ our adver- 
saries are not only Germans but also the Finns, Rumanians, Italians and 
Hungarians.” Wistfully he observed: “There is no doubt that the 
absence of a second front is making the enemy’s task easier, but we hope 
that a second front will be established, and that it will be established in 
the near future, thus relieving the task of the Russian army.” 

It is one of the characteristics of the present Government in Russia to 
be slightly more suspicious even than most Governments. The simul- 
taneous negotiations conducted in the fatal summer of 1939, openly with 
the British and secretly with the German Government, and issuing in the 
disastrous Russo-German Pact, were one symptom of the Russian distrust 
of both parties. Now that Russia has becomie, under the force of events, 
an open ally of Britain and an open enemy of Germany, the old suspicions 
have not died, but tend to be concentrated on Britain. Have they not yet 
learnt in Britain, it is being asked, that Germany, whose chief military 
strength is on land, must be beaten on land? Has Britain no strategic 
plan? Why, during the first four months of the Russo-German War, did 
not Britain land an army in Europe, in several places in Europe, to distract 
German strength from the East and thus to enable Russia to take the 
offensive? Was it not Mr. Churchill who always exposed the danger of 
allowing Germany to deal with her victims one by one? Why, then, did 
the British politicians stand by while Germany invaded Russia and even 
warn the people of Britain that it would be their turn next, thus inci- 
dentally advertising the fact that Britain could not invade the Continent, 
but believed Germany to be capable of invading Britain? If Britain was 
unable to seek combat with Germany when Germany’s forces were con- 
centrated in Russia, how could she hope to accept combat when Germany’s 
forces were free to concentrate on Britain? Not that Russia accepted the 
possibility of defeat ; she merely argued the case from what she under- 
stood to be the British hypothesis. And if Britain really was unable to 
help Russia militarily by creating a second front in Europe, could she not 
even: give political support by breaking off relations with Russia’s 
enemies: with the three States, Finland, Rumania and Hungary whose 
troops were fighting against Russia, an ally of Britain, on Russian soil ? 
If Britain was an ally, were not Russia’s enemies Britain’s enemies also ? 
In short, was the British Government, were the British people, sincere in 
wanting Russia to contribute to the defeat of Germany, or were they as 
afraid of a Bolshevik as of a Nazi victory ? 

Such questions were asked, though not publicly, by Russia’s politicians. 
What was the truth? Britain is a small country. Her available man- 
power between the ages of 20 and 40 amounts to about 4 million. If 
x million be absorbed by the air force, 500,000 by the navy and merchant 
navy, how many are left? The island fortress must be manned. In 
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addition: to the front in the air, there is a front in the Atlantic, in Africa, 
in the Mediterranean, in the Middle East, potentially in the Far East. 
_ Even if Britain had the ships, she had not the men for a big Continental 
adventure. Until Russia was attacked, it looked as though it was Britain 
who fought alone against many enemies, those enemies being even helped 
by supplies from neutral Russia. But why could not Britain at least 
declare war on those small States who were Britain’s enemies because 
they were Russia’s enemies? In this war the British Government has had 
its full share of quandaries. Before war could be declared on Finland, 
Rumania and Hungary, the Dominions would have to be consulted ; the 
United States would have to be consulted (because it is a principle of 
British policy always to consult the -United States, whose help, especially 
naval, is now beginning to be felt, and whose co-operation may be of 
decisive effect) ; other allies, for instance Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, 
who were concerned about our relations with Rumania and Hungary 
would have to be consulted, even though the value of Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia as allies is in present circumstances largely nominal. 

Such consultations did in fact take place. With what results? Australia 
was at the moment much concerned about the chances of war in the 
Pacific. In that matter Russia was involved. Would Russia agree to 
forcing Japan’s hand, instead of allowing Japan to choose her own 
moment for action? Russia had some difficulty about Japan because her 
hands were already full, just as Britain had some difficulty about Con- 
tinental Europe because her hands were already full. There were wheels 
within wheels. Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia for instance were aiming 
at Balkan solidarity. They had views on the subterranean political war 
which might make both Rumania and Hungary a liability and a snare to 
Germany, unless those countries were irretrievably stabilised as an ally 
of Germany by a British declaration of war upon them. Already the 
Slovak troops fighting in Russia had been withdrawn from the front 
because their loyalty to Germany, when forced to fight against Slavs, was 
more even than doubtful. Rumanian resentment against virtual occupa- 
tion and enslavement by Germany was rising. Were such potential assets 
to be thrown away by a precipitate and unwise perpetuation of Rumania, 
Hungary and Finland in the wrong camp? On the other hand it might be 
argued, and was argued by Russia, that a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush. In the existing situation Rumania and Finland together were 
not only helping Germany in the fighting line, north and south, but by 
releasing German troops from duty behind the lines enabled Germany to 
put an additional thirty divisions of her own best troops into the fighting 
line in circumstances where Germany was beginning to feel the pinch of 
man-power. The present moment, argued the Russians, was a reality, 
future contingencies a gamble. Britain had made herself an ally of 
Russia. The challenge to her loyalty and honesty of purpose was inescap- 
able. What of the United States? Mr. Cordell Hull, the United States 
Secretary of State, revealed to his Press conference on November 3rd the 
fact that the United States had presented a sort of ultimatum to Finland, 
demanding that Finland make peace with Russia, or lose “ the.friendship 
of the United States.” Hitler, who was the man controlling Finland, may 
thereby have ‘been impressed ; but it is hardly likely. Moreover, even 
American opinion could hardly escape a certain obvious tu quoque. If it 
were found impossible to eliminate, instead of perpetuating, Finland, 
Rumania and Hungary as fighting enemies—an alternative solution which 
the British Government agreed would be preferable—and if, therefore, 
the United States were constrained to counsel the British Government to 
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accept the resultant logic by declaring war on those three States, did the 
logic end there? The argument for Britain’s declaring war on Russia’s 
enemies was precisely the same as the argument for America’s declaring 
war on Britain’s enemies. Could the United States advise the one and 
refuse the other? The formal fact that Britain was an ally of Russia, 
whereas the United States was not an “ ally ” of Britain, was an obviously 
uninteresting formality by contrast with the substantial facts. Mr. 
Roosevelt in words had clearly and persistently established Britain as a 
friend, Germany as an enemy. Quibbling about the form as distinct from 
the substance was hardly to be thought of in the conduct of a dignified 
Great Power. German propaganda lost no opportunity of playing up to 
Russian suspicions. The British object, it was suggested, was to annex 
the Caucasian oil fields for herself, so that with those already annexed in 
Tran she might corner the world’s oil. 

Such questions, such problems, such suspicions, such propaganda were 
the not very exalted subject of the world’s diplomacy in the third month 
of the third year of this devastating war. It is also an incalculable war. 
In November 1941 the pundits were as bewildered as they had been at any 
time since the war started. The next surprise—for the chief upshots 
of the war so far had all of them been a surprise to most people—was an 
object of baffling speculation. It was the more baffling in proportion as the 
speculator was well informed. No one could penetrate the fog in which 
the future was enveloped, any more than the three major events so far 
experienced could have been foreseen ; the quick collapse of France and 
her virtual crossing over, during the actual course of the war, from one 
side to the other ; the decisive victory of the R.A.F. over a numerically 
overwhelming Luftwaffe in the Battle of Britain and the consequent pre- 
vention of a German invasion of Britain at a time when Britain possessed 
neither an organised army nor any equipment ; and the German invasion 
of Russia. All three of those events had a large element of surprise in 
them: or was Providence determined to chasten Great Britain, but at 
the same time to save her from actual defeat? In the autumn of 1941 
Germany had overrun the whole continent of Europe as well as a vast 
expanse of European Russia. She had more tanks and guns than the rest 
of the world put together. After Russia, it was whispered, would come 
Britain’s turn. Yet twice already the bogey of a broadside German 
attack on a relatively weak Britain (first after Dunkirk, second when 
Germany decided to invade Russia) had been laid. If the Germans could 
stabilise the Eastern front, what was to prevent a German broadside 
attack, for the third time of asking, upon Britain? Of course the British 
politicians, for obvious reasons, good in strategy, continued to make our 
flesh creep by keeping alive the prospect of a German invasion of Britain. 
Creeping flesh prevents excessive sleep. Would the Germans, who had 
lost men in Russia on a serious scale, go on with their eyes open to lose 
men in Britain again on a serious scale? Would they even be able to do 
so? Tanks, guns, aeroplanes can be replaced: if Germany’s monster 
supply of such things should ever feel the need of replacement. Only men 
could not be replaced. If Britain tried to land 2 million men on coasts 
bristling with guns and traps, through waters thick with mines, Hitler’s 
first reaction no doubt would be to throw up his cap in glee. Would Hitler, 
instead of for his part doing anything so foolish as to attempt an invasion 
of Britain, call his European conference, announce the establishment of 
the new order in Europe and in European Russia, declare that, so far as 
he was concerned, the war was over, and invite Great Britain either to 
accept the established fact or to make her grand assault upon the fortress 
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of Europe? Or would Russia still be able to reverse the tide of war ? Had 
Germany by her triumphant and spectacular success in Russia paid so 


heavily in men that she had ensured her own ultimate defeat, as she did 


by her comparable break through on the Western front in the spring and 
summer of 1918? Could the occupied countries by discontent or even by 
revolt cause serious embarrassment to Germany ? Would Italy break her 
fetters? Would Bishop von Galen in Germany tip the scale of the 
incipient Christian revolt in Europe against the godless doctrines of 
Nazism? These were the questions that exercised men’s speculation in 
the autumn of 1941. | 

The normal and habitual thunderings of the political leaders of course 
went on uninterruptedly, and all the more thunderingly, because the 
prospects were so baffling for all of them. In the first week of November, 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin and- Hitler all made important speeches, 
which will all be forgotten in due course. On November 6th President 
Roosevelt said : “ The people of this country insist on their right to join 
in the common defence.” He was pursuing his purpose of educating 
American people to make some more impressive and more direct contri- 
bution to the defeat of Hitler. He also said: “ In the process of working 
and fighting for victory, however, we must never forget the goal which is 
beyond victory. Defeat of Hitlerism is necessary so that there may be 
freedom ; but this war, like the last war, will produce nothing but destruc- 
tion unless we prepare for the future now, unless we plan now for the 
better world we aim to build.” An excellent warning, for the dragon’s 
teeth of the next war are always sown during present war. Mr. Churchill 
on November 7th said: ‘‘ The resolution of the British people is uncon- 
querable. Neither sudden violent shock nor long provoking strain can or 
will alter our course. No country made more strenuous efforts to avoid 
being drawn into this war, but I dare say we shall be found ready and 
anxious to prosecute it when some of those who provoked it are talking 
vehemently about peace.” Therein Mr. Churchill diagnosed an abiding 
characteristic of the British breed of men: but, from a philosophic point 
of view, hardly did justice to the sort of truth that Mr. Roosevelt had 
hinted at, for Munich week in 1938 had already been too late to avoid 
the consequences of former shortcomings. The dragon’s teeth had been 
sown many years before. Mr. Stalin on November 6th, in the speech 
already referred to, said many interesting things. He interpreted the Hess 
flight to Britain as an abortive attempt to create an Anglo-German front 
against Russian communism. He declared that Russia was fighting, not 
only in self-defence, but to free Europe from Nazism. “ We have no 
intention,” he said, “ of seizing foreign countries or of invading other 
peoples, either in Europe or in Asia. Our aim is to help the oppressed 
peoples of Europe. We do not wish to interfere with the internal affairs 
of other countries. Our task is to give them freedom.” He contrasted 
Hitler with Napoleon, much to Hitler’s detriment in a military sense. 
“We are told,” he said, “ that Hitler acts like Napoleon, and is like 
Napoleon in everything. I can tell you that Hitler no more resembles 
Napoleon than a kitten resembles a lion.” He expressed unshaken con- 
fidence in Russia’s ability to defeat Germany, predicting the fall of 
Nazism within a year (“ another few months, another half year, one year 
perhaps, Hitlerite Germany must burst under the weight of her own 
crime ”), and made this threat: “ The German invaders want a war of 
annihilation. They will get it. From now on our task is to exterminate 
all invaders who penetrate our territory.” What is manifestly true is that 
Germany has attacked an adversary whose principles do not include the 
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Christian ideal of loving one’s enemies. In his turn Hitler on November 8th 
announced that “ We have one aim. It embraces the Continent. In the 
first instance our Fatherland, and then, beyond that, also all those who 
live in the same indigence as we. I am convinced that then this Continent 
will not be the second in the world, but will remain, as it used to be, the 
first.” In answer to Roosevelt’s allegation of a German plan to abolish 
all religions in the world, he said: “I have other things to do than to 
occupy myself with childish nonsense or stupidities. Besides, what kind 
of religions there are in the world and the attitude of the nations to them 
do not interest me at all. That interests only the American President. In 
the German Reich and according to our ideas, everyone wins salvation in 
his own fashion.” Hitler’s one-time confident attacks on religion had now 
given place to a somewhat weak and defeatist attitude of disinterestedness, 

Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin and Hitler had all spoken within forty-eight 
hours of each other. Propaganda in all countries thus doggedly pursued 
its habitual slogans, though the circumstances in certain essential respects 
had changed. Stalin’s voice was now added to those of the democratic 
leaders in the cry for liberty, as his massed armies still held, though they 
yielded ground, against the invader. Japan was not yet belligerently 
involved in the major struggle, nor was the United States. But actively 
or inactively, directly or indirectly, the war now enveloped the greater 
part of the world. What was called ultimate victory was still proclaimed 
on all sides to be the goal. Yet those whose only policy was to wait and 
see, in the confident expectation that something would turn up, could 
show some reason for their optimism. The situation throughout the world 
was too grotesque for wise men to exclude the possibility of explosive 
upshots, though wise men refrained from prophesying how or where the 
explosions might take place. For five months the German hordes had 
plunged deeper and deeper into Russia, incurring hideous losses in men. 
The further they plunged, the greater became Germany’s liability in 
occupied territory, the weaker her effective power. What was Germany’s 
ultimate strategic object, if she had one? Cursed with the weight of her 
own tanks she had been driven irresistibly east, west, north and south, 
and her last state was always worse than her first. No nation to-day is 
more enslaved than Germany. She must follow her tanks, wherever they 
lead. They lead her into greater and greater discomfort, into surer and 
surer disaster in the end. Russia, who, more than two years before, had 
precipitated the war in Europe by her deal with Germany, and who had 
spent the first two years of the war hoping that she herself would escape, 
to that end handing out sops to Hitler in the form of vital war supplies 
needed by him, now found herself a chief objective of Hitler’s ever crazier 
blows, the supplies formerly handed over to him now being turned to use 
against herself. Britain, whose man-power was small compared with the 
monster armies now locked in battle and whose resources in men and 
ships were strained to the full, could not directly answer Russia’s cry for 
help. The United States (though it now looks as if at any moment this 
phase might be transformed into full belligerency) continued to make 
vicarious war, her President in words blasting Hitler’s cause, the while 
his Congress remained at peace with Hitler. Japan blew hot and blew 
cold, apparently as yet unable to decide whether to gamble on the possible 
permanence of American pacifism and of British and Russian preoccupa- 
. tion. Italy put out a deal of fiery propaganda against the “ Jewish 
plutocrats ” who, as she alleged, constituted the diseased backbone of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, the while she herself was as effectively annexed as was 
France by Hitler’s invading legions. The vast stretches of non-German 
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Europe and of Western Russia had to be kept in subjection by a German 
man-power whose reserves had seriously dwindled both because of the 
fantastic extent of the territory conquered, and of the losses sustained, 
especially in Russia, during the process of conquest. There was no doubt 
of the discontent, unrest, even lack of food in the worlds that Hitler had 
conquered and now had to keep conquered. 

What was more formidable, there was emerging something like a 
Christian front against the Nazis throughout the subjugated countries, 
including Germany herself, whose Christians have never in their hearts 
submitted to Hitler’s pagan ambitions. What was ultimately to emerge 
from so chaotic a scene, spread over so large a part of the earth’s surface ? 
Could the Christian front make any practical difference to Nazi strength ? 
How did Russia fit in with the motives of Christian front brought 
into being by Hitler’s attacks upon Christianity? Was there any single 
line of honest thought that could be pursued on either side to justify the 
blind persistence in destruction? While infuriated American women 
pelted Lord Halifax with eggs—the while British women could think of 
a better use for eggs—other Americans talked about defending, or helping 
Britain to defend, the freedom of the seas. What is this “ freedom of the 
seas ” that we defend by the competitive sinking of ships? The Japanese 
talked of being encircled by the A B C D Powers (America, Britain, China, 
the Dutch East-Indies). The Germans having attempted to destroy 
Christianity, now, in one department of their propaganda, pretended to 
be defending Christianity against Russian atheism. The Russians cried 
for liberty against the menace of the “ fascist” dictatorships, their cry 
echoing from the paradoxical background of their own bolshevik dictator- 
ship. The British were fighting for their lives (which was true) for liberty 
and democracy (which was-more or less true), and for Christianity (which 
was true only in a mystical sense). 

Of all the issues that were featured in the several competitive thrusts of 
propaganda, that of “ fighting for Christianity ” was the most muddled, 
yet potentially the most important. One of the oddities of the war is the 
fact that British official propaganda has steadily fought shy of the 
Christian argument. Britain, despite her many national qualities, is not 
characteristically a Christian country. Religion is weak in the land. But 
when Hitler pronounces, as he has in the past pronounced, his antagonism 
to the Christian religion, there is presented to British propaganda a 
gratuitous opportunity to exploit a valuable opening. Britain may be 
only lukewarm in its positive Christianity, but at any rate there are many 
truly Christian people in the country, and the cause of religious freedom 
is normally defended as hotly as any other form of freedom, even by 
people who have never thought of Christianity as a practical motive in their 
own lives. The prevailing blindness of British official quarters about the 
bearing of the Christian argument upon what is happening in the world — 
is all the more remarkable when-that argument so clearly militates against 
the Nazi cause. Why are the British people left in ignorance of the wave 
of Christian feeling that is surging against the Nazi leaders from one end 
of Europe to the other, even in Germany? The failure to exploit it is one 
of the most striking examples of British lack of imagination. The whole 
course of history during the past 2,000 years proves that Christianity is 
the only impregnable thing on earth: ‘and Hitler has invited, and is 
getting, the organised opposition of Christians throughout the world. 
Bishop von Galen, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Münster, this very 
summer has preached a series of sermons against the Gestapo, which ought 
to have been blazoned abroad for the encouragement of the British people, 
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“ I cry out,” he said (this is a German bishop preaching in Germany), “ as 
a German and an honest citizen, as a representative of the religion of 
Christ, as a Catholic Bishop: we demand justice. If this cry remains 
unheard and unheeded, if the reign of justice is not re-established, then, 
despite the heroism of our soldiers and their glorious victories, internal 
decomposition and corruption will lead our German people and our 
country to ruin.” At the beginning of November he preached a sermon 
accusing the German Government of having broken “all Ten Com- 
mandments.’’ The twenty-nine ‘Catholic Bishops and prelates of Greater 
Germany lately signed a pastoral letter, which was read out from every 
German Catholic pulpit, hotly rejecting Hitler’s invitation to choose 
between Christ and Germany: “‘ We, German Catholics, refuse to make 
such a choice. We love our German people, and if necessary will even 
sacrifice our lives. But we live and die for Jesus Christ and we remain 
bound to Him, now and in all eternity.” And the case of Pastor Nieméller 
proves that the German Protestants have resisted the Nazi heresies with 
equal determination. ` 

Why is this portentous fact—a fact of incalculable import upon the 
whole outcome of the war—ignored by British official propaganda ? It is 
being used in British broadcasts to the occupied countries in Europe, but 
is hardly ever mentioned to the British people at home. Is it that the 
Vansittart policy of damning the whole German race is still the policy of 
H.M.G.? If so, we wantonly reject what may prove to be our most 
valuable ally. There are signs that Hitler is trying to live down his past 
as pagan protagonist against the Christian religion. It is too late, for 
Christian people have been roused in self-defence. And if Hitler himself 
does not yet know it, let him learn an elementary truth from the lips of 
his Axis partner. In 1934, before he hitched his country to an anti- 
Christian cause, Mussolini made a statement which may well prove to have 
been prophetic. He said : “ A fight against religion is a fight against the 
impalpable ; it is open warfare against the spirit in its most profound and 
most significant force, and it is by this time most fully proved that the 
weapons at the disposal of the State, no matter how sharp they may be, 
are powerless to inflict any mortal blow on the Church—and by the 
Church I mean especially the Catholic Church—which emerges invariably 
triumphant after engaging in the most bitter conflicts. . . . Passive resist- 
ance on the part of the priests and of the faithful is sufficient to frustrate 
the most violent attacks by a State” (Figaro, December 18th, 1934). 
The typically British complex about religion, which makes it almost a 
matter of bad form to talk about such a thing in public, or to think about 
it in private in any but a hole-and-corner manner and on Sundays only, 
is taking its revenge by blinding the directors of British propaganda to 
the value of an obvious strategic asset. It may be objected that to regard 
Christianity from a strategic view borders upon the blasphemous. Not at 
all. Christianity is highly strategic. It will now, as always before, encom- 
pass the undoing of the ungodly aggressor. It will do more. It will not 
only defeat the purposes of the actively ungodly forces, among which 
Hitler’s Nazi pretensions are prominently to be counted, but it will make 
the negative or pagan unbelievers, such as are the vast majority of the 
British people, sit up and repent of their heresy. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

~ November 11th, 1941. 
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POLAND.* 


The natural interest in Poland’s fate in existing circumstances will ensure 
a welcome for this volume, appropriately dedicated to the memory of Pro- 
fessor Temperley, to whose enthusiastic initiative it was due. True to the 
tradition of the Cambridge Histories; it is a composite work, to which seven 
British, eleven Polish and two American writers contribute, while the 
editorial duties are divided between Dr. Reddaway and-an English and two 
Polish colleagues. The dove-tailing of the various chapters and sections of 
chapters is on the whole well done ; none the less it must be confessed that, 
had there been, one master mind to weld all these individual contributions 
into one homogeneous whole, especially with a view to the English reader, 
the volume would have been more illuminating. Again a preliminary chapter, 
somewhat more detailed than the Introductory Note of only three pages, 
explaining the-earlier-history of Poland, the origins of its unworkable: con- 
stitution; its vague frontiers and its relations with its formidable neighbours, 
would lave helped to a better understanding of the troubles in which the 
country was already involved at the beginning of the Saxon period in 1697. 
The maps, too, though excellent in their broad outlines, are very deficient in 
the marking of places essential to understand the text on such pages as 
270-E, or in chapter xxii, “ The Struggle for the Frontiers.” But in spite of 
these defects the volume, especially in the later chapters, makes a useful 
contribution to our understanding of Polish difficulties, of the nation’s 
courage and persistence in its darkest days, and its triumphant vindication 
since 1918 in regaining the place among European nations which it had lost 
for a century and a half. 

Apart from an absurdly unworkable constitution with its liberum veto and 
jus eundi in partes for dissenters from a majority vote, one of the great weak- 
nesses of ‘the Poles till fairly recent times was the depressed and almost 
rightless condition of the population outside the limited ranks of nobles and 
gentry, who also had their endemic causes of difference. This cleavage 
‘persisted even during the years when Poland was under the heels of Prussians, 
Russians and: Austrians, and to a large extent accounts for the failure of 
successive risings against the oppressors. In 1830, for example, when there 
was perhaps a bare chance of a successful insurrection, the more aristocratic 
section of the patriots established at the Hotel Lambert in Paris and the 
more democratic and vigorous elements scattered about the continent found 
it impossible to present a united front. It was a handicap, too, to the Poles 
to be under three tyrants instead of only one, for there was always a tendency 
of the patriots in one section of the country to seek support from one of the 
three occupying Powers against the other two, instead of making a combined 
effort against all three ; with the natural result that each section could be 
disciplined piecemeal. 

In spite of this weakness in the organisation of a united national front to 
their oppressors, the persistence of a Polish national feeling in all classes of the 
population even during the darkest days of oppression is remarkable. Heed- 
less of every form of discouragement the Poles obstinately remained a nation, 
their language survived in spite of attempts to discourage it, their special 
gifts in literature, art, music and learning were never extinguished and were 
ready to show themselves in renewed vigour when the final day of deliverance 
arrived. In the darkest days, too, the Poles could always rely on some support 
from England and from France. Specially notable is Castlereagh’s noble 
protest at the Congress of Vienna against the partitioning Powers’ attempt 
to destroy Polish national feeling. “ Experience,” he wrote in a note to the 
plenipotentiaries, “ has proved that it is not by counteracting all their habits 
and usages as a people that either the happiness of the Poles or the peace of 

* The Cambridge History of Poland, 1697-1935. Edited by W. F. Reddaway, J. H. 
Penson, O. Halecki and R. Dyboski. Cambridge University Press. 1941. 
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that important portion of Europe can be preserved. A fruitless attempt, too 
long persevered in, by institutions foreign to their manners and sentiments, 
to make them forget their existence and even language as a people, has been 
sufficiently tried and failed. It has only tended to excite a sentiment of dis- 
content and self-degradation, and can never operate otherwise than to 
provoke commotion, and to awaken them to a recollection of past mis- 
fortunes.” ` 

The chapters which will naturally attract most attention to-day are the last 
six, dealing with the period from 1918 to 1935. From them much confidence 
can be found in the final triumph of Polish nationality. At first, no doubt, 
inevitable mistakes were made by a people inexperienced from long disuse 
in the art of government. But thanks to Pilsudski and others the nation 
gradually began to grow to its responsibilities and more than justified its 
entry into the family of independent Powers. The volume appropriately 
concludes with an illuminating account by Lord Kennet of Pilsudski’sremark- 
able career and achievements for his beloved Poland. 

, o Bast WILLIAMS. 


MODERN INDIA AND THE WEST.* 


This notable book of over eight hundred pages has the sub-title “ A Study 
of the Interaction of Civilisations.” Some of its writers are more successful 
than others in conforming to the intention conveyed by this sub-title and not 
merely writing another chapter on modern India. Mr. Arthur Mayhew, in his 
chapter on “ The Christian Ethic and India,” is at pains to disentangle the 
effect of western ethical standards and of Hindu and Moslem reform move- 
ments from specifically Christian influences. So, too, Sir R. Radhakrishnan, 
in his chapter on “ Hinduism and the West,” and Mr. Yusuf Ali, on “ Muslim 
Culture and Religious Thought.” Indeed, these three chapters taken together 
give a striking picture of three great religious systems in a state of tension, 
though not always in opposition. Dr. J. C. Ghosh’s eight pages on Bengali 
literature are a model of concise and luminous treatment. Mrs. Anstey 
disentangles, as far as the inadequate records permit, the various economic 
results—beneficial, harmful and “ neutral ”—of western commercial and 
industrial activities. She is clear that, to-day, “ India’s crying need is for 
improvement in the output and consuming capacity of the rural population.” 
Mrs. Gray gives a valuable account of “ The Progress of Women,” where the 
influence of the West has been very great. 

Some criticisms of the volume, however, must be ventured. As nine-tenths 
of its pages are concerned with the influence of the West (and principally 
England) on India, it hardly justifies its claim to be ‘‘ A Study of Interaction.” 
Mr. H. G. Rawlinson’s forty pages discussing “ Indian Influence on the 
West ” are very suggestive, showing how many great minds—John Milton 
among others—and minor movements in the West have been influenced by 
Indian thought. But in such a volume one would have expected some general 
assessment of the impact of Indian thought, not merely on the few who have 
acknowledged its influence, but on western life in general. Of obvious 
influence there may be little ; all the more reason for trying to uncover some 
of the less tangible influences. For instance, does the widespread interest in 
Gandhi, whose figure flits in and out of the pages of this book without ever 
being brought to grips, indicate a deep yearning of humanity to escape from 
the death-throes of western power-politics, or what is its true significance ? 
Again, will later generations see in the anxious national self-praise which 
mars much that is written in England about India, including some pages of 
this book, a ‘subtle defence against the subconscious knowledge that the 
tradition of domination in India, Africa and elsewhere has been sucking away 
the life-blood of the liberal and emancipating initiatives that made the 
English people great? And why is it that so many Europeans who go to 


* Edited by L. S. S. O'Malley, C.I.E., Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
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India, even for short periods, can never escape from her influence? Such 
questions are not even posed. ia: 

All the political history is written by Mr. O’Malley himself. His account 
of the early contacts of East and West is brilliantly written. But when he 
comes to recent events he seems to lose his grasp of the main outlines, and 
some of his statements are confused or even quite misleading. Thus he 
actually makes Lajpat Rai and Mr. Gandhi appear as leaders or supporters 
of Indian terrorism, and Mazzini as the European inspirer of terrorism! 
He gives a most questionable account of the ‘‘ Red Shirt ?” Movement on the 
North-West Frontier. His.descriptions of Trade Union development and of 
Communist influences mix up groups that are fiercely antagonistic to one 
another. Not all that is red comes from Moscow! Mr. O’Malley died before 
this book was’ published, and it is probable that he would have corrected 
these and other errors if-he had lived. _ 

' Finally, how far is it true, as both Lord Meston in his ‘brief preface and 
Mr. O’Malley suggest, that the great political significance of the British 
connection with India has been that India, for the first time, is learning what 
democracy means—England the teacher, India the pupil? If we take 
democracy to mean government based on active and intelligent consent, it 
may readily be agreed that, although India has practised this in her village 
communities, and even, in a certain stratified sense (as Mr. O’Malley notes) 
in her caste system, in national politics she is a stranger to it, and she has 
been profoundly influenced by the vigorous national democracy of England 
in the nineteenth century. But to-day almost all great national issues are 
world issues. The English governing classes have been very slow to face this 
fact, and there is little recognition of it in this book. Much of the book 
reflects an age that is almost dead—the age of the prosperous and self- 
satisfied West which, in Iqbal’s scathing phrase, seems to have been ‘“ only 
a clever piecing together of false gems.” Indian politicians and voters, on 
the other hand, as Mr. O’Malley recognises, have been growing rapidly 
world-conscious ever since Japan beat Russia in 1905. India may yet help 
to teach the West what democracy conceived in world terms might be. 

H. G. ALEXANDER. 


INDIA AND DEMOCRACY.” 


It is good that what has rightly been called the “ capital question of India ” 
should receive such serious and earnest consideration as this book shows. Mr. 
Wint has spent nearly two years in India, and the first half of the work consists 
of his findings. Then Sir George Schuster, who was Finance Member of the 
Government of India ten years ago, has “ attempted to sketch the tasks 
which lie before the Government in India, and the way in which these tasks 
may be performed.” 

Mr. Wint evidently made real efforts to understand different points of view, 
but he does not give a convincing interpretation of the outlook of the typical 
Indian nationalist. It is hard for any Englishman to realise that the great 
mass of educated Indians regard the British Government with the same 
fundamental distrust and the same sense that, when all has been said, it is 
still alien domination, as (let us say) the Czechs regarded the Austrian 
Government or the Alsatians the German Government in the years before 
1914. And it is little use trying to argue them out of this view. Political 
nationalism is a hard fact that has to be faced. In Sir George Schuster’s 
delightful epilogue, where he imagines himself having a dialogue with an 
Indian reader who is dissatisfied with the book, he faces it. Even so, his effort 
to convince his Indian reader that the present world conflict must lead to a 
changed outlook on the part of the Indian nationalist will not, it is to be 
feared, carry conviction until this country has, by concrete acts in India and 
elsewhere, convinced a sceptical world that the era of British imperialism is 
really passing away. 3 

* By Sir George Schuster, K.C.S.I., and Guy Wint. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
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Mr. Wint’s evidence of the gravity of the present Hindu-Muslim conflict is 
impressive. Recent communal troubles suggest the first rumblings of actual 
civil war. Heroic measures can alone stem this tendency. What do the 
authors propose? On the constitutional side, nothing very concrete. But 
Sir George Schuster shows himself passionately concerned that the millions 
of poor peasants should be rescued out of their poverty! he sees that only 
Indians can do this, and he argues that a special kind of education, adapted 
to the minds of the peasants, is' the most urgent need. “He does not refer to 
the Wardha education report, which “was inspired by Mr. Gandhi. ` That 
report is surely a landmark in Indian history. Unhappily the teachers’ 
training scheme is now in suspense, but the main principles of. the Wardha 
report are influencing mission and other schools in many parts.of India to-day. 
If both the Congress and the Muslim League could be convinced that this - 
great task of redeeming the masses from poverty and subjection was the 
first concern of Britishers, as it is of some of their own leaders, the’ dark 
picture in India to-day might be transformed. ee nape 
Horace G. ALEXANDER. 


THE ROOTS OF AMERICAN CIVILISATION.* 


This encyclopedic book of over 700 pages will find grateful readers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It begins with the incursions of the Norsemen, in 
Europe and their adventurings westward which took some of them nearly a 
thousand years ago to the New England coast, and it ends with the Revolu- 
tion. It is a full-bodied book: the detail is ample without overloading the 
threads of the exposition. The method is unusually pleasing, the style modest 
but adequate, the outlook discerning but sympathetic, the key curiously 
intimate. The writing is compounded of even tones, mild smiles, patience, 
scholarly resourcefulness, and enormous reserves of learning., Mr. Nettels 
will make his readers his friends by his sheer genius for teaching without 
pedantry or condescension. 

The book is in a sense philosophical as being primarily a study of political 
outlook and opinion and social and economic idiosyncrasies. The author 
traces the circumstances in various European countries which tempted or 
impelled the emigrant groups to cross the Atlantic, and assesses the quality 
and trend of their contributions to American life. All his groups, so to speak, 
are “ carriers ” : from the heaving ferment of the European cauldron each 
brings something of its own. The favour of Fate ensured a certain unity in 
the result. For most of the emigrants sought an exchange from lands of 
tyranny or privilege or crusted convention to the freedom and the potential 
comfort and riches of America, and they found on arrival an established 
English nucleus of great assimilative power and fairly congenial to them. 
How they and their contributions fared in the variegated experimentalism 
of the sequel, how in the increasing complications of American life old forces 
found new channels and new forces found outlets, and how complication upon 
complication, and above all the complication of the English connection in the 
forms in which powerful English elements wished it to work, made Revolu- 
tion in the end the only way to clarify and simplify American affairs—these 
are Mr. Nettels’ main theme. Despite the diversity of the elements America 
takes shape in his pages as a country of distinctive and pervading ways and 
of a characteristic ethos. 

The book is timely in the present war crisis that has so much “ mixed up ” 
Britain and America. Their political relations being what they are, each ought 
to know more of the social and political “ make-up ” of the other. They are 
very near in spirit, and they feel vaguely though strongly that it is so. Mr. 
Nettels gives chapter and verse for it. His book ought to be in every Library 
and College and School, all the more because it may bring a retinue after it. 


* The Roots of American Civilisation. By Curtis P. Nettels. Allen & Unwin. ats. 
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He has the engaging habit of naming in asides innumerable up-to-date books 
‘in which his readers may pursue his topics further. In so competent an 
achievement it is a blemish, at least for English readers, whose familiarity 
with the geography of America is usually slight, that the maps are few. 

z Sxi JOHN MURRAY. 


BRITAIN UNDER PROTECTION * 


Dr. Frederick Benham, the Cassel Reader in Commerce in the University 
of London, has long been worthily known for his contribution to that remark- 
able document, Tariffs: the Case Examined, produced in 1931 by a com- 
mittee of nine economists under the chairmanship of Sir William Beveridge. 
His new book, written on. behalf of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, constitutes a scholarly and diligent examination, from the viewpoint 
of a trained economist (and therefore of a free trader), of Britain’s protec- 
tionist experiment, which was heralded by the Abnormal Importations Act 
and the Horticultural Products Act, followed by the Import Duties Act and 
the Ottawa Agreements in 1932. In Chapters 2 and 3, he considers the pro- 
cedure adopted by the Import Duties Advisory Committee in constructing 
the tariff system and then turns to the resurrection of other forms of protec- 
tion. Chapter 4 contains a damaging exposure, performed judiciously, 
scientifically and perhaps rather drily, of the preferential system founded 
upon Ottawa imperialism, and pages 102-9, on its results, are especially 
significant. Grappling with the problems which arose from the relatively 
ineffective bilateral agreements of 1933-8, Dr. Benham narrates how the 
Ottawa policy annihilated the scheme for a Danubian regional pact and how 
the British protectionist Government invoked the most-favoured-nation 
clause not for, but against, freer trade when it defeated the attempt by the 
Low Countries to reduce tariffs against one another. In Chapter 6, which 
traces the interrelation between fiscal and monetary policy, he discusses the 
effects of exchange rates, the gold standard, the ban on foreign lending and 
the Exchange Equalisation Account. Dr. Benham then copes with the more 
specific problems, which confronted agriculture and iron and steel. 

It is impossible to resist the conclusion that Britain’s partial recovery from 
1933-7 took place, not because of, but despite, the reversal of our fiscal 
system, and that it would have been not only faster but more extensive under 
a liberal fiscal policy. Dr. Benham holds that the main cause of recovery was 
the low price of food imports, which increased purchasing power for other 
purposes—a factor aided by the “ cheap money ” policy of keeping interest 
rates: low and by technical advances which raised individual volume of 
output. “It can hardly be claimed that the tariff was a very significant 
factor in promoting recovery,” he continues. “ The building boom, and later 
rearmament, were the two outstanding features of recovery, and neither 
obtained much from protection. Throughout the thirties (with the exception 
of 1937, when the corresponding figure was around 20 per cent.) the volume 
of British exports was at least 25 to 30 per cent. below the 1929 level. The 
continued depression in the exporting industries and districts was mainly 
responsible for the high level of unemployment, which was above that 
prevailing in the twenties.” He stresses that Britain’s life-blood is her 
international trade and that she can only suffer from her present economic 
policy, which has fostered autarchy among her neighbours. This masterly 
treatise should prove a source of encouragement to all who, like Dr. Van 
Kleffens, the Netherlands Foreign Minister, are working to ensure that there 
shall be no qualification to the Allied peace aim of free trade as expressed in 
the Atlantic Charter promulgated by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
on August r4th. . 
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THOUGHTS ON THE ATLANTIC 
. CHARTER. 


UTSTANDING in the history of these times will always be the 
(ea declaration by the leader of the British Commonwealth 

and the President of the United States of America. Wide in its 
scope, issued by the spokesmen of the two mighty Sea-powers, dated 
from shipboard, it fitly takes the name of the Ocean for its title. The - 
Soviet Union and the other Allied Governments have since endorsed it. 
The States of Southern and Central America give it their approval. 
The Charter represents the general aims of the broadest consensus of 
mankind ever established in a time of war: the British Empire, the 
Pan-American Union, Russia and China comprise, together over 
fourteen hundred millions of people. Britain is no longer seen as a lone 
island desperately battling for a forlorn hope. The cause for which she 
is fighting commands the military or the moral support of two-thirds 
of the human race. 

The Declaration could not be more than an outline. Principles may 
be quickly agreed ; but, when you pass from principles to particulars, 
divergencies of view will be sure to appear and will have to be recon- 
ciled. To fill in the picture would have demanded almost:a preliminary 
Peace Conference. The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom would 
have needed the assent of the Prime Ministers of the Dominions, and of 
the representatives of India. The continued agreement, at every point, 
of the President of the United States would have been essential. The 
Government of each of the Allied Powers would have.had the right to 
present its own views, to give its consent or to withhold it. For the 
English-speaking peoples may offer to the world an armed leadership ; 
they have no title—and no desire—to proclaim decisions and to impose 
a rule. It is plain that, in the present military situation, a quasi- 
Conference would have been premature. 

But although any official Declaration at this stage is bound to be in 
broad general terms, public opinion in the States concerned is not so 
conditioned ; and discussion on the way in which the principles can be 
applied in practice has begun in many quarters. This discussion is not 
premature : on the contrary it is very necessary that the vast field of 
complicated problems should be examined with deliberation well in 
advance ; if this war should come to an end as suddenly as the last, we 
must not be caught unprepared and bewildered. 


* 
’ 


The Charter begins with two concise negative statements. It was the 
last of the commandments in the Decalogue which said, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not covet’thy neighbour’s house . . . nor anything that is thy neigh- 
bour’s.” It is the first of the articles of the Atlantic Charter which 
declares that the two States “ seek no aggrandisement, territorial or 
other.” There follows next the expression of a “ desire to see no terri- 
torial changes that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned.” The third article declares respect for “ the 
right of all peoples to choose the form of government under which they 
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will live’ ; and a wish “ to see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” These 
three state the essence of the democratic creed on. its political 
side. ; ; : 

Every ‘friend of human liberty will endorse them. But the right of 
peoples to choose their own form of government confronts democracy 
with one of its greatest problems—how far the simple principle of 
majority rule can be applied. Where a nation is fairly homogeneous the 
question presents no serious difficulties. Great Britain or France are 
divided into geographical constituencies ; .majorities elect the members 
of the legislature and the. minorities obey. In the United States the 
population was at first homogeneous—French Canada having separated; 
and afterwards “ the melting-pot ” assimilated pretty thoroughly the 
mixed races that came in. Those three countries having been the first 
great States to establish democratic constitutions, which worked for a 
long period not unsuccessfully, it was assumed that the same pattern 
could be applied everywhere else. But democrats were surprised to find 
that in many places that assumption did not in fact hold good. 

Where a country comprises two or more races or religions, and where 
the peoples care more about the rights and prestige of their particular 
race or religion than about anything else, the simple principle of geo- 
graphical constituencies and majority rule is found not to suffice. If 
Ireland is to be free from subjection to Great Britain, is the result to be 
a new subjection of the Protestant Scots of Ulster to the Catholic Irish 
of Eire? If India is to be liberated from British rule, does that mean 
that the Muslims of India are to submit to Hindu rule? When a 
minority of Czechs or of Yugoslavs succeeds in throwing off the control 
of an Austrian majority, are the Czechs, now themselves a majority, to 
control new minorities of Germans or Slovakians, or Serbs control 
Croats ?. All through history similar problems have arisen, now in one 
country, now in another. Democracy has tried to solve them by adopt- 
ing expedients suitable for the particular case: Federation with local 
self-government, in Soviet Russia, in South Africa, and long since in 
Switzerland ; communal representation, in India; special statutory 
rights for minorities, in Czechoslovakia, in Yugoslavia, in Poland, in 
Rumania; separate States, in Ireland, in Syria and elsewhere. In 
Palestine self-government has had to be postponed altogether. 

When the Atlantic Charter speaks of “ the right of all peoples ” to 
choose their form of government, what then is meant by “ peoples ” ? 
The Indian Congress reverts to the old assumption that a “ people ” is 
simply the inhabitants of a geographical area ; that a majority of such 
a people has the right to choose the form of government for the whole 
body ; and that if the constitution so set up establishes the rule of that 
same majority over the rest, there is no ground for objection : it would 
be a flagrant breach of the Charter itself to act otherwise now in India. 
But if the Muslims of India claim that they also are a “ people ” ; that, 
rather than accept a Hindu Raj, they would prefer to constitute them- 
selves as a separate State in that part of the geographical area in which 
they are the majority—what answer should be given in the name of 
liberty ? And if such a State were to be constituted, what of the new 
minority of Hindus, within that State ? 

In the application of the Charter this is one great issue that arises. 
` It cannot be solved by attempting to lay down any universal principle. 
It can only be solved piecemeal by a painstaking examination of each 
case in turn. 
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The fourth and fifth articles deal with the economic side. The two 
signatories “ will endeavour, with due respect for their existing obliga- 
tions, to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or 
vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for their economic prosperity.” 
And “ they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field, with the object of securing for all improved 
labour standards, economic advancement and social security.” 

These aims are unexceptionable. They were substantially the aims 
also of the World Economic Conference, which met in London in 1933. 
We remember—or have ‘we forgotten ?—how-'the representatives of 
sixty-six nations came together under the presidency of the British 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald ; ‘how, as an assembly, they 
proclaimed fheir sincere resolve to further the welfare of mankind by 
promoting the greater freedom of world commerce, and how, as indi- 
vidual States, they were determined, with even greater sincerity, to 
further the welfare of their own separate peoples by protecting their 
particular industries. They were therefore unanimous that exports 
ought obviously to be encouraged everywhere, while imports must of 
necessity be everywhere restricted. Since every export that is des- 
patched becomes an import when it arrives, it was not surprising that 
the World Economic Conference broke up without results. Will a better 
fate attend the declarations of Articles Four and Five of the Atlantic 
Charter ? 

A hundred years ago, in the days of Cobden and Bright and the 
Anti-Corn Law League, the contest over international trade was an 
issue for and against protective tariffs; and this continued to be so 
until our own day. But now it has been found that, even when the 
policy of protection is accepted, tariffs are a crude and ineffective way of 
achieving it. The weapon of customs duties has been largely superseded 
by that of import quotas ; or by Government purchases of some com- 
modities, and prohibition of import of others; or by barter arrange- 
ments. There have grown up in various countries vast systems of 
industrial cartels, which, by arrangement with similar bodies elsewhere, 
or through the active support of their own Governments, are often able 
to control the course of trade. The Socialist system of Russia puts the 
whole of the foreign commerce of a tenth part of the human 
race into one hand. The Autarky of Germany establishes a similar 
monopoly. 

Gone are the days when innumerable individual producers in all 
countries actively competed each with the other, hindered only by 
foreign tariffs—and those not universal and usually moderate. Then 
success was the outcome of individual enterprise and efficiency, aided 
by favourable natural conditions. Now, if every protective duty were 
to be abolished after the war, a policy of economic self-sufficiency might 
still prevail, and even more completely than ever. Germany perceives 
this clearly. Hitler’s New Order is to wear the appearance of one great 
Free Trade continent, with all internal barriers thrown down. The 
reality would be that the ruling State, through a system of purchases 
by cartels and syndicates, in partnership with the Government, and by 
currency manipulations and the control of exchange, would foster 
German industries to a degree never before conceived, altogether 
eliminating any inconvenient competition. The subject countries would 
be reduced to the rank of purveyors of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
with such manufactured articles as Germany might select as not being’ 
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incompatible with her own interests. Invisibly the profits of their labour 
would be drained away by the Robber State. 

When the nations meet after the war to establish “ the access of all 
States, on equal terms, to the trade and the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity,” concrete questions, 
. touching powerful interests and arousing strong feelings, will instantly 
arise. Is the wheat of the New World to have free access to the markets 
of Great Britain, or of France? Or does the expression “on equal 
terms ” mean that its price must be raised to that of the home-grown 
wheat? If the latter, what change will there be from present systems 
of subsidy or high protection? Is the German steel industry—its 
volume shrunk by the cessation of arms manufacture, over-equipped 
and over-manned, eager to sell at any price—is it to have free and equal 
access to the markets of the Continent, of Great Britain, of,the United 
States, of the world? And the industries of Japan—which may be in 
much the same position ? 

Consider the problems of the British Empire itself. The Ottawa 
Agreements have in the main proved futile—as some of us foresaw that 
they would. The principle on which they were founded, that inter- 
Imperial trade could easily be regulated by agreement between the 
several States, was based upon an assumption that their industries were 
mutually complementary rather than competitive. That assumption 
was false. The agricultural industry of Great Britain is largely in com- 
petition with the agricultural interests of the Dominions and India ; 
and the industrialisation of the Dominions and India, which they are 
bound to pursue, competes directly with the staple manufactures of 
Great Britain. Further, all the parties have suffered by the attempt to 
canalise their trade in inter-Imperial channels, because the volume of 
their foreign trade has always been far greater. Even The Times has 
lately written in a leading article : “ In the seven years between Ottawa 
and the outbreak of war, Great Britain and the Dominions simul- 
taneously learned that their most obstinate economic problems, and 
the hopes of solving them, turned on their trade relations not with one 
another but with the rest of the world.” The commerce of the world in 
general, and with it the commerce of Britain, has undoubtedly suffered 
from the higher and more extensive tariff on foreign goods that was 
then imposed in Great Britain, and from the new trade barriers raised 
round the Colonial Empire by direction of the British Government. 

It is impossible not to feel grave anxiety as to the economic situation 
after the war. At first there may be expected to be great activity—in 
the feeding of half-starved Europe, in the rebuilding of ruined cities and 
railways and ports, in the replenishing of stocks. But afterwards ? How 
is the stoppage of the armament industries, on which, in Germany 
before the war and everywhere now, the populations have been so 
largely employed, to be made good by other work? How are those 
basic problems of agricultural and industrial competition between 
nations to be solved? How is inflation to be avoided? How is the 
world to escape another, perhaps vaster and more obstinate world 
depression, with tens of millions of unemployed in the industrialised 
countries, and ruin and revolution following in its train ? 

These problems are not to be solved by a phrase or a, formula— 
whether Freedom of Trade, Federal Union, World Planning, or any 
other. They will need the concentrated and continued efforts of all the 
resources of statesmanship. The maintenance of the closest co-operation 
between the leaders of the United States and of Great Britain is clearly 
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a first condition. Mr. Sumner Welles, in a considered statement made 
in New York on October 7th, frankly recognised that the great depres- 
sion of 1929 to 1933 had been largely due to American economic policy. 
The Trade Agreements Act of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration had 
pointed, he said, a better way. It foreshadowed the methods by which 
the promises in the Fourth Article of the Atlantic Charter might be 
made good. “ The basic conception,” Mr. Welles said to his American 
audience, “is that your Government is determined to move towards 
the creation of conditions under which restrictive and unconscientious 
tariff preferentials and discriminations are things of the past; under 
which no nation should seek to benefit itself at the expense of another ; 
and under which destructive trade warfare shall be replaced by co- 
operation for the welfare of all nations.” He insisted that the framing 
of post-war plans could not wait till victory had been achieved, and he 
announced that plans were already under way for such measures as 
agreements for stabilising the prices of basic commodities. 

Mr. Attlee, speaking on behalf of the British Government not long 
after in New York, warmly approved these declarations. Anglo- 
American co-operation will obviously need to be accompanied by com- 
mon action with other Powers, particularly Soviet Russia. There was 
good augury of this in speeches, recently delivered at an Anglo-Soviet 
gathering by: Mr. Eden and M. Maisky, who both emphasised the 
necessity for the close collaboration of the two countries in the post-war 
reconstruction of Europe and of the world. 

If an attempt has to be made to discover a simple clue which may 
guide us through the maze of post-war economic problems it is to be 
found, if at all, in the word “ Under-consumption.”” The employment 
of the producer must always depend upon the effective demand of the 
consumer. With rare exceptions, there cannot be such a thing in the 
modern world as “ over-production of staple commodities.” The discus- 
sions of the problems of unemployment have been constantly mis- 
directed and confused by the use of that term. It is a significant sign of 
the change of opinion in this country since the days of Ottawa, that the 
article already quoted from The Times goes on to declare: “ We must 
revise the practice of recent years by making the consumer, not the 
producer, the starting-point of policy. . . . Production is not an end in 
itself. The organisation of consumption takes precedence over the 
planning of production. This is the vital change of outlook implicit in 
the conception of ‘ rising standards of living’ and ‘freedom from want ’.” 

Prosperity for the producer is not compatible with poverty for the 
consumer. The principal consumer is the industrial worker himself. 
Cheap labour, with its low levels of nutrition and of comfort, cannot 
in the long run make for a flourishing industry. The post-war effort 
must therefore aim at maintaining a high standard of living for the 
people ; and if this can be done while avoiding currency inflation and 
without insulation from foreign imports, the troubles that threaten us 
may be warded off. 

It is understood now that the markets of the world must be con- 
sidered as a whole. Not far short of a thousand millions of human 
beings live in India and China, at standards of living that, on the 
average, are exceedingly low. There is no long-range policy better 
calculated to promote a general prosperity, and to relieve our economic 
anxieties for the future, than one which would enable, in those two 
countries—and throughout Africa as well—large measures of progress 
to be effected, in agriculture, industry and social conditions, raising the 
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level of comfort of their vast populations, while permitting to the more 
highly industrialised countries access, by fair exchange, to their largely 
expanded markets. i - : 


The last three articles of the Charter deal with the means for ensuring 
that, “ after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny,” there shall be 
an enduring peace—“ all nations dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries ’”; living “ in freedom from fear and want ” ; the high seas 
and oceans open to unhindered transit. To ensure those ends, “ pending 
the establishment of a wider and permanent system of general security 
. . . the disarmament ‘of nations which threaten, or may threaten, 
aggression outside their frontiers. . . is essential.” 

That freedom from fear will also bring freedom from want may be 
taken as assured. ° The command of mankind over the resources of nature 
and over the means of transport is now so great that a peaceful and 
orderly world could not fail soon to liberate itself from penury. It is 
often assumed that, conversely, freedom from want will also bring 
freedom from fear ; if a peaceful world will become prosperous because 
it is peaceful, so; it is thought, a world that is prosperous will thereby 
be strengthened in its love of peace, and a virtuous circle be created. 
But this, unhappily, is by no means so certain. That misery is a cause 
of discontent and unrest, and that discontent and unrest breed wars, 
is not to be doubted. But they are not the only begetters of war. To 
hold that they are is to fall into the Marxian fallacy, that the economic 
factor in history is the dominant factor, and the master-key to the 
story of man. For a disproof we need go no farther back than the year 
1914. That was a time of general prosperity. In Germany, as elsewhere, 
trade was active, unemployment at a minimum; Germany, like 
Britain and France, economically was on the upgrade. Yet she raised 
not a finger to prevent a war, went into it willingly, and pursued it with 
gusto. Questions of material well-being are not the only, or the chief, 
consideration when peace and war are in the balance. Questions of 
power and prestige enter in and ultimately decide. The conclusion is 
that, while peace will surely bring-prosperity, prosperity is not enough 
to guarantee peace. ‘‘ O make us happy, and you make us good ” is an 
admirable sentiment—but over-optimistic. 

The Atlantic Charter commands support when it insists upon the dis- 
armament of aggressor nations. But that cannot be the last word. For 
one thing it will give to the guilty a great economic advantage over the 
innocent. They will be relieved from the heavy cost of armaments, 
while the guarantors of peace will be left with the burden. Moreover, 
for one or two of the Great Powers to live disarmed among armed 
neighbours is not a system that can ensure goodwill, and could not be 
expected permanently to‘endure. Nevertheless, it seems unavoidable 
that it should be established for a period of years. 

The Charter gives no indication of the kind of political organisation 
that its authors would envisage for Europe ; and no doubt that is wise 
at this stage. But discussion on this aspect has long been active and 
controversy rife. Some insist that we have to choose between interna- 
tional anarchy on the one hand and Federal Union on the other. I would 
submit that that is a false dilemma. Continually in politics we are con- 
fronted with a choice between an ‘A and a B, when most of the rest of 
the alphabet may be open. “ Will you accept the nationalisation of 
production, distribution and exchange and the elimination of private 
enterprise as the alternative'to a wholly unregulated industrial system 
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managed by capitalists for the sake of uncontrolled profits?” “ Will 
you establish all-round tariff protection as the alternative’to the ruin 
of national industries by State fostered competitors? ’” The answer in 
each case may be, “ We see no necessity for either the one or the other.” 

For my own part I should regard it as a sorry prospect for Europe if 
it had to rely.for its future peace and security-on the harmonious 
working of a composite Government drawn from the whole, or from a 
portion, of its area, and responsible to an elected Assembly chosen at 
a poll held simultaneously in vast constituencies throughout the entire 
territory. That, and that only, is what Federation means. If what is 
intended is something other than that, the word Federation cannot 
properly be used. Every existing Federation has those characteristics— 
a unitary Government and a unitary Assembly ; and to call something 
else by the same name is merely to create confusion. .But there are 
various other forms which international co-operation may take. 

A Confederation is a permanent union between two or more States 
for defined purposes ; its control being vested in a Council consisting 
of nominees of the Governments of those States, associatéd,, if it be so 
desired, with an Assembly consisting of delegations from their Legisla- 
tures. The constituent States retain their authority and power of 
administration. Poland and Czechoslovakia are now engaged in pre- 
liminary discussions with Confederation in view; perhaps with pro- 
visions allowing others to adhere. The smaller States of north-western 
Europe may be disposed to join with the United Kingdom, and possibly 
with other Powers, in a Union of the same character. Hr. Trygve Lie, 
the Foreign Minister of Norway, has recently declared that ‘ the Nor- 
wegian people have been convinced that the policy of neutrality is 
bankrupt,” and that “intimate international co-operation will be 
needed after the war in the’ political, military and economic fields.” 
There is no doubt that such sentiments are widely held. 

It may be then that after the War there may be formed a Confedera- 
tion consisting of non-aggressive Powers, who will continue to be armed 
as the guarantors of peace; or perhaps several Regional Confedera- 
tions, linked together. This would not prevent the re-establishment of a 
League of Nations, for which all States would equally be eligible. Such 
a League might deal with economic, cultural and juridical matters ; 
leaving the major political issues for direct negotiation between the 
Confederated Powers and the rest—possibly through the medium of an 
Ambassadors’ Conference. 

But whether on some such pattern as this, or on some other, it is 
clearly vital that there should be organisation and not anarchy among 
the nations. The question whether the threat of war is to continue to 
overshadow and to obsess the world, dominates all else—economic 
effort and every other. When Adam Smith wrote his treatise on political 
economy he named it The Wealth of Nations, for it was the production 
and distribution of wealth that he had taken as his theme. But the 
world was soon to learn by experience that Wealth is by no means the 
same thing as Welfare ; that the maximum production and consump- 
tion of material things is not to be taken as the purpose of man’s 
endeavour. Gradually political economy changed its character and an 
Economics of Welfare came into being. But then, with the advent of a 
martial, aggressive system of ideas drawn from German and Italian 
philosophies, wars and preparations for wars became a ruling factor. 
Industrial and agricultural organisation had to be considered, not only 
in relation to Wealth, nor yet to Welfare, but most urgently in relation 
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to War. A military nation must make itself self-sufficing, in foodstuffs 
and materials, against the day when its outside supplies might be cut 
off. Agricultural policy all over Europe had to take account of that 
contingency. Hitler’s New Order, designed to make Germany by far 
the greatest industrial country in the eastern hemisphere, and ensuring 
ample supplies of materials from a subject continent, would place her 
in an impregnable strategic position ; unconquerable herself and the 
easy conqueror of others. an 

So the last articles of the Atlantic Charter condition all the rest. Only 
victory, the disarmament of aggressors, the establishment of peace, can 
bring us back to an economics of welfare. Only the conquest of fear can 
ensure the conquest of want. 

Postscript.—The entry of Japan into the war has brought new dangers 
and more arduous tasks. Whatever may be the initial set-backs, it does 
not shake confidence in an ultimate victory. The United States having 
now been brought into full participation, confidence rather is increased ; 
and in victory so complete that the aims declared in the Atlantic 
Charter may be achieved without doubt or qualification. 

The Japanese incursion may help also in another respect, of deep 
and lasting importance. I have quoted the final Article which speaks 
of the disarmament of nations that “ threaten, or may threaten, 
ageression.”” If Japan had shown greater prudence and had kept out 
of this war, she would have remained, at the end of it, heavily armed 
and a formidable menace to all her neighbours. Now, whatever 
measures may be found necessary and feasible in Europe can, it may 
be hoped, be applied also in East Asia. The prospect is opened that,in 
our own day, the whole international situation may be cleared once 
for all, and peace established all over the planet—a consummation 
more than ever worth fighting for and supremely worth achievement. 

f SAMUEL. 


EGYPT, LIBYA AND THE 
- MEDITERRANEAN. 


HE British attack on the Axis forcesin Libya cannot be regarded 
merely as a great tank battle, with each side using all its power 
and ingenuity to knock out its opponent. While this is certainly 
our main military objective, full attention should also be paid to the 
many and far-flung issues and influences depending in different degrees 
and in diverse ways on the outcome of the conflict. So wide are some 
of these issues and influences that they stretch across seas and countries, 
and even transcend oceans and continents. Nothing less than a map of . 
the world can get the situation’ in its true perspective. Napoleon once 
said “ Egypt is the most important country in the world,” and he was 
not far wrong either for his own day or for the wider conflict of over a 
hundred years later. The purpose of this article is, therefore, to deal 
with the general situation at the time of the British attack ; the out- 
standing facts emerging from the operations themselves ; the material 
and moral effect elsewhere of what happens in Libya ; and the future 
possibilities for the enemy and ourselves. ; 
When Auchinleck decided to attack, von Rommel had got together a 
powerful and efficient mechanised force which he had been steadily 
reinforcing for some time. Although the Axis had.lost much in men and 
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material owing to our naval and air attacks on his sea communications 
and bases, the A frika-Korps with its Italian attachments was well on 
the way to being ready for an attack. on Egypt at the appropriate 
moment. By striking first Auchinleck forestalled the enemy and seized 
the initiative. The value of this in mechanised warfare can hardly be 
exaggerated, as has been seen time after time to our disadvantage. The 
British attack was launched at a time. when it could be most useful, in 
view of the general situation in the Mediterranean and in other theatres 
of war or potential war. The reinforcement and supply of the enemy 
from Italy were becoming more and more precarious : Germany’s main 
armies were deeply committed in Russia ;., Southern Europe was more 
or less drained of German troops ; and the Luftwaffe could not afford 
to send strong reinforcements to Africa. On the other hand; our own 
reinforcements and supplies from this country, the Dominions and the 
United States were reaching Egypt in an ever-increasing quantity. At 
sea the British fleet was supreme ; on land the Army of‘the Nile was 
strong, highly trained, and well equipped; in the air ‘the British 
squadrons had the upper hand. i 

In French North Africa everything pointed to a desperate German 

effort to obtain bases at Bizerta and elsewhere, while the number of 
-Germans in Morocco, Algeria and Tunis had reached sinister dimen- 
sions. The Vichy Government might easily give in to the German 
demands, even to the extent of allowing the French fleet to escort 
German and Italian convoys. While inactivity on our part was unlikely 
to discourage Vichy to co-operate with the enemy, a successful attack 
by our forces in Libya was certain to make Pétain and his colleagues 
think twice before plunging deeper into the morass. In Spain public 
feeling was going against the Axis, and the attitude of high quarters in 
the army was making the position of Señor Suñer, the pro-Axis Foreign 
Minister, increasingly difficult. The position there was distinctly suit- 
able for an Allied success in North Africa. At the other end of the 
Mediterranean, Turkey was too near to the Russian front to feel com- 
fortable ; and possibly something was needed to strengthen confidence 
in the power of the Allies to beat back the Germans if met on equal 
terms. Supported as they are by our forces in Syria and Iraq, the Turks 
could not be expected to feel happy till they had seen our troops 
victorious against an equal number of the best troops Germany could 
put-in the field. 

By this time, also, the campaign in East Africa had practically come 
to a close, with the more or less immediate prospect of further reinforce- 
ments for the army in Egypt. This has now become an accomplished 
fact with the fall of Gondar, the last Italian stronghold in Ethiopia. In 
the Middle East, our position in Syria, Iraq, and Persia had been 
strengthened against enemy attack either from the Caucasus or through 
Turkey, or both ; and there was a strong garrison of Imperial troops in 
these countries as well as in Palestine and Transjordan. Besides this, 
supply routes for Russia had been opened up via the Persian Gulf and 
Trans-Persian railway, with road extensions east of the Caspian as well 
as to the Caucasus. Further east still, the army of India under Wavell 
was quickly approaching the strength of a million men, fully. trained, 
armed and equipped for service. Yet further east, strong naval, land 
and air forces had been concentrated at the great strategical point of 
Singapore. From there they could be used either to support the army 
of India, or against Japan should that country make such action 
necessary. The Japanese were watching the Mediterranean carefully 
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—they do everything carefully—to try and find a situation favourable 
to their aggressive designs. Any deterioration of our naval position in 
the Mediterranean by action of the French fleet, or further commitments 
in respect to North Africa, would provide the Japanese with the oppor- 
tunity which they have been seeking. Meanwhile, the United States 
had just repealed-certain clauses of the Neutrality Act, thereby enabling 
American ships to enter “combat zones.” As a result of this highly 
important move, the Mediterranean was now to assume a new impor- 
tance as a line of sea communications." 

This brings us to the crux of the whole matter—Russia. We are not 
only pledged to help Russia to the fullest possible extent, but it is on 
the eastern front that we may quite possibly find the best place to deal 
the German army a knock-out blow. Although the Germans have been 
comparatively successful there up to date, there is no saying what their 
position may be in the spring. The Russian winter, with its intense cold, 
freezing winds, and heavy snowfalls, can sap the vitals and kill the moral 
of any army unaccustomed to its rigours and inadequately equipped for 
the worst suffering it can inflict. Far removed from its main bases, and 
possibly exhausted in more senses than one, the German army’s eastern 
front may become its most vulnerable point. With the Russian armies 
re-equipped from their own resources as well as from Britain and the 
United States; with Allied armies moving to their support from the 
Middle East and India; there is no saying what might happen in an 
offensive launched at the right time. For this and other reasons it may 
well have become urgent to clear all obstacles from the supply routes to 
the Russian front. Of these the Mediterranean is one of the most im- 
portant, specially in the winter when the Arctic route to Murmansk and 
Archangel becomes difficult. With the Mediterranean open to shipping 
as well as the Persian Gulf, British and American ships could deliver a 
greatly increased quantity of supplies to Russia at a time when they 
are most needed. This looks like one of the main reasons for the Libyan 
offensive. While there was also the wish to remove the western threat 
to Egypt, Auchinleck’s main object may well have been to clear Libya 
of Axis forces, so as to confine the protection of Egypt to the east. By 
so doing he would be helping Russia and supporting Turkey at the same 
time. With North Africa kept clear of the enemy by naval and other 
preventive action, Auchinleck could concentrate his most powerful 
Middle East force in the direction of Russia, where decisive results 
might eventually be obtained against the main German armies. 

Of the vast collection of facts, great and small, emerging from the 
actual Libyan battle, several are of first-class importance to the British 
people as a whole. Whatever may be said about the fighting qualities of 
the Italians, there is no longer any doubt about the efficiency, tenacity 
and courage of the German divisions under von Rommel. Well armed 
and equipped as well as cleverly led, this force is a formidable foe, and 
should be taken as the standard of military strength which we have got 
to overcome in this war. To defeat the German army in the field, we 
have got to have a great superiority of machines to make up for our 
inferiority in numbers of troops. This means production on such a scale 
as is not yet fully realised in this country. The output of tanks for our 
men must be prodigious, and the power of our mechanised forces so 
overwhelming that nothing on earth can stand up against it. This is 
not to say that we are short of tanks in Libya. It merely draws attention 
to the fact that with more tanks the German resistance and our losses 
would have been much reduced. With more tanks still, a further reduc- 
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tion of resistance and losses ; and with yet more again, resistance and 
losses reduced to an absolute minimum. That is what we need, and 
must have, to win the war. The same applies to aircraft: In Libya we 
have seen for the first time the benefit of our own air superiority in 
support of our land forces, but this is not enough. . We must have an 
ever-increasing superiority, until a stage las been reached when enemy 
aircraft dare not appear in the sky. All this means an “all out” 
intensification of industry here and in the United States, with every- 
thing so organised that the minimum of time, material and man-power 
is wasted. This can be done, but not until the whole British and 
American peoples have it firmly implanted in their minds that nothing 
less will win the war. 

In view of the general developments already described, victory in 
Libya is essential. Stalemate would be little better than defeat. 
Besides achieving the strategical results which I have suggested, an 
Allied victory would help Russia by establishing a second front which 
the enemy could not afford to ignore. It would make Italy and Greece 
subject to attack when an opportunity presented itself. The opening of 
Mediterranean communications would ease our shipping position by 
greatly reducing the use of the Cape route ; and this would save a great 
deal of time and a vast quantity of fuel. Convoys in the Mediterranean 
could not expect to be altogether free from attack, but they would be 
free to use waters where they could be more easily protected. The moral 
effect on the Vichy Government would probably be great, as they would 
be in a much stronger position vis-a-vis the Germans in respect to the 
French Colonial Empire in North Africa. This in turn would deprive 
Japan of the opening she is on the look-out for on the naval side. 
Naturally, the reaction in the Moslem countries of North Africa and the 
Middle East would be highly favourable, but the most important factor 
here is the confidence that an Allied victory would give to Turkey. In 
Europe the enemy-occupied countries would find that encouragement 
and hope so essential for their hard struggle against adversity, while 
such a setback to the best troops of the German army could not fail to 
have its effect on the leaders and people of the Reich. Further afield, 
the effect in the United States would be instantaneous in providing 
that moral impetus so valuable in countries far from the scene of the 
actual conflict. Lastly, it would do us good here in Britain, provided 
that it did not produce an occasion for complacency—a shortcoming 
that has to be fought like the plague. There is only one thing that can 
defeat the British people, and that is their own tendency on occasions 
to indulge in easy-going complacency. To us in Britain it is a worse 
enemy than Hitler. 

With the command of the sea in our hands, a German defeat in Africa 
would seriously upset Hitler’s plan for a great pincer movement against 
Egypt. His idea was to use the Afrika-Korps in the south as a counter- 
part to an advance through Iraq, Syria and Palestine in the north. But 
this northern pincer has already been badly nipped by the Russians 
at Rostov. If, in addition to this, the southern pincer ceases to exist, 
Hitler will have to think out another plan. He has several alternatives 
from which to choose. He could (I) try to re-establish his position in 
Libya by way of Italy in spite of the difficulties of sea communications ; 
(2) cut his losses in Africa and concentrate on an attack from the north, 
supplemented by air attack from Sicily, Greece, and Crete ; (3) advance 
through Spain and make what use he could of such co-operation as he 
could get from Vichy ; and (4) abandon his attempt to strike at the 
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nerve centre of the British Empire at Suez, and turn again to its heart 
in Britain. Naturally, he could combine these plans as suited him best. 
But, when each of them is examined, there is not one that appears at 
all attractive. With our increasing strength in the Middle East, the 
first plan seems unlikely unless the Vichy Government were to co- 
operate with him wholeheartedly. The second is more probable. By 
this means the German armies would be less scattered, and in a more 
favourable -position to make use of surprise opportunities such as an 
attack on Turkey. The third, which could fit in with the first, is cum- 
bersome, besides being a dangerous and costly undertaking not to be 
recommended in' view of Germany’s heavy commitments in Russia. 
The fourth is a possibility, but would constitute another and most 
dangerous front at a time when this is most dreaded. It looks as if the 
second alternative were the most likely in spite of the loss of prestige, 
especially if 'a surprise attack were staged somewhere to cover up the 
African disaster. 

If the Germans were to do this, they would be concentrating their 
forces in the neiglibourhood of possible oil supplies, which are still one 
of their most important objectives. But in this eastern theatre of war 
we have a powerful Russian ally, as well as the natural barrier of the 
Caucasus and the presence of a benevolent Turkey. That the Turks 
will resist aggression there seems to be no doubt, and their position 
would be greatly strengthened by the massing of our Middle East forces 
in her direction. , i 

_ It looks as if the Mediterranean were going to form the centre of the 
picture as far as our operations against Germany and Italy are con- 
cerned. ‘Our object here would be to prevent the enemy from getting 
another foothold in Africa, and at the same time to keep the way open 
for a possible attack on Italy later on. The plan of striking up the 
Adriatic at Trieste, with Vienna as our objective, may have much to 
recommend it when the right time comes. Meanwhile, on the left flank 
the enemy would be harassed by air from Britain, where our forces are 
ready to meet invasion or to strike as opportunity occurs. At present 
our main striking forces would be on the right flank in the Middle East. 
Our object here would be to combine with Russia for the attack of 
Germany in the east; to protect the oil wells of Russia, Iraq, and 
Persia ; to protect Egypt and support Turkey; to strengthen the 
position of Syria, Palestine and Transjordan ; and to co-operate with 
our army in India. With sea communications by way of the Mediter- 
ranean, Red Sea, and Persian Gulf, this strategical flank would become 
stronger and stronger; and our whole war machine in these regions 
would have that flexibility which is so desirable. For the development 
ofthis last factor the release of shipping from the Cape route would be 
invaluable. For the realisation of a plan such as this, a Libyan victory is 
essential. It must be complete. All the Axis striking forces there must 


be put out of the war. ` E. W. Porson NEWMAN. 
December 7th, 1941. 


THE BALKANS IN 1941. 


T may be a corrective to that complacency which is so certain to 
[sor itself among us when, as of late, rays of promise shine out from 
a dark sky, and in any case it is no more than just and right, to 
recognise the sad truth that the general situation in the Balkans as 
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1941 was closing was much less favourable from the British and Allied 
point of view than when the year opened. Even then it was not free 
from gloom, but later it deepened into tragedy almost unrelieved, the 
only part of the immense Balkan area not held by the enemy being the 
small bit of Thrace, the territory known as Turkey-in-Europe, with the 
important guardianship, however, of the Straits. At the beginning of 
the year there had been several hopeful features.in plain view. For if 
Rumania, under General Antonescu (recently promoted Marshal, thanks 
to Hitler), had gone over to the Axis along with Hungary arid Slovakia 
during the previous November, and was becoming more and more 
Germanised, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, despite very severe German 
pressure, were still free, Turkey successfully conserved her neutrality, 
and heroic Greece, recovering something of her ancient glory, was 
defeating and driving back the Italians in Albania—a most heartening 
spectacle, which gained in impressiveness when taken into account with 
the victories of the British Imperial forces on the opposite side of the 
Mediterranean. In fact, for a while at any rate, “ things went well with 
us.” The trouble was that, seeing the inferiority of the Italian armies, 
whether in Europe or in Africa, was so manifest, there could be no doubt 
that Hitler would ere long come to their assistance, and the results 
might be very different. 

During February, German pressure on Bulgaria and Yugoslavia was 
intensified, and threats of impending invasion of the former State 
multiplied. By the middle of that month the relatively immense 
infiltration of Germans into Sofia and elsewhere had resulted in many 
key positions being already in German hands, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the great majority of the Bulgarians, and King Boris was 
openly declared to be pro-Nazi, though personally he naturally pre- 
ferred the independence of the country—which in point of fact was 
compromised even then. A treaty of friendship, whose origin dated 
three months back, was signed between Bulgaria and Turkey, but it 
had no real value as things were. In mid-February Mr. Eden gave good 
grounds in the House of Commons for the withdrawal of the British 
Legation and consular officials from Rumania. A fortnight or so after- 
wards the Foreign Secretary, accompanied by Sir John Dill, then Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, appeared in Angora and subsequently in 
Athens, as well as in other parts of the officially mis-called Middle East, 
on a most important mission from the British Government, in the course 
of which he discussed the situation with the Turkish, Greek and Yugo- 
slav Governments. Later, moving farther afield, he journeyed into the 
real Middle East—Iraq, where he investigated the clash brought about 
by the ambition of Rashid Ali. Of this fairly considerable Odyssey he 
gave a long explanatory account to the House early in May, a month 
after his return to London. His speech gained a sympathetic reception, 
particularly as he made no attempt to disguise the painful fact that his 
mission, so far at least as the Balkans were concerned, could scarcely 
be reckoned anything but a failure, as indeed was clear to everybody 
who looked at it objectively. Briefly put, his principal object had been 
the stemming of Hitler’s advance—the historic Drang nach Osten of 
the Germans—through the Balkans. 

In March Hitler’s diplomatic offensive passed into a military offensive. 
Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill, as the month started, were able to tell the 
Greeks what help they could expect if the German attack developed in 
force, as now seemed imminent, through Bulgaria, definitely pro-Axis 
with the signing of the Tripartite Pact (between Germany, Italy and 
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Japan), which the German Press represented as a victorious issue from 
the long-continued diplomatic contest. In Albania the Italians were 
heavily worsted in'a battle which lasted for five days, and it was 
probably this emphasising of Mussolini’s weakness in that campaign 
which sharpened and precipitated German action; not, however, in 
Bulgaria but in Yugoslavia, whence the news suddenly became most 
sensational in quite an unlooked for manner, especially toward the end 
of the month. On March 25th the Yugoslav Government acceded to 
the Tripartite Pact, a proceeding which was tantamount to a surrender 
to German demands, though resented bitterly by the Yugoslav people 
generally. The British Minister in Belgrade had previously handed to 
the Yugoslav Government a Note of warning and protest, but appar- 
ently it was left unanswered ; pro-Ally demonstrations throughout the 
country went unheeded ; and of course Hitler made out that another 
diplomatic victory for his policy was to be added to the triumph in 
Bulgaria. For the moment it had that aspect, but there was a quick and 
vital change in the scene. During the night of March 27th-28th a 
remarkable military coup, headed by General Simovitch, was immedi- 
ately successful, the Regent, Prince Paul, disappearing from the stage 
and his nephew, King Peter II, though still some months under age, 
assuming the full kingship of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, whose 
rights and liberty he swore to defend in the oath he took in the palace 
in Belgrade on the morning of March 28th in the presence of the 
Patriarch of the Serbian Orthodox Church and six Serbian Bishops. 
Simovitch became Prime Minister, his predecessor, Tsvetkovitch, and 
other pro-German Ministers, being thrown into prison. Hitler retali- 
ated and we were soon in the thick of it. 

On April 6th Germany invaded Yugoslavia and Greece ; Belgrade, 
though declared an open town, was heavily dive-bombed, and fighting 
took place on the Bulgarian-Greek frontiers and in the Struma Valley. 
Hard on this news came the announcement that our Government had 
dispatched an army to Greece and was vastly strengthening the R.A.F. 
in Greek territory where it had been operating for some months, but an 
ominous note was sounded when much at the same time our evacuation 
of Benghazi was reported. Its effect on public opinion in England was at 
first rather mystifying, but that it heralded, inauspiciously enough, the 
British retreat from Libya under unexpected German pressure was 
quickly perceived when our forces were soon being attacked as far east 
as Sollum. We were paying for our support of the Greeks by the loss of 
Libya. It was soon evident, too, that our assistance to Greece, apart 
from every other consideration, was too late, as well as too slight. The 
Greeks at the outset had a measure of success in resisting the Germans ; 
but the defeat of the Yugoslavs in the Strumnitza Pass and the rapid 
progress of the Germans to Salonika, which they entered on April 8th-gth, 
sealed the fate of the Greeks, whose line in the mountains was thus 
outflanked, making a quick withdrawal southward absolutely neces- 
sary, and virtually also sealing the fate of the British and Imperial 
troops that had gone to their help. In the third week of April our 
papers said that the Allies were “ gradually falling back ” on shorter 
lines of defence in the face of the increasing strength of the German 
assaults, and this was grimly repeated day after day, the monotony 
being broken by details of this or that heroic fight, or of the grave 
disadvantages our troops endured owing to their being heavily out- 
numbered in the air. What was plain was that, beyond inflicting sub- 
stantial losses on the enemy, we had “ done no good ” for either Greece 
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- or Yugoslavia. On April 21st the Greek Government requested the 
withdrawal of the Expeditionary Forces, which were evacuated partly 
to Egypt and partly to Crete, where British troops had been in practical 
possession of the island for months previously without, however, having 
made adequate defences for their protection, and suffered accordingly. 

On May 3rd Hitler delivered a speech full of jeers and misstatements ; 
among other things he alleged that “ Churchill’s decision to send troops 
to Greece was one of the famous strategical blunders of the war.” 
` Further, the Führer derided Churchill’s figures respecting German 
losses, and himself put them preposterously low ; our losses and those 
of the Anzacs were sufficiently heavy both in Greece and later in Crete, 
and the question arises whether the game was worth the candle. It 
should be said at once that the risk was taken, deliberately in face of 
big odds ; in this the Government was undoubtedly backed by the 
great bulk of the British and Imperial peoples, though’ they were by no 
means too well-informed regarding the size of the risk. The feeling was 
at once general and profound that the courage and steadfastness of the 
Greeks should be recognised in a military sense as fully as possible, 
otherwise there might well be accusations of a British “ betrayal.” 
One of the most notable things in Mr. Eden’s apologia on May 6 was 
his tribute to the Greeks, of whom he declared nothing could be finer 
than the way in which their Government refused from the first to put 
pressure on its allies (England most of all) to send troops to Greece, 
and afterward, when withdrawal had to be faced, took the initiative in 
proposing it. There will always be critics who will pronounce the Ex- 
pedition as surrender to sentiment—C’est magnifique, mais ce west pas 
la guerre ; but it might be asked what would have been the spiritual or 
psychological effect on the world-view of England and faith in her 
intentions if she had acted otherwise. The inevitable answer must be 
that it would not only have been bad and most dispiriting in itself for 
all neutrals and friendly outsiders, as well as cheering for Germany ; 
its reflex would have also been most unhappy within England and the 
Empire. None the less our forced evacuation of Greece, followed by 
that of Crete in May-June, was a sad and bitter experience. The right 
idea of it all was perhaps best expressed by Mr. Menzies, then Australian 
Prime Minister who, in a broadcast from London to his own people, said 
the lesson to be learned from our defeats was that these should not be 
regarded as an occasion for lamentation but as a challenge ; much 
greater effort was needed. 

While representative Greek and Yugoslav Governments were being 
established in London, similar to other Allied Governments, Hitler pro- 
ceeded to show the manner in which he proposed dealing with his 
Balkan conquests. He began by breaking up Yugoslavia through the 
instrumentality first of Mussolini—a particularly unsavoury story. 
On May r8th a delegation of Croats arrived in Rome to offer the crown 
of Croatia, declared to have voluntarily separated itself from Yugo- 
slavia, to the Duke of Spoleto, a nephew of the King of Italy, who 
later on that very day proclaimed the prince King of Croatia, in 
response to the request of the delegation, which consisted of more than 
a hundred persons, headed by Anton Pavelitch, a former member of the 
Yugoslav Parliament. This individual, it will be remembered, was tried 
by default and condemned to death at Aix-en-Provence on February 
rath, 1936, for the murder of King Alexander of Yugoslavia and 
Barthou at Marseilles on October gth, 1934. His lieutenant, Eugen 
Kvaternik, was also condemned by default. There was not the least 
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doubt of their guilt. After years of hiding in Germany and Italy they 
emerged to take control of their country under the patronage of the 
Axis, though theirs was distinctly a minority Government ; obtaining 
Hitler’s approbation it signed at Zagreb on May 13th an Agreement 
defining the boundary between Croatia and Germany, which by Hitler’s 
decree included the larger part of Slovenia, the smaller share being left 
to Italy. The frontiers between Italy and Croatia were fixed by treaty 
on May 18th, signed in Rome by Mussolini and Pavelitch ; to Italy 
were ceded most of the Adriatic islands.supposed to belong to the 
Croats; and the Dalmatian coast was cut up, Italy getting slices at 
Split and elsewhere. All Dalmatia practically became an Italian 
province in September when Dubrovnik (Ragusa) and the rest of the 
coast was occupied by the Italian Army. With the occupation of 
Montenegro, and Albania already held, Mussolini had at last gained the 
long-coveted control of virtually the whole of the Adriatic, Greece no 
` longer béing opposed to him. Mare nostrum was no fiction—for a time, 
at all events. On June 15th Croatia adhered to the Tripartite Pact, 
Pavelitch signing the relevant protocol at Venice in the presence of 
Ribbentrop and Ciano. 

Three days later Turkey, since the beginning of the war a prey to all 
sorts of rumours, apprehensions and misapprehensions, made a pact of 
friendship with Germany which could scarcely be liked by the British 
Government though it had been kept informed of what was going 
forward. The Turkish Press stressed Turkey’s desire for peace and 
normal and friendly relations with both Germany and England, but it 
was plain that the Axis had scored. However, all Balkan affairs took a 
relatively secondary position when on June 2and Hitler began his 
invasion of Soviet Russia, though it may be noted that Turkey gave a 
somewhat cool reception to the Anglo-Russian Alliance which was the 
direct consequence of his action. A striking leader in The Times on 
August rst, entitled “ Peace and Power,” which suggested the leader- 
ship in Eastern Europe of Germany and Russia after the war, also 
added greatly to the disquiet of the Turks. But in the second week in 
August the British and Soviet Government presented Declarations in 
identical terms to the Turkish Government, assuring it that they 
turned no aggressive eyes on the Straits ; on the contrary, they would 
be ready to give Turkey every assistance if attacked. There was at once 
an easing of the tension, the défente being helped a week later by the 
publication of the Atlantic Charter—though some observers stated that 
wishful thinking gave it an exaggerated value ; anyhow it had little to 
do with the immediate future, for the war was far from being decided. 
Despite the enormous strength of Hitler’s strategic position Turkey 
has not joined the Axis ; in October she signed trade agreements with 
Germany for an exchange of goods, including a large quantity of chrome, 
but not deliverable till 1943. Her position appears. to be one of accom- 
modating herself to both parties in this colossal war, which, however, 
will most probably involve her definite military action on one side 
within a comparatively short time. 

The Russian-German phase of the war has so far mostly affected 
Rumania of the Balkan countries. In October the Rumanian contribu- 
tion to Hitler’s fighting strength was put at twenty-one divisions, and 
Antonescu appears to have been in command of the operations which 
led to the Soviet’s evacuation of Odessa ; according to Mr. Tilea, the 
last Minister in London of Rumania, and now President of the Free 
Rumanian National Committee, it was Antoénescu’s “ personal act ” 
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which decreed the annexation of Transnistria, the conquered district 
beyond the Dniester, of which new Rumanian province Odessa is now 
thecapital. Mr. Tilea protested on the ground (and for other reasons) that 
this act will give Hitler the necessary excuse for a further partition in 
favour of Hungary of Western Rumania—the part of Transylvania left 
to Rumania. So far Bulgaria has not actively fought against the Soviet, 
but she disregarded a protest’ from the Soviet in September—as well 
she might in view of her large territorial gains—the Dobruja, Greek 
Thrace, and Greek and Serbian Macedonia. It is on the cards that 
Hitler may order Bulgaria to attack the Turks, or perhaps the Yugo- 
slavs who, said to be a hundred thousand strong, are engaged in a fierce 
and in its way formidable guerilla war against the invaders. Further, 
as regards Greece, the main control of that unfortunate land at present 
is German, with headquarters at Salonika, but the larger part of the 
country is to a certain extent under Italy ; General Tsolakoglu, the 
self-appointed head of the so-styled Greek Government, has come out 
openly for the German New Order. It is understood that Mussolini 
hopes to be given a sort of protectorate of Greece and, to give the devil 
his due, it should be added that the Italians have shown themselves less 
brutal than the Germans in their “ contacts ” with the vanquished. 
The sheer unadulterated barbarism of the Nazis is to be noted wherever 
they go. Hitler deported nearly 300,000 Slovenes to Croatia without 
the slightest regard for their sufferings. Serbia proper is under German 
occupation, though she has a sort of quisling in General Neditch, 
formerly War Minister in the Tsvetkovitch Ministry. The Yugoslav 
part of the Banat is held by the Germans. Taken as a whole the Balkans 
do not present a pretty picture for themselves any more than for us, but 
this article may conclude on a note of hope with regard to Yugoslavia. 
She is partitioned into ten by her conquerors, but competent observers 
declare that out of these very territorial divisions an internal unity is 
being forged such as King Alexander, on whom the title of the “ Unifier”’ 
was bestowed, hoped for but never realised. 
ROBERT MACHRAY. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SMALL | 
NATIONS. 


HE survival of the independence of the smaller nations after the 
| present struggle has been questioned during the last months. 
Well informed critics in Great Britain and America seem to 
agree that a return to the status quo before 1939 has become impossible, 
and that a system must be devised subordinating national sovereignty 
to some international authority, and political freedom to close co- 
operation in economic and military questions. If we examine the 
various solutions proposed, from the radical formula of Mr. Clarence 
Streit to the more realistic formula of Professor Carr, we notice that, in 
spite of their ideological appearance, federalism or interdependence 
leads to the subordination of the small powers to the big powers in 
international affairs. The influence of the former in the councils of the 
League was small enough ; it would become practically negligible in a 
federal Parliament in which each nation would be represented according 
to its population, or even in a Council of Allies in which Great Britain, 
VoL. CLXI. 2 
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the United States and Russia would naturally be called upon to take 
the more important decisions.* 

Complete agreement cannot be expected. Experience has shown that 
it is one thing for big or small powers to maintain unity when confronted 
with a common danger, and that it is another to preserve this unity 
when the danger has been—however temporarily—removed. Most 
people will agree with Professor Carr that “ our first international aim 
should be to make sure that the working.partnership which has been 
established between a group of nations for the military and economic 
prosecution of the war should be maintained for the practical work of 
European reconstruction.” t But some of them may be tempted to add 
that differences are more likely to arise from such reconstruction than 
from the urgent steps to be taken in order to defeat the enemy. When 
all is said, the ultimate decisions in these discussions will always rest 
with those who will take the larger share of economic and military 
responsibilities. 

How can we reconcile such conclusions with the pronouncements, 
made in recent years by several British Cabinet Ministers concerning 
the preservation of national independence, with the third point of the 
Atlantic Charter, and with the resolutions adopted by the Council of 
allied statesmen gathered in London during the last months ? Must we 
recognise that a struggle which aimed originally at the preservation and 
protection of national sovereignty should bring about the curtailment 
of national sovereignty, and that people who sacrificed everything to 
escape from one domination will, in the end, have to submit to another ? 
The question is worth careful consideration, not only because its solu- 
tion is essential to the moral consistency of our common policy, but also 
because it has been unscrupulously exploited by enemy propagandists 
in order to create confusion, particularly in occupied countries. The 
German controlled press never tires of using the bogey of British 
hegemony in order to discourage the patriotic resistance of the people 
subjected to German rule. 

The difficulty arising from the apparent contradiction between inde- 
pendence and interdependence can be found in the Atlantic Charter 
itself. Point three dwells on the “ restoration of sovereign rights and 
self-government to those who have been forcibly deprived of them ” ; 
point five speaks of “ the fullest collaboration between all nations in 
the economic field”; point eight, of the “ establishment of a wider 
and permanent system of security.” It is obvious that neither collec- 
tive security nor full economic collaboration can be effective if every 
State retains the right to organise its trade and defences independently. 
If we oppose, as we are entitled to do, Allied collaboration to Nazi 
“co-operation,” we should have a clear idea of the difficulties with 
which we are confronted. Appeals to sentiment or to the sacrifices made 
in the past by Great Britain to defend the freedom of small nations are 
not enough. We should be able to show that the principle of national 
independence can be reconciled with the system outlined by the Charter 
while it cannot possibly be reconciled with the “ New Order” extolled 
by the Nazi rulers. 


Nothing is more likely to confuse the issue than the insistence with 
which a number of British critics dwell on the “ fatal mistake ” made 


* Suggestions referring to a cleavage between the delegates according to party lines, 
or to the breaking up of large national units, seem at present remote from practical 
olitics. 
+ The Future of Nations. 
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by the small Western nations in preserving neutrality in September 
1939.. We have been told repeatedly that if Norway, Holland and 
Belgium had remained faithful to the principle of collective security 
according to the Covenant, and had thrown their lot with the Allies.at 
the beginning of hostilities, they would have been able to withstand the 
assault delivered against them. Their “ selfish isolationism,” inspired 
by fear or by a blind confidence in Hitler’s declarations, is supposed to 
be mainly responsible not only for their own fate, but also for the grave 
dangers run by those who came to defend them. Such recriminations 
rest on incomplete information and a prejudiced interpretation of the 
facts, as they appear in the standard books written on the “ twenty 
years’ crisis.” 

An isolationist policy on the part of a small Western State, after the 
lesson of the last war, would have been nothing short of suicidal. Its 
main guarantee of security was in the League which was considered 
strong enough to prevent or restrain any aggression and, for sixteen 
years, the sanctionist policy was consistently supported by the smaller 
nations at Geneva. Far from wishing to return to her traditional 
neutrality, Belgium sought first an agreement with France, then with 
Great Britain, and became later a partner in the Locarno treaties. It 
was only when it had been repeatedly shown that the League, and 
particularly the big Powers within the League, were unable or unwilling 
to apply military sanctions that the Western States, except Belgium, 
recovered their liberty of action in July 1936. It was only after Locarno 
had been denounced and violated by the Reich, without any efficient 
measure being taken or any new pact agreed upon, that Belgium was 
compelled to follow the same course, a few months later, in full agree- 
ment with Britain and France. This reaction might never have taken 
place had these Powers adopted a more energetic attitude in face of 
German rearmament, as Mr. Churchill urged them to do at the time. 
But France was already suffering from a severe social and military 
crisis, and public opinion in this country was not yet prepared to face 
the painful necessities of the situation. What could the smaller States 
do when they realised that neither the League nor any system of 
alliance could strengthen their security ? They concentrated on their 
own defences in the hope that they might avoid aggression or be able 
to resist it with the help of whatever foreign forces might be sent to 
support them. Their preparations might have been inadequate or, as 
in the case of Belgium, they might have been the victims of errors made 
elsewhere, but their loyalty to their international obligations cannot 
be questioned. 

In the face of the enormous superiority of German forces in May 1940, 
in their offensive between Sedan and the sea, a superiority of 150 per 
cent. in divisions and over 300 per cent. in tanks and plaries, it can 
no longer be maintained that any alliance or “ military conversation ” 
might have considerably altered the course of events. However un- 
pleasant, the truth must be faced—as it has been made clear in Lord 
Gort’s despatches—that the root of the trouble was military unpre- 
paredness, not political isolation or neutrality. But it must also be 
recognised that, as long as aggression remains possible, no system of 
security can be considered efficient in the future, unless all the nations 
which might be threatened agree to join in common defence, and take 
their share in it according to their means. 

What applies to politics applies also to economics. Whatever circum- 
stances placed Germany once more in the position of the aggressor after 
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her defeat in 1918, there is no doubt that her own economic situation 
and that of her neighbours contributed largely to this result. After the 
brief respite given by Locarno, it was the crisis of 1930 which helped the 
Nazis to seize power in Germany and the disorder that followed which 
helped them later to bring under their influence a number of neighbour- 
ing States, particularly in Central and Eastern Europe. The dependence 
of politics on economic and social conditions is recognised in the fourth 
and fifth points of the Atlantic Charter, which dwell on the necessity 
of giving access to all nations “ on equal terms to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world,” and of ensuring “ fullest collaboration 
between all nations in the economic field, with the object of securing for 
all improved labour standards.” The concept of war is linked up with 
depression, unemployment, trade restrictions; the concept of peace 
with prosperity, employment, and the absence of commercial and 
financial obstacles. 

Can the smaller Powers be made responsible for the economic slump 
which followed the short after-war boom? It is true that the Treaty 
of Versailles, by creating a number of new States, increased the possi- 
bility of raising new custom barriers at the very moment when it seemed 
most urgent to lower or abolish the old ones. But the raising of these 
barriers was by no means confined to smaller States, which, in this 
matter as in others, were ofteri reluctantly compelled to adapt their 
policy to the measures adopted by their powerful neighbours. Again. 
and again, at Geneva and in other international conferences, they pro- 
tested against the economic war which was being waged all over 
Europe and which could only lead to political war. Faced with the 
impossibility of concluding a general entente, they endeavoured to form 
regional ententes, in the Balkans, the Baltic and Central Europe. The 
Western States tried to set an example. As early as 1921, Belgium con- 
cluded a custom union with Luxemburg; in 1929, she suggested a 
tariff truce ; in 1930, she concluded at Oslo an agreement with the 
Scandinavian States and Holland; two years later, she signed the 
Ouchy Convention with Holland and Luxemburg. These efforts were 
recognised by Great Britain, France and the United States (when, in 
1937, M. van Zeeland was asked to prepare a report on the economic 
difficulties which threatened peace), but they never met with success 
because they did not receive the support they deserved. The accusation 
of economic isolationism or selfishness levelled at the smaller States 
seems still less justified.than the accusation of political isolationism. 

The answer to enemy propagandists who pretend that the Atlantic 
Charter is merely a plan prepared by British and American capitalists 
to dominate Europe is simple enough. There is a world of difference 
between a free association of peoples whose internal liberties and con- 
stitutions are scrupulously respected, and the forced co-operation 
imposed on conquered peoples by conquerors who have violated not 
only their international obligations, but the most elementary rules of 
international law concerning occupied countries. There is the same 
difference between the acceptance by independent States of an inter- 
national authority for defence and economic collaboration, and the 
submission of oppressed countries to the authority of one nation or one 
“race” to economic and military oppression. But in order to bring 
home this argument to all and to vindicate the principle of interde- 
pendence from the attacks directed against it, it is essential that the 
distinctions made between the policy pursued by the big peaceful 
Powers and the policy pursued by the small peaceful Powers, from 1919 
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to 1939, should be considered in all fairness, and that responsibilities 
for former mistakes should not be systematically shifted from the 
stronger to the weaker shoulders. The spirit of the Charter is a spirit 
of friendly co-operation, and friendly co-operation in the future implies 
a friendly understanding of the past. 

EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


SOURCES OF HISTORY IN 
PERSONAL NAMES. 


HE century 1425 to 1525 must have been halcyon years for the 

historians of the Western world. Each day brought to light and 

examination and revelation a new manuscript, chronicle or book 

of Livy or Thucydides. How tame the work has now become! The 

most diligent raking discovers so little. New sources? There are only 
new, doubtful evaluations and textual emendations. 

What new sources for English history have been discovered in the 
last hundred years? The Modus Tenendi Parliamentum which, after 
all, gave us little beyond confirmation ; the returns of the Members of 
the 1275 House of Commons, to take back the first “ model ” Parliament 
twenty years, an important link of continuity with Simon de Montfort : 
the Journals of the Parliament of 1461-2, taking back the day-to-day 
recording of that institution by half a century ; and the Diary of the 
Commons in 1491, opening up a dozen fresh windows on the history of 
that time. Beyond these, what is there ? Or what hope is there for new 
discovery? That indefatigable explorer, Dr. Notestein, may unearth 
and decipher a few more diaries written in unknown shorthand, giving 
a new speech by Pym or Cromwell, which may provide some scholar 
with matter for commentary and fresh vision. But there is never a flash 
of lightning to be expected ever any more. 

However, it has always seemed to me that there were still open, but 
unexamined, three obvious sources for British history, two of which are 
open also for the history of other lands. These three are (x) place 
names ; (2) oo names ; (3) the identification of those who sat in 
Parliament at every date. 

I started the History of Parliament, with all the identifications of 
those who sat therein, to provide this new source for British history. 
My volumes on the medieval Parliaments have already shown the value 
of that new source. We did not know how popular was a seat in the 
medieval Commons, how full these Parliaments were with the King’s 
servants and budding lawyers—that they were the open door to career. 
We did not know that men sat in the Lords unsummoned, yet as of 
right, throughout the fifteenth century ; that it was even a favour to 
be relieved of a writ of summons; that the expense of sending a writ 
of summons to a distant lord was a considerable element in deciding 
whether he should get that writ. At least we may realise that these 
frequent cross-sections of ever changing governing men provide a 
mathematical integration of history. This is as valuable and more 
reliable than much contemporary chronicle or letter. 

The study of place names, as a source for history, was discovered by 
the Swedes. Less than twenty years ago, Sir Allen Mawer started to 
derive English place names, and to restore the map of England as in 
the days of the Venerable Bede. He has made of the Ordnance Survey 
a palimpsest to disclose the original name of each river, town, hundred 
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and cottage ; and from these names we can date and re-write the pre- 
history of the conquests, tribes and creeds. Unfortunately, only half 
the counties are yet completed—and these not touching each other. It 
is from comparisons of county evidence that national historic deduction 
can best be made. We cannot yet re-write and re-date the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, or divide Angle from Saxon, Dane from Norseman, or 
estimate the surviving Britons. 

We can, however, add already a very large number to the Anglo- 
Saxon personal names, i.e. names assumed to have existed because 
place names have been formed from them. The variety of Anglo- 
Saxon personal names still in use at the Conquest runs to thousands. 
Yet, within two hundred years of the Conquest, such names were for- 
gotten and had been replaced by a mere handful of Norman-French 
Christian names. 

This brings me to the third new source for history. What new con- 
tribution to history can be derived from the study of personal names 
—font-name, and surname—as the centuries pass? The contribution 
is, in fact, so large that the neglect of such study hitherto cannot but 
surprise the scholar. 

National pride has concealed the near-slavery which befell the English 
under the Norman Conquest. “ Murder ” was killing a Norman. The 
murder fine was exacted when it was not “ presented ”? that the mur- 
dered man was only an Englishman. The English lost their lands, 
their means of livelihood, and became serfs of their new lords. English 
tended the swine, the sheep, the oxen ; but Norman landlords ate the 
porc, the mouton, and the bewf. English remained the tongue of the 
uneducated toilers—a sort of kitchen-kaffir, without genders, syntax 
or grammar. The educated man wrote in Latin; the masters talked 
Norman-French—not to talk it showed an inferior status, a matter 
far more serious than an inferior education. 

When the Northmen conquered and settled in France and Apulia 
they came among a people more civilised than themselves ; they 
brought with them no church; they adopted the language of those 
they conquered and enslaved. In like manner the far more numerous 
Danes and Northmen assimilated themselves to their Anglo-Saxon 
victims in the ninth and tenth-centuries. But the Norman-French 
invaders of 1066 came among folk they despised as savages, and they 
brought their church with them to wipe out such national clergy as 
existed. The Gestapo were not needed in this Poland of 1066. 

The wonder is that the English language outlived it all; that within 
two hundred years it had replaced Norman-French at the breakfast 
board ; that in three hundred years it had ousted French from official 
records and had begun to be taught once more in the schools. 

Obviously anything that can throw light on the defeat, survival and 
rise of the English tongue from 1066 to Shakespeare is of great interest 
and importance. On this stormy, uncharted passage the development 
of personal names—both christian and surname—can throw much light. 

We know that Jews in each country to-day often take names such as 
Kurt (Germany), or Bela (Hungary), or Alexander (Russia) to help 

‘join the ruling race. The English after 1066 took, with like taste, 
Norman names. Was it for the same reason? Pride and religion check 
the progress in the case of the Jews. In conquered England the church 
was a Norman-Roman church, regarding the English natives much as 
the Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa regards the Kaffirs. Nor 
was there any tradition or pride left to the victims of 1066; all 
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advancement was closed to the English. So theirold names went like the 
wind in the new baptisms, lingering just long enough in country 
districts to leave Dodde, Bate, Dutt, Snel, Kaye, Pink, Goodwin, 
Goodrich, Harold, Averey, etc., as surnames. 

The names the English took or were given were those of the Norman 
Dukes—Rauf, William, Richard, Robert, William, Henry. (St.) John 
and (St.) Thomas rose into pre-eminence later, as baptism spread with 
the rise of the church. ; 

The influence of the Church on names given at the font has always 
been great; the naming from the saint’s day of birth is so obvious. 
The rise and fall of church influence on the daily life of the people might 
almost be registered by the relative percentage in any decade of John, 
Thomas, Peter, James, compared with Richard, Roger, Henry and 
Ralph, or with Old Testament and classical names in later centuries. 
John had always a great preponderance because of the personal popu- 
larity of the evangelist and from the four saints’ days. Girls’ christian 
names are less of a guide. Mary, in many lands or times, was apparently 
taboo, and others, such as Margaret and Margery, Isabel and Sibi, 
Agnes and Anne, Helen and Eleanor, Hawise and Avice and Amice, 
become so inevitably mixed by lawyers or recording clerks as to confuse 
the student. 

Judged by this name-standard the influence of the church must have 
been slow indeed before the Conquest, and have continued to increase 
up till about 1380. Thereafter, saints’ names decline, until the Puritan 
reformation, about 1615, filled the English and New England parish 
registers with Abners, Aarons and the prophets, and a new sort of saint 
went up armed into the breech at Drogheda and at Basing. The 
Wesleyan evangelical revival in the eighteenth century produced a 
further outburst of Old Testament names in England, while the con- 
temporary anti-clerical wave in France and Mexico was reproducing 
the names of the heroes of Greece and Rome. I imagine that no one 
now in France would dare to name his son Aristide, Camille, or Marc 
Auréle, or that they would be so baptised if he were rash enough to 
ask for it. 

Beside the evidence that personal names can give as to the desperate 
condition of the English under the Conquistadors, and as to the social 
influence of the Roman Church, we can get useful light on the recovery 
of the English language and also of English self-respect. 

Nearly all the records were written in Latin until 1300, not in 
Norman-French. But there was no Latin for “ the ” ; proper nouns 
becoming sur-names tended to be written “le Blount,” “ le carter,” 
instead of “ Blundus ” or “ Caretarius.” Therefore we may watch and 
test for date—first, the dropping of the pure Latin and the insertion of 
the “ le,” then the dropping of the “ le,” and finally the dropping of the 
“ de ” in surnames derived from places. 

But the largest genera of surnames are not those derived from places 
(with “ de ”’), or those derived from occupation (with “ le ”?), or those 
descriptive of the individual (with “ le ”) ; the most numerous genus is 
certainly that derived from christian name. These are always written 
in Latin Johannes filius Willelmi or, shortly, Johes. ju. Willi. The filius 
was contracted by the Norman-French tongue into filz or fitz, e.g. John 
FitzWiliam. In Welsh or Gaelic the same name remained ever written 
and spoken as Jevan ap Gwyllm and Ian MacWilliam. In English it 
would have been pronounced “ John William’s son,” “ John William’s,” 
or by any number of diminutives—Wilkinson, Wilson, Buson, Willets. 
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But the Norman scribes wrote fil. Willi. and were not interested in 
English inversions. They spoke Norman-French. To them and to their 
records, for a hundred years after the Conquest, he was John Fitz- 
William ; but, to himself and to his friends, he was only plain Jack. 
What did he want with his record—the finger-print convenience of the 
alien conqueror ? 

When did Le Chancelerie become the Chancery, and the clerks 
become scribes, and the provost become reeve or portman, and the 
seneschal become steward—for these were the recorders whose speech 
and writing linked outcast Englishmen to civilisation and government ? 
They formed those myriad words, which began as an address or indi- 
vidual description and ended as a surname. I think we can get a fresh 
hint as to when this happened from these very surnames. 

English surnames taken from font-names are of two species—those 
that end in “s” or “son,” and those that leave the font-name un- 
changed. “ Ap ” and “ Mac ” endured because they were the language 
of the people and no alien recorders bothered them. In England, the 
“s” and “son” would never have appeared had not the recorders 
themselves changed their speech to English. The surname, unchanged 
from font-name, got fixed before the recorders changed their speech, 
precisely as in France. The “ s ” and “ son ” form came after the change 
of normal speech of the recording class. 

They said FitzWilliam when Fitz had a clear meaning to them. It 
never had a clear meaning to most nominees. It never was of necessity ; 
and some time before 1200 the prefix died out in the common speech and 
vanished from the recorded description of common English-speaking 
persons. 

The few families that retained the Fitz as a prefix were no doubt 
Norman-speaking. But how few these were, even in 1216! When King 
John made his international barons choose between their English and 
their French lands, the axe fell by consent on a whole host of Norman 
affiliations. : 

So, when we get Baldwin, Arnold, Noel, Lambert, Aylmer, Bartholo- 
mew, Barnard, Brian, Brice, Drewe, Eustace, Jervis, Lawrence, Mal- 
colm, Martin and all the rest of them, we know that they were once 
described as FitzBaldwin, etc., though possibly the eponymous ancestor 
never knew it. Their vintage is old, back beyond 1200 ; and how dis- 
gusted they should be if you tacked an “s” on to the end of their 
names, evidence of a later and possibly more servile origin. 

But, while perhaps fifty Norman font-names (given doubtless to pure 

Anglo-Saxons) produced, in the twelfth century, a large number of 
surnames, the same period produced also a far larger variety of such 
surnames from the innumerable old English vocabulary. Godwin, 
Goodrich, Browning, Dunn, and hundreds of others never take the “s” 
or “son.” They, too, were formed before Fitz died. They, too, 
were extinct as font-names before “ s” or “ son” became necessary. 

The reader will have noticed that, from the list of Norman surnames 
the commonest font-names are absent. Where are surnames such as 
William, John, Robert, Richard, Thomas, Henry, Walter, Ralph, and 
Hugh? Well, the fact is that they may have also, at some time, formed 
Fitz surnames ; but they have been obliterated by and assimilated to 
the myriad surnames that sprang from these common names of the 
fourteenth century. No wonder FitzWilliam, FitzJohn and FitzHugh 
clung to the older fashion where possible. 

In A.D. 1050 a fortunate English parent could choose among some 
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3,000 names for his child. By 1150, his choice had been reduced to 300 ; 
and, by 1250, to'about 30. It is from these thirty, prevalent over the 
countryside and far from town and records, that sprang, in the four- 
teenth century, our Wilsons, Jenkinsons, Hopkinsons, Dickinsons, 
Tomkinsons, Harrisons, Watsons, Rawlinsons, and Hutchinsons, in 
endless variety. This had to be; for, by the fourteenth century, 
Baldwin and Lambert were as obsolete as Godwin or Horsa. Just one 
or two English christian names endured on the margin of civilisation 
long enough to give us Dodds, Bateson, and, probably, Kipps and 
Stopes and Dodson. 

Material as important, and as dated, can be got from the occupational 
surnames directly their prevalence is noted. As “ Faber” and “ Le 
fevre ” die, Smith becomes a man, and even Smithson. The anonymous 
Cook was so domesticated as to give rise to many Cooksons. Shepherd- 
son exists ; but who ever heard of Fullers-son or Cooperson? It was 
not that Cooks were then either immoral or women. It was that 
domestics had traditional names. You shouted for “ Cook,” “ Shep- 
herd,” “ Serjeant ’—and called them so. 
` Consider further the implications of this development of a name, in 
assessing the utility of the new handmaid which I present to History. 

Slaves have no surnames ; neither have our domestic animals. Here, 
in England, only two generations ago, the butler was, indeed, called by 
his surname, the ladies’-maid was Parker, the cook, whatever her name, 
was “ Cook” or “ Mrs. Cook,” while the lesser domestics were called 
by such christian names as their mistress thought proper, certainly not 
“ Ermyntrude.” 

One name was enough for “ Pompey ” and “ Chloe ” and “Hannibal.” 
If distinction was necessary : “ I’m Mr. Washington’s Hannibal ” was 
adequate. Serfs, adscripti glebae, advanced on this. For distinction 
they were sons of their father—Ivan Ivanovitch—and changed with 
every generation. They knew their place, and that was not really good 
for independent thought. It was mainly for this reason that Mustafa 
Pasha Kemal took the surname of Atatürk and made all the other 
Turks do the like. The surname label gave something besides respon- 
sibility for the family name. The growth of surnames measures the 
development of self-respect as well as of civil status. 

So it is that this growth of surname becomes of importance as a 
register of social history, even of civilisation. For Atatiirk had a second 
reason for his imposition of the surname on Turks ; a reason similar to 
that which made German and Russian rulers endow their Jews with 
resounding and contemptuous names, not out of the Bible. Second 
names were a distinction between this and that Ivan or Ali or John. 
They were needed for record and taxation. It was a sort of finger-print. 
We may note how, in East Africa, finger-prints are still found adequate 
for identification, without putting the native above himself by adopting 
a surname in the manner of the whites. 

So was it with the untamed Anglo-Saxons ; no surnames, no record, 
no taxes, and finger-prints not invented! They rejoiced in a free 
infinity of single names; and, away from the towns, single-named 
they remained till Manor Court and Court Rolls extracted money and 
recorded the transaction. Still, for hundreds of years, Wales and the 
Highlands of Scotland escaped recording and taxation and second 
names. 

Quite properly Domesday Book (1086) registers the birth of surnames 
in England. That a second name was something new, even to Normans, 
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can be seen in various ways: there are jocular nicknames, such as 
applied evidently to the individual; some are called by the name of 
their English castle ; in many cases the distinctive addition has been 
written in above afterwards, to distinguish between one William and 
another, and in most cases there is still in 1086 no second name at all. 
Nor did these new lords call themselves by the names they had been 
given in the Book. They witnessed deeds as John the Constable, Walter 
the Steward, Miles the Earl, William the Butler, preferring that mark 
of distinction—and often acquired that surname. , 

From Domesday onwards the wealth of evidence on this wide subject 
is enough to make deduction certain. There is similar evidence to be 
found in France, Italy, Spain and Germany for the parallel develop- 
ments in those countries. I have little doubt but that, when such 
research is accomplished, it will be found that the English peasantry, 
centuries before European peasantry, had the ownership of surname 
from, by and with the copyhold ownership of land ; and who can deny 
the effect on national character of such a dual and resounding franchise ? 

What should be of interest to the social historian is, when and why. 
surnames of various species arose in each class of the community, and 
in each country ; how the second name developed into a surname 
which became hereditable in the male line ; and the reflection of this 
new form of property, on government, on class relations, on civilisation 
and upon character. 

Josian C.. WEDGWOOD. 
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E learn almost as much about Napoleon as a man from Consalvi 
W as from Talleyrand. The Memoirs of “ the great Cardinal ” 
. published by Crétineau-Joly in 1864, forty years after his 
death, are the only work of the kind emanating from the Vatican in 
modern times. Visitors to the Pantheon will remember Thorwaldsen’s 
bust of the famous Secretary of State of Pius VII, the man who made 
the Concordat, who stood up to the Emperor in the plenitude of his 
power, who suffered imprisonment rather than surrender what he 
regarded as the rights of his Church, who represented the Papacy at 
the Congress of Vienna. It is a thrilling story of the long conflict 
between the unbending representative of the old order and the Corsican 
adventurer with his savage outbursts of temper and his shabby tricks. 
To read this book is to understand why Wellington declared that his 
vanquished foe was not even a gentleman. Consalvi wrote his Memoirs 
during his exile at Rheims in 1812. He was unable to consult his papers 
and correspondence; but his misfortune is our advantage, for the 
narrative, based on his unaided memory, gains in freshness and force. 
The work, which fills two volumes, consists of three parts—Memoirs 
of my Life, Memoirs of my Ministry, and three massive monographs on 
the Conclave of 1799, the Concordat of 1801, and Napoleon’s marriage 
to Marie Louise in 1810. There is some repetition, but each item con- 
tains material which the others lack. 
The most dramatic parts of the work are the descriptions of the 
making of the Concordat and of the author’s refusal to recognise the 
Emperor’s second marriage. The news that the First Consul desired to 
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re-establish the Church in France filled Pius VII with such delight that 
to the end of his life he kept a warm place in his heart for the ruler who 
was to treat him so outrageously. Consalvi, who was sent to Paris to 
negotiate, had no illusions, and his record of the agitating discussions 
fills the reader with disgust. Knowing exactly how far the Pope was 
prepared to go he was ready for concessions on minor points but un- 
yielding on matters of principle. When agreement was reached at last 
and the signature was about to take place, the Cardinal was horrified 
to discover that a different document had been secretly substituted for 
the draft and that it contained provisions which he had repeatedly 
declined. Joseph Bonaparte, who represented his brother, knew nothing 
about it. When Consalvi firmly refused to sign he was exposed to the 
full blast of the Dictator’s wrath. He sat up all night with his colleagues 
in an effort to find a compromise, and the Concordat was finally signed 
on July 15th, 1801. Though the First Consul had been in a feverish 
hurry to proclaim the reconciliation with the Church, the publication 
was held back for a year and the Concordat was then accompanied by 
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at birth.” The greatest of historic men, as Acton called him, could 
never play fair. 

Consalvi bore the burden of the Papacy during the long absence of 
Pius VII for the Coronation of the Emperor. No one, he remarks, could 
accuse hirn of abusing his omnipotence. Napoleon, however, was con- 
vinced that the Secretary of State, not the gentle Pope, was the chief 
obstacle to his will and forced him to resign. In 1808 the annexation of 
the Papal states to the French Empire and the imprisonment of the 
Pope at Savona increased Consalvi’s detestation of the Emperor. When 
he obeyed the summons to Paris in 1810 for the Austrian marriage, 
Napoleon received him with friendly words. “ How thin you have 
become! I should hardly have recognised you. I was wrong to dismiss 
you. If you had retained your post things would not have gone so far.” 
What was intended as a compliment was accepted as an insult. “ Sire,” 
replied the Cardinal, “ if I had remained I should have done my duty.” 
The Emperor proceeded to embroider his theme, twice repeating the 
unwished for testimonal, and twice Consalvi repeated his proud formula. 
The cup of Napoleon’s indignation overflowed when the Cardinal, who 
declined to recognise the dissolution of the marriage with Josephine, 
absented himself from the wedding ceremony. ‘‘ It does not matter 
about the others,” urged Fouché, “ but you made the Concordat.” 
Twelve Cardinals present in Paris followed his example, though to his 
regret a similar number accepted the invitation. When next they met, 
“the Emperor gave me a terrible look, and there was lightning in his 
eyes,” but he said no word. After talking pleasantly to the conforming 
Cardinals he returned to Consalvi and glared at him ferociously. The 
Emperor, we are told, was drunk with fury whenever his will was 
thwarted. The brave Cardinal was packed off to Rheims, where he 
wrote his Memoirs, taking care that his occupation should not be 
discovered. Of the closing decade of his eventful life he has left no 
record. ; 

Manuel Godoy and the monarchs whom he served live for ever in 
Goya’s masterpieces at Madrid. The most celebrated Favourite in 
Spanish history has told his story in the only important political auto- 
biography produced in the peninsula, which appeared in Spanish, 
French and English in 1836. Writing in his lonely old age in Paris, 
where he existed on a small pension from Louis Philippe, the fallen 
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adventurer presents himself as an enlightened, patriotic and merciful 
statesman whose six years of power (1792-1798) stand out as a sort of 
golden age. As in the case of other apologias we must know a good deal 
more than we find in these pages before we can assess their worth. We 
must bear in mind, for instance, the most important event in Manuelito’s 
career, namely that the handsome young nobleman from the south, who 
entered the King’s bodyguard at the Palace, owed his rapid rise, his 
wealth, his dukedom, his many offices, his Bourbon marriage, to the 
fact that he had secured the favour of one of the most dissolute women 
who ever sat on a throne. He was not without abilities, and he was 
never a man of blood ; but the stain on his scutcheon is not removed 
by calmly ignoring what every Spaniard except perhaps Charles IV 
himself knew perfectly well. His two volumes are filled with tributes of 
affectionate admiration to the mindless but well-meaning and good- 
natured King, whose friendship and confidence he shared in sunshine 
and tribulation to the end. The royal support lasted long after the 
Queen had transferred her patronage to other suitors, and Ferdinand, one 
day to become the vilest of Spanish rulers, had emerged as an open enemy. 

“ They were a wretched lot,” remarked Napoleon in speaking of the 
Spanish dynasty and Government which he deposed, “ but Godoy was 
the best man among them.” His apologia affirms again and again that 
he was never a dictator, and that the King in Council always pro- 
nounced the final decision, but he shows no false modesty in describing 
his achievements. He was the friend, not the mere favourite, of the 
monarch, he declares, “ and I attempted to deserve my good fortune.” 
In the field of foreign affairs he began by supporting his master’s un- 
availing efforts to save the life of his kinsman, Louis XVI. Then he 
took Spain into the war which the French regicides unleashed, waged it 
with energy, and came out of it unscathed in 1795, earning thereby his 
title Prince of the Peace. At home he kept his country free from the 
revolutionary fever by judicious reforms, preserving the Monarchy, 
encouraging education and agriculture, science and learning, clipping 
the wings of the Inquisition, tempering justice with mercy in what he 
describes as the gentlest régime Spain had ever known. “ I have nobly 
and faithfully served my country. She has no right to reproach me with 
a single error of omission or neglect ; I have benefited many; no one 
can venture to affirm that I have been the cause of his ruin.” Yet, like 
other men in high place, he had many critics and rivals. ‘ All the 
enemies of progress and reform were my opponents.” 

Godoy desired to resign after the conclusion of the French war, and 
his wish was granted in 1798. He retained the favour of the Court, 
returning to office, though not to his old unchallenged position, in 180x. 
Swept away by the French flood in 1808, “ our only friend,” as 
Charles IV called him, shared the exile of the royal couple at Fontaine- 
bleau and Rome. The Queen plays a small part in the Memoirs though 
she is always mentioned with respect ; but there can be no doubt of the 
sincerity of the friendship between the old monarch and the Favourite 
long after there was any need for subservience on the one hand or 
political services on the other. His wish to combine a history of his 
master’s reign with his own defence was thwarted by Charles IV, who 
begged him to publish nothing so long as his son Ferdinand was alive. 
“ You cannot defend yourself without attacking and wounding him.” 
The apologia had to wait till the death of Ferdinand in 1833. At last 
Godoy was free to pay off old scores, and he made full use of his oppor- 
tunity. Few political adventurers have risen so high and fallen so low, 
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and we cannot expect objectivity in such a record of triumphs and 
disasters, imprisonment and exile. His English biographer Edmund 
d’Auvergne accepts in the main the complacent portrait painted in the 
Memoirs. Most historians of the Napoleonic era, on the other hand, 
reject a good deal of his testimony, and among his countrymen there is 
little tenderness for his memory. Favourites are never very popular 
while they are in power, and they have few friends when their brief 
span is over. i 

Prince Metternich left instructions that his papers should not 
appear till twenty years after his death, which took place in 1859. 
His Mémoires, Documents et Ecrits Divers, edited by his son Richard 
and published simultaneously in French, German and English, fill eight 
stout volumes, but the autobiography only claims the first and a few 
pages in the seventh. It consists of three parts. The earliest, entitled 
History of the Alliances, 1813-15, was written in 1829, but it was unfinished, 
for the year of Waterloo was hot reached. The second, Materials for the 
History of my Life, written in 1844, describes his fortunes down to 1810. 
The third, Key to my Attitude during my M inistry, 1809-48, was written 
in 1852, but it is only a fragment. This is no very serious loss, for the 
heroic period of his career ended with the overthrow of Napoleon. 

“ I wish to render a last service to the immortal Emperor Francis I, 
who called me his best friend,” wrote the old statesman in 1844. This 
service could be best performed by painting him as he was. The affec- 
tionate picture of the Emperor recalls Bismarck’s portrait of William I, 
a ruler of lofty character, the soul of honour, the father of his people, 
the friend as well as the master of the greatest of his servants. It is not 
the ruler, however, but the Minister of Foreign Affairs who is the flaw- 
less hero of the drama. In the whole range of political autobiography 
there is nothing to surpass the massive complacency of Metternich’s 
apologia. “ The only way for a conscientious man to resist the storms 
of the time,” he wrote, “ is by the formula La vraie force, cest le droit.” 
He always defined his “ system,” as he fondly called it, as Le Droit 
par la force. He presents himself throughout his long life not only as 
the champion but as the infallible interpreter of right. His devoted 
son, the Austrian Ambassador at Paris during the closing years of the 
Second Empire, felt confident that the Memoirs and Correspondence 
would confound the enemies of the Chancellor and revive his fame. 
He was mistaken, for self-glorification was carried to a point which 
provoked an inevitable reaction. “ For himself,” writes Sorel with just 
severity, “ he is the light of the world ; he dazzles himself with his own 
rays in the mirror which he holds perpetually before his eye.” He and 
Chateaubriand, he adds, are “ les deux plus grands infatués du siècle.” 
In a conversation with Thiers in old age Metternich blandly affirmed 
that he had never made a mistake, to which the French statesman 
modestly replied that he could not say as much for himself. When he 
boasts “ Je wai pas vécu une heure pour moi,” our thoughts turn to 
Caroline Murat, Mme Junot, Mme de Lieven and many other mistresses. 

Now that we look to political apologias not for impartial history but 
above all for a revelation of personality, this calm assumption of infalli- 
bility in no way diminishes the interest and importance of the work. 
For Metternich was a master of diplomacy and a great European if not 
a great statesman. It is indeed a fascinating record of the long duel 
between the Corsican adventurer and the high priest of legitimism, 
the Revolution on horsebaé e guardian of tradition. Educated 
at Strassburg and Matt z, the yo Rhinelander saw the French 
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Revolution at close quarters. Some of his acquaintances were carried 
away by the new gospel, but to the young aristocrat it made no appeal. 
“T felt that it would be the enemy I should henceforth have to combat.” 
As Ambassador to Paris, 1806-9, he was never dazzled by the victorious 
Emperor, whom in his heart he despised as a gambler and a parvenu. 
“ For me Napoleon was the Revolution incarnate, Austria the guardian 
of social peace and political equilibrium.” When he was appointed 
Foreign Minister in 1809, at the age of 36, Metternich was well equipped 
by experience and self-confidence to confront the monster of anarchy. 
The next six years were the climax of his life. 

The History of the Alliances, 1813-15, the fullest and most valuable 
of the three parts which make up the Autobiography, denounces 
Napoleon as the sole cause of perpetual wars, for the French nation, in 
Metternich’s opinion, wanted peace. Europe looked to Austria for 
salvation and did not look in vain. In his dramatic rendering of the 
famous nine-hour interview at the Marcolini Palace at Dresden in 1813, 
the greatest moment of his life, he declares that he considered himself 
as the representative of the whole European community. When the 
megalomaniac arrogantly declined the proffered mediation, Metternich 
quietly rejoined : “ Vous étes perdu, Sire.” On his way out, in reply to 
Berthier’s inquiry, he merely remarked, “ C’est wn homme perdu,” and the 
incorrigible warmonger staggered to his doom at Leipzig. Austria 
intervened at the right time, as Metternich had always intended she 
should. In an elaborate character study of Napoleon written in 1820 
he writes with remarkable detachment of the man whom he claimed to 
know better than anyone in Europe. The Emperor is described as a 
parvenu and an actor, a good son anda good relative, not a bad husband. 
As a private person he was neither good nor bad. The most extra- 
ordinary man in history had great qualities, but it would be a mistake 
to exaggerate his greatness, and he was lucky in his opportunities. As 
Talleyrand observed to Alexander, he was uncivilised. 

To the end of his life Metternich’s greatest delight was to describe his 
decisive share as the brain of the victorious alliance, and such indeed 
he was. When the news of the escape from Elba reached Vienna during 
the Congress, he hurried to his master, then to the Tsar Alexander, 
Frederick William III and Schwarzenberg. The renewal of the war was 
decided in less than an hour, and Waterloo was the result. Francis is 
praised for his firmness and calmness. Alexander is defined as a singular 
blend of masculine qualities and feminine weaknesses. Castlereagh is 
praised for his reliable character and conservative views. Metternich 
is least just in his groundless condemnation of Stein as deriving from 
the party of revolution. He could never understand any one with the 
least tincture of liberalism in his composition, or who took what was good 
in the ideas of 1780. The longer he lived the more he became out of 
touch with his age. 

A fragment written in his eightieth year entitled Key to my attitude 
during the thirty-nine years of my administration was printed by his son 
as the last chapter of his uncompleted Memoirs. When the imbecile 
Ferdinand succeeded Francis in 1837 Metternich’s best time was over. 
Henceforth he had little influence in home affairs. The Government, he 
complains, did not know how to govern. The Archduke Ludwig was an 
excellent counsellor but not a ruler. Kolowrath, the chief authority on 
domestic matters, was fundamentally honourable but an administrator 
rather than a statesman. The machinery was slow and clumsy, and the 
revolution of 1848 was not altogether a surprise. In any case, he argues, 
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it was not his fault. At times he had ruled Europe, but never Austria. 
“If I had my career again I would follow exactly the same course. 
What is called the Metternich system was not a system at all, but the 
application of the laws which govern the world. La force dans le droit 
has been the foundation of my creed and my acts. Liberty is the conse- 
quence of order. The only equality is equality before the law.” The 
plain man, he was convinced, wanted order and peace. The people was 
everywhere good, but childish. He prided himself on his realism, 
remarking, “ Je suis la prosecristallisée”’: but the champion of stability 
went to the grave without realising that change is the law of life ; that 
the French Revolution had a constructive as well as a destructive side ; 
that the status quo which satisfied the aristocracy was not good enough 
for the third and fourth estates. That the common man would grow up 
if he had his chance never crossed his mind. What can be said for his 
European outlook, his static ideology, his lifelong struggle with national- 
ism and democracy, has been generously stated in Srbik’s monumental 
biography and echoed in Mr. Algernon Cecil’s thoughtful study. Bibl, 
the rival Austrian specialist, declares himself unconvinced, The most 
balanced estimates are to be found in Woodward’s masterly volume, 
Three Studies in European Conservatism, and in Sorel’s Essais d’ Histoire 
et de Critique. s 
G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued) : 
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URING a residence of twenty-seven years in the Far East it was 
D» good fortune to travel many thousands of miles in China, 

Japan, Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya and Java. In all these 
lands my chief interest was in the raw materials, as well as the present 
and probable industrial developments that should improve the standard 
of life for the natives. It was apparent that, in South East Asia, the 
industrious Chinese immigrant had taken a very prominent part in the 
economic progress that has been made in comparatively recent times. 
An official publication issued in Malaya says: ‘‘ The Chinese form the 
bulk of the trading, shopkeeping and labouring classes, and are the pre- 
dominating race in towns. In the Straits Settlements they are twice as 
numerous as any other race, and in the Federated Malay States they are 
almost equal in number to the Malays.” They own many of the tin 
mines and rubber plantations in Malaya and many a penniless Chinese 
immigrant has amassed a fortune. 

The same sort of thing has happened in the adjoining countries, 
although the proportion of Chinese residents to natives is less. In the 
University of Hongkong we trained many young Chinese, from all these 
lands, in scientific subjects. We also had students from each of the 
eighteen provinces of China. Those who graduated attained to the 
standard demanded in the University of London. During the period 
1916-39 there were 314 engineering graduates. , The medical graduates 
numbered 305; these doctors may practise in London or any part of 
the British Empire. There were many other universities where young 
Chinese were studying what is called Western learning. In America and 
other foreign countries many of them were amongst the most successful 
graduates. It is obvious that they must have an influence upon the 
economic development of countries in the Far East. 
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In past ages Chinese civilisation had attained to a higher degree of 
civilisation than that which was in existence in Europe during the same 
period. In this dynamic age of horse-power, mass production and radio 
we think of it as a static type of civilisation. It was built up on the 
wealth produced by the soil and the manual labour of industrious and 
intelligent people. The sedentary tiller is not usually a war-like person ; 
the sower in China built the world’s most colossal structure, the Great 
Wall, to keep out the aggressive pastoral nomad from his cultivated 
lands. He developed irrigation schemes and built canals for transport 
purposes. The Grand Canal of China was one of the most remarkable 
engineering triumphs of man. The work and organisation connected 
with flood prevention was on a very large scale. But, beyond all else, 
the Chinese has, from the earliest days, developed his intellect. Any 
student of Chinese history will agree with the following words written 
by a distinguished Dutch diplomat: “ Of all the ancient civilisations 
it is only the Chinese which has survived to the present day. To have 
endured through thousands of years it must contain some elements 
which other civilisations have lacked.” 

Chinese philosophy displayed originality and had remarkable social 
results. Chinese literature, in quantity and volume, is amongst the 
greatest produced in the world. Anglo-Saxons are now enunciating 
political theories upon which the structure of Chinese government was 
based. Let me mention three of them. Firstly, that the people must be 
governed by moral and intellectual agencies, rather than by physical 
force. Secondly, that it is not only the right, but the duty, of the people 
to rebel against oppression. Thirdly, that the most intellectual members 
of the community must be attracted into the service of the State. The 
British system of competitive examinations for entry into the civil 
service was introduced as the result of a memorandum sent to London 
by Meadows, a British consul in China, in the middle of the last century ; 
in it he explained the success in China of that democratic system. 

Nature provided, in Eastern Asia, conditions which favoured the 
crops upon which teeming millions of people depended for their 
existence. There is an area of land that lies between the mountain 
ranges dividing India, China and South Eastern Asia from the Indo- 
Pacific Ocean. It covers only about 5 per cent. of the land surface of 
the earth, but on it is concentrated nearly half the population of the 
world. It is an area of tremendous economic value. It is the avowed 
object of the Japanese to control the vast mineral and vegetable 
resources of this area. Should they obtain undisputed sway over these 
valuable raw materials then, indeed, will Japan be mighty. The huge 
population living on this small portion of the earth’s surface was 
remarkable for its immobility. From the fifth to the thirteenth century 
there was continuous intrusion into Europe from Asia. It was made by 
the raiding horsemen from the northern steppes. It was the building of 
the Great Wall of China that frustrated raids in the East by these 
horsemen ; like an ocean wave they recoiled from the Wall, swept 
across Asia and settled in Europe, remaining as a nation called Turks. 

The reaction to the invasion from Asia came after the discovery of 
the Cape route to India ; Europeans, pirate traders and missionaries 
came by sea to the flood plains of Southern and Eastern Asia, and most 
of the trade, until the last half-century, was with the agriculturists in 
those fertile regions. A number of useful tools of ancient times were 
first produced in the East. But while in India the intellectuals were 
developing their religious systems, and the Chinese were evolving their 
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moral ‘and political ideas, the Greeks were studying mathematics, 
mechanics and the laws of nature. It was not, however, until after 1600, 
when there commenced experimental science and the industrial revo- 
lution, that there was any marked difference between Western and 
Eastern civilisations. 

It has been said that the Chinese scholar, Dr. Hu Shih, in the magni- 
tude of his influence on his fellow humans, can be compared with Lenin 
and Gandhi. He is a strenuous advocate of applied science in China. 
He mentions “ the East’s natural resistance to foreign culture.” He 
explains the difference in the rate of diffusion of scientific knowledge 
in Japan and China by the contrast in their social systems.- It was the 
existence of a powerful ruling class in Japan, from which have come all 
great leaders for modernisation of industry and the fighting forces, that 
contributed so much to the success of Japanese westernisation. ‘‘ In 
the brief course of little more than half a century,” wrote Dr. Hu Shih, 
some years ago, “ Japan not only has become undoubtedly a past 
master of all the arts and weapons with which the West once threatened 
to. overpower her, but is now actually threatening to out-Herod the 
Herods of the Western world in industrial and commercial expansion 
as well as in military and naval rivalry.” That warning may have 
assisted the advocates of the Singapore base. 

It would be a mistake to underestimate the ability of the Japanese 
to absorb and utilise scientific knowledge. But my own experience, for 
what it is worth, is that the Chinese intellectual, and the Chinese work- 
man, learns more rapidly, and takes more easily to modern mechanism 
than does his Japanese opposite number. Putting it bluntly, the 
Chinese seem to possess more common sense ; they have also a keener 
sense of humour and mix better with Europeans. My duties as Taikoo 
Professor of Engineering in the University of Hongkong brought me into 
close contact, not only with students, but with a considerable number 
of Chinese mechanics. We generated electric light and power for'about 
800 people living in the university grounds and for the university work- 
shops and laboratories. The engineering students had a thorough 
training in the workshops and we carried out repairs and maintenance 
of machinery, scientific apparatus, plumbing, etc., for living quarters, 
and various odd jobs, which the workmen under my supervision did 
cheerfully and intelligently. Many thousands of Chinese mechanics are 
using and repairing modern mechanism all over the Far East. In 
Hongkong ocean-going vessels of 10,000 tons have been _built under 
British supervision but by Chinese workmen. 

It is obvious that if we are to secure “for all improved labour 
standards, economic advancement and social security,” we must greatly 
increase the supply of raw materials available for food and modern 
industry. There are, in South East Asia, large stores of undeveloped 
minerals, water-power, and immense tracts of land that can be made 
capable of producing food and other vegetable products. During a 
recent tour of Indo-China, Thailand and Malaya, we met old friends 
who had graduated in Hongkong. They told us of recent improvements 
in communications, reclamations and modern methods of increasing 
trade. Although it was apparent that the Chinese had taken a very 
prominent part in increasing the trade of these lands it was also evident: 
that the big engineering schemes had been designed by Europeans. We 
were much impressed by the results obtained by refrigerating machinery 
in these tropical regions. It was not only the advantage of preserving 
food in stores and in the home, but the use of air-conditioning mechanism 
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to provide an ideal manufactured atmosphere in hotels, cinemas, rail- 
way carriages, and in some offices and houses. The effect of this air, 
freed of excessive humidity and high temperature, upon the health and 
energy of residents in the tropics, is to stimulate enterprise. The 
mechanical production of cold also enables fruit and vegetables to be 
moved over long distances in railway cars and ships. 

Rice is the principal agricultural product of Indo-China and Thailand. 
In some districts two, and even three, crops are gathered each year. 
The admirable reclamation and irrigation work of French engineers 
doubled the acreage of the rice fields in Indo-China in thirty years. 

The forests of S.E. Asia provide teak and other valuable timbers, but 
only a tiny fraction of this potential wealth has been utilised. It was 
my privilege, some years ago, to conduct tests to determine the physical 
properties of native timbers grown in Siam and in British North Borneo. 
These tests were made at the request of the Governments of those 
countries. They proved the value of a variety of woods that are 
obtainable in these and adjoining territories. More than half the area 
of Indo-China is covered with forests. There are 20,000 islands, a great 
sprawling empire of the Dutch, which cover a sea area in the tropics 
wider than the whole of the United States, where trees and vegetation 
flourish. In Malaya, and in the Philippines, there are excellent Govern- 
ment Forestry Departments compiling data concerning Far Eastern 
timbers. Their work is of value to all these countries in S.E. Asia, for 
the same species of timber is found in many places, although the names 
vary with the local dialects. Rubber is a source of great wealth to 
people in these areas. Mining, next to agriculture, is the most important 
industry in that part of'the world. There are deposits of tin, lead, zinc, 
coal, iron, copper, manganese, antimony, gold, silver, tungsten and 
precious stones. 

Tin has been the most important mineral product ; more than half 
the tin ore produced in the world is mined in Malaya, the Dutch East 
Indies, and Thailand. From 1801 to 1805 the world production of tin 
averaged 8,300 long tons. For one month, May 1941, the world pro- 
duction was estimated at 22,900 long tons, and for June the estimate 
was 27,700 long tons. In May the production in Malaya was 8,243 tons, 
in the Dutch East Indies 4,935 tons, and in Thailand 1,075 tons. The 
production from Indo-China in May was negligible, owing to political 
difficulties, but under the International Tin Agreement that country 
was entitled to produce 1,588 tons. In 1937 the world production of tin 
was worth £50 million. It would not be easy to find a substitute for the 
metal which is used in the tinplate industry, for solder and for various 
alloys used in engineering work. It is known that a belt of tin ore runs 
along the east coast of Sumatra ; the coast is, to a great extent, covered 
with dense jungle, but in time that will be cleared and the ore will 
become useful for industry. In Thailand, European prospectors have 
found evidence of valuable tin and other mineral deposits. The mines 
in Indo-China and Malaya are by no means exhausted. 

Perhaps my training in scientific subjects enabled me to experience 
a thrill that other tourists missed. Thoughts about the past and future 
engineering work in these regions made the wide plains, the big rivers, 
the swamps, the forests and the jungles appear as a challenge to our 
knowledge of nature and her unchanging laws. At Angkor we saw the 
astonishing evidence of the huge buildings in stone built about ten 
centuries ago. We paced the rectangular corridor on the ground floor 
of Angkor Wat ; in length it totals 2} miles. The walls are built of huge 
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stones. The roof of this temple is higher than that of Notre Dame. Our 
fellow visitors seemed pleased with suggestions of methods used by the 
. builders to move the huge stones, and how they must have floated them 
down the river, for the only quarries were miles distant. The French 
did splendid work at Angkor. 

In the numerous islands and in continental lands in South East Asia 
there are vast natural resources available awaiting the enterprise and 
organisation that will make them useful for mankind. A tribute must 
be paid to the good work that has been acomplished by Anglo-Saxon, 
Dutch and French administrators, engineers, doctors and business men ; 
but probably the greatest factor in the economic development of these 
lands has been the Chinese. Our long tour convinced us that only a 
fraction of what can be done has been done. We can only hope that 
there will be active co-operation between nations to improve transport 
—especially roads and navigation—and to use mechanism, as well as 
manual labour, to increase the production of minerals and useful 
vegetation. A knowledge of the terrible mortality, poverty and 
ignorance, that is the fate of millions of natives to-day, makes any 
thoughtful onlooker anxious to see applied scientists at work in these 
regions. Europeans with experience of the tropics, and of large engineer- 
ing schemes, will be needed to plan and supervise much of the work, 
but the Chinese will vastly outnumber all other nationals in this urgent 
work of developing natural resources and industries in the Far East. 

C. A. MIDDLETON SMITH. 
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HERE have already been two instances of the Germans landing 

| troops under conditions which should have been theoretically 
impossible since it meant transporting comparatively large forces 

over considerable stretches of water in face of superior naval forces. 
The first of these instances was Norway. The stretch of water to be 
covered, the Skagerrak, is many times broader than the Channel at 
Dover; the British Fleet was in alliance with the French Fleet but 
Italy had not then declared herself on the side of Germany. Thus the 
British Fleet was relatively far more superior to the German Fleet than 
at present ; risks could be taken more boldly. In face of all these dis- 
advantages, the Germans dared the passage of the Skagerrak and won 
it. Scharnhorst and Gneisenau with attendant light craft drew the bulk 
of the British forces away by a feigned attack upon a British convoy, 
German cruisers escorting transports went right into the Sound, some 
of them were actually destroyed by Norwegian shore batteries. But 
under their cover German troops slipped ashore; the Norwegian 
aerodromes once in German hands, aircraft came powerfully to the help 
of German land and naval forces. At the back of the German success 
was their nice appraisement of enemy leadership-capacity. They fore- 
saw that the very audacity of their stroke, the sheer grim ruthlessness 
with which they rode roughshod over international law, would take the 
Allied Supreme Command by surprise, that there would be a period of 
confusion, a slowness to appreciate the new situation which would give 
to the Germans the chance to consolidate their gains ; moreover, they 
had undoubtedly noted the failure vigorously and efficiently to patrol 
the Skagerrak but for which, and provided heavier naval forces had 
been kept within support, their whole scheme of attack would have 
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been frustrated from the very outset. The upshot showed the Germans 
to have been correct in their estimate of the mentality of the other side. 

The second instance of German troops landed in face of superior naval 
forces was the transport of their Afrika Korps to Lybia. There was a 
stretch of water to be covered of about the same width as the Skagerrak, 
the means taken were very similar, the Italian Fleet was ordered to 
make a diversion and this led to the Battle of Matapan. Whilst the 
British Mediterranean Fleet was rejoicing over a well-won victory, the 
transports conveying the Afrika: Korps slipped across to smite grimly 
and effectively at Wavell’s denuded defences, and to ruin the whole 
British plan of campaign for Greece and Jugoslavia by a crashing blow 
on its very spine. 

The seizure by Germany of Crete in face of superior British naval 
forces is a chapter to itself. Here it was a matter of a purely air-borne 
attack which comes under heading of evasion of naval forces. The two 
significant things are (i) the actual fighting was done exclusively by 
German infantry supported by dive-bombers. The British and Greek 
troops holding the island were troops already “ fought out ” after the 
campaign on the Greek mainland ; they had a certain number of tanks, 
and were comparatively well-supported by artillery, whereas the Ger- 
mans had neither tanks nor, save for a few small man-handled guns, any 
artillery. In short, according to theories widely publicised in the Press, 
this was the sort of attack which should have led to the useless holocaust 
of the German infantry. In practice, there was no closely-knit well- 
consolidated line of defence, and the attack developed with such an’ 
intensity of surprise that there was no chance to improvise one. The 
German infantry, once landed, could infiltrate through gaps in the 
defence and “ get in ” at the flanks. The value of wheeled or mechanised 
artillery was gravely discounted in the mountainous terrain, the value 
of tanks was similarly discounted, dive-bombers in overwhelming 
superiority, and working in the closest possible liaison with their 
infantry, more than compensated for the German lack of artillery, the 
more so as it was not a matter of shelling properly organised defences 
but of bombing infantry or guns exposed in the open under conditions 
in which the moral effect of this bombing in forcing the defenders to 
keep their heads down far exceeded any actually destructive effects of 
such bombing. (ii) The Navy was successful in preventing any sea-borne 
reinforcement of the attackers, but only at the price of losses which 
give one “ furiously to think.” They illuminate the vulnerability of 
even medium-sized warships to bombing from aircraft in great force, 
operating from nearby bases, and in narrow waters. The British Fleet 
sustained on a single day, from this type of air-attack alone, heavier 
losses than were incurred by the Italian Fleet at Matapan. 

With these three instances in mind, we may pass on to consider the 
problem of the invasion of these isles. In Norway, the Germans were 
favoured by an overwhelming surprise ; in Libya, they had the ad- 
vantage of landing their troops in a friendly country. In attempting 
the invasion of these isles they are very unlikely to have surprise ad- 
vantages analogous to those of Norway, and they will be attempting 
the most difficult operation in war, an opposed landing from the sea. 

What makes this operation so difficult is the fact that troops must be 
disembarked from large craft into small craft, these small craft must 
then make their way to the beaches whether under power or propelled 
by sails or oars, and during all this period, whilst they are getting near 

~ enough for men to clamber out or for tanks to descend ramps under their 
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own power, the men or machines on the small craft are utterly helpless 
to protect themselves against enemy fire. Even a light shell will go 
through a tank, machine-gun bullets will go through normal steel 
plating such as that of a destroyer like tissue paper. Various means 
can, of course, be suggested to counteract these disadvantages—night 
attacks, “ blinding ” by artificial fog, the use of amphibious tanks, or 
of specially armoured lighters for disembarking infantry or stores. 
Night attacks, or blinding by artificial fog, have their own special 
disadvantages in the way of confusion and loss of control. But the gun, 
firing from a concealed position ashore, will always have the odds 
whether in accuracy of fire or of security from enemy fire heavily in its 
favour. The gun is stationary, elements of calibration and of ranging 
can be calculated almost with mathematical accuracy. But aircraft 
cannot lay down a “ predicted barrage,” ships using covering fire sway 
with wind and wave and tide, they can calculate their “ rolling period,” 
intricate ranging appliances can give to them a high degree of accuracy 
in shooting, but the odds will still be in favour of the gunner who shoots 
from an absolutely stable surface. Moreover, the gun is an almost 
infinitesimal target compared with the ship, and whereas nothing but a 
direct hit upon the gun will knock it out, a direct hit upon the ship will 
knock out her and the men and guns on board her. Very similar con- 
siderations apply to air attack. If the guns have been properly camou- 
flaged, the man behind the gun will see the aeroplane long before the 
men on the aeroplane see him, the gunner can use range-finders, pre- 
dictors, and the like. The airman’s only chance of a hit is to swoop down 
almost until he is touching his target, dive-bombing, and then it is the 
matter of a split second, and the airman must trust to his eye and his 
sense of judgment. 

To land successfully in face of a well-organised defence there must be 
one or other of two preconditions, (i) an overwhelming surprise, (ii) a 
covering fire, whether from ships or from bombers, on such scale and 
intensity as completely to paralyse the fire-power of the defence, in 
which case troops, guns, tanks, stores can be thrown ashore easily 
enough, the problem to be solved becomes a purely mechanical one. 
Surprise may take the form of new methods of attack. Consider 
Alexander’s siege of Tyre. In comparison with the social resources then 
available, the task of the Germans in building, say, a tunnel from Calais 
to Dover, or a gigantic pontoon bridge spanning the same area, would 
not be greater than Alexander’s feat in building his mole. The building 
of this mole was an epic of skill and heroism in devising means of attack 
and defence. But in the long run, superior resources in attack, wielded 
with skill and unfaltering determination, beat down the heroic defence. 
The mole was completed. Tyre fell. Efforts at weapon-surprise will not 
be confined to any particular weapon or method. We must expect new 
specially conceived types of surface warships, amphibious tanks, 
armoured small craft specially fitted with cranes, ramps, etc., for 
swiftly. unloading men, machines and stores. The Germans are sure 
to try to make their landings under conditions to preserve mobility. 
The problem can be thus stated. Troops thrown ashore, even if they 
make good their landing, have nothing but what a man can carry on 
his own body, or what a tank or lorry or S.P. gun can carry in the way 
of ammunition or fuel in its own tanks or lockers—this is assuming that 
the tank or lorry or S.P. gun has been landed under its own power down 
an inclined ramp. There is, however, always the danger that (a) the 
troops landed will be counter-attacked before reserve supplies of fuel 
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and munition, or reinforcements of any kind can reach them, (b) some 
sudden weather-change can cut off the troops landed from the ships 
which are their floating bases. To guard against these contingencies, 
every effort must be made to land reserve supplies of fuel, munitions, 
etc., at the earliest opportunity ; moreover, to accumulate dumps 
is not enough, there must be means of transport, lorries, etc., to 
enable a continuous flow of replenishments of fuel and munitions, 
supplies of all kinds, to reach the front line. In France, German 
mechanised columns profiting from the unorganised defence were able 
to push far ahéad living “ on the country.” In Russia, where the defence 
was well organised, similar attempts proved disastrous. 

We must distinguish between an invasion of Britain designed to 
achieve the conquest of these isles and raids designed merely to hamper 
our war-effort. The Admiralty has always refused to give any guarantee 
against raids by small enemy forces ; the Territorial Force, as originally 
designed by Lord Haldane in 1908, was meant as a safeguard against 
such raids. The basis of the assumption was to force the enemy, if, he 
meant serious damage, to use a force of at least 70,000 men. Any force 
larger than this could be intercepted by the Navy. In the Great War, 
up to the crisis of 1918, eight divisions were kept at home to deal with 
possible enemy landings. This meant a force of some 200,000 men. 
Since those days, with the Channel ports in German hands, our security 
against invasion has relatively deteriorated, defence cannot be left to 
the Navy and Air Force, nor can it be accepted that raids designed to 
hamper our war-effort are the principal and only danger. 

For Hitler, the successful invasion of this country represents a world- 
shaking victory won at a fell swoop. Britain out, then America will be 
isolated, and between the twin menace of a German-dominated Europe 
and a Japan-dominated Far East. If there is one thing certain, it is that 
Hitler not only thoroughly grasps the immensity of the prize which will 
reward successful invasion but that he will strain every nerve to achieve 
again with Britain what he has already achieved with France, i.e. to 
knock out Britain before America is ready, even if she be willing, to join 
wholeheartedly in the struggle. In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that only a very small fraction of the vast American industrial 
resources are at present mobilised, and that to mobilise them on any 
scale really worth talking about will take at least another year. If 
Hitler can inflict upon Russia such heavy blows as materially to reduce 
the counter-offensive strength of the Russian fighting forces then, in 
the coming Spring, he will be able to throw practically his full forces 
against this island. Mr. Churchill, in his speech of September 30th, 
warned wisely against the popular tendency to: underrate Germany's 
strength, or to belittle the invasion peril. It is a very real one, one 
which may become actual at any moment between now and the Spring 
of 1942. 

From the military standpoint, Hitler’s decision to eliminate Russia 
before involving himself in the hazardous enterprise of a full-scale 
invasion of Britain was an eminently sound one. The plight of the 
German Army if suddenly attacked by Russia in the rear whilst 
struggling with one foot in Britain and one in the sea would have been 
hopeless. It is a sign not of the “ folly ” of the German war-leadership, 
but of its strength and ruthlessness, that the decision to attack Russia 
was apparently taken without hesitation and with full knowledge of all 
its hazards. Foreseeing our Air offensive against them, the Germans 
dared virtually to strip themselves of aircraft in the West for the sake 
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of completing the destruction of the Russian Army. With the full 
knowledge of the secret submerged strength of Communism in Germany 
they dared all the depressing effect of incessant air-attacks upon the 
moral of the German people, and the opportunities this would give for 
Communism in Germany to increase and multiply. The skilful heroic 
resistance of the Russians must not blind us to the fact that the Russian 
Armies have undoubtedly sustained heavy blows, and that our own 
means of affording help are limited by transport considerations. Every- 
one knows how Hitler isolated Poland, the Siegfried Line held off the 
Allies in the West, there were no means other than bombing, the in- 
adequacy of which we can see for ourselves with Germany at the present 
juncture, for helping Poland. Unfortunately, this situation has been 
largely repeated with Russia. A heavily guarded sea-coast plus inade- 
quate measures of military preparation holds off the British Army as 
in 1939 the Siegfried Line held off the Allied Armies, the Baltic is a 
German lake, the Dardanelles is barred to us, the Murmansk Railway 
cut by the Finns, the Trans-Siberian Railway means a 3,000-mile haul 
along a single-tracked railway on top of a voyage of equal length from 
San Francisco to Vladivostock. The Trans-Iranian Railway now 
happily in our hands was built for Persian traffic needs, not for munition- 
ing a great empire. From London to the coast means a three-months’ 
voyage after which, and until the line has been largely reconstructed, 
but the merest trickle of what is needed can move along it. Mr. Churchill. 
when he spoke of the transport problem as representing the limit of our 
help to Russia, had undoubtedly these facts in mind. We must emulate 
his courage in realising their importance. We must realise, moreover, 
that Germany’s “ shortage in the air ” is due to the concentration of 
her Air strength against Russia. It is not suggested by any responsible 
authority that Anglo-American aircraft production equals that of 
Germany, and Germany’s air-losses against Russia estimated at 3,000 
machines are not more than a single month’s German production. 
Moreover, we must reckon with the mobility of air-power, with Ger- 
many’s ability to switch over her vast air strength from east to west at 
will. She has in the west no lack of well-equipped aerodromes and 
supply dumps in readiness. To make the switch-over is a matter merely 
of flying aircraft from the one theatre to the other, and then “ tuning- 
up ” machines and crews. Our own position is very different. 

Mr. Churchill on September 30th explained that Germany, even with 
her pre-occupation with Russia, could attack via Spain or in the Middle 
East, or attempt an invasion, and could undertake all three campaigns 
in formidable strength. The position in the Spring of 1942 is likely to 
be even more serious. The Russian Army may by that time have sus- 
tained such heavy losses in men and material, trained men and first- 
class material, as heavily to discount its strength. Hitler will then be 
in a position to menace two regions almost equally vital, forcing us to 
divide our forces: the Caucasian and Irakian oil areas with ipso facto 
a menace to India, simultaneously with a threat against Syria and 
Egypt ; the threat of invasion of Britain herself. We shall have to be 
equally strong in all these menaced areas, and we cannot afford a 
setback in either. 

It is with the invasion problem we are principally concerned here. 
First we must dismiss certain comfortable illusions, Some people say 
that Germany could never land a great army in Britain, for she has not 
shipping enough. This is nonsense. The Admiralty allowance of 3 tons 
per man for troop transport applies to the long voyage to Indja; fora 
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short voyage an allowance of x ton per man is ample, and with specially 
arranged craft you could squeeze in three to five men per ton. Think 
how many men you can get into a troop-carrying ‘plane! It is equally 
an illusion to rely upon passive means of defence such as mine-fields. 
They can be fished up just as easily as they are laid down. Invasion, if 
made, will certainly be supported by great air-superiority, and we must 
expect specially built types of surface warships. In view of the losses 
sustained by the Navy off Crete it would be an heroic folly to trust 
defence exclusively to existing types of British surface warships. Such 
a policy might easily mean losses on such a scale as to affect injuriously 
our general command of the sea. For patrolling the Channel it is better 
to rely upon light craft. A sea-going M.T.B. can destroy a German 
transport just as easily as a cruiser, but she is herself an infinitesimal 
target for dive-bombers, and if destroyed she can be replaced fairly 
easily. The réle of our heavy craft should be to protect the light craft 
from interference by enemy heavyweights. So far as possible they 
should be held in reserve. We need a powerful efficient Home Defence 
Army first to force the enemy to make attempted invasion on such a 
large scale that he cannot evade our naval forces, second to give us the 
chance of getting our second wind in event of any naval disaster due to 
the development by the enemy of surprise means of naval attack. 
Assume, for instance, the enemy to have wiped out half our fleet. 
Then, if there is no powerful Home Defence Army, the enemy makes 
his invasion, seizes our naval bases, and it’s all up with the British 
Empire. But assuming us to have a powerful land defence, the enemy 
invasion can be held off, new programmes of naval construction can be 
rushed through to meet the new naval danger, older surviving ships can 
be reconstructed or strengthened, we have a chance to regain our naval 
supremacy even if it has been temporarily lost. 

Invasion once launched, we must expect terrific air attacks covering 
the landing of the troops and directed towards hindering the concen- 
tration of our reserves for counter-attack ; we must also expect air- 
borne attacks against vital centres. The best means of defence would 
be, apart from naval and air activities, (i) the vigilant patrolling of 
every inch of coast whether a probable landing ground or not. Should 
invasion materialise successfully, we shall probably find it to be a 
matter of a small band of picked German infantry slipping through at 
some “impossible” and therefore unguarded landing-place. (ii) 
Vigilant patrolling against parachutists and the like. It is imperative 
that parachutists should be counter-attacked before they have had 
time to consolidate positions. For this, infantry patrols are necessary 
and they must be well-officered patrols. (iii) The country must be 
“roped off” in zones by means of lines of blockhouses. ` There is 
nothing new in “ area-warfare.”” Kitchener had to deal with the’ 
problem in ‘South Africa versus Boer guerillas, the Navy has had to 
deal with it in the shape of the guerre de course. Kitchener met the 
menace of Boer guerillas with intangible lines of communication, 
absence of definite front, by the blockhouse and the “ drive” ; the 
Navy used against guerre de course the policy of “ stations.” Should the 
Germans force a landing, our policy should be first immediately to drive 
them out by a counter-attack. But should this fail, it becomes of para- 
rnount importance to limit the scale of the penetration, to pen them 
into a particular zone, and then to smash them by a counter-attack so 
soon as reserves can be accumulated. 

Patrolling, local counter-attacks, the manning of blockhouses, 
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should be the function of the Home Guard, large-scale counter-attacks 
should be the function of the Regular Army. The Romans had a story 
of a dispute between the stomach, the brain, the heart, the hand, 
etc., as to which was the most important. The moral of the story was 
that they were all dependent upon one another. It is the same with 
Air Force, Navy, and Army. The literary airman, the literary seaman, 
the literary soldier, is so full of the importance of his own speciality 
that he begrudges to the other Services their rightful share of the 
national war effort. Similarly the literary industrialist is so full of the 
importance of having men in factories that he forgets these factories 
will be useless if they are destroyed or fall into enemy hands for lack of 
fighting men to defend them. Army, Navy, Air Force are all interde- 
pendent, as are the men in the fields and the factories, and those in the 
fighting Services. It is the function of good leadership to provide the 
balanced all-round war effort needed. 
VicTOR WALLACE GERMAINS. 


DORA AND MAGNA CHARTA. 


MUCH doubt whether more than a tiny fraction of our people were 
[ove until the judgments of the House of Lords in the Liversedge 

case were reported in a few trustworthy newspapers, like The Times 
and Manchester Guardian, that the Home Secretary exercises the power 
of arresting and detaining during his pleasure any British citizen high 
or low, rich or poor, including Members of Parliament, without giving 
his reasons even to his own Advisory Committee. But since Lord 
Atkin in his brilliant dissenting judgment said he had heard arguments 
from counsel for the Crown against the prisoner which would have been 
acceptable to the servile judges of Charles I, and since he demonstrated 
how strained a construction against the liberties of the subject has been 
placed by our judges on the wording of the Regulation (with results 
reminding him of Humpty Dumpty’s statement to Alice: “ when I 
use a word, it means just what I choose it to mean, neither more nor 
less ”) ; since then, I say, thousands of innocent patriots have begun 
to wonder if they are still living in a free country, seeing that in Lord 
Atkin’s words “ one of the pillars of liberty has been pulled down.” 

It was supposed by anxious Members of Parliament that there were 
two real safeguards against the arrest and detention of harmless and 
innocent individuals including themselves. They imagined in the first 
place that the Home Secretary would always, or almost always, take 
the advice of his Advisory Committee, and secondly that in case there 
was a difference of opinion he would furnish them with his reasons for 
neglecting their advice. The Regulation had in fact been altered, as 
they supposed, for this very purpose. But the Courts have now decided 
that the Home Secretary can keep his reasons to himself, and that he 
alone is to judge whether his reasons are reasonable. 

On November 26th, during the debate on the Address, Sir Irving 
Albery and Sir Archibald Southby moved an amendment reflecting the 
grave concern now felt in the House of Commons at the “ abolition ” 
by the Law Lords “ of any judicial safeguard for the liberty of. the 
subject against an arbitrary act of the Executive,” and asking that the 
Regulation be modified to ensure that “ beyond a definite period the 
continued detention of any person shall be subject to a right of appeal 
to an independent tribunal.” I should certainly have thought that the 
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Home Secretary and his colleagues would have been only too glad to 
meet the very moderate wishes of so many members of the House after 
hearing the persuasive arguments of the mover and seconder. But the 
Labour Party had already determined to oppose any change, and their 
views were expressed by several speakers. One military M.P. said that 
in a time of national emergency ‘‘ public danger is of more importance 
than private liberty,” but added, “ so long as that liberty is regulated 
by this House.” A Welsh member thought that the Home Secretary 
should “ stretch his net ” to catch those who supported the Munich 
policy, forgetting that it was backed by practically the whole House of 
Commons. - Most of the speakers were for the amendment, and there 
were several references to Gestapo methods. 

When Mr. Herbert Morrison rose to wind up the debate, he began by 
saying that he was in the habit of examining all the papers in connec- 
tion with every proposed order for detention individually with great 
care, realising that he must satisfy himself that every detention is 
reasonable. On the other hand it has been stated and not denied that 
in nearly 150 cases he has overruled his Advisory Committee, though 
they have interviewed each arrested person and he had not, and though 
he has always given them all the facts which were supposed to justify 
the arrest. It appears also that there are at least a hundred persons 
imprisoned under the Regulation against the advice of the Advisory 
Committee. Granted that Mr. Morrison is an able and conscientious 
man, a good administrator and a hard worker, he has as Home Secre- 
tary in time of war an enormous amount of important work, and this 
must surely suffer if he is constantly trying to decide whether a particu- 
lar person, unknown to him, whom he has never seen, ought to be 
arrested on suspicion and deprived of his liberty for an unlimited period. 
Would it not be far better, if the House of Commons wishes to take care 
of the liberties of citizens, including those of its own members of whose 
privileges it has always been jealous, to appoint a special Minister for 
this sole purpose, who could be present at the meetings of the Advisory 
Committee and hear what each arrested person has to say in his own 
defence ? 

Mr. Morrison, however, says that, in addition to the facts which he 
and the Advisory Committee have before them, he has also wider ex- 
perience acquired from police and security reports to the Home Office, 
and that the disagreements between him and the Committee “are not 
on facts.” They are reasons of state, and the Minister who refuses to 
give his reasons should only be subject to the House of Commons. He 
will-not consent to any limitation of his powers. At present he- is 
“ properly armed with due legal authority.” Further, “if the House 
thought that my powers should be so limited that I could not properly 
answer for the security of the country, I would sooner go back whence 
I came than go through the farce of appearing to hold an office of 
responsibility which the House was preventing me from discharging 
properly.” 

Mr. Morrison is a responsible Minister. He can be dismissed by the 
House of Commons. He is not independent of the Cabinet. But there 
are also other persons not responsible Ministers, not Members of 
Parliament, entitled Regional Commissioners. In reply to Dr. Russell 
Thomas, Mr. Morrison said: ‘‘ It is the case that a Regional Com- 
missioner can detain under these Regulations, subject to the confirma- 
tion of the Secretary of State after a very short period. That would 
include a Member of Parliament; but it would have to be confirmed 
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within a very short period.” At this point Sir T. Moore asked : “ What 
would be the position if a Regional Commissioner detained the Home 
Secretary himself? ’’ Mr. Morrison replied : “ It may be that in certain 
circumstances, if I went wrong, he could do so; but if I had advised 
him not to proceed against a Member of Parliament, I do not think I 
should have to advise him not to detain me.” 

In conclusion Mr. Morrison promised to “ administer the Regulation 
with care, circumspection, and a proper regard both for the liberty of 
the subject and the security of my country.” As to the amendment, he 
went on, “ it would be better for the House to divide now in order that 
the country may know where we all stand on this vital issue.” Would it 
be a free vote ? asked a Member. “ There will be no free vote,” was the 
reply ; “ it will be a vote on the Address.” This, of course, meant that 
the House could not express its feelings in the lobby. No responsible 
person wished to throw out the Government, and the amendment was 
withdrawn. But the mover and seconder have since written to The 
Times explaining their action and intentions : 


We do not dispute the Home Secretary’s right to endeavour to obtain 
a vote in the House under conditions which would be most favourable 
to himself. It was, and remains, our intention to obtain a vote in the 
House on this issue on an occasion more directly involving the Govern- 
ment Department concerned. 


In a House of Commons composed so largely of placemen and 
nominees it is well that two independent members of the Conservative 
Party should be vigilant and active in asserting our fundamental 
liberties. It is well, too, that a judge of great weight, experience and 
acumen, should draw attention, as Lord Shaw did in a similar case 
during the last war, to the analogous claims of Charles I, who demanded 
as his prerogative the right to arrest his critics in and out of Parliament 
without cause shown. It is curious that he was compelled to bow to 
Parliament by the Scottish invasion ; whereas the main reason which 
is supposed to justify Parliament in bowing to the Home Secretary is 
the possibility of a German invasion. 

Until the advent of Dora in 1914 it was a commonplace of historians, . 
jurists and judges from the Glorious Revolution onwards, that the 
Common Law rights asserted by Magna Charta and confirming statutes, 
followed by the Petition of Right and perfected by the Habeas Corpus 
Act, were the inalienable rights of Englishmen and could only be sus- 
pended if at all by an express Act of Parliament. No such enactment 
was passed either in the last war or in this. The Defence of the Realm 
Acts contain no such provision, and it is very likely that many of the 
thousands of regulations and orders, hastily drawn by clerks in White- 
hall and issued by Controllers, would be invalidated if challenged in the 
Courts. Can it, for example, be contended that a regulation, which has 
the result of damaging food or needlessly restricting its supply, is 
carrying out a power to issue regulations for the purpose of improving 
and increasing our supplies of food? I ask these questions, not only 
with the humility of the student, but with some practical knowledge 
of the controversies which arose over Dora during and after the last 
war ; and I call attention to the situation revealed in the debate on the 
Address because I am convinced that Regulation 18B ought to be 


revised. 
F. W. HIRST. 


HENRY NEVINSON. 


EVINSON’S death is a loss to the world. His life was one of 
N srice, crowded with great adventures undertaken for great 

causes. He worked as a young man at Toynbee Hall and learned 
at first hand the life of the slums. Caring greatly for youth he worked 
at various schemes concerned with their welfare. He became a writer 
and won recognition, but his life rapidly became based upon wider 
activities. He went to the Greek and Turkish War in 1897, and later 
to the Boer War, being in Ladysmith during the siege. He acted asa 
war correspondent whenever possible and for a period of more than 
thirty years there were few wars at which he was not present. Yet no 
man realised more fully war’s evil and futility ; none more earnestly 
tried to forward the cause of international peace. His war despatches 
were written with great distinction. They were attractive for their 
style, and their sincerity and truth obtained general recognition. 
Perhaps the most wonderful achievement of this great-hearted man was 
his exposure of the Portuguese slave trade in Angola and the Cocoa 
Islands. It is in itself an epic story. He made a lonely journey through 
the dense forests of Central Africa following the dolorous way by which 
the slaves were taken to a captivity as horrible as any recorded in 
human history. His journey was attended by great personal dangers. 
Not only did he suffer for years afterwards from tropical diseases but 
his life was in peril from the machinations of men interested in the evil 
trade. I have heard from his lips the story of the attempt to poison him 
on the eve of his departure home. He was carried dangerously ill to 
his ship. In the year following his return from Africa (1906) he pub- 
lished A Modern Slavery, a book which aroused the conscience of this 
and other countries and brought him the only reward he sought—the 
abolition of the system within a few years. When he went on this 
mission he was 50 years old. There remained for him another thirty-five 
years of crowded life. His chivalrous spirit took him to many far 
distant places where men struggled against oppression—to Moscow 
during the revolution in 1906, frequently to the Balkans taking relief ; 
to the Caucasus and Georgia. In the last war his work took him to the 
Dardanelles, Salonika, Egypt and many other places. 

Nevinson made important contributions to literature which secure 
his recognition as a writer of great distinction. He was a splendid 
stylist and a master of irony. He used the medium of the essay with 
great effect. For many years he wrote, whenever in England, a weekly 
article for the old Nation, then under the editorship of H. W. Massing- 
ham. Many of these articles were reprinted in various books which 
Nevinson published and they give him a high place—perhaps the 
highest—amongst contemporary essayists. Certain features of them all 
are notable. One was his intense love of beauty. This was shown in the 
exquisite article upon Athens in the September number of THE Con- 
TEMPORARY Review. Another was his power to use irony with deadly 
effect as a crusader against evil things, but in other cases with gentle 
humour which took the sting from criticism and indeed conveyed 
affection. Such an essay was one entitled “ Goodbye America,” published 
on his return from Washington after the naval conference. His auto- 
biography in three volumes would in itself secure his place amongst 
the great writers of his day, for, apart from the charm of its style and 
the compelling interest of his adventures, it is a contribution of great 
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importance to the history of our times and will become a source book 
on certain questions. 

As Nevinson was a member of the Council of Bembridge School and 
often stayed there I was able to see the instant appeal which he made 
to boys. His addresses held them fascinated and greatly enlarged their 
sympathies. On one occasion he denounced Safety First as the most 
cowardly motto ever invented and ridiculed it as a guide to life. He 
told stories of horses and ants, based upon his experience in Central 
Africa, which will never fade from the memory of those who heard them. 
As a speaker he made an equal appeal to audiences of all kinds. He 
frequently appeared on the platform to fight for human causes—justice 
to women, the ending of the horrible chapter of the Black and Tans in 
Ireland, peace for the Balkans, and a hundred others. He could always 
be counted upon to support any protest against injustice of any kind. 
He went on deputations to ministers, he wrote letters to the Press, he 
spoke from innumerable platforms. He was apt to say that he always 
found himself associated in these matters with the same people. They 
were a small body and he labelled them the stage army of the good. 

In conversation Nevinson was most attractive. He always showed 
an amazing modesty about himself and his achievements and listened 
with courtesy to the views of others. During the years of his association 
with the Nation, its brilliant editor held a weekly luncheon of the con- 
tributors at the National Liberal Club. They were very stimulating and 
attractive meetings. Frequently there appeared at the round table 
visitors from other countries, especially America. Nevinson found great 
delight in the exchange of views, the tossing of thoughts with friends, 
as Bacon puts it. But his modesty and courteous deference never meant 
that he was not sure of his own course or the principles that controlled 
it. When fighting for Woman’s Suffrage or human liberty or against 
cruelty he became ruthless. He greatly admired Massingham and loved 
to write for an editor with whose views he was so much in sympathy. 
He was critical of some of the details that he insisted upon. One of these 
was the rule of anonymity for the writers of articles. Nevinson felt that 
he gave of his best in the things he wrote and thought it due to the 
writer that they should be signed. He thought, too, that the public 
should know the names of the authors of the things they read. He was 
a very clear writer. He thought that all good writing should be simple 
to understand. I remember that at a Nation meeting he read some 
paragraphs from an article by Middleton Murry and challenged anyone 
to say what they meant. To him, he said, they were quite meaningless. 

In his early life at Christ Church Nevinson came under the influence 
of Ruskin, who was then Slade Professor of Art. The influence, which 
was lifelong, partly shaped his career. It fanned the flame of his 
enthusiasm for social reform. One of the most affecting speeches I have 
heard was addressed to the Ruskin Society two years ago. He was then 
ill and his voice was weak, but it vibrated with a noble passion and few 
who heard it will forget his tribute to one he described as his master. 
Shortly before the present war he wrote to me about a book on Ruskin 
which he had just received. He had recently been abroad and realised 
the misery which preceded the war. “. ... How exquisite the drawings 
are! His drawings and paintings were enough to fill anyone’s whole 
life, and how much besides he accomplished! Even as a boy what skill 
and feeling! There has been no one like him, and it is a glory of my life 
that I saw and spoke to him. ... The perpetual horror of wars and the 
misery of all peoples, Jews, Czechs (with whom I was in the summer), 
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Spaniards and Chinese, spreads depression and horror everywhere.” 
His feeling for beauty, encouraged by his love for Ruskin, was ever 
with him. He went on one occasion with a few friends to the British 
Museum and there spent an afternoon examining some of the 18,000 
water-colour drawings by Turner which are enshrined there—perhaps 
I should say entombed. They were dug out for our inspection and his 
delight in them was unlimited. With equal zest he read many of the 
notes which Ruskin had made on them, for the latter had devoted 
weeks to their examination and classification. It still remains for them 
to be made generally available for the public good. 

A few. weeks ago I wrote to tell him that I was preparing a little 
anthology of poems in honour of Ruskin, and I asked if he would con- 
tribute one of them. He replied immediately, telling me that he would 
not like to be excluded from such a memorial and sending me a touching 
poem. Two of the verses referred to a recent attack upon Ruskin by 
an unnamed critic and the advisers of the publishers regarded them as 
libellous. I sent the poem back with their report. I do not think it 
surprised him, and he made important alterations. The second version 
did not however escape condemnation by the same censors and I had 
to ask for a third edition. He omitted two verses and altered a third, 
and the poem now reads as follows : 


O master, I am one of the very few 

Who grasped your living hand and saw you smile, 
And who in Christ Church with glad reverence knew 
When, you yourself passed up the cathedral aisle. 


I heard your living voice so still, so glowing, 
That when it ceased the crowding audience all 
In silence held our breath, as hardly knowing 
Whether to cheer or let the silence fall. 


There was a time when on a mountain height 

In the next room I heard your footstep stirring, 
And knew you watched the closing hinge of night, 
How snow lay “ matt ” before the sun’s appearing. 


O master of the hand, the heart, the head, 
Long, long ago indignant past control 
At all your many critics once you said 
“ They wash the dirty linen, of their soul.” 


This version removed all difficulties. A special interest must always 
attach to it. They are the last verses he wrote and they show that at 
the end of his long life he remembered with undiminished reverence one 
_ who had given him inspiration and leadership. At the end of the poem 
he wrote these last words to me: “ Any libel here would lie against 
Ruskin himself, and it is late alas!” The incident he refers to in the 
second verse of this poem he described in prose fifty years ago : “ I well 
remember how in the last lecture of one course he so overwhelmed us 
with solemn awe that when he closed his book no one moved or spoke. 
We sat there absolutely silent. We no more thought of the usual 
thunder of applause than we should have thought of clapping an angel’s 
song that makes the heavens be mute.” 

Nevinson had a great contemporary who resembled him in many 
ways, R. B. Cunninghame Graham. It was my privilege on one occasion 
to entertain them together. I realised their kinship. Neither had 
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hesitated when necessary to defy public opinion and governments. 
Each had gone to the far places of the world and had faced death for a 
cause. Both had enlarged the boundaries of human freedom. They 
cared for the same things and spoke the same language. Nevinson loved 
Beethoven and at his own request the Allegretto to the Seventh Sym- 
phony was played at his funeral. I have been struck in reading bio- 
graphies of the many notable men who have found solace in Beethoven, 
as for instance Epstein, who pays tribute to him in his book Let there 
be Sculpture—a book too little noticed in this country. It is not sur- 
prising that Nevinson loved the great musician for he loved beauty in 
all its forms—prose and poetry, music and art, mountain and river. His 
life was a great piece of music, for it was devoted to noble causes and 
he sought ever to bring to the forgotten and the unknown, to the poor 
and the oppressed, not only liberty and justice, but human sympathy, 
fellowship and affection. He was, as Heine said of himself, “ a soldier 
in the army of humanity.” 
J. Howard WHITEHOUSE. 


HISTORY, EXPERIENCE AND 
PROGRESS. 


sf ISTORY is Past Politics—Politics, Present History ’’—these 
Heras so delighted an American University audience that they 
inscribed them (in letters of gold ?) over the main entrance of 
their Library. This definition of Freeman’s, though doubtlessincomplete 
(for why exclude Culture-History, the other moiety of the human 
record?), covers much of the ground, and suggests that for which I 
especially plead. For I believe that in our troubled life of the present we 
may find deeper and better guidance and encouragement in History than 
we usually discover—by the simple process of ignoring thesubject. Had 
we not despised and neglected vital teachings of the past we might have 
averted some of the most tragic errors of our own times. And we should 
not have given a fresh meaning to the lament of the Iron Duke, a century 
ago, on the fall of Charles X—‘‘ There would seem to be no such thing 
as Political Experience.” And many other things this experience 
(otherwise History) supplies. Thus, for instance, it not only warns us 
against “ setting up a government by priests,” as Wellington phrased 
it, “ with James II before him,” but cautions us to remember the “‘ race 
factor ” in all state-construction, modification, rearrangement, or ex- 
pansion. Underlying everything in natiorial existence is the race. 
Attempts to ignore or suppress this factor will usually, ultimately, fail, 
producing deep and stern reaction, and leading to successful revolt. 

At the time of the Crimean War a great European statesman noted 
that among the anti-Russian Powers and forces of the moment some 
were trying to treat Russia like a caput mortuum, which could be “ out- 
raged without fear of consequences.” He prophesied disaster for such a 
policy, and he was not far wrong. The Bismarckian Germany, the 
humiliation of Austria in ’66, the defeat of France in ’7o-’71, even the 
Cavourian Italy—and so much else—owe not a little to the revengeful 
—or grateful—Russia of Alexander II and Gorchakov. To the same 
cause Britain is indebted for the next half-century of steady Russian 
unfriendliness, ever increasing its menace to India through Central 
Asia, and ever threatening British interests, and protégés, in the Near 
East and Middle East. 
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History’s “ racial ” warnings (we may call them) involve a caution 
against the forced inclusion in political structures, or states, of large 
foreign or disaffected elements, hostile to the dominant race. The 
Croats in Yugoslavia and the Slovaks in Czechoslovakia—the Poles in 
the Russia and the Prussia-Germany of former days—and the non- 
Magyar elements in the Hungary-Kingdom, the Magyar Orszag, of the 
Dual Monarchy—were all examples of this. In the Austrian, half of 
the Hapsburg realm no concessions, however liberal, could disarm 
the fierce separatism of the Czechs in the North and of the Serbs in the 
South. And from this very powder-magazine in South-Slav lands the 
devouring fires of 1914 were kindled. 

Not unconnected with all this is the suggestion of Modern History, 
especially from the Colonial World, as to “ Spheres of Influence,” or 
“ Interest.” For, just as Plato found social and civic justice in a 
segregation of duties and functions and classes, and in doing one’s 
appropriate and assigned work, and not interfering with the callings or 
work of others, so the History of this Modern World, essentially diverse 
and competitive, has frequently and urgently suggested a reasonable 
segregation of interests and influences. If such spheres—Russian and 
non-Russian—had, for instance, been recognised in the Balkans, be- 
tween 1890 and r1914—even on the tentative lines of 1880-90 (an 
era of wiser statesmanship)—the catastrophic situations of 1914, of 
I912-13, even of 1908-9, might well have been avoided. The partition 
of Africa (mainly in 1884-99) was accomplished without a single armed 
conflict between European Powers—thanks, very largely, perhaps 
mainly, to influence- and interest-spheres. This gigantic metamor- 
phosis—the Europeanising, without war, of the darkest of continents, 
of eleven millions of square miles—is one of the outstanding object- 
lessons of recent history. O si sic omnia. 

In this great Colonial chapter of human development (and especially 
in its recent phases, since about 1880) Europeans have been doing a 
notable work for the education and elevation of native races. Here is 
what Gladstone would have called “a design of Providence for the 
amelioration of mankind.” Here is what some Portuguese (in their 
first great Oceanic Colonial Age) expressed with such enthusiasm—the . 
belief that even the negroes of Africa were to be “ fellow-heirs and 
fellow-members ” of the great civilised body (which to them was the 
Christian Church). Thus St. Paul’s vision of history in the Ephesian 
encyclical was to be more fully realised—a fresh ‘‘ revelation of the 
mystery which in other generations was not made known ”—an ever 
fuller inclusion of Gentile nations within the people chosen of Heaven. 

Whatever the sins, negligences, and ignorances of the European in 
the Colonial World of Africa and Asia, if not of America, he has, in bulk, 
rescued the native from worse oppression, often from extermination— 
has given him a better lot in life—and has set him on the road to a fuller 
prosperity. ‘‘ Colonising is Missionising,” said one of the chief Con- 
tinental leaders and organisers of Colonial progress, some thirty years 
ago. And this has become increasingly true. Every normal European 
Government more and more recoils from the brutal conceptions of mere 
exploitation, worthy only of Arab slave-dealers. More and more 
Europeans recognise the merits, the claims, the promising future, of the 
nobler native races. It is a remarkable historic reversal of judgments 
and of tendencies, almost incredible to men of a past not so remote. 
“ Behold I work a work in your days, a work ye shall in no wise believe, 
though a man declare it unto you.” Even in the present turmoil of 
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world war, and among the disillusions of the most recent past, the 
history of earlier times has an encouraging word to say about peaceful 
co-operation of states and people. The Wilsonian League of Nations 
was a melancholy failure—largely because it crystallised and “ froze ” 
what should have been melted and re-shaped. Thus it never properly 
faced the task, clearly assigned to it, of acting, in some sort as a Court 
of Appeal to remedy impracticable, unwise, and unjust conditions. And 
yet it had been called into being to help a world in which there were 
many such conditions. But at any rate it was at first a vigorous, and 
even colossal, new experiment on a road which had been tried, once and 
again, a road which has often seemed to men full of promise. The 
inchoate quasi-federation of medieval Christendom in the Church—the 
Grand Design of Henri IV and of Sully, with its “ glorious” hope of 
“ equitable distribution ”—the Holy Alliance of Tsar Alexander I (in 
origin, surely, not an ignoble ideal)—were famous strivings towards 
such International Agreement. Still happier, maybe (though, or 
because, more modestly conceived), was the fortunately vague Gentle- 
men’s Understanding, linking together the Great Powers of our Con- 
tinent in the nineteenth century, and particularly in the last years of 
the nineteenth century, known as The Concert of Europe. Unpretentious 
in its aims, claims, and work—quietly practical—and governed with a 
measure of good sense and just judgment—this Concert was at times a 
real help to Europe and Christendom. Limited as it was to the front 
rank states it escaped some of the worst difficulties of the Soczété des 
Nations, with its large clientéle of little organisms. It healthily miti- 
gated, though it did not exclude (or attempt to discourage), the definite 
political and military alliances of that time, such as the Triplice and the 
Dual Alliance of France and Russia. And I believe that it offers one of 
the best historical examples for future effort. 

Three fallacies (as I respectfully venture to think them) must be 
noticed. First, ‘‘ History is nothing but a recital of the crimes and 
follies of mankind ” ; how then can you learn any good from it? 
Second, ‘‘ History never repeats itself’ ; how then can you make it a 
teacher or a guide? Third, “ There is no Progress in Human History ” ; 
it is but the eternal ebb and flow of a changeless sea. 

As to the first, it may surely be enough to plead that human history 
is not merely a record of ignoble wars ; that some of the great conflicts 
have been epics of heroism (“ the mountains look on Marathon ”) ; and 
that a true conception of history must include some record of Culture, 
of Civilisation. It is the story of man in organised society, having rela- 
tions with his fellow-men. And in this sense it was defined, in eighteenth- 
century France (and elsewhere), as the “ account of all things worthy to 
be remembered,” and “ the essence of all biographies.” It is not merely 
the essence of the lives of cruel men in armour and wicked men wearing 
decorations. Even among the warriors there have been saints and 
heroes like Alfred of Wessex—among the conquerors there have been 
great civilisers, like Alexander of Macedon—even in the careers of men 
like William of Normandy and Peter of Russia there are vital chapters 
of constructive, civilising work. 

As to the second misjudgment. Though history can hardly ever 
repeat itself exactly, yet surely it often repeats itself with a sufficiently 
close parallelism for suggestion, encouragement, warning, even inspira- 
tion. Did not Englishmen learn much from the loss of the American 
colonies ? Was not all our subsequent Colonial drama conditioned by 
that bitter and salutary lesson ? 
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Was not the nineteenth-century Unity of Italy essentially an historical 
Revival or Resurrection, a Risorgimento, in its own conception of 
itself? Was not something of the same true in the Imperial Revivals 
of Charles the Great and Otto the Great—the Holy Roman Empire? 
Are not the older Christian Churches essentially bound up with history ? 
And was not the Protestant Revolution, in its, way, almost equally 
indebted to its historical appeal? “I have climbed back into the 
primal Church.” Back to “ the pure and clear fountain of the Apos- 
tolical doctrine ”—from “ the puddleway and suddes of men’s tradi- 
tion.” While, once more, the Oxford Tractarians, working in a spirit 
so contrary to Wycliffe and Cranmer, did they not also aim at 
“ Apostolicity,” and seriously propose the names of Apostolic and 
A postolicals for their movement and their members? To them also the 
ultimate reference was to the original historic Christianity, as they 
pictured it. 

Lastly as to the idea of progress. In such a time of war chaos as the 
present, or the Four Years’ agony of I914-18—~and even in less tragic 
but threatening storm-cloud epochs such as most of the twenty years 
interlude between the two Armageddons (r919-39)—men suffering 
from deep depression are apt to fall into the mood of Ecclesiastes, or to 
go down deeper still. “ What profit hath man of all his labour? ... One 
generation goeth, and another cometh . . . there is no remembrance of 
the former generations. . . . All things are full of weariness ; man cannot 
utter it... . That which hath been shall be, and there is no new thing. 
under the sun.” Yet to-day the most pessimistic must admit—nay, will 
perhaps angrily insist—that there are only too many new and terrible 
things under the sun—so terrible in fact as to threaten the very exist- 
ence of the old world, as we have known it. Yet even such a dangerous 
and terrifying advance is surely progress—in some vital sense—progress 
towards world-power and world-vision, and to vision into the Universe 
beyond this world? The advance is intoxicating—it may well make 
men anxious, and alarmed—but can we say that it is only advance 
towards evil, a road to ruin ? 

How clearly we find man’s progress in history defined in such aspects 
as those of Exploration and Earth-Knowledge! Purely political history, 
especially if confined to Europe, its state-organisations, ruling succes- 
sions, and armed conflicts, does not show, with the same distinct im- 
pressiveness, the progress which, even here, has been in motion, and has 
in some ways accomplished vast results. For how mighty has been the 
growth in the man-power, in the mere numbers, in the human resources, 
of our Europe, especially in the last 150 years, and what progress in the 
useful arts and sciences—as well as in the destructive—in the Europe 
of the last century and a half! At its highest development, under the 
. Antonines, the Roman Empire, the final and most powerful form of the 
ancient civilised world—Great China, as some Celestials respectfully 
named it—probably did not hold one-quarter of the population of 
present Europe—even though we throw into that Roman Empire all 
its Asian and African provinces. The wealth, the resources (both for 
peace and war), the armed strength, the material and especially the 
scientific equipment, of present-day Europeans—none of them 
savages, none of them slaves—can the Roman World compare with 
them? Or any medieval period? Or the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries ? 

Even in political history we cannot help seeing that the whole world 
is now overspread and ruled by civilised organising—that international 
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relations are a wider thing than ever before. By exploration and colon- 
ising the European has brought into his expanded state-system, or its 
derivatives (as in America), or its imitations (as in Japan), the whole 
“ circuit of the earth.” And most of this is the work of the last 500 years. 
Putting aside the Oceans, and the Polar Continents, most of the land 
now known—quite three-quarters of it—was beyond the ken of the 
“ Ancients,” at their best, their strongest, and their most informed. 
We may ignore these tremendous facts—and pretend to know nothing 
of them. But when faced with them can we deny them? Yet one 
criticism, one questioning, at least is valid. Is all this a progress towards 
happiness, true well-being, the fuller beauty of human life and work ? 
Frightful are the sacrifices we have made for such material progress. 
We have gained the whole world. We must not sacrifice our soul. 
RAYMOND BEAZLEY. 


JAMAICA REJECTS A 
CONSTITUTION. 


N rejecting unanimously Lord Moyne’s proposals for a new Con- 
Jion, both nominated and elected members of the Legislature 

of Jamaica, a first-class colony and the largest of the British West 
Indies, containing half their population, clung firmly to their own 
recommendations made two years previously, which also had the force 
of undivided legislative approval. The amendment of the Hon. J. A. G. 
Smith, a native K.C., that the latter be accepted instead was passed 
by eleven votes to three. The West India Royal Commission (1938) 
of which Lord Moyne, Secretary of State for the Colonies, was chair- 
man, in reporting to the British Government, stated with regard to 
West Indian Constitutions : “ We do not support either of the extreme 
proposals put before us, for the grant of immediate and complete 
self-government based on universal suffrage, or for a wide increase of 
the authority of Governors, which would convert the existing system 
into a virtual autocracy.” Publication of the Royal Commission’s 
report after the legislators of Jamaica had drafted a Constitution and 
forwarded it to the Secretary of State gave them hope that there would 
be no difficulty in reconciling the middle course contemplated, here 
with their own aspirations to full Representative Government. Both 
the extremes mentioned are unpopular in Jamaica. So were the Moyne 
proposals from the beginning, for by giving the Governor power to 
overrule any act of the Legislature, they cancelled out completely the 
wide representation offered and really invested him with virtually 
autocratic authority to govern. This was the main ground of objection. 
The Constitution was for this reason widely judged in Jamaica as 
inconsistent with the enunciation made by the Royal Commission. 
Moreover the circumstances of its preparation and the evidence it 
contains that preferential consideration was given to the opinion of a 
very small minority of legislators and political leaders ensured rejection 
by the majority, who never received any formal official reply to their 
own effort and concluded that it had been ignored. 

The part played by the Governor, Sir Arthur Richards, was resented 
by several elected legislators, thus further reducing the chances of 
success. Rapid decline of reyenue due to wartime trade restrictions 
made British aid in view of a deficit approaching £700,000 necessary. 
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The Governor was summoned to London, where, in conference with the 
Secretary of State, the Constitution of the Colony was considered in 
close relation to this unfortunate revenue situation that was entirely 
incidental to the war. Subsequently the new Constitution was 
announced, the Governor removing all doubt that he had contributed 
to it or was its author by declaring that he personally did not like the 
elected representatives’ Constitution. 

If Sir Arthur Richards’ and Lord Moyne’s proposals were accepted, 
Jamaica would have been given, instead of a minority, a majority of 
twelve in the Legislative Council—twenty-eight elected members, nine 
nominated to vote as they pleased, and the Colonial Secretary, Island 
Treasurer and Attorney General as the only Government members, 
These would have been elected on votes cast by everyone over the age 
of twenty-one in a population approximately 40 per cent. illiterate. 
Conceivably there would have been a lower average standard of elected 
ability and a Governor’s overruling power could then be more fre- 
quently used with acceptable excuse, which would make for a larger 
volume of dictated legislation than does the Paramount Importance 
Clause in the present Constitution. Increase of the actual power of 
elected councillors would have been comparatively small. It was 
proposed that any member of the Council could initiate legislation, 
but of course only on non-financial subjects. The nominated members 
would be chosen by the Governor and the Speaker, who is to replace 
him as President, would have to be presented for approval. It is 
important, therefore, to know that the social class from which Governors 
have always selected their nominated members is the same as that of 
Government officials. It is a small white class. Only on rare occasions 
of personal interest do nominated members vote with elected, who are 
coloured middle-class ex-school teachers, doctors, lawyers and well-to- 
do business men. Therefore, the representative strength of this Con- 
stitution in conflicts over legislation proposed in Council must be 
estimated on a basis of elected members against the rest. To get a Bill 
passed, or to defeat one, the electives would have to obtain twenty-one 
votes out of forty and twelve of the voters would look unfavourably on 
almost every measure opposed to the Government’s desire or intention. 

Apart from circumstance and incident that contributed to the very 
unfavourable reception given the Moyne proposals, they were rejected 
because the elected members and Jamaica have grown politically 
beyond the stature of a Crown Colony whose destinies have to be 
guided entirely by a Governor, acting on the one hand on instructions 
from London and on the other with the advice of native leaders elected 
on a very limited suffrage. Their aspirations have been stated collec- 
tively in their own drafted Constitution, The electives’ request for a 
House of Assembly of twenty-eight members, presided over by a 
Speaker elected by themselves, with power to pass all legislation, 
including financial, when proposed by an Executive Committee, was 
the expression of a long-felt ambition to put their house in order 
according to their own ideas. There the responsibility of representation 
would be fully felt. It would have full effect on their deliberations and 
native legislative ability would steadily improve, while the colony 
made progress in other respects, till it was able to claim the right to 
Self-Government on irrefutable proof of competence. As an Upper 
House the Government would have a nominated Legislative Council 
of ten members and a President with a casting vote, whose function 
would be to pass Bills already passed by the House or to return them, 
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when they would be delayed for a year, after which period they must 
become law if again passed by the Assembly. The significance of this 
provision is that the elected legislators, a large majority of those who 
signed the drafted Constitution for full Representative Government, 
while seeking wide powers for themselves in the House, desire to afford 
the leaders of commerce, all forms of industry, and anyone else possess- 
ing special knowledge who would not find favour with the electors for 
reasons of class disparity, an opportunity to use their ‘knowledge 
and experience for public benefit or to protect the interests they 
represent. And the representatives of this class in the Council accept 
the provision. In the Executive Committee proposed, to complete the 
Constitution, the aspirations of the electives are most clearly in 
evidence. This Committee, which is to take the place of the Privy 
Council, an entirely ‘‘ nominated Cabinet,” is to be composed of three 
officials and two nominated members of the Legislative Council and 
five electives from the Assembly, presided over by the Governor who 
would have a casting vote. 
All the present legislators of Jamaica are convinced that, inrendering 
public service on this Committee, electives would have at last the 
equality of status with officials and nominated members which they 
have been demanding for many years without success. They would 
have a 50 per cent. share in the preparation of financial proposals and 
gain an intimate knowledge of administrative and executive procedure 
—a logical preparation for Responsible Government. With regard to 
the strength of public support of the legislators’ Constitution, it must 
be said that public initiative has been disappointing, and to a lesser 
extent even public interest, due not to the presence of war, but to 
greater concern about material progress. Wherever the electives held 
public meetings to hear the desires of their constituents, whatever lead 
they gave was immediately accepted and the few amendments the 
constituents proposed to the Moyne Constitution are all covered in the 
legislators’ proposals. There is no doubt whatever that the electives 
are the accepted political leaders of Jamaica and enjoyed a broad 
mandate to use their own judgment in the constitutional issue, which 
facilitated the extraordinary unanimity obtained. In the first place in 
1939 they and the nominated members were deemed competent to 
draft a Constitution acceptable to the country. The result was a 
unanimous vote. A repetition in rejecting an incomparably inferior 
Constitution and in reaffirming their own recommendations ought to 
be regarded as an event favourably indicative of the presence of 
political solidarity and strength, indispensable to political progress. 
The native legislators are to be complimented on the sobriety and 
spirit of mutuality that characterised their efforts to explain the two 
proposals to their constituents, and their speeches in Council in 
rejecting Lord Moyne’s. They concentrated on usefulness and effects, 
not on outright condemnation, despite early resentment. A note- 
worthy point they stressed was that a Government with a minority in 
a Legislature must necessarily be weak and cannot function unless it is 
heavily armed with powers of an autocratic description that are not 
derived from the people governed. Such a Government must inevitably 
be more of the nature of a garrison than an administration. There 
really was no common ground for compromise. The Governor, accord- 
ing to a statement made by the Hon. E. E. A. Campbell, Member for 
Kingston, had explicitly told elected members at a private meeting that 
the “ Secretary of State would insist on retention of the increased 
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reserved powers,” and since this was the most far-reaching content of 
the Moyne proposals, the provision rejected at every public meeting 
held, it was useless to deal with the parts of the Constitution that it 
deprived of reality. Sir Arthur Richards personally confirmed this 
reported statement in an address to the last meeting of the Association 
of Parochial Boards. He told his audience that “ if the constitutional 
proposals of the Secretary of State are fundamentally rejected, then 
the census, universal suffrage, Local Government Reform and allied 
changes will be indefinitely postponed.” 

The Constitution, therefore, was not an offer native legislators were 
free to accept or reject or considerably amend, but in its most important 
aspects was a pre-decision influenced by the Governor after only six 
months of residence in the colony—one that reached right up to 
“ virtual autocracy,” one of the two extremes the Royal Commission 
stated were to be avoided. The legislators could do any one of these 
three things only at the peril of losing all other improvements pro- 
posed, which could be made entirely independent. Nor have the 
elected. and nominated members been able to appreciate the reasons 
given by the Governor, in a circular letter, for rejection of the Council’s 
two-Chamber proposals made in 1939. They are the desirability to 
have “ the three major officers of Government and nominated mem- 
bers ” in the same Chamber as the electives because a large number of 
the latter may be inexperienced, and in view of the unlikelihood that 
the Executive Committee proposed “ would provide an adequate 
liaison between the Legislature and the Executive.” This reply has 
been heavily criticised as inadequate ground on which to reject a 
Constitution unanimously passed by the Legislature of any demo- 
cratically governed country. But the cause of the greatest resentment 
has been the position and influence of the Governor in determining the 
form of Constitution. Speaker after speaker emphasised that it was 
most unfortunate that the Governor should choose to fight the elected 
legislators in deciding what Constitution their people should have, 
which, they insist, is a matter for themselves and the Ministers of the 
Crown. They particularly disliked the emphasis with which Sir Arthur 
Richards announced he would now make his personal recommenda- 
tions. 

WILLIAM E, GORDON. 


Jamaica. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FuLL CIRCLE. 


HE United States, like Russia, waited to be attacked before she 

| would face the unpleasantness of war. There has been no spirit 

of team work on the part of Hitler’s victims. Britain refused for 
several months to declare war on the satellite nations invading Russia. 
America, declaring post factum war on Japan after Japan had started 
the war, did not immediately declare war on Germany and Italy. 
Russia did not on December 7th, 1941, send wooden Tokyo up in 
flames, presumably delaying action against Japan till the United 
States took action against Germany. The initial advantage has in all 
cases been given to the enemy. It does not follow that the enemy in 
the long run will benefit thereby. In December 1941, when Germany 
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was faced with the immense losses already sustained in the Russian 
campaigns and with the failure to achieve any useful purpose thereby, 
Japan plunged into what seemed likely to be an equally unpromising 
venture. To invite the combined hostility of the United States, the 
British Empire, China, Russia and the Dutch East Indies was to prove 
either that she believed herself to be capable quickly of defeating the 
lot, and thus impounding at the source the whole range of vital supplies 
and raw materials for which she was dependent on those countries, or 
that her own condition was so desperate that she hit out blindly and 
at random. Whatever the explanation, and whatever the fortunes of 
war might be on this new grand scale, one fact at least was established 
on Sunday, December 7th, 1941, the day when Japan first attacked and 
then declared war on the United States and Britain: namely, that the 
war had now gone full circle. It had enveloped the earth: the whole 
earth, damned provisionally and temporarily by the almost incredible 
havoc of folly unloosed by the Governments of the so-called Great 
Powers, great at least in their lack of charity and of all the simple 
virtues that decide the difference between heaven and hell on earth. 


GOVERNMENT FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Thus we break into the fourth calendar year whose pages have been 
successfully besmirched by confused, incalculable, spreading and un- 
controllable war. In the last month of 1941, only a few hours before 
Japan declared war upon the United States and Britain, the British 
Government, in answer to a Russian request made several months 
before, declared a state of war upon Finland, Hungary and Rumania, 
because those states were fighting on Germany’s side or under German 
orders against our ally Russia. Little practical difference was thereby 
made to the existing situation. l 

What of 1942? Will the flames that now encircle the world perform 
their devastating work so thoroughly and quickly that a burnt and 
(one hopes and believes) a better human race may stagger back into 
peace in 1942? Or will they smoulder on this year, next year, the 
following year? How long is this purgatory of human sin to last ? Do 
human beings really deserve the Governments they get? Have we yet 
answered the question, first asked by Thomas Jefferson at the beginning. 
of the last century, whether the ignorance of the people or the selfish- 
ness of rulers independent of them is most to be feared? Has ‘the 


‘government of the people, by the people, for the people, not already: “ 


perished from the earth, to mock the famous speech made by Abraham 
Lincoln on the field of Gettysburg on November roth, 1863? The 
hollow echo of that noble plea—“ that from these honoured dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion ; that we here highly resolve that these honoured 
dead shall not have died in vain ”—does indeed seem to be mocked as 
war succeeds war, extending its rapacious grasp upon conscripted 
women and children as well as upon the men, once already betrayed, who 
hoped and fought to safeguard their sons from going through what they 
went through. But no sacrifice is ever made in vain, even though we 
may not see the good it does. The Crucifixion is the eternal answer to 
all such doubt. Who is to say what our present agonies portend ? 
Neither Jefferson nor Lincoln experienced so bewildering a challenge 
to their political faith as that which seems to blast the principle of 
democracy in the third winter of the present war. The Russians, who 
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a quarter of a century ago presented the typical spectacle of an ignorant 
people stung at last into revolt against selfish rulers independent of 
them ; who resented being used as cannon fodder by those rulers ; who 
set up a new ruling class, theoretically constituted by themselves, to 
turn the dictatorship upside down so that the people themselves should 
be the new dictators: that unhappy people is again at war. The 
revolution did not save the toiling masses from the curse of war. The 
French people, who a century and a half ago hoisted the revolutionary 
flag of liberty, equality, fraternity, were destined to sink into another 
bondage ; a bondage of democratic corruption, inefficiency and class- 
division as fatal as almost any political system that preceded. it, in 
France, in Russia, or anywhere in the world. This mirage of political 
systems has so often been exposed for what it is. There is no virtue in 
any system. The virtue springs only from the human heart. If the 
motive be right, almost any system would work. The motive being 
wrong-—as it has been consistently wrong so far throughout human 
history—neither democracy nor despotism can lead to anything but 
chaos and disaster. The motive of the political craft has always been 
that of selfish competitive acquisitiveness. Until we somehow, by slow 
education or by a quick miracle of human conversion, reverse that 
motive and begin to work, not for ourselves, but for others, the Devil’s 
curse of war will maintain its hold upon a suffering humanity. The 
mystery of life upon earth is so simple. It is so cumulatively proved in 
our experience. It has been taught us by Christ. Yet we choose instead 
to listen to the Devil’s allurements, which lure us time after time into 
destruction. ‘‘ What fools these mortals be!” How long, O Lord, how 
long must the human race go on inviting its own undoing, when the 
alternative is clear and open to them? 

‘Within the framework of existing political philosophy—to give so 
grand a name to so mean a thing—one enormity follows upon the heels 
of another. For more than two years after the present war started an 
American President led Lincoln’s nation in championing democracy by 
bolstering up other democracies to fight, the while he tried—and always 
in vain, though he was the people’s elected President—to lead America 
herself into the fight. Was that democracy? Russia, which is not a 
democracy, but which before our eyes is being painfully transformed 
into a democracy through the heroism of its people, was helped by 
America to fight America’s fight—so diagnosed by Franklin Roosevelt 
himself—and still America herself would not fight. The lesson to the 
‘American people was driven home by the heavy initial losses inflicted - 
by the Japanese attack in December 1941. The twists and paradoxes 
are without end. Washington conducted the negotiations with Japan 
on the result of which the British people would learn whether they had 
to fight in the Pacific, as well as in the Mediterranean, in the Atlantic, 
in Europe, in Africa and in Asia. The great French nation, whose 
eternal genius is unalterably opposed to the political principle of 
totalitarian dictatorship, stands in this third winter of a war for 
democratic freedom in mortal danger of being impressed by the vic- 
torious enemy into the service of the enemy’s totalitarian cause. 

Where does it all lead? Germany, Italy, Japan: Britain, Russia, 
America. Their leaders all cry out for victory at all costs (the main 
cost being the blood of other, younger, more innocent men, who, 
whether democratic or totalitarian, have no say in the matter), The 
only clear and cheerful thing in the chaos is that every political system 
so far known to man is in the melting-pot. Democracy has failed. 
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Dictatorship must always fail. Socialism, communism, capitalism, 
every -ism on earth has failed. The world is young, and has not yet 
learnt the first lesson. By encompassing the selfish objects of a nation 
or a class (which class does not matter, as Russia has shown), we defeat 
our own object. The so-called “ realist ” thinkers go on plunging from 
one smash-and-grab technique into another. They smash, but what 
they grab evades their grasp. 


FRANCE AS ARBITER? 


The case of France is in some ways more interesting at the present 
time than that of any other Power. She is the only major Power so far 
beaten in the military sense. She looks now as if she may become a 
major, even a decisive, factor in the whole war. A paradox, it may be 
thought. But only a paradox to the minds of those who do not see that 
logic and arithmetic are not the most important things on earth. Two 
and two make four only on paper. That is one reason why German 
military strategy, for all its cleverness, invariably goes: wrong sooner 
or later. France was beaten. But the spirit of France has revived in 
defeat, as spirit always revives in defeat. Marshal Pétain and Admiral 
Darlan, who are neither of them, despite the shallow suspicions of the 
more ignorant sections of an inflamed British ruling class, inclined to 
share the quisling tastes of Pierre Laval, have for a year and a half 
heroically withstood the German demand for French bases, the French 
fleet and a “ collaborating ” French people. They have withstood it 
despite the fact that France is beaten and disarmed. Even the German 
lever, openly used in a crude technique of blackmail, constituted by the 
possession of the flower of French manhood, a million and a half of them, 
as prisoners of war in Germany, has not so far been successful against 
Pétain’s rival lever, which is his hold over the loyalty of the people of 
France. 

Hitler’s dilemma, symbolised in the person of Marshal Pétain (whose 
task is made harder every time an unintelligent British attack is made 
upon him) is that he needs, not only the French bases, the French fleet, 
the French factories, but the French people to man them., “ Collabora- 
tion ” is the clue to the plot. The shooting of German officers by 
patriotic Frenchmen in occupied and outraged France affords the proof 
to German strategists that Marshal Pétain must be led, not driven. 
Hence it was that on December rst, 1941, Marshal Göring went to 
France to argue with Marshal Pétain. The leader of a defeated nation 
was not summoned to Berlin, after the manner of Dr. Schuschnigg, 
Dr. Hacha, Dr. Urbshys and the rest. 

As the year 1941 passes into 1942, the future rôle of France more 
clearly emerges as of potentially cardinal importance to the rival 
belligerents. If Britain had scored a success in the early phases of the 
renewed war in Libya, Marshal Pétain’s hands would have been 
strengthened. Can Marshal Pétain continue to hold out? He has 
openly and repeatedly yearned for the return to France of the 1,500,000 
French prisoners, without whom the present welfare of France cannot 
be assured, nor the future of France as a nation or even as a race be 
safeguarded. He has offered a certain degree of collaboration, and kept 
his bargain, as the price of repatriated prisoners in small numbers ; but 
the Germans have driven hard bargains every time, and have not, in 
fact, repatriated many of the prisoners. Moreover, Marshal Pétain— 
who is not the senile dupe that so many Englishmen and “ free ” 
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Frenchmen pretend to believe—is no doubt well aware that the transfer 
of French prisoners from Germany to France might amount to nothing 
more than the transfer of the scene of their enforced labour—not for 
France, but for Germany—from one country to the other. 

The Germans for their part, however, have abundantly shown that 
they are afraid to risk such a transfer. If Germany really controls 
France, why should she hesitate to send back the French prisoners to 
France? The fact that she has not done so proves that “ collabora- 
tion ” is a propagandist fiction. Germany is afraid of disarmed France. 
Why was it, moreover, a year and a half after the French capitulation 
that Hitler had not succeeded in taking over the naval and air bases 
on both shores of the Mediterranean and the French fleet ? When the 
British forces invaded Libya in November, it clearly would have helped 
the German plans if Bizerta could be added to Tripoli as a port of entry 
for supplies, if Tunisia could be used for storage, if the French sub- 
marines and surface vessels could be used against the British fleet that 
was harassing the passage of those supplies. The use of Bizerta would 
reduce the sea passage from Sicily by more than half. It is one of the 
most remarkable facts of the war that Hitler, having beaten France, 
was unable for the next eighteen months to use the French North 
African bases for his strategic purposes, when he wanted them so 
badly. Who doubts that he would simply have taken them, if he could ? 

It may be that Marshal Pétain will still be forced, by the slow pressure 
of what amounts to a German siege, to capitulate again, and to submit 
his country to the crowning humiliation of being conscripted for service 
with the Germans against his country’s former ally. Up to the time 
when this paper was written, he had not done so. Hitler had not been 
able to bend Pétain and Darlan to his will. Yet the British press had 
no good word for Pétain or Darlan. On the ground of intelligence, is it 
not clear that if Pétain and Darlan had been the pro-German and anti- 
British agents that the British press so absurdly accused them of being, 
they would long ago have handed over to Germany the bases and the 
ships? It may be answered that Pétain and Darlan, as well as Hitler, 
are afraid of the reaction that would be excited among popular French 
opinion, which persists in being more pro-British than pro-German ; in 
other words that Pétain is as much a traitor as Laval, but has not yet 
dared to show his hand. Why, then, did he roundly dismiss Laval a 
year ago? Why has he not taken steps more assiduously to cultivate 
French allegiance to the Montoire policy reluctantly agreed to by him 
a'year ago? Every child knows that in modern politics the resources 
of propagandist cultivation, especially by means of the wireless, are 
devastatingly effective. Marshal Pétain has shown no tendency to 
dishonour the pledge he gave that he would never lead France against 
her former ally. If:he should at last be cornered by Hitler, will he then 
forswear his honour, or will he go down, as it were, fighting? On his 
record so far there is no reason to doubt what the answer will be. 

What is the secret of the power he has so far been able to use against 
Hitler ? Merely this, that he has been able at every point to inform 
his German captors that if they drive him to it, he need only inform 
the French people that he has been cornered by German pressure—his 
sudden disappearance would achieve the same end—and the French 
people will revolt against the German occupation at no matter what 
the cost, and no matter how certainly and how quickly they know they 
will be crushed. The obvious fact is that Hitler dare not risk a French 
revolt, even though he knows that he could crush it within a few hours. 
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What he desperately needs is French collaboration. If instead he pro- 
duced revolt in France, the first result would be the prompt secession 
of French North Africa, including Tunisia, to General de Gaulle,the . 
total loss, that is, of the vital French assets for which he schemes. If his 
schemes do succeed, if the French fleet, the French bases, the French 
Empire in Africa are actively ranged on Germany’s side, then a new 
factor of overwhelming importance is introduced into the war. Spain’s 
attitude, now still in suspense, would be decided. Not only Gibraltar, 
but the whole mastery of the Mediterranean would be endangered as a 
British asset. The balance of forces in Africa, in Asia Minor, in the whole 
Middle East would be perhaps decisively altered. This is a danger from 
which Marshal Pétain has so far shielded the British Empire by the new 
Verdun he has defended for eighteen months in Vichy. By the same 
token, if Marshal Pétain achieves what appears to be almost the im- 
possible, and contrives not only to keep Hitler at bay, but in the end 
to snatch the initiative so that France again may range herself actively 
on Britain’s side, then a fact of equal decisiveness in the opposite 
direction will have been established. British foreign policy in our time 
has not been distinguished by intelligence. Its most effective achieve- 
ment has been that of making enemies. At this moment, when the 
future rôle of France in the war is not yet decided—and she must in the 
nature of things move in one direction or the other—is it too much to 
hope that British propaganda will at least avoid throwing gratuitous 
insults at Vichy, will even attempt the positively intelligent thing by 
cultivating Vichy’s confidence in Britain, and thus helping Vichy to 
defeat the common enemy ? 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


The delicacy of the position in France made the. defeat of Britain in 
the first phase of the new war in Libya all the more unfortunate. The 
situation might still be retrieved, the more so because Germany’s 
gigantic losses in Russia, her swollen liabilities, and the time gained for 
British and American production to play an adequate part, all contri- 
buted to justify the calculation that Germany’s military fortunes were 
now on the ebb. But the Libyan setback discouraged any premature 
counting of chickens. The Devil, whose tactical skill at present makes 
gleeful havoc among the sons of men, was still unchecked. 

Britain, whose navy is an unrivalled fighting force and whose aircraft 
bids fair to rival it, gave another, and this time a gratuitous, demonstra- 
tion to the world that on land she is not so formidable. The British 
invasion of Libya, heralded by an unusually cheerful Churchillian fan- 
fare, prepared in advance for five months, launched on what Mr. 
Churchill called equal mechanical terms, now for the first time vouch- 
safed to us, did not score a quick success over General Rommel’s tanks 
and infantry. Russian strategists have always argued that the British 
navy and airforce are magnificent, the British army relatively weak. 
And no wonder. Britain is a small country, with large liabilities, and 
has fought the war so far without any effective friends, except Russia, 
whose effect has been contributed only during the past few months. 
In December 1941 the British Government passed legislation for con- 
scripting its whole man, woman and child power. Women and children 
are not yet, even in this grotesque age, sent to man the tanks on land, 
nor the battleships at sea, nor the bombers in the air. The British navy 
has to meet the dictates of British foreign policy by coping with the 
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German navy in the Atlantic, the Italian navy in the Mediterranean, 
the Japanese navy in the Pacific. The British airforce by the same token 
has to cover those three oceans as well as two—possibly three—con- 
tinents. How then could Britain, a smallisland with a small population, 
even when helped by her far-flung Dominions, possibly hope to rival 
Germany on land—-Germany, whose superior numbers, and superior 
equipment, are relatively concentrated? British assets are scattered 
over the face of the earth. When Stalin demanded that Britain open a 
second land front in Europe—or even in Libya—he hardly paused to 
give certain elementary facts their due respect. If Britain had had 
allies (as she had in the last war) the situation at the end of 1941 would 
of course have been different. 

When the last war started France and Russia fought on Britain’s 
side ; Italy and Japan came in on her side ; the United States towards 
the end (as indeed has happened again) also came in on her side. This 
time France was on her side when the war started, but collapsed the 
moment Germany attacked. Russia spent the first two years helping 
the enemy. Italy'is an enemy. Japan isan enemy. French factories 
and French mainland airfields are now in German hands. The United 
States so far has been a mere arsenal (important on a lower level as that 
may be). There is a limit to what a small nation single-handed can do. 
Russia is now making glorious amends. China is an indirect ally of great 
potential strength in the future. America has been forced to fight. 
France by a miracle—M. Reynaud’s famous words, “I believe in 
France, because I believe in miracles,” may be justified in a sense not 
anticipated by certain blind Englishmen—-may yet escape from 
Germany’s grip. England herself by another miracle, working as in the 
case of France through suffering, may yet become a Christian nation. 
Momentous surprises are in store for us in 1942. Both Stalin’and 
Benesh have prophesied the end of the war in 1942. Their prophecies 
no doubt were mainly propagandist in motive, but even propaganda 
may sometimes, as it were by accident, tell the truth. The new world 
may be ordered in large part by a mixed Anglo-Russian dispensation, 
both countries, however, in the meantime made Christian by the 
impregnable strategy of Almighty God. The only thing that matters is 
that the new dispensation, by whomever it be ordered, shall be inspired, 
not by the old selfish motives of a finally bankrupt diplomatic practice, 
but by a new spirit of Christian collaboration: the only sort of collabora- 
tion that can achieve any constructive results whatever. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 


December 8th, 1941. 
ee 
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ENGLAND AT WAR®* 


No Englishman could wish for a more intelligent observer or a more sym- 
pathetic interpreter of our feelings and doings at the crisis of our fate than 
the late Harmsworth Professor of American History at Oxford. A delightful 
chapter on the University in war time breathes affectionate admiration for 
our rich cultural heritage, but the larger part of the book is devoted to the 

* This is England To-day. By Allan Nevins. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
1} dollars. 
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British people at work. His American fellow citizens will be grateful to 
Professor Nevins for a picture so full of colour and information, and English 
readers will be interested to learn his impressions. He has travelled all over 
the country, visited the bombed cities, lectured to the workers, exchanged 
ideas with statesmen and intellectuals. He expresses his deepest admiration 
for the staunchness and heroism of the nation. This, no doubt, is the voice of 
friendship, but it is a verdict based on knowledge and understanding. His 
little book, admirably written and attractively printed, will serve to strengthen 
the Anglo-American partnership on which the best hopes of the world 
depend. 

The first and last chapters survey far-reaching changes of life, thought and 
national machinery caused or intensified by the war. “ Great Britain is in a 
state of profound and far-reaching upheaval. From top to bottom society is 
being transformed. The best evidence of the fine quality of British civilisa- 
tion is the fact that the social and economic reorganisation is being carried 
through with more than Spartan fortitude—with self-sacrificing cheerfulness. 
The war has uprooted millions and impoverished millions, it has changed and 
reshaped every life in the island. But it has given Britain already a larger 
democracy and a truer fraternisation.” Apart from superficial and perhaps 
temporary changes of habit there are deeper transformations. We have at 
last woken up to the importance of our agriculture. Immense shifts of 
population, irrespective of evacuees, have taken place. Unemployment of 
able-bodied workers has disappeared, and there is a general resolve that it 
shall not return. State control of industry increases from day to day, and no 
one imagines that we shall go back to unregulated competition. The gulf 
between rich and poor is being narrowed as never before. Welfare services 
are being rapidly developed. After paying his taxes no one has more than 
five thousand a year. “ A millionaire can get no more red meat, butter or 
jam than a working man, and cannot get asmuch cheese as the farmer or miner. 
Clothes rationing gives every one much the same wardrobe.” Of course the 
comfortable classes, as Canon Scott Holland used to call them, have reserves 
of clothing, and many have capital which they may be able to sell; but they 
cannot live forever on their own fat. “ The essential point is that as great 
wealth is being abolished, so genuine want is being made impossible.” It has 
required two world wars to effect this salutary change. 

The chapter on the bombings declares that their intention of breaking the 
spirit of the people has failed, and the chapter on food pays a high tribute to 
Lord Woolton. The chapter on the workers concludes that their morale is 
admirable. An American in charge of a large factory testified that the 
British workman is rather less efficient, and explained it in an interesting way. 
“ It is not a difference in skill or intelligence. It is merely difference in initi- 
ative. Few British workers have much hope of rising, but every American 
carries a marshal’s baton in his knapsack. But the spirit over here is in some 
ways better. For one reason they have true industrial democracy here.” In 
view of our limited population the imponderables are everything, and the 
excellent spirit of the workers is due, not only to their detestation of the 
hideous Nazi régime, but to their knowledge that they count in the life of the 
State. “ Labour is in the saddle, or at least shares the saddle. The Churchill 
Ministry has worked in the closest co-operation with the trade unions.” 
“ The redoubtable Bevin,” whom Professor Nevins describes as holding the 
second place in the Government, is an ideal head for the Ministry of Labour. 
The author thinks well of some of our rulers. The Prime Minister is praised 
above all for his “ grim honesty,” his determination to tell the truth, however 
unpalatable. Lord Beaverbrook is described as a man of great faults and still 
greater virtues. Mr. Eden is praised for his high probity, Mr. Alexander for 
his breezy personality and inflexible determination. 

The chapter on Britain and subjugated Europe discusses the military 
prospects. The British, declares Professor Nevins, are sure that victory will 
come by a combination of factors—domination of the air before the end of 
1942, the slow strangulation of the blockade, uprisings in the occupied lands 
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to co-operate with invading forces. Without more consent and collaboration 
than he has secured or can secure, Hitler’s New Order cannot survive. The 
ravished nations are spiritually indomitable. “ Continental Europe is now 
one vast prison-house, in which the groans of incarcerated peoples and the 
clanking of their chains are the principal sounds.” The cry for retribution, 
for monstrous crimes will be loud and fierce. It is a sign of the author’s high 
estimate of our national character that he believes that Englishmen will 
furnish restraints if they are needed. “‘ They intend, once victory is won, to 
take measures which will effectively prevent the Germans from repeating 
their offences against civilisation, but, as spokesmen for all parties, and in 
particular for the Labour Party, have repeatedly declared, they do not want 
any element of vengeance in these measures.” The book ends on a hopeful 
note. “ Out of the melting-pot may well come a new and better society in 
Britain. At any rate, millions of people are determined to try to make 
reconstruction mean the creation of the finest civilisation their green island 
has yet seen.” 
G. P. G. 


MUSSOLINI AND THE VATICAN.* 


This is no doubt the most exhaustive, objective and impartial work on this 
burning topic not merely in English but in Italian, permeated from beginning 
to end with sympathetic insight for all sides. Perhaps the only unsympathetic 
references concern Garibaldi. The author is a Roman, Catholic Irishman 
proud of his faith. This gives special weight to his documented criticism of 
the unreasoned and uninformed sympathies of the English “ Catholic Press ” 
for the Fascist régime, despite, its doctrinal and practical incompatibility 
with-the main tenets of Roman Catholicism. The first dominant impression 
conveyed by this book is that, despite many unwise and excessively eulogistic 
sermons and articles by some Italian highly-placed ecclesiastics, it contradicts 
a mass of evidence to speak of the Church and the Papacy as having surren- 
dered to Fascism. Even Pius XI, notwithstanding some few unwise words 
a propos of the Italo-Abyssinian War, grew more and more hostile to Fascist 
doctrine and practice. The second dominant impression is that by now every 
even moderately intelligent but open-minded Italian Catholic must be aware 
that, whatever the unfairness towards the Church of many men and measures 
during the Risorgimento and the whole pre-Fascist era, the Church then 
enjoyed a far larger and more genuine liberty than since the advent of 
Fascism and the settlement of 1929. Then it could at least defend itself and 
criticise opponents and governments by means of meetings and a press of its 
own ; it could dispose of professional, cultural, educational institutions and 
organisations of its own. Now it has only freedom of worship, and it finds 
itself in face of a State which permits only those aspects of Catholicism that 
fit in with its authoritarian, bellicose and militaristic tendencies. Now the 
State decides what is and what is not religion, and objects to any word or act 
inspired by the conviction that religion must permeate the whole of life, even 
politics. 

The third inescapable impression emerging repeatedly during any careful 
reading of this book is that even a return to the status quo ante, in the event 
of the collapse of Fascism, would be immensely more advantageous to the 
Church than her fate in the event of an Axis victory, which would enable 
Germany to do away with the last remnants of freedom now remaining more 
in appearance than‘in reality. We cannot ‘altogether share the author's 
pessimism concerning the immediate future of the Church in Italy. He does 
not seem to give due weight to the historical experience summarised by these 
three distinct impressions, and which should lead the Vatican and Catholic 
opinion to a more benevolent attitude towards democracy and to make their 
own, more or less, the standpoint represented for instance by Don Luigi 
Sturzo. Nor does he seem to realise the degree to which the old arguments of 
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anti-clerical'sm have been rendered void by the present experience that 
intolerance, persecution, obscurantism, torture, hypocrisy, are far from being 
the monopoly of Churches and have been exhibited by the modern authori- 
tarian State far more than by any Church in the past. The Church has 
nothing to lose from any régime of real and full liberty—ibera Chiesa in 
libero Stato. She will only lose and must resign herself to lose mere privileges, 
and remember that the Apostles, in the totalitarian Roman Empire, had none 
and won. 
ANGELO CRESPI. 


ARCADIAN ECHOES.* 


Happiness “ recollected in tranquillity” is the keynote of this delightful 
book, a work of filial piety, achieved with delicacy and distinction. The 
author’s mother, Elizabeth Rayner Parkes (Bessie), married in 1867 Louis 
Belloc, son of a cultivated French family, and from the first was made one of 
themselves, with complete, affectionate understanding on either side. The 
setting is idyllic—a château in a country village, La Colle St. Cloud, some 
twelve miles from Paris. One is reminded of Mrs. Sartoris’ fascinating tale 
A Week in a French Country House, but its eccentric if warm-hearted hostess 
is less attractive than the beloved mother and grandmother, Madame Belloc. 
Her husband had been a well-known painter, two of her daughters were also 
artists, while she herself and Bessie both wrote; thus the literary and 
artistic talents of the latter’s children, Marie and Hilaire, are inherited. 
Bessie had not married early, and knew little of children ; she looked on her 
first baby as “ a small unknown animal,” but her letters are soon full of the 
doings and sayings of her little ones. Her husband’s death after five years of 
perfect happiness was a desolating blow. It drew her even closer, however, 
to his family and she was frequently in their French home with her children, 
while, in her own Westminster house, they learnt to know and love their 
English grandmother too. Both families had a circle of interesting and dis- 
tinguished friends, French, English and American ; Mademoiselle de Mont- 
golfier lived like a sister with Madame Belloc, and Bessie numbered among 
hers, in early days when she worked for women’s emancipation, Barbara 
Bodichon, Madame Mohl, Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Gaskell, and Adelaide Proctor, 
and, in later life, Mrs. Rundle Charles. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes draws largely on 
the intimate letters exchanged between friends and members of the family, 
which make the personalities of the writers live. When the quiet tenor of life 
was rudely shattered by the war of 1870, they vividly recount the sufferings 
of Paris during the siege and the Commune. (The Louis Bellocs were in 
England at the time.) They describe also the “ savage destruction ” and 
defilement by German troops of the Chdteau and village homes—a painfully 
familiar tale to-day. Another tragic allusion is that to the de Praslin melo- 
drama, known to readers of All This and Heaven Too, though Mrs. Belloc- 
Lowndes, in describing Henriette as its “ sinister heroine,” appears to cast 
doubt on her innocence. i 

.GS. 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF KNOWLEDGE.+ 


Sociology of knowledge as a recent and important branch of sociology is 
aiming at an inquiry into the social conditions and functions of knowledge. 
Though a few thinkers, above all Max Scheler and Mannheim, have done 
invaluable pioneer work in this field, one is inclined to agree with Mr. 
Znaniecki’s statement that “ the task of a sociological:explanation of systems 
and types of knowledge is sufficiently vast and difficult to occupy many 
sociologists for generations to come.” To make an important contribution 

* I, too, have lived in Arcadia. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Macmillan. 15s. 
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to this subject two qualities are required: a vast historical knowledge and 
an ability to analyse it with the help of clear definitions. The definitions of 
the distinguished Polish sociologist are adequate and often astute, but for 
once his book lacks that wealth of inductive material which alone can baí 
the danger of terminological emptiness. 

In the main it is concerned ‘with the discussion of the social origin and 
function of four types devoted to the pursuit of knowledge ; they are labelled 
“technologists,” “ sages,” “scholars,” `“ explorers.” According to this 
definition a “‘ technologist ” is a man who studies techniques, important for 
the shaping of social life, no matter if this takes place in a primitive or ina 
civilised society. He can either be a “ technological leader ’’ who defines 
situations and makes plans for others to execute or a “ technological expert ”’ 
specialising in diagnosis. A civil engineer, who builds bridges, or a “ captain 
of industry ” like Carnegie or Rockefeller, fall under the first category ; this 
type acts on the lines of Comte’s famous formula voir pour prévoir. The 
technological expert, on the other side, often advises the technological 
leader, placing his specialist knowledge at the disposal of the latter. A 
' statistician employed by a government department or an economist in the 
service of a big trust are experts in this sense. Under “ sage ” Mr. Znaniecki 
understands a man who uses his often encyclopedic knowledge either to 
uphold or to attack the social order and cultural values of a given society. 
As a conservative he maintains and defends the traditional ideology, whilst 
as a “ novationist ” he tries to denounce it and to replace it by a new one. 
In both cases the sage is a party man, and his duty is “ to prove” by 
“ scientific ” arguments that his party is “ right ” and that his opponents 
are “ wrong.” From Burke to Dr. Goebbels, from Friedrich Engels to Charles 
Maurras, modem society is crammed with small and big editions of this 
polemical type. Nothing could be more interesting than an as yet unwritten 
sociological history of the ideologues which, however, would have to treat 
thetheme much more subtly than this writer. Sages can change very quickly ; 
they can be conservative to-day and iconoclast to-morrow, they can adore 
what they recently denounced and burn what they worshipped yesterday. 
The intellect is, in a way, a traitor, and the story of the intellectual treachery 
of half a dozen sages would be as fascinating from a literary point of view as 
disgusting from a moral one. i 

The sage subordinates problems of truth and error to principles of right 
and wrong. The scholar, on the other hand, is, or ought to be, primarily 
concerned with the question of truth, of absolute truth. Mr. Znaniecki 
reminds us of the religious genesis of modern secularised scholarship, and 
traces the lines from the sacred schools of former times to the structure of the 
modern university. He then discusses the various sub-types of the bearers 
of profane knowledge : the “ discoverer of truth,” who since the Greek school 
of Elea has had to prove his statements by rational evidence ; the “ systema- 
tiser,” who develops his own discoveries or those of others into asystem ; “the 
contributor,” who makes a contribution to knowledge on the general lines 
marked by the head of a school ; and finally, “ the fighter for truth,” who 
defends an intellectual position against the claims of rival schools. Similarly, 
. the functions of the populariser and of the educating teacher are dealt with. 
A final chapter is devoted.to an analysis of the position of the “ explorer of 
new knowledge ” who either discovers new facts or brings forward new 
theories on an inductive basis. These Columbia University lectures are more 
valuable to the.educated general reader than to the specialist, who is likely 
to prefer the deeper and more far-reaching analysis of the correlation between 
thought and society in Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia, or the description of 
the bearers of religious knowledge contained in the three volumes of Max 
Weber’s Religionssoziologie. | = 
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THE GRAND ALLIANCE. 


E have now the Grand Alliance of the “ United Nations ” for 
W total war against total evil for total victory and total peace. 
Its strength, actual and potential, should be overwhelming. But 
war is not solely a military matter. It is also economic and industrial 
and, above all, moral. Between Clemenceau who used to say that war 
is too serious a business to be entrusted to soldiers, and the military 
retort that peace is too serious a business to be entrusted to politicians 
and diplomatists, I think that Foch, one of the greatest of soldiers, 
best put the case when, speaking to me of Napoleon’s downfall, he 
said in 1921: “ Napoleon forgot that a man cannot be God ; that 
above the individual, there isthe nation; that above man, there is the 
moral law ; and that war is not the highest goal since, above war, there 
is Peace.” Before Hitler arose, as a counterfeit Napoleon, Foch thus 
passed sentence on him. 

It is well to remember the strength of moral elements in warfare at a 
time when “ experts” are increasingly prone to ascribe decisive im- 
portance to economic, industrial and, ultimately, financial capacity. 
True though it be that industrial production for war purposes now 
weighs heavier in the scale than ever before, even industrial effort tells 
in virtue of the spirit that animates it. In total war the nations fully 
possessed by the total spirit are most likely to win, whether or not the 
material resources immediately at their command be’ superior to those 
of the enemy. y T 

It was not overwhelming superiority in numbersor mechanicalequip- 
ment that enabled the few, to whom the many owed so much, to win 
the Battle of Britain in the summer and autumn of 1940—the “ Battle 
of the Marne” of this war. It was not consciousness of material 
strength that emboldened Greece to withstand knavish Italian attack, 
and signally to defeat Mussolini’s well-equipped and larger forces. The 
total spirit of ancient Greece, of Athens and Sparta in one, flamed up 
in modern Hellas and carried her to the peak of renown. It was not 
material power that prompted the Yugoslav revolt at the twelfth hour. 
It was not solely belief in the volume and weight of their armaments 
that bade the millions of Soviet Russia endure the onset of the vast 
German war machine and, after long months of loss, suffering and 
“ scorched earth,” to hurl it back, regain the initiative and smash the 
legend of German invincibility. It was the total spirit, the same spirit 
that moved Mr. Winston Churchill on June 22nd forthwith to hail the 
Russians as friends and Allies in total war against Nazi evil. 

The spirit of this evil has long been “ totalitarian ” in Germany, Italy 
and Japan. Neither Hitler nor Mussolini nor the Japanese militarists 
neglected any means of making it total. Before this war ends we may 
measure the degree of. their success, for the spirit of totalitarian evil 
depends essentially on success, whereas the spirit of t6tal resistance to 
it has proved invulnerable to failure, defeat, sacrifice and hardship. 
The one thing needed to ensure its final triumph was the awakening of 
the greater nations, outside the area of the fighting, to a realisation of 
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the truth that their doom would be sealed should they not perceive 
that their freedom and independence were also at stake. 

From the danger of failing to realise this truth Hitler and Japan have 
saved Russia and the United States. Last spring the danger was more 
acute than most of us cared to admit. Had Hitler not attacked Russia, 
had he turned his every available resource against Great Britain in the 
summer, it is by no means certain that Soviet Russia would have fallen 
upon him and stayed his hand. Had not Japan suddenly and faithlessly 
assailed the United States on December gth, the prospect of total 
unanimity among American citizens upon the urgency of transforming 
their non-belligerency into active war-making would have been faint. 
The North American Union was, indeed, approaching the hour of 
decision, albeit with what seemed to many “ a lingering step and slow.” 
When that hour would strike none could guess, not even President 
Roosevelt, who had been striving for years to lead aright a singularly 
restive and hesitant public opinion. He had carried conscription. He 
had promoted the Lease-Lend Act. He had freed his hands of the 
heaviest shackles of legal neutrality. Yet he could not be sure whether 
his people would heed, even at the end of 1941, the warnings he had 
given them as long ago as October 5th, 1937, in his memorable Chicago 
speech. : 

Few in this country now recall how clearly Mr. Roosevelt then fore- 
shadowed the course events would take unless law-abiding and freedom- 
loving nations should make a joint stand against international lawless- 
ness and aggression. Fewer still remember the letter simultaneously 
written by a Republican leader, Mr. Henry L. Stimson, and published 
with an approving postscript on the morrow of the President’s Chicago 
speech. Extracts from these two documents may serve as a reminder 
of the vision displayed by the leading Democrat and a leading Republi- 
can in the United States nearly a year before British and French 
' “ appeasement ” reached its sorry climax at Munich. I have reason to 
know that President Roosevelt followed up his Chicago speech by an 
appeal—unofficial yet forcible—to the British Government so to frame 
British policy as not to hinder the President in his effort to educate 
American opinion. That appeal, as I have also reason to know, was 
almost contemptuously dismissed by our late Prime Minister, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain. 

Yet at Chicago on October 5th, 1937, President Roosevelt had said : 

The landmarks and traditions which have marked the progress of 
civilisation toward a condition of law, order and justice are being wiped 
away without a declaration of war and without warning or justification 
of any kind. Civilians, including women and children, are ruthlessly 
murdered with bombs from the air. In time of so-called peace 
ships are being attacked and sunk by submarines without cause 
or notice. Nations are fomenting and taking sides in civil wars in 
nations that have never done them harm. Nations claiming freedom 
for themselves deny it to others. Innocent people and nations are being 
cruelly sacrificed to the greed for power and supremacy, devoid of all 
sense of justice and human consideration. If those things come to pass 
in other parts of the world, let no one imagine that America will escape, 
that it may expect mercy, that this Western hemisphere will not be 
attacked and will continue tranquilly and peacefully to carry on the 
ethics and the arts of civilisation. If those days come, there will be no 
safety by arms, 10 answering science. The storm will rage till every 
flower of culture is trampled under foot and all human beings are in- 
volved in a vast chaos. Those who cherish their freedom, and recognise 
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and expect equal rights and wish their neighbours to be free and live in 
peace, must work together for the triumph of law and moral principles 
in order that peace, justice and confidence may prevail in the world. 
There must be a return to the belief in the pledged word and the value 
of signed treaties. There must be recognition of the fact that national 
morality is as vital as private morality. The situation is definitely of 
universal concern. . . . The will for peace on the part of the peace-loving 
nations must express itself to the end that nations which may be tempted 
to violate agreements and the rights of others wili desist from such a 
course. There must be positive endeavours to preserve peace. America 
hates war. America hopes for peace. Therefore America actively engages 
in the search for peace. 


On October 6th, 1937, the press of the United States printed this 
speech in full. Next day, October 7th, the New York Times filled eight 
of its columns with a letter from Mr. Henry L. Stimson, a former Secre- 
tary of State, which bore this postscript : “ Since writing the foregoing 
letter has come the President’s Chicago speech. I am filled with hope 
that active leadership on his part will result in a new birth of American 
courage in facing and carrying through our responsibilities in this 
crisis.” The letter contained a frank exposure of the policy and methods 
of Japan. It blamed the United States and Great Britain for supplying 
Japan with oil, rubber and cotton for the prosecution of her iniquitous 
war against China. These supplies, wrote Mr. Stimson, were bought 
with the foreign exchange obtained by Japanese sales of raw silk to the 
United States and Great Britain. He went on: 


In the light of these facts the first question that I would ask of the 
American and British peoples is : Does the safety of the American nation 
and the safety of the British Empire require that we go on helping Japan 
to exterminate by the methods she is daily employing the gallant 
Chinese soldiers with whom she is confronted, not to speak of the civilian 
population which she is engaged in terrorising ? ‘Is the condition of our . 
statesmanship so pitifully inadequate that we cannot devise a simple 
means of international co-operation which would stop our participation 
in this slaughter? I, for one, do not think so. I believe it can be done, 
and done effectively without serious danger to us. 

The second great fact which the present situation brings out is the 
deep-seated error which has pervaded recent American thinking on 
international matters. I have heard Theodore Roosevelt say that he 
put peace above everything except righteousness. Where the two came 
into conflict he supported righteousness. In our recent efforts to avoid 
war we have reversed this principle, and are trying to put peace above 
righteousness. We have thereby gone far toward killing the influence of 
our country in the progress of the world. At the same time, instead of 
protecting, we have endangered our own peace. Our recent neutrality 
legislation was an attempt to impose a dead level of neutral conduct on 
the part of our Government between right and wrong, between an 
aggressor and his victim, between the breakers of the law of nations and 
the nations who are trying to uphold law. It won’t work. Such a policy 
of amoral drift by such a safe and powerful nation as our own will only 
set back the hand of progress. It will not save us from entanglement. It 
will even make entanglement more certain. History has already amply 
proved this last fact. 


Mr. Stimson is now President Franklin Roosevelt’s Secretary for 
War. These two men have no reproach to fear from their contemporaries 
or from posterity. It is not their fault if Japanese aggression upon the 
United States and Great Britain was needed to sting their fellow- 
countrymen into active unanimity, and to reveal the ineptitude of ten 
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years of British diplomatic efforts to “ appease ” Japan. The moral 
perversity of indifference to the fundamental distinction between right 
and wrong in the affairs of nations has to be paid for in blood and tears 
when the indwelling righteousness of things calls weak or cunning cynics 
to account. Fortunate are we and the United States now to know that 
men who hold the convictions which President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Stimson then expressed, convictions which Mr. Winston Churchill 
shares, will guide the workings of the Grand Alliance they have brought 
to the birth. : 

Some features of this Alliance or, as it is officially called, ‘‘ Declara- 
tion by the United Nations,” deserve sustained attention. All the signa- 
tories, including Soviet Russia, subscribe to the Atlantic Charter. All 
pledge themselves to employ their full resources, military or economic, 
against those members of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis and its.ad- 
herents with whom they are severally at war. All pledge themselves to 
co-operate with their fellow signatories and to make no separate 
armistice or peace. And all are “ convinced that complete victory over 
their enemies is essential to defend life, liberty, independence, and 
religious freedom, and to preserve human rights and justice in their 
own lands as well as in other lands, and that they are now engaged in 
a common struggle against savage, brutal forces seeking to subjugate 
the world.” When the members of the British Commonwealth join the 
United States and Soviet Russia in this Declaration they create a 
strong probability that it will be carried out. 

What are the prospects that it can be carried out in time to save 
Europe and other regions of the world from total devastation ? Both 
Mr. Winston Churchill in his powerful addresses to the Congress of the 
United States at Washington and to the two Houses of the Canadian 
Parliament at Ottawa, and President Roosevelt in his Message to 
Congress on “‘ the state of the Union,” bid us expect a long, hard war 
before the evil we strive against can be wholly vanquished. These 
warnings are prudent and salutary. The war may last another twelve- 
month, or more. 1943 may be the year of liberation. Not until then 
may it be practicable to bring the full resources of the Grand Alliance 
to bear upon the enemy. Yet prudence and history alike suggest that 
Allied statesmen will be wise not to overlook the possible contingency 
of a more rapid crumbling, collapse, or even overthrow of the criminal 
association known as the “ Axis.” Such a contingency ought not to 
catch them unawares. Hitler will strive desperately to escape political 
and personal extinction. Japan will seek to hold her initial gains, if 
only as bargaining counters in what she may expect to be a negotiated 
peace. Mussolini will strut and brag. His fate matters little. The fate 
of the Italian people matters more ; for, as every clear-sighted judge of 
Italian realities has foreseen these nineteen years, Fascism has ruined 
Italy beyond hope of swift recovery. Since the “ Axis ” was formed, 
Italy has always been a subordinate member of it; and, like every 
criminal association, the ‘‘ Axis ” depends on the chief gangster—Nazi 
Germany. Its power to prolong the struggle may be decisively affected 
by the breakdown of Hitler’s effort to outdo Napoleon, and by the 
impressive weight and vigour of the Russian counter-offensive amid the 
bitter cold of a Russian winter. 

While it is too early to assess the results of this breakdown some of 
the arguments put forward by the well-known German writer, Sebastian 
Haffner, in Die Zeitung of January znd—the ably-conducted German 
journal in London—are too pertinent to be overlooked. 
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Comparing 1812, the year of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, with 
1918, the year of the German collapse in the last war, and with 1941, 
the year of the German retreat from Moscow, he asked whether Hitler 
would be able to hold out until 1943. He argued that German official 
announcements had made no secret of the intention to take Moscow 
before winter and so to solve the problem of winter quarters for the 
German armies. No alternative to this plan was provided or suggested, 
nor were the German troops rightly clad for a winter campaign. Up to 
this point Hitler’s offensive was an accentuated repetition of the 
Napoleonic offensive. But there are striking differences between them. 
Napoleon’s retreat began earlier than that of Hitler. At first it was 
orderly and voluntary, unhampered in any serious degree by the 
enemy. Nevertheless, thanks to the Russian winter, it ended in the 
disintegration and practical annihilation of Napoleon’s army. Nothing 
has changed in the Russian winter since then. Hitler’s retreat, on the 
contrary, appears to have been neither voluntary nor unhampered by 
the enemy. Otherwise the huge German losses of equipment and war 
material would be hard to explain. An army in orderly and voluntary 
retreat does not lose, in a few weeks, thousands of guns and tanks, more 
thousands of lorries and millions of shells. The fact that so much war 
material and transport had been pushed forward into the neighbourhood 
of the front line may help to explain why the German High Command 
could not make up its mind to retreat in time. 

Something similar, Sebastian Haffner observed, took place in the 
autumn campaign of 1918. Foch then said: “ The German armies are 
like a man who can still save himself if he does not try to save his 
baggage.” In 1918 the Germans tried to save their “ baggage,” and 
fought disastrous rearguard actions in the attempt. And, as in the 
summer and autumn of 1918, the winter of 1941 has found the German 
army in an especially dangerous psychological state. After an extreme 
offensive effort it has felt that it has done its utmost in vain, and that 
the enemy has both the initiative and a higher spirit. In 1918 the 
German armies could not recover from the shock of this feeling, though 
some of their crack troops fought desperately to the end. Then, as now, 
a yearning for the end began to replace faith in victory. 

In 1812 Napoleon’s Grand Army was huge for those days, when war 
was not “ total.” It numbered 600,000 men, barely one-tenth of the 
numbers Hitler sent to Russia. Behind his armies Napoleon had set up 
a strong European system that enabled him to use the whole continent 
as a reservoir of recruits. Hitler’s ‘‘ New Order ” on the other hand is 
a flimsy affair. Even his Quislings can hardly help him. His war 
machine is the sole basis of his power. Should it break down he would 
lose everything. 

Hohenzollern Germany, Sebastian Haffner concluded, committed 
two international crimes—the invasion of Belgium, and unlimited 
submarine warfare. But it had lived nearly half a century at peace with 
its neighbours, and could hope to find its way back into the society of 
civilised nations. It possessed a well-organised and legal opposition 
which, in the event of disaster, could take over the State and liquidate 
the war. To-day Germany has no such opposition. The Nazi system 
has no immediate heirs. With true despotic method it has slain all 
possible successors. In Germany to-day there is no one to take upon his 
shoulders the burden of defeat ; and Nazism has closed every avenue 
of possible return to the civilised world. Anarchy, and pent-up feelings 
of racial revenge, might break out on the morrow of Hitler’s downfall. 
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Hence the importance of the measures contemplated or taken at 
Washington. In the case of Germany they may prove to be more 
urgent than many now imagine. 

This analysis strikes me as something more than “ wishful thinking.” 
Hitlerism may or may not have received a mortal wound in Russia. 
The Allies, or the “ United Nations,” will assuredly be wise to proceed 
on the assumption that it has not. But Clause 6 of the Atlantic Charter 
postulates “ the final destruction of Nazi tyranny ” as the indispensable 
preliminary to the building of the better world which the Charter fore- 
shadows ; and unless total chaos in Germany is to follow the destruc- 
tion of Nazism it will be well to think out in advance measures to 
prevent or to circumscribe it. One statement in Mr. Anthony Eden’s 
broadcast upon his visit to Moscow seemed to me of good augury.” He 
said that while full identity of view was reached in his talks with Mr. 
Stalin and Mr. Molotov on the conduct of the war, “ personally I attach 
as much importance to the discussions which we had upon the organisa- 
tion of peace and security after the war. We talked over what must be 
done to prevent any German aggression in the future. We talked over 
the conditions of the peace, and the machinery for keeping it. Obvi- 
ously the Soviet Government and ourselves alone could take no final 
decisions at our meeting. Intimate consultations with the Governments 
of the Dominions, with the United States and with our other Allies 
will be necessary in the months that lie ahead. We must move forward 
together, but it is all to the good that a start has been made in the 
discussion of these questions between ourselves and the Soviet Govern- 
ment.” 

It is here that the significance of the official title of the Grand 
Alliance begins to appear. Perhaps in deference to American suscepti- 
bilities the word “alliance ” was avoided. For obvious reasons any 
such term as a “ League of Free Nations ” would have been unsuitable. 
Whether by accident or design the twenty-six Allies called themselves 
“the United Nations.” The second paragraph of the second clause of 
their Declaration runs: “ The foregoing declaration may be adhered 
to by other nations which are or which may be rendering material 
assistance and contributions in the struggle for victory over Hitlerism.” 
In my view one of the most valuable features of this provision is that it 
excludes neutrals and neutrality, and avoids the besetting sin of those 
who organised the League of Nations and strove to make it universal. 
Among the “ United Nations ” during this war, as when they come to 
make the peace and to preclude future aggression, there can be no place 
for neutrals or for the idea of neutrality. No community can prosper 
and remain powerful if its members are neuttal between right and 
wrong, between the law and law-breakers. 

This is the essence of the English Common Law which has enabled 
us gradually to find in this country a way of life that reconciles law and 
order with a wide degree of individual freedom. It must also be the 
essence of any lasting Union of Nations. This has long been my con- 
viction ; and as any mind that is accustomed to dwell upon the problems 
of preventing war and creating peace is apt to be biased in favour of its 
own notions, I frankly confess that the ‘‘ Declaration of the United 
Nations,” signed at Washington on January Ist, 1942, as a New Year’s 
gift to the world, gives me fuller satisfaction than I felt on February 
14th, 1919, when I heard President Wilson read the draft Covenant of 
the League of Nations to the Paris Peace Conference. Some two months 
earlier, a few days before the arrival of President Wilson in Paris, on 
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December 13th, 1918, his “ special representative,” the late Colonel 
House, had asked me to make suggestions on the best method of 
forming a league of nations. Colonel House knew that the President 
would wish its formation to be the first point on the agenda of the 
Peace Conference. I recommended that a nucleus for a league of 
nations should be formed out of the various inter-Allied bodies that 
had grown up during the war and had already acquired the habit of 
working together for a common purpose ; that political advisers and 
international jurists of repute should be associated with it ; and that 
to the nucleus thus formed all questions not susceptible of immediate 
solution should be referred for impartial study and treatment. It was 
essential, I urged, that a league of nations should grow rather than be 
“made”; that the Peace Conference should plant an acorn instead of 
trying to create a full-grown oak ; and that the covenant or constitution 
of the league should develop in the light of experience, within a certain 
framework to be established from the beginning, and not be drafted in 
advance by theorists. 

Unfortunately, as I felt then and still feel, President Wilson favoured 
the “ full-grown oak” method. When Colonel House expounded the 
other method to him, the President ordered the American members of 
the inter-Allied bodies to go home at once. He would have nothing 
short of a cut-and-dried Covenant. So, on the evening of February 14th, 
1919, after hearing him read the draft Covenant to the Conference, I 
wrote that while it was impossible to listen to the document which 
President Wilson had read, to his comments upon it, and to the declara- 
tion of the Allied representatives without feeling that the affairs of the 
world were being lifted, if only for an instant, into new dimensions, the 
question remained how long that instant would last. And I added: 
“ All the speeches were made in the tone of men who were not, indeed, 
afraid of their own handiwork but were obviously conscious of the 
boldness of attempting to frame a new charter for civilised and un- 
civilised humanity.” 

. Rightly or wrongly I have no such feeling about the Atlantic Charter 
and the “ Declaration of the United Nations.” They appear to follow, 
potentially, the “ acorn method.” They open a way to the progressive 
discharge of one of the greatest political tasks of the contemporary 
world—that of determining the future relationship of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations to the United States, and of both of them to 
Soviet Russia. They avoid cut-and-dried formulas for fluid situations. 
They contain a hope, which is the more hopeful because it corresponds 
to necessity, that the principle of union will supersede the principle of 
a league, and that the future of mankind will be safeguarded by a unity 
in diversity that may presently become unity in freedom. 

Between the present military position and the fulfilment of this hope 
a long, hard and bloody struggle may still lie. It may be even longer 
and harder than we anticipate, or it may be shorter and more trium- 
phant than we have as yet any right to suppose. One thing seems 
nevertheless clear. One chance of shortening the struggle and of bring- 
ing the world to see the prospective dawn of better days will depend on 
the use that is made of the Atlantic Charter and of its sequel in the 
Washington Declaration. Not a few Allied Governments and peoples 
are still bewildered. Some of them, who have gained high renown in 
this war, have not yet seen a vision of the future, and still tend to fix 
their gaze on the past. We shall need constant effort to expound and 
to proclaim not only the principles but the practical workings of the 
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Grand Alliance in the form of “ United Nations.” If these efforts be 
made and consistently pursued, even the German people may descry 
an alternative to the total disaster in which persistent support of 
Nazism must inevitably involve them. We have at last the beginnings 
ofa grand policy. On those beginnings we should be able to build for the 
first time an efficient and constructive moral offensive. 

WICKHAM STEED. 


GERMANY AFTER THE WAR. 


Tr: primary common interest of the British Empire and the 
United States is the destruction, not of the German nation; but 
of the Central European military machine. So long as Central 
Europe is led by eighty million Germans, so long as a united and armed 
Central European Power presents such am accumulation of technical 
and economic forces, so long will its European neighbours be menaced. 
A new continental Empire would be created again, and the British 
Empire as well as the United States would again be threatened. Great 
Britain cannot tolerate Central Europe as a political unit. Some 
publicists have suggested the break-up into a large group of tiny 
states. This would mean a reversion to a former condition of German 
history, as it was arranged by the Westphalian peace treaties (1648). 
The plan involves such a perfect contradiction of all technical and 
psychological conditions of our period that it does not merit serious 
refutation. Such a destruction of Germany would produce a new 
German movement for unity with all the emotions of desperate 
nationalism, social unrest, riots, rebellions and revolutionary activities 
endangering the peace of Europe. 

Surveying German history, we find Prussia to be the constant 
aggressor. The Prussian spirit has created modern Germany and imbued 
her with its arrogance. In his last book Dr. Rauschning tries to justify 
Prussianism. Certainly there were many generous souls in the “ corps 
of cadets ” at Lichterfelde; certainly not every landowner wasa haughty 
Junker. East Prussia boasted of its education and was enlightened by 
the tradition of Immanuel Kant. There even existed an honest admini- 
stration in the old Prussian state. Its civil servants were not very 
amiable but they were respectable. But how is it possible to discuss 
Prussia and the Prussian spirit without mentioning Frederick William I, 
who transformed his small and poor state into a barracks and a factory 
preparing for war? Beyond its means and real conditions of life, the 
Prussian state endangered Europe by tyrannising over its German 

neighbours and pushing out Imperial Austria. Much cynicism, ruth- 
lessness and jealousy was involved. Dr. Rauschning would be unable 
to explain away the feelings of disgust and horror evoked by Prussian 
methods. Prussia forced her drilling system upon old Germany and 
made a marriage of convenience with German civilisation, not to the 
latter’s advantage. Germany gradually became Prussified, but an 
adequate Germanisation of Prussia was always lacking. Frederick the 
Great was a genius and the representative of an old type of European 
civilisation. These facts permit us to pardon a good deal of his deeds. 
Bismarck, in his later period, showed such wisdom and reserve in foreign 
policy that the illegalities of his first period and the anti-constitutional 
character of his home policy may be criticised less severely. 

The Hitler system has produced a full outbreak of the old barbarous 
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Prussian instincts. They have now reached a degree of pure insanity. 
Of course, all Great Powers have used violence ; no national growth 
has been possible without fighting. Sweden would be nothing without 
Gustavus Adolphus; France, without Louis XIV and Napoleon ; 
Austria, without Prince Eugene and Schwarzenberg ; Italy, without 
Garibaldi ; England, without Cromwell and Nelson. Yet, the Prussian 
spirit and its influence on Germany is unique. It is not German but 
Prussian to believe in might as the leading principle of public affairs, to 
praise war as the ultimate perfection of political effort, to ignore, nay 
to despise, the interests of neighbours. In no other country has civil 
life been militarised to such a degree as in Prussia and Prussified 
Germany. Good soldiers existed everywhere in the world, but Prussia 
did not like nor respect the work and the habits of good citizens. The 
soldier was the first man in public life; he was not expected to obey 
the Government, but to command the civilian population. 

Prussian militarism has fused two ideologies of quite different origin, 
pan-Germanism and socialism. It has become younger and more 
vigorous by virtue of this blend. But all the slogans of our period cannot 
conceal the fact that the old dangerous Prussian spirit is still alive. It 
triumphed first in the secret rearmament and works as the deepest and 
toughest element inside revolutionary National Socialism. Victory in 
the present war will be indecisive if the Prussian spirit, if Prussianism 
as such, is not ‘smashed. Central Europe should not remain a political 
unit, led by Prussia and her ideas. Central Europe has to be disarmed. 
Disarmament has to be permanently controlled. After 1918 the secret 
arming in Germany was well known but tolerated because nobody 
wanted to be bothered. Thus, German rearmament after the first 
world war became the chief reason for the second. The experience after 
1918 will teach the victors a lesson. Disarmament can only be handled 
by complete control of the industrial machine of a country. Universal 
disarmament does not exist in our imperfect world. Disarmament can 
only be effective if it is unilateral; it must be understood and carried 
through as a punishment and guarantee for peace in the interest and in 
the name of International Law. There is no equality between victorious 
and beaten Powers. Central Europe has to be disarmed, though the 
degree of disarmament may differ. It must be most complete in 
Prussia, the cradle of militarism in Germany and the permanent 
menace of her neighbours. 

Some symptoms seem to show that the idea of a democratic monarchy 
(Volksmonarchie) has regained its opportunity in Europe. In Germany 
the republican constitution had poor luck. It is quite possible that after 
the defeat, all those who are ruined, disappointed and miserable will 
take refuge with the old rulers. There exists in the memory of many 
people a link between the monarchy and the leading forces of the old 
traditional honesty, integrity, dignity and fulfilment of duty. A certain 
stability amidst sudden changes has always been praised as one of the 
main virtues of monarchy. History tells many stories of incompetent, 
selfish, whimsical princes. Afflicted by vulgar, criminal and cynical 
dictators and their corrupt satellites, the modern European may prefer 
to remember the distinguished and loyal royalty of old. The prince as 
a symbol of noble and sustaining traditions will win a certain popularity, 
quite apart from romantic exaggerations and illusions. The British 
monarchy, in the event of victory, will win new prestige and spread the 
authority of monarchical institutions all over Europe. Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, the Scandinavian countries will probably 
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survive the present catastrophe as monarchies, and even the American 
republicans have been showing special sympathy for princes in exile. 
After the breakdown of Fascism, Italy will be happy to start a new 
period under an able prince. Crown Prince Umberto seems to show 
good promise. Spain may heal her wounds in a better spirit if a monarch 
offers his hand to all fighters in the lamentable civil war. Could perhaps 
a new bourgeois king in France bridge the gulf which separates the two 
Frances of our days, and link the royal with the republican tradition in 
a new spirit of true patriotism and real liberty ? 

The new order in Central Europe may be found in the following way. 
Democratic Emperors (Volkskaiser) would become heads of a North 
German and a South German Empire. The Habsburg or Wittelsbach 
dynasty wouid rule in South Germany including German Austria, the 
Welf dynasty in North Germany. The House of Brunswick-Hanover 
would represent the good spirit of Lower Saxony, the spirit of fairness 
and right, in contradiction to the violent spirit of Prussia. The Welfs 
could become the centre of all anti-Prussian feelings in the Rhineland 
and the other parts of old Imperial Germany. The dynastic union of the 
Welfs with the Hohenzollern in Duchess Victoria Louise would give 
many loyal old Prussians a satisfaction and make a fair adjustment 
possible for them. The frontiers between North and South have to be 
worked out as thoroughly as possible : they need not be identical with 
the boundaries of Bismarck’s North German Confederation. Some 
experts will wonder whether a separation of certain parts of South 
Germany from the bulk of the Bismarckian Reich would be popular 
with the inhabitants. Bavaria south of the Danube, the southern parts 
of Wiirttemberg and Baden are chiefly Roman Catholic districts. They 
always resented the Prussian command more than any other part of 
Germany. The Protestant intellectuals will feel some distrust of a 
Habsburg rule. The majority of the population would, I suspect, be 
inclined to a reunion with their racial and confessional brethren in 
German Austria. The German element in the Habsburg Monarchy 
would be strengthened, which will prove valuable in the long run, since 
the weak position of the Germans in the later years of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy was one of the main reasons for its failure. 

Since we assume that the victors will split up Greater Germany in 
some way or other, our solution presents the lesser evil. The South 
German states, Baden, Wiirttemberg and Bavaria, were creations of 
the Napoleonic period to balance the two Great Powers in Germany, 
Austria and Prussia. The so-called units of the three South German 
states always remained artificial. Bavaria especially became the classic 
nuisance of German history in the nineteenth century. It is one of the 
few merits of the Hitler system that the old particularism of the 
dynasties which flourished during the Weimar Republic has been 
destroyed. Nobody will deplore a partition of the South German states 
in the interest of a new deal in Central Europe. A plebiscite may be 
helpful for the fixing of the frontier line. Austrian provincialism would 
somehow be overcome. The idea of a special Rhenish Republic besides 
the two Empires is preposterous. It would isolate North Germany and 
make it an easy victim of the ruthless Prussian spirit. It would construct 
an artificial unity of all countries along the Rhine which does not exist. 
It would separate the most famous territories of German Imperial 
tradition from the other parts of the fatherland. 

The author was a loyal adherent of the Weimar republic, but our 
experience was not too encouraging. Never had a convinced republican 
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been elected President under the regulations of the constitution. 
Ebert was appointed by the National Assembly, and his provisional 
mandate was merely prolonged. His early death most likely spared him 
a bad defeat. Hindenburg was a convinted monarchist, and most of his 
electors voted for him precisely for this reason. True republicans 
acclaimed him the second time, led by the conviction that he would 
protect the republican constitution, and they received a bitter reward. 
As we know from reliable sources, Hindenburg reluctantly admitted 
Hitler to the Chancellorship only because the Fiihrer committed himself 
to restore the monarchy, and his testament advocated the monarchy 
as the desirable and permanent constitutional form of the German 
future. Ebert, the leader of German Social Democracy, was a person 
of tact and prudence. In spite of these acknowledged qualities, he had 
a poor chance of becoming the constitutionally-elected head of the 
republic. What could other good men such as Otto Braun, Wilhelm 
Marx, Wilhelm Hellpach expect? As early as in 1925, 1926 and 1927 
the majority of the German nation wanted the restoration of the 
monarchy. Chancellor Brüning, who organised Hindenburg’s second 
election against Hitler with considerable success, was a monarchist in 
principle, and it was probably not his fault that the restoration did not 
take place in 1931-2. The most successful and best known leader of 
German foreign policy, Gustav Stresemann, likewise was a monarchist 
in principle. He was the head of the German Popular Party (Dewische 
Volkspartei) and always remained in personal touch with the Hohen- 
zollern family. There was only one occasion to destroy the political 
influence of the German princes. The idea of a sequestration of the 
property of the former ruling German families was intended as a decisive 
blow to monarchism, but the referendum on this plan was defeated. 
The radical republicans lost a battle, if not more. The princes responded 
by supporting all anti-republican movements, including National- 
Socialism. 

By backing a democratic monarchy in the coming North German and 
South German states, the author is not moved by sentimental legitimism 
but by realistic reasons. The post-war period will be confronted with 
three very strong needs: religious renaissance, intellectual awakening, | 
concentrated work of reconstruction which needs tranquillity and 
order. A deep aversion, an utter disgust will arise of all demoniacal 
forces of destruction, of bloodshed, of revolutionary scheming. Sceptic- 
ism will confront all excited prophets who promise the millennium 
under their leadership. There will be no other solution than hard and 
practical work. The single mind, solid and effective action will be 
honoured. The future of all European countries can only be democratic 
and social-liberal. It does not matter very much whether the head of 
the new type of democratic states is a prince or a president. Political 
philosophy is not helpful for so concrete a problem. The actual work 
of the political machine would not be dependent on the character of the 
head of the state. The monarchy will be a comfort and a security for 
many reasons. Therefore we should like to recommend the democratic 
monarchy which has never existed in Germany. The revolution from 
above in October 1918 never came to real fruition. The November 
revolution wiped out the ruling houses, and there is no sense in restoring 
all these princes and princelings. One should be careful in using the old 
historical concept “‘ restoration.” As in all periods after great revolu- 
tions, the post-war period will have to create new forms behind the 
nominal renewal of the old ones. The deep illusion which will follow the 
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collapse of National Socialism will make the democratic monarchy 
attractive to all bourgeois classes,in Germany. Remembering the 
inglorious defeat of Social Democracy in 1933, many moderate socialists 
will make their peace with the monarchy. The Catholic and Protestant 
workers especially, in the wake of the religious revival, will probably 
join their fellow citizens to a large extent, while the other workers will 
form a loyal and, let us hope, constructive opposition. 

The problem is of course intertwined with foreign policy. The 
Russian Empire, as a member of the victorious group, will try to spread 
its form of constitution over the Continent. Hitler’s plan of a New 
Europe has been answered by Russia with the draft of a bolshevised 
Continent. The Anglo-Saxon Powers have a common interest to prevent 
such a solution. After the war, England will be a very democratic 
country, fulfilling advanced ideas of social reform. Russia, backed and 
helped by the leading countries of mature capitalism, will have to 
modify her system and accept further advice and support. This will 
enable her to clarify her home policy and to adjust it to the principles 
of democracy and self-government. However, Russian violent methods 
will always be considered as dangerous to the leading social strata in 
Central and Western Europe. The restoration of the monarchy as it 
is being discussed here may be useful in giving a guarantee of a peaceful 
evolution and reconstruction. 

The German enemies of National Socialism have not yet produced 
any personality of towering size. Not one of the well-known names 
could assume the leadership of the new German states without risking 
lively -and partly well-founded criticism. A general as a military . 
dictator would do his job for a period of transition, but in the long run 
no military person should have power. It is high time that the German 
states are ruled by citizens. Inside and outside Germany many patriots 
are at work, who would make excellent advisers of young sovereigns 
representing the future, themselves free of any handicap, and therefore 
able to present a reconciled and unified nation. Past and future would 
have to co-operate and produce the necessary confidence for the difficult 
task of reconstruction which cannot be done without the help of the 
victorious Powers. The intoxication of National Socialism will be 
followed by a terrible psychological depression. The Germans will need 
a stimulus. The good name of old dynasties will give them satisfaction 
and self-respect. No court life, no aristocratic haughtiness would be 
revived : those days have passed. Prince and people should be linked 
by the comradeship of civilisation and true German culture. 

It may be useful to mention one more detail which is no trifle. After 
the first world war the German monarchists showed great reserve. The 
idea’ was to let the republicans do the dirty work and to hold them 

responsible for all the bitter shame and disappointment of the years of 
` transition. In-better days the turn of the monarchy would come, and 
’ thé monarchy will save the fatherland when it can be saved. After the 

second world war a bitter period will come for all Germans, but let us 
hope-without useless humiliations. Unfortunately every nation is held 
responsible for its leaders. France did not win anything from Bismarck 
by overthrowing Napoleon . IIT. The proclamation of the German 
republic in 1918 did not help the Germans very much. 

Will the monarchy enjoy more confidence with the Anglo-Saxon 
powers than a weak and anonymous republic? It is not impossible. 
From the German standpoint it should be emphasised that the monar- 
chists are by no means to wait behind the curtain for the dramatic 
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climax. Jf they possess a serious programme they must come into the 
open and discuss the conditions of their co-operation. Political anti- 
Semitism was much less popular with most princes and the court 
society than with certain sections of the middle-class. Only the Hohen- 
zollerns made a deplorable exception. Their intimate relations with 
leading National Socialists constitute sufficient reason for excluding 
them from any German throne. It was one of the ideas of the great 
German statesman Stein to carry through the division between North 
and South Germany. This implies a recognition of the deeper sense of 
German development of many hundred years. There no longer exists 
any justification for the so-called greater German unity since it has 
become a world danger. The monarchists were prodigal in promises 
before -the outbreak of the second world war: after it, their turn will 
come. If the monarchy does not fulfil fair expectations, if old and new 
disadvantages should emerge, the majority of the German nation would 
always have the choice of restoring the republic. 

Let us assume the Habsburg or Wittelsbach family ruling in South 
Germany, the Welfs ruling in North Germany—the Habsburgs or 
Wittelsbachs with a slight Catholic, the Welfs with a slight Protestant 
accent. Confessional minorities in both parts would have to be care- 
fully respected. The period of the wars of religion having passed, it 
should be kept in mind that North Germany would not accept a 
Catholic Emperor as the ruler of the whole of Germany. And for-these 
and other reasons, Vienna and Munich would not tolerate a permanent 
tule of Prussian Berlin. Dualism is one of the chief elements of German 
history. The frank return to dualism would make home and foreign 
policy easier. Nobody would prevent the North and the South German 
Empires from maintaining close legal, economic and cultural relations. 
Otherwise complete independence, even competition would be desirable 
in the interest of a duration of the new European order. 

The South German Emperor, as the ruler of Austria, would wear the 
Hungarian royal crown. To what extent the new Czechoslovak state 
would desire to be linked by a personal union, to what extent Croatia 
and Dalmatia could join the Habsburg Empire, should be left to later 
discussions. The Slovaks probably would not mind accepting a Habs- 
burg ruler if their self-government could be assured. The strong anti- 
Habsburg feelings amongst the Czechs would make their position much 
more difficult. Yet, considering their isolation and the status of dis- 
armament of the two German Empires, a reasonable compromise does 
not seem to be impossible. As during the period before the first world 
war, Central Europe again would be ruled by two Emperors, but in 
quite a new way. The spirit of democracy, social liberalism and self 
government, of disarmament and free trade as far as‘ possible, would 
transform the pre-war fortress into a centre of liberty. The two new 
popular dynasties would fill the German nation with a new pride. They 
would promote the healing of the wounds, they would accelerate an` 
overcoming of the naturally unpleasant consequences.of a defeat, such 
as temporary foreign occupation and administration of certain. German 
provinces. š DE 

The old Dual Monarchy of the Habsburgs was ruined by the Southern 
and Western Slavs, the Serbs and the Czéths. But one should not forget 
how skilfully the Austrian civil servants handled the Poles. The South 
German Empire will have a better position vis-à-vis the Slavs than the 
North German Empire. I do not want to improvise a sketch of the 
future frontiers of the new European order. It will be one of the most 
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difficult problems to restore Polish independence in a reasonable way. 
In any case the new frontiers will have to be guaranteed by Europe as 
a whole. No new generation will bear the burden of two world wars 
within twenty years. Youth will demand from the new peace such a 
degree of reason and justice as to make life worth while, or Europe will 
be left as a hopeless bankrupt area of starvation by hundreds of 
thousands of desperate refugees. A European guarantee can only be 
given by a sort of European commonwealth. 
VEIT VALENTIN. 


POLAND’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
ALLIED CAUSE. 


OLAND’S contribution to the Allied cause may be summed up 
Poze: the following headings: moral and spiritual, political and 

strategic, diplomatic and economic. As regards her moral and 
spiritual contribution, no finer tribute could be found than that in the 
editorial article of The Times of September 1, 1941, entitled “ The 
Cause of Poland,” which said: “ Hitler by a margin of two days 
conferred on the Polish nation the honour of precedence when attacking 
it.” It also dwelt on Poland’s extraordinary sufferings and privations, 
of which posterity will never hear enough, when it declared: “ No 
other country which dared to oppose Hitler suffered more appalling 
‘devastations in the brief period of gallant armed defence against 
overwhelming force. No other country has since been subjected to 
more ruthless methods of oppression at the hands of the Nazi occupying 
armies and the Nazi administration.” 

This timely reminder would in itself be enough to emphasise before 
the world the painful glory of Poland’s self-sacrifice in her own as well 
as the Allied cause and to guarantee a debt of honour for the first and 
most gallant stand which that country offered to the most ruthless, 
merciless and rapacious of conquerors. For five weeks, almost alone 
for all practical purposes, Poland withstood the whole concentrated 
might of the German armies, in the hope of saving her own independ- 
ence. In so doing, Poland lost her liberty, but undoubtedly served 
the cause of Western civilisation. This great historical fact, like the 
“ Miracle of the Vistula ” of 1920, proclaimed by Lord d’Abernon as 
the “ eighteenth decisive battle of the world ” will certainly rank in 
history as one of the crucial periods of the second world war. This 
truth finds complete substantiation in the fact that it took Germany 
nearly eight months to recover from the short but extremely bloody 
and wasteful Polish campaign, so that thereafter she might turn 
westwards and attack Poland’s Western Allies. In this way, eight 
precious months were gained by the Allies in which to prepare. France, 
hiding behind her Maginot Line, took no sufficient heed of this golden 
opportunity and paid a terrible price for her great mistakes, but 
Britain, quickly arming, was ready, especially in the air, when the 
“ Battle of Britain ” began. Thus the Polish campaign gave Britain 
sufficient time in which to organise her defences and to beat off the 
first German attack. By her courageous arid indomitable stand, 
Poland undoubtedly saved Britain from an attack which, if launched 
in September, 1939, might have had more serious consequences than 
it did in the autumn of 1940. Britain’s “ Battle of the Marne ” was 
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thus won on the banks of the Vistula, and this fully confirms Poland’s 
ancient conviction that the security of Europe is indivisible and that 
“ Britain’s first line of defence is not on the Rhine, but on the Vistula.” 

It may now, therefore, be taken for granted that in offering five 
weeks’ resistance to the German avalanche, Poland was stemming 
and exhausting forces which might primarily have been used against 
the Western Democracies, with a result which was not difficult to 
foresee, especially as far as France was concerned. In her state of 
unpreparedness, France would have been wiped out much more 
quickly than she actually was, and Britain might have been subjected 
to joint air and Jand attack on a much more formidable scale than was 
actually the case. Through this initial mistake, Hitler, therefore, 
jeopardised from the start his whole campaign. When he attacked in 
the West, he found Britain at least prepared, both fighting and hitting 
back again. In this way, through her decision to fight Hitler, Poland 
rendered the Western Democracies, that is, principally the Britain 
of to-day, a priceless service. By throwing in 39 well-armed and fully 
trained divisions of infantry, cavalry, air force and motorised units, 
Poland blunted the initial thrust of the German attack, causing 
Hitler serious losses in man-power and military equipment. Had 
Poland failed to oppose him,. all this large army would have become 
Germany’s war booty and it would have been used eventually against 
France and Britain, as Rumania’s forces are now being used against 
Soviet Russia. Again, if Poland had not taken up Hitler’s challenge, 
the fate of the war might have been settled in advance, France would 
have been conquered and Western civilisation put permanently under 
the Teutonic domination. One might also venture a suggestion that 
there might have been no war at all, and that Hitler would:have got 
the whole of Europe and everything else he then coveted by “ peaceful 
persuasion.” After scoring so many successes through his policy of 
penetration, infiltration and conquest through internal disruption of 
his prospective victims, he would then have continued his progress 
practically unopposed. Poland, fortunately, however, spoiled his 
game of world conquest by intimidation, blackmail and treachery, and 
accordingly played its rôle of the saviour of the entire structure of the 
Western conception of life, freedom and justice. 

In the light of this essential fact, the Suggestion that the war was 
started on account of the Polish “ Corridor ” (Pomorze) and Danzig is 
ludicrous and cannot be taken seriously by students of history. Hitler 
used this argument as a pretext to start a war for world domination ; 
in its absence, some other equally plausible excuse would certainly 
have been found. There was never any doubt in Polish minds on that 
score, for the Poles had been forced to oppose German aggression 
for nearly 1,000 years and knew full well all the tricks the Germans 
were likely to resort to in order to conquer a given territory. Poland’s 
nine centuries of history are a pathway of constant struggle against 
Teutonic encroachments, which gained in strength and ruthlessness 
as Germany expanded internally and the progress of civilisation gave 
it fresh tools with which to destroy her peaceful neighbours. 

As an ancient Christian and Western nation, Poland throughout 
the centuries endeavoured to offset these German appetites and 
efforts, thus barring the way to the progress of a sinister force which 
forever threatened Western civilisation with déstruction and annihila- 
tion. As a bearer of the heritage of ancient democratic liberties, 
she was predestined to undertake this fôle: her religion, traditions 
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and free national institutions conferred upon her the task of putting 
up a wall of resistance against a nation that made “war a national 
industry.” Therefore, by the very nature of her past and present 
development, Poland was obliged to range herself on the side of those 
Western powers for which the love of freedom and democratic justice 
possess identical meaning. If she took up arms against modern 
Germany, it is for the sake of the same ideals for which France, a year 
ago, Britain to-day, and now the American people, will fight and 
conquer. 

It can also be taken for granted that the mistakes committed by 
the Western Democracies in trying to appease Hitler -by sacrificing 
Austria and Czechoslovakia would have been fatal for them had not 
Poland made up her mind to retrieve the lost positions by’ striking 
back at Hitler. In his unbounded conceit and megalomania¢ self- 
assurance, Hitler expected that the mere threat of German attack 
would force Poland into submission, while some local “ Quisling ” 
would complete the rest of the job assigned to him by Berlin. This 
powerful resistance completely upset Hitler’s time-table and forced 
him to abandon for the time being the fight which he intended to 
launch in the West. As we all know, his losses in Poland have been 
great and amounted to half a million men, thousands of aeroplanes and 
tanks, and no Quisling appeared to finish the job. The Polish nation 
showed a united front to the invader and fought desperately till the 
last, until all hope had disappeared. Strengthened by her alliances 
with France and Great Britain, she put up a magnificent fight, and is 
continuing to fight on British soil as well as organising acts of sabotage 
at home. When the German attack came, there was no panic or quick 
collapse: Polish troops fought like their finest forebears in ages past. 
Despite completely inadequate help from the Allies, Poland did not 
give in of her own free choice. 

The acceptance by Poland of an alliance with Great Britain was in 
itself a proof that she acted in accord with her centuries-old traditions 
of free democratic institutions. It is obvious that she could. never 
have been led permanently into the totalitarian camp despite many 
efforts to inveigle her in that direction. By throwing in her lot with 
France (since 1921) and with Great Britain (since August 25, 1939), 
she became a partner in a great alliance that was intended to preserve 
the peace of Europe. The risks of such a stand were obvious, yet 
the Polish nation never hesitated in its choice and enthusiastically 
accepted the British Alliance when it was announced. Poland’s 
instinct, political sympathies and conscious reasoning made this task 
easier. When she came to choose definitely between Hitler’s dubious 
offers of a joint conquest of Russia, and a friendship and alliance with 
Britain, she unhesitatingly chose the latter. That it was a wise choice 
nobody with any sound political sense could dispute, although at the 
time of the German invasion many Poles were disappointed at the 
half-hearted help given in her hour of her greatest need. It should be 
stressed, however, that Britain’s acceptance of an alliance with Poland 
was preceded by an almost revolutionary change of public opinion in 
this country’ in favour of such a step. 2 

It is now clear that this loyal Polish stand greatly strengthened the 
position of her Western Allies. A nation of 35 millions had placed 
all her resources at the disposal of their joint cause and so made Hitler 
ponder before taking the final leap. If Poland had rejected the 
British offer, Hitler would have succeeded in launching a much more 
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powerful attack in the West, or perhaps he might have succeeded in 
breaking up the Franco-British Alliance and attacking the British 
Empire direct. Instead, he attacked Poland first, and while in the 
West people were talking about a “ phoney war,” Poland was bleeding 
and dying out of loyalty to the Allied cause. In this cruel fashion, 
Poland was footing the bill with innumerable bodies of her young sons, 
rich economic resources and with an indomitable spirit that knew no 
complacency for a helplessness and weakness born out of short- 
sightedness, and for the shortages in the Allied military equipment, as 
well as for their general lack of preparedness and their thousands of 
‘instances of “ wishful thinking” that nearly brought them all to 
the brink of disaster. By this Polish “ example ” the Allies were to 
learn the perfection of the German totalitarian war of annihilation and 
exploitation, and by Poland’s cruel fate they were to be told what 
awaited them should Hitler conquer them as well. France, unfor- 
tunately, took her lesson a little too late to serve any useful purpose. 
The Polish General Staff in France under General Sikorski placed at 
the disposal of the French General Staff full details concerning German 
invasion strategy and tactics, but the French military authorities 
dismissed the whole thing as unworthy of their serious attention. 
Their “ Maginot Line ” complex blotted out of their consciousness any 
idea of the danger which might threaten France from the German 
hordes. The Polish military plan submitted in Paris at that time was 
thus rejected, although it was later realised that it possessed very 
serious chances of success. 

But this was not the only Polish contribution to France’s military 
effort before her collapse. General Sikorski succeeded in bringing 
together and equipping on French soil an army of nearly 80,000 and 
placing it at the disposal of the French High Command. There also 
the Poles fought to the very end, while many Frenchmen gave up 
the fight before the battle was well nigh began. Attached to various 
French armies, Polish troops strewed with their bodies every depart- 
ment of France where the war raged, and only the remnants were 
evacuated to Britain. They were found fighting gloriously in Narvik, 
defending an important sector of the Scottish coast, and in the Near 
East, and, above all, displaying unusual fighting qualities in the air 
and on the sea. Apart from this Polish war effort, new Polish armies 
are now being formed in Canada and Soviet Russia in order to take an 
early part in the struggle to free the world from Nazi enslavement. 

The Polish forces in Great Britain represent a total of about 30,000 
officers and men in all the three fighting services : i.e. army, navy and 
air force. The bulk of the Polish Army is still here and is being 
steadily increased by the influx of new recruits from Canada, the 
U.S.A. and other American republics. A considerable force led by 
General Kopanski is taking part in the Libyan campaign and has 
already distinguished itself in the defence of Tobruk. It is expected 
that the third and largest Polish Army will soon come into being on 
the territory of the U.S.S.R. where, since Poland’s defeat, over 
1,500,000 Polish exiles of both sexes, including fully trained officers 
and men, have been imprisoned for the past two years. Freed from the 
Soviet concentration camps under the Polish Soviet Agreement of 
July 30, 1941, supplemented by a treaty of friendship and mutual 
assistance of December 4, 1941, concluded by Stalin and General 
Sikorski, the new Polish force is expected to reach a total of 200,000, 
fully trained and equipped men to be employed against Poland’s and 
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Russia’s joint enemy; while Polish airmen from Russia will be incor- 
porated in the Polish Air Force in this country. The Polish troops 
in Russia will be equipped with British and American weapons under 
the Lease-and-Lend Bill. This new army will be autonomous and 
will be under the Polish command. 

The Polish Navy, which since the outbreak of war has been acting 
under the orders of the British Admiralty, has been doing a silent but 
very useful work convoying troops and food ships and taking part in 
various naval engagements in the North Sea, the English Channel, 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. One Polish Naval unit scored a 
signal success by spotting and following the Bismarck until the British 
Fleet finished it off. Polish submarines have also figured in many 
heroic exploits, of which the escape of the Orzel through the mine- 
infested Skagerrak is not the least important. The Polish Air Force 
is by far the best known and is responsible for the high reputation in 
which Polish soldiers are held all over the world since their grand, if 
hopeless, fight for the independence of their country in September 1939. 
Although highly depleted after France’s collapse, the Polish Air Force 
was, nevertheless, quickly reconstituted on British soil into a 
fighting force of the first order. When the Battle of Britain opened, it 
soon became known for its indomitable courage and fighting spirit, 
recalling the greatest deeds in Poland’s glorious military history. 
Heirs to the traditions of the Polish knights of the middle ages until the 
Napoleonic period, Polish airmen have always been in the forefront 
of all combat, sparing neither life nor machines in an effort to destroy 
the most hated enemy. They scored particular successes in the defence 
. of London and are credited with having brought down so far nearly 
500 enemy machines in various combats over France and Germany. 
The highest individual score for one single squadron was 165 enemy 
machines shot down. It is primarily they that made the name of 
Poland famous once more all over the world, because, fighting side by 
side with their famous British colleagues, they now share the honour 
of having been in the front line of the struggle for the independence 
of these islands upon which the hopes of all liberty-loving people are 
pinned. Let us hope that these great efforts will not be forgotten 
and that, after a victorious war, Poland will once more regain her 
rightful place in the family of European nations as a bulwark of 
Western and Christian civilisation, as a wall against German aggression, 
and as a true and loyal friend of Britain in an attempt to build a lasting 
peace in Europe. 

STEFAN KLECZKOWSKI. 


EDWARD BENES THE MAN. 


MONGST the most cherished books I possess is an old battered 
A French guide-book of Paris with a couple of addresses scribbled 
in pencil inside the cover. I had lent it to my class-mate, 
Edward Beneš, when in 1905, with little more than the railway-ticket 
in his pocket, hé went to Paris to study at the Sorbonne. He brought 
it back in 1908 on his return to Prague, and at my request gave me the 
addresses of a few modest students’ hotels on the rive gauche. Ten 
years later Beneš, as Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, was sitting 
next to Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Foch and other prominent figures 
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of the World War in a conference which was formulating the armistice 
terms for Germany and Austria-Hungary. - Czechoslovakia was 
resurrected in 1918, after three centuries of foreign misrule and 
oppression, mainly by the superhuman efforts of a group of 
devoted patriots, led by two professors, T. G. Masaryk and Edward 
Beneš, and an astronomer-soldier, Stefanik. Czechoslovakia was 
recognised by the Allies as a state before its territory was freed. At that 
time it was represented only by a group of leaders scattered over the 
capitals of the Allied countries, and by a volunteer army operating 
abroad—in France, Italy and Siberia. The making of this state is a 
fairy tale without precedent in history. To-day Edward Beneš is with 
us here in London, no more an unknown professor or the minister of a 
newly-formed state, but a statesman of international repute, one of the 
lights of the now dormant League of Nations, and one of the hopes of 
a better world-order—fighting again, as he did a quarter of a century 
ago, both for his country and for humanity at large. 

These later events have not obliterated in my memory the impression 
of Edward Beneš when at the age of fourteen we first sat down in the 
same class-room of the “ gymnasium,” i.e. classical secondary school, 
in Vinohrady, a suburb of Prague. It stood in a quiet side street, in a 
row of three-storied flats, conspicuous only by its size and barrack-like 
architecture. I can still picture to myself the crowd of schoolboys of 
various sizes and ages, from ten to eighteen, rushing with books under 
their arms, like bees into a hive, to cross the threshold before the 
severe-looking school janitor, an ex-sergeant, rang the bell placed at the 
bottom of the staircase. The same janitor relaxed somewhat his olympic 
features when with the help of his wife he laid out in the corridor 
during the recess a tin-can filled with hot water in which floated the 
long twin sausages known to all visitors. There were also baskets piled 
high with rolls. A twin sausage with a smear of mustard or some 
grated horse-radish and a roll cost then about a penny. 

The schoolrooms were not cheery: three high narrow windows, two 
rows of forms on which we sat close to each other, three or four on each 
form, thirty to forty in a class. Facing us was the teacher’s desk on 
a platform, next to a sliding blackboard, a crucifix, and a framed photo 
of the old Emperor Francis Joseph—hated by us as a symbol of the 
Austrian yoke. The instruction was in Czech, but text-books and oral 
explanations were devised to imbue us with devotion to the Habsburg 
dynasty and to expel any thoughts of an independent national destiny. 
Needless to say, present-day Czechoslovakia formed then a very un- 
willing and rebellious part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and 
secondary schools were considered principally as mills for turning out 
obedient civil servants of the Habsburgs. Our curriculum was extensive 
—eight years of Latin, six years of Greek, Czech and German grammar 
and literature, natural history, physics and chemistry, geography, 
history (ancient, medieval and modern), mathematics, geometry, in the 
highest forms logic and psychology. The teachers belonged to two 
distinct types: one very officious, leathern and dry, the other trying 
to engage our interest and sympathising more or less openly with our 
chronic state of youthful revolt. 

We were all day-pupils of course, but there were two groups, town 
boys and country boys. The latter, mostly sons of farmers and crofters, 
were at a disadvantage at first, but as they had to board with strangers 
from the age of ten or eleven and often to support themselves by giving 
lessons, they sooner showed independence of character than the town 
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boys who lived at home. Continental youths have to work hard at their 
lessons, and at the beginning of this century had little opportunity for 
sports or games: football was forbidden, and only a few could afford 
to play lawn tennis. We went for long tramps on foot in the frontier 
mountains in the vacations, and learnt swimming in the river Vltava. 
But we were intensely interested in philosophy and politics, the more 
so as the Austrian school authorities severely punished any participa- 
tion in debating circles or political organisations. A British boy, 
reared in political freedom, can hardly understand the fascination and 
compelling interest which politics had for a Czech boy, the son of a 
small enslaved nation. It was a period of momentous developments— 
the first rumblings of the storm which descended upon the. world a 
decade later. We were steeped in modernist literature, especially 
French and Russian, and we suffered from the morbid scepticism and 
pessimism of the period. There were tremendous social convulsions— 
the fight for universal suffrage and women’s rights, for social insurance, 
the growth of socialism and its struggle for domination over the young 
generation. Apart from smaller wars which always divided the class 
into camps, such as the Spanish-American, Greco-Turkish, Russo- 
Japanese and the Boer War, there were the first unmistakable signs of 
an approaching Russian revolution. And above all our minds were 
obsessed with the unceasing fight for Czech Home Rule, for freedom from 
Austrian oppression, for the liberation of the kindred Slovaks from the 
tyranny of the Magyars. Passionately we took part in frequent mass 
demonstrations in the streets. These were followed by police reprisals. 
Any boy caught was liable to be expelled from school, and this danger 
added spice to the adventure. All this inspired us with sympathy for 
the oppressed in any part of the world. 

Edward Beneš at the age of fourteen was already an individuality. 
Short, spare, somewhat stocky, with a cheery self-reliant face and a 
half shy, half roguish grin, with a frank but reserved manner, critical, 
tenacious and independent, with a healthy dose of mischievousness, 
earnest but humorous—a typical son of that Czech peasantry which 
gave to the world teachers, reformers and saints like John Hus and 
Comenius, thinkers and statesmen like Chelcicky, Palacký, Havlíček 
and T. G. Masaryk, and invincible military leaders like Zizka. A son ofa 
crofter from Western Bohemia, one of ten children, he could count on 
very little help from home, and learnt early in life what the struggle for 
existence means. Luckily one of his elder brothers had at that time a 
post as teacher in Prague, and thus Edward had for the first few years 
at least a friendly roof over his head. This brother probably exercised 
a helpful influence on him. He was an admirer and adherent of Pro- 
fessor T. G. Masaryk who at that time was building up his own political 
party, and secured election to the provincial diet of Bohemia as a 
representativé of Masaryk’s party. Edward used to tell us various 
funny stories of his elder brother’s electioneering campaign. This 
brother for years edited a review written in shorthand and called 
“ Multum non multa”; he tried by this means not only to spread 
interest in shorthand as a time-saving device but also to educate people 
to a concise manner of expressing their thoughts. Edward has remained 
a shorthand enthusiast to this day. 

Young Edward early showed purpose and method. He has been a 
non-smoker and teetotaler all his life, although smoking being for- 
bidden was indulged in as a declaration of independence by all the 
right-thinking boys, and Edward was no spoil-sport. He did not try 
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to excel at school, considering such achievements a loss of time. He 
learnt enough to satisfy official requirements, and applied all his spare 
energy from very early days to private reading, especially philosophy, 
sociology and politics. He continued this exercise unblushingly during 
the more boring school lessons. It was a widespread practice in the 
class to read a book held just under the level of the desk, but whilst 
most of his schoolfellows indulged in fiction, he concentrated on more 
serious subjects. In spite of his slender means he decided at an early 
date to go abroad for his university studies, and, though not naturally 
a linguist, learnt French assiduously. 

In the top form we all had to concoct and deliver a speech. I chose 
the history of British colonial development for mine. The interest 
which Beneš evinced in this subject showed that in spite of the prevalent 
francophil trend he even then was realising the importance of the 
English-speaking world. During his student days in Paris he managed 
to spend a few months in London, and in his War Memoirs he repeatedly 
menitions the deep impression which English life and institutions, both 
political and religious, made on him. It was an iconoclastic period in 
our part of Europe: all hitherto accepted values were being severely 
tested and mostly rejected. We were all strongly influenced by this 
tendency. But a negative attitude did not satisfy young Benes’s con- 
structive mind. He soon rose above mere negation, as his letters from 
Paris show, and built for himself a positive religious conception of the 
universe and man’s place in it. : 

In Paris he kept himself by writing articles to Czech papers—a 
poorly paid job—and exercised the strictest economy, working day and 
night. Even in the relaxing atmosphere of Quartier Latin he kept true 
to his high standards. From letters to schoolfellows about mutual 
male and female acquaintances who came to Paris, one can see how 
little use he had for empty show and frivolity. But there was one 
Czech fellow-student whom he met in Paris and fully approved of. 
Her name was Mile. Hana Vitkova. When they became better 
acquainted and she gave him permission to call her by her first name, 
he showed presence of mind and tactical talent by asking her there and 
then to be allowed to change her second name—and Mme. Hana 
Benešova has proved an ideal mate and fellow-worker. His university 
studies finished, Beneš accepted a post as teacher at a commercial 
academy in Prague, preparing himself at the same time for a lectureship 
at the University. Scores of his former pupils still remember him as an 
ideal teacher, who treated them as his equals, without any show of 
superiority. He tried above all to develop their critical faculties and to 
encourage independent thinking. Beneš showed even at school a sense 
of balance. His interests were not one-sidedly intellectual. In spite 
of the official ban he played football, at that time a newly imported 
game. He played it so vigorously that he broke a leg, and when the 
real reason of this mishap became known, he barely escaped expulsion 
from school—a situation which must appear utterly incomprehensible 
to an English schoolboy. É 

During the five years we spent at school together, the strong 
individuality which Beneš radiated made me often think that Havlíček, 
the fearless Czech journalist, satirist and political leader of the 1848 
revolutionary period, must have looked like this in his young days : 
but Beneš’s meteoric career fast outstripped these forecasts. After the 
last world war, when as an overworked Foreign Minister he cheerfully 
sacrificed hours of his precious timè to attend meetings of old class- 
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mates, he held us spellbound ; but it was typical of him that he talked 
rather of the tasks awaiting him and us than of his past experiences and 
achievements, And now, after a life-time of exhausting work, having 
faced blows of fate which would break most men, he came to London 
to take up cheerfully anew the fight for Czechoslovakia and for human 
rights. During his term as Foreign Minister he had many adversaries 
and critics at home. He is a born fighter, and enmity and opposition 
only stimulate him to more strenuous efforts. After the Nazi occupation 
of Czechoslovakia discord vanished as by magic, and the refugee 
President is now hailed by all Czechoslovaks as their leader. He is one 
of the most remarkable men of our age. Were he a member of a big 
nation he would by now be one of the world’s leading statesmen. 
Although he belongs only to the small and hitherto “ little known ” 
Czechoslovak nation, we may still live to see him win the full-apprecia- 
tion he deserves. His is a rare combination of intelligence, common 
sense, far-sightedness, relentless logic, idealism and realism, moral 
integrity, selflessness, vision, tenacity and limitless capacity for hard 
work. No man better deserves the motto “ Per aspera ad astra.” 
J. BODMER. 
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UIZOT, the austere Protestant, the greatest French statesman 
(C yretwvees Talleyrand and Gambetta, was swept away by the 

same revolutionary tide as Metternich. His Memoirs are perhaps 
the most valuable contribution of France to the category of political 
apologias. Politics have an important place in the glittering Mémoires 
@’Outre Tombe ; but Chateaubriand, though a Foreign Minister and an 
Ambassador for a short time, was primarily a Man of Letters. Like 
Talleyrand, Guizot lost power about the age of sixty, but, unlike him, 
he never expected a recall to the stage. Living to a great age in his 
quiet Norman home, surrounded by his books and documents, he had 
time to recount his story in elaborate detail. He was, moreover, a 
historian by profession, writing easily and clearly, and a publicist of 
the first rank. His eight volumes, published 1858-67, describe not only 
the eight years when he was virtually the ruler of France, but the 
decades of apprenticeship. It is an imposing achievement, no more 
to be ignored than that of Clarendon himself. 

“Thucydides and Machiavelli wrote contemporary history,” 
declared Guizot ; “ why should I not do the same?” His apologia is 
serene, measured, impersonal, uncomplaining, for, though his father 
had been guillotined, he believed in the divine ordering of the world. 
Serenely confident in his gospel of the juste milieu, ordered liberty, the 
middle way between lawless revolution and sterile autocracy, he 
watched the Second Empire with disapproval but without despair. 
Limited monarchy and a limited franchise seemed to him the last word 
in political science. He found his model in the England of the Reform 
Bill, served its French equivalent in the Bourgeois Monarchy, and 
perished in its fall. He may be described as a Liberal Conservative or 
as a Whig of the school of Lord Grey. Caressing the illusion of finality, 
like Metternich, he never changed and he never grew. “ Je suis deceux 
que I’élan de 1789 a élevés et qui ne consentiront point à descendre.” 
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Under the restored Bourbons he found himself on the Left, under 
Louis Philippe on the Right. There is an irony in the fate of the greatest 
champion of constitutional monarchy at home and abroad, whose 
opposition even to a moderate extension of the franchise ruined the 
cause he had at heart. That men of property and education were alone 
competent to vote seemed to him an axiom. Like Tocqueville he was 
terrified by numbers. The significance of the rise of the Fourth Estate 
escaped him, for he coyld never emerge from his bourgeois limitations 
nor realise that one class is not a good judge of the feelings and needs 
of another. He had no eyes for the social question. Contemptuously 
rejecting the outworn principles of the ancien régime, he forgot that the 
Fourth Estate might in turn challenge the political monopoly of the 
Third, insist on a substantial share of power, and press forward towards 
a minimum standard of life. It is this rigidity of mind, this lack of 
imagination, this narrowness of sympathy, which excludes him from 
the front rank of statesmen and thinkers. 

Despite its ample dimensions, Guizot’s apologia is almost purely 
political. Except in the first volume it tells us little about his family 
and his friends. There is only one passing reference to Princess Lieven. 
“ There is no humour, no irony,” writes Mr. Woodward. “ A cold 
magnificence, a splendid disdain set a barrier between Guizot and the 
men whom he governed. They and their posterity have a right to know 
his conduct of the great business of state, the immediate or distant 
ends he tried to serve ; all else is his own.” Seven of the eight volumes 
are devoted to the reign of Louis Philippe, whom he served as Minister 
of Education, where he did his best work, Foreign Minister and Premier. 
For the years 1840-8 they are almost a history of France, though rather 
of foreign than internal affairs. The controversial episode of the 
Spanish marriages is described at immense length without entirely 
clearing his character. The curious reader will find the whole docu- 
mented story of that rather unsavoury transaction told for the first 
time in an admirable volume by Dr. Jones Parry. He was not alone 
to blame for the destruction of the Anglo-French Entente, for Palmer- 
ston had a finger in the pie and Louis Philippe pushed his dynastic 
interests ; yet the story diminishes the moral stature of a man who 
professed to steer his course by the stars. The scholar-statesman 
remains an impressive and on the whole an attractive figure ; but his 
testimony, like that of other members of the craft, needs to be scru- 
tinised with a critical eye. His strength and weakness are described 
with deep insight in the first volume of Emile Faguet’s incomparable 
Politiques et Moralistes du dix-neuvième siècle and in Woodward’s 
Three Studies in European Conservatism. 

The first British Prime Minister since Clarendon to compose an 
apologia was Lord John Russell, whose Recollections and Suggestions, 
published in 1875, cover the years from his election to Parliament in 
1813 till 1873. Large parts of it had already appeared in the form of 
Introductions to the volumes of his Speeches and Despatches. The bio- 
grapher of Fox thought as a Whig and wrote as a Whig ; but, except 
for sharp attacks on “ those bandits,” the “ Adullamites,’’ who wrecked 
the Reform Bill of 1867, and on Gladstone’s handling of the Alabama 
case, there is none of the bitterness bred by disappointments and 
frustration which disfigures so many political autobiographies. As 
Home Secretary, Colonial Secretary, Foreign Secretary, Prime Minister, 
Leader of the Liberal Party for twenty years and one of the authors of ` 
the Reform Bill, he had his place in the sun. “ I have been received 
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with quite as much favour as I deserved.” There is also an unusual 
readiness to confess mistakes. He ought to have talked to Palmerston 
instead of dismissing him from the Foreign Office by letter in 1851. He 
should have stopped the sailing of the Alabama without waiting for the 
opinion of the Law Officers. He regrets his resignation from the Aber- 
deen Cabinet, though he blames himself for joining it still more. Had 
he been Premier, he explains, he would have told Turkey that unless 
she accepted the Austrian project of conciliation as it stood, since it had 
already been accepted by Russia, we should give her no further support. 
In this way, he believes, the Crimean War might have been averted. 
Some interesting pages are devoted to sketches and anecdotes of 
distinguished contemporaries. Travelling with Lord and Lady Holland 
in Spain during the Peninsular War he was greatly impressed with 
Wellington’s coolness in action. At Elba he found Napoleon so restless 
that he reported that the eagle would try to escape from his cage. He 
confutes Macaulay’s assertion that oratory is essential to Parliamentary 
success by the examples of Castlereagh and Althorp. The House of 
Commons, the noblest assembly of freemen in the world, likes a man it’ 
can trust. The former, who combined high character with a detestable 
policy, was a very confused speaker, and on one occasion he exhorted 
the country gentlemen not to turn their backs on themselves. Althorp 
hated office and longed for release. Of himself he modestly declares 
“Eloquence I had none.” Brougham’s speech in defence of Queen 
Caroline was the most wonderful effort he ever heard, but no one 
trusted him. Pitt in his liberal days, Canning and Wellington, are 
praised, while the selfishness of their diehard followers is rebuked. 
The Tories, he declares, made a great mistake after 1815 in not scrapping 
the measures which war alone could justify and considering wisely, 
liberally and maturely what was the policy which in days of peace 
might be expected to prevail in Parliament and the nation. As Canning 
truly said, the great bulk of the Tory party, professing to worship Pitt, 
, adored him as the pagans of the East adore the sun—only in his eclipse. 
Since they only made concessions when public opinion was too strong 
for them, it fell to the Whigs to lead the nation along the path of ordered 
liberty. There is nothing so conservative as progress, nothing so 
dangerous as trying to stand still. ‘ My disposition has always been 
favourable to compromise and moderation.” His lifelong gospel had 
been the old Whig toast, “ the cause of. civil and religious liberty all 
over the world.” The Tories, he declares, cared little for it and the 
Radicals were too doctrinaire. How could a Russell be anything but a 
progressive Whig ? ` 
When Garibaldi’s fighting days were over with the unification of Italy 
the old lion of Caprera put his reminiscences, written at various times, 
into final shape. Published posthumously in 1888, they should be 
studied in the edition of 1932, where they form the second volume of 
the collection of his writings edited by the Royal Commission. Like 
many other political autobiographies they are a programme as much 
as a record. The Preface, written in 1872, strikes the note of the book. 
The Bayard of the Risorgimento was the champion of national and 
political liberty everywhere. Tyranny, he declares, is the chief cause 
of evil. Republicanism is the normal system of government because it 
is desired by a majority and for that reason is not imposed by force. 
Yet there was no need to try to impose it on communities who enjoyed 
free institutions under another form, for instance England under 
Victoria. It is because he regards cléricalism as a bulwark of tyranny 
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that he denounces it with passionate contempt. “ In all my writings I 
have always attacked clericalism, because I have always regarded it as 
the prop of all despotism, vice and corruption. The priest is the per- 
sonification of lying. “ Il prete! Ah! questo è il vero flagello di Dio.” 
Needless to say he excepts the humble priests who rallied to his cause, 
some of whom gave their lives for the liberty of their country. 

The young sailor from Nizza visited Rome at the age of 18 and con- 
ceived an undying love for the Eternal City. “ Rome is the symbol of 
united Italy, and the most infernal work of the Papacy was to keep it 
divided, morally and materially.” These words, he tells us, were written 
in 1849 and copied out with approval in 1871. During the fourteen 
years in South America the vision of a free and united Italy never left 
him, and in 1848 he returned from Montevideo with sixty-three comrades 
to take part in “ the holy war.” The story of the heroic defence of 
Rome against French troops, known to English readers from the prose 
epic of George Trevelyan, was set down shortly after his escape from a 
country once again subject to the Austrians, the Bourbons and the | 
priests, and it breathes the bitterness of defeat. Pio Nono had toyed 
with Liberalism and had cast it away. “The Papacy, under its re- 
former’s mask, was, is and always will be the mortal enemy. . . . Cen- 
turies of servitude under the horrible yoke of the Emperor and the still 
more shameful yoke of the Papacy ” had led to “ the modern canaille of 
potentates and priests.” The degradation of Italy fills his soul with 
tempestuous grief. His consolation was the soundness and patriotism 
of the common man, as illustrated in his hairbreadth escapes during the 
retreat from Rome with the Austrians at his heels, in which treachery 
would have brought material reward. 

In February 1859, after his second exile in America, Garibaldi was 
invited by Cavour to co-operate in the coming campaign against 
Austria. He disliked Napoleon III as an ally, but, since most Italians 
believed that nothing could be done without his aid, he regretfully 
accepted the programme of co-operation. A people which refuses to 
bend the knee to the foreigner, he declares, is invincible, but many of 
his countrymen had become soft and degenerate. Equally he was ready 
to work with Victor Emmanuel, since in 1859 a republic was impossible, 
“though I was and am a Republican.” His task was to harass the 
Austrians in the angle between Lake Maggiore and Lake Como—a minor 
military operation, but providing the opportunity for the young men of 
Italy once again to show their mettle. He records and laments every 
casualty among his gallant followers. ‘‘ Brave youth! Your bones are 
the eternal foundation of the edifice of our fatherland. The mothers of 
future generations will teach their children to bless your names.” 

In the following year, 1860, Garibaldi made history on the grand 
scale with the conquest of Sicily and Naples by the Thousand, whose 
almost incredible exploits have been described with Venetian colouring 
in the second and third volumes of George Trevelyan’s history. With 
the epic nature of his theme Garibaldi's simple prose sometimes takes 
wings, as in the picture of his two ships sailing over the moonlit sea 
towards Sicily. “ O Mille! Argonauts of Liberty! where your brothers 
are fighting for liberty, there you must be. You hasten to the fray 
without asking if the enemy is numerous, if the number of volunteers 
and the equipment are sufficient for the arduous task.” The frequency 
and generosity of his tributes to his followers, from Bixio down to the 
humblest private, help us to understand the devotion he inspired. His 
ideal was the fighting man, ever ready to lay down his life for a noble 
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cause. When rulers, statesmen, writers pass across the page the tem- 
perature falls. He speaks with respect but without the slightest 
enthusiasm of Cavour and Victor Emmanuel, and his references to 
Mazzini are chilly and sometimes disparaging. It may be argued that 
he over-simplified the issue between the Risorgimento and its foes, but 
it was a dedicated life. Among the paladins of nineteenth-century 
nationalism he occupies the most honoured place. 

Bismarck’s Reflections and Recollections, which should be read in the 
edition of Professor Gerhard Ritter, stand at ‘the top of the list of 
political autobiographies, not merely because he is the greatest man 
who ever wrote a full-length narrative of his life, and not merely because 
the events he records are of world-wide significance, but because its 
value as a manual of statecraft is unsurpassed. It is too long and too 
detailed to suit the general reader outside or even inside Germany, 
though it contains many dramatic scenes, such as the conversation 
with the King on his appointment in 1862 and the editing of the Ems 
telegram ; but it must always remain the chosen companion of states- 
men, teachers, and students of history. It produces an almost over- 
whelming sense of power, and the highest compliment we can pay it 
is to say that it is fully worthy of the author. Accepting an offer from 
Cotta to publish his memoirs, the fallen statesman secured an ideal 
assistant in his old associate of the Foreign Office, Lothar Bucher, who 
knew more of his master’s secrets than anyone but Holstein, and who, 
unlike that cantankerous intriguer, remained loyal throughout. En- 
couraged by his collaborator, who resided for long periods at Friedrichsruh 
and Varzin and sifted the materials, the Prince dictated reminiscences 
and reflections, sometimes spontaneously and sometimes in answer to 
questions, which Bucher sorted out into chapters. When the faithful 
old scribe, who suggested the title of the work, passed away in 1892, 
the foundations had been laid. In 1893 the first draft was printed, 
serving as a basis for the extensive revisions which continued till the 
end. 

The first two volumes, which were published directly after the 
author's death and end with the death of the Emperor Frederick, are 
of infinitely greater interest than the scolding supplement which could 
not appear till the Hohenzollern Empire had passed away. The narra- 
tive of his fall, which fills the slender third volume, is written with a 
pen of gall, and damages the writer more than the young ruler who was 
the object of his attack and who lived long enough to learn what 
Bismarck thought of him. Very different is the portrait of William I, 
“the real type of the Prussian officer,” painted with affectionate 
gratitude and essentially true to life. His brother, Frederick William IV, 
lost himself in medieval fancies, and his wife, a Weimar princess, is 
described as preferring Frenchmen and Englishmen to Germans. The 
Emperor Frederick is treated with respect. The Iron Chancellor was 
a good hater. Every statement of fact has to be verified, every judg- 
ment of men and events to be checked. In cases of notorious personal 
antagonism like Count Arnim, and of a competing ideology like the 
Empress Frederick, we are on our guard, but the author occasionally 
misrepresents himself. For instance, now that we have his despatches 
of the middle sixties, we discover that he was much less resolved on war 
with Austria than his memoirs assert. Looking back on his achievement 
it presented itself as the faultless and unhesitating execution of a 
grandiose architectural design. The real story is more empirical, for 
diplomacy, like campaigning, cannot foresee every twist of the road. 
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Bismarck was resolved to found the German Empire, but he had to feel 
his way and some of the steps which led to the goal only became clear 
as he advanced. The account of the Hohenzollern candidature in Spain, 
which led straight to the war of 1870, is thoroughly misleading, for we 
learn from the diaries of King Carol of Roumania and other sources 
that he planned the whole thing and knew perfectly well that he was 
playing with fire. In home affairs, about which he has less to say, he is 
at times equally disingenuous, for instance in his account of the 
Kulturkampf, which he presents as above all a defence of the state 
against Polish influences, and in regard to which he tendenciously 
exaggerates the influence of Falk, his Kultus-Minister. None of his 
colleagues except Roon counted in the formation and execution of 
policies. 

Now that the original authorities for the Bismarckian era are mostly 
in print, the value of the Gedanken und Erinnerungen is to be found 
less in the narrative of events, though the story of the three wars can 
never die, than in the revelation of the author’s personality and ideas. 
The book is strongest in foreign affairs, for Bismarck was before every- 
thing else a diplomatist. Germany, he declares again and again, must 
keep in with Russia, for German policy could not rest solely on the 
Austrian alliance. When he declared, after his third war, ‘ We are 
satiated,” he meant what he said. There is no trace of Pan-Germanism 
in his apologia, no coveting of his neighbour’s vineyard, no craving for 
colonies, no cult of Weltpolitik. When he had reached his goal of German 
unity the man of war became a pillar of peace. In a word he was a 
nationalist like Cavour, not an Imperialist. The great difference between 
the Iron Chancellor and his bungling successors is that he believed in 
the doctrine of limited liability and that they threw it to the winds. 
Readers who desire to study this fascinating work and to assess its 
value as historical evidence should begin with Fürst Bismarcks 
Gedanken und Erinnerungen, by Erich Marcks, the best of his biographers. 

G. P. Goocn. 
(To be continued.) 


THE PAKISTAN MOVEMENT. 


FEW years ago I heard the late Sir Mohamed Iqbal—the Indian 
Å sim savant—speak vehemently in a London hall. His theme 
was the solution of the British Indian problem. The only 
panacea he indicated was to divide the country into Muslim India and 
Hindu India. He thought that in a peninsula of more than 300 million 
people, where the ratio of Hindu and Muslim population was three to 
one, the frequent riots between the two communities were due more to 
religious and cultural differences than to constitutional issues. Most of 
his listeners disapproved. Meantime his argument had so convinced 
the younger generation of his Muslim co-religionists at Cambridge 
University that in August 1935 a Pakistan Movement was formally 
launched there. The Chowdhari Rahmat Ali was said to be its prime 
mover. Soon, however, the emissaries of the movement carried the 
message far and wide into India. The personality of Sir Mohamed 
Iqbal continued to inspire the partition idea. 
The introduction of the India Act in the same year, giving the then 
Hindu-controlled Indian Congress the right of provincial governance, 
afforded the Separatist movement.of Pakistan just that opportunity 
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which a smouldering fire needs from a whiff of air in order to become a 
blaze. The organised Muslim political body, the Muslim League, con- 
siderably vitalised under the leadership of Mr. Mohamed Ali Jinnah, 
took up the cause in earnest. Pakistan thenceforward was writ large 
upon the banner of the Muslim League ; so that, reiterating his former 
demands of partition, the President of the Muslim League emphasised 
in his annual address at Madras that the Indian Muslims were an inde- 
pendent nationality, and that any attempt to confuse the Muslim 
national and political identity with the rest of the. Indian population 
would be resisted. In his more recent pronouncement on the resignation 
of Mr. Gandhi from the presidency of the Higher Policy of the Congress, 
Mr. Jinnah has made a similar statement. 

This leader of the Indian Muslims argues that the bulk of over 
90 million or more of his co-religionists are not Indians in the sense 
that the Hindus are apt to think themselves to be. The chief difference 
in this regard is more clearly brought out by Dr. Syed Abdul Latif in 
his essay on The Muslim Problem of India. “ Ethnologically, India is 
not homogeneous; it is a congeries of races and cross-breeds.” He 
says further : “ But that alone would be no hindrance to the formation 
of a single nation, were the people at least culturally unified. That 
feature is also absent. Two great cultures, not to speak of others, subsist 
there side by side, inspired by two separate religions affecting almost 
every detail of life. The two religions—Islam and Hinduism—have 
evolved two entirely different social orders. One is monotheistic 
democracy which for the sake of uniting humanity brushes aside all 
barriers of colour and race and language, and takes little account of 
geographical limitations ; the other,.as we have seen, a graded and 
diversified caste system deeply rooted in symbolism. Indeed, Hinduism 
is not a single religion ; if we may so express it, it is a federation of 
religions or cultures, a social imperialism holding under its powerful 
grip, through its Brahmanic ritual, people standing at every stage of 
intellectual development, a social system where spirituality or philoso- 
phy or even philanthropy comes in only as a matter of individual 
religious experience, hardly calculated to react on the general spiritual 
or moral uplift of the entire society.” 

This racial and cultural disparity based upon religious observances 
in India has also been pointed out by Sir Theodore Morison, for he says 
in Political India: “ It is useless to enumerate the grounds of difference 
between Hindu and Muslim ; the only thing that matters is that they 
do in fact feel and think of themselves as separate peoples. In all dis- 
quisitions on nationality this is the only test which is found to cover all 
cases. If a certain body of persons think of themselves as one nation 
and are willing to endure tribulation and material losses in order to 
remain together, then they are one people ; if they cannot pass this 
acid test, they are not. Judged by this standard the Muslims of India 
are a nation.” 

It has been argued that Moulana Abul Kalam Azad—the present 
President of the Congress—being a Muslim provides sufficient proof 
of the fact that the Muslims are with the Congress also. The Muslim 
League, however, does not acknowledge the Moulana’s voice as the 
_ voice of Muslim India. One point, however, they have scored even 
from the statement of “ their brother who has gone astray.” It is 
contained in his book entitled India’s Choice. In his presidential address 
to the 1940 annual Session of the Congress he says : “|. , Whatever 
constitution is adopted for India there must be the fullest guarantees 
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in it for the rights and interests of minorities. The minorities should 
judge for themselves what safeguards are necessary for the protection 
of their rights and interests. The majority should not decide this. 
Therefore the decision in this respect must depend upon the consent of 
the minorities and not ona majority vote.” The Muslim League wishes 
to judge the Congress motives according to its President’s pronounce- 
ment and says that the Muslims, being a minority, have a right to 
propose guarantees: those are that their interests, both cultural and 
religious, lie in the direction of separating themselves from Hindu 
India; and frankly ask. why the Hindus should object to it, since 
their president says so already. 

But Anglo-Saxons, having grown used to the idea of the Church and 
the State being two distinct elements of human life, get frankly confused 
with the whole Hindu-Muslim tangle, and ask what politics have to do 
with religious cultures. The Muslims urge that that is just the crux of 
` the whole matter. Both Hindus and Muslims consider their religious 
cultures as synonymous with life. According to Dr. Abdul Latif, Islam 
is indivisible and there is nothing private which does not react on one’s 
public activity. “ One cannot lead a double life,” he adds, “ entirely 
segregating one side of it in the process of expression, whether in the 
field of literature, art or science, economics or politics, in one’s domestic 
surrounding or in the market-place. Culture (religious culture he means) 
is, therefore, cultivation of the mind or its manifestations in all the 
things which denote life, and the mind is moulded and shaped by its 
ideals. That truth holds in individual as in regard to group life.” Toa 
Muslim his religion is all embracing. 

Not very different are the Hindu sentiments. When Mr. Gandhi was 

asked as to what his motives in life were, he replied that “ the thing 
that leads us to do what we do.” His motives were purely religious. 
“ Purely religious! This was the question asked me,” he wrote in his 
Harijan Journal in 1938, “ by the late Mr. Montagu when I accom- 
panied a deputation which was purely political. ‘How have you, a 
social reformer,’ he exclaimed, ‘ found your way into this crowd? ’ 
My reply was that it was only an extension of my social activity. I 
could not be leading a religious life unless I identified myself with the 
whole of mankind, and that I could not do unless I took part in politics. 
The whole gamut of man’s activities to-day constitutes an indivisible 
whole. You cannot divide social, economic, political and purely religious 
work into watertight compartments. ...” From Yaravada he reiterated 
that he considered the separate electorates harmful not only to un- 
touchables, but for Hinduism. “‘ So far as Hinduism is concerned,” he 
clearly attested, “ separate electorates would simply vivisect and 
disrupt it.” 
Opinion is expressed in the same tune by Bhai Parmanand in his 
Message to Mahasabha ’—an organisation which is said to be 
associated with the extreme Hindu Communalism. He goes even 
further than Hindu spokesmen of Congress like Mr. Gandhi in the 
Hindu religious associations with Indian politics. “ The Congress idea 
for Hindu-Muslim Unity was an imaginary scheme,” he said ; “ it had 
been stated that Indians could achieve Swaraj through Hindu-Muslim 
Unity. That proclamation was the cause of their (the Hindus’) weak- 
ness. The English took up the same line and made an alliance with the 
Muslims. There is no chance of the two communities uniting at present 
. ., the only way was for the Hindus to unite, to grow strong... .” 

This and similar sentiments have seriously alarmed the Muslims of 
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India. Every Muslim, therefore, acutely feels in the words of Dr. 
Abdul Latif “ that the British Parliament has made a great mistake in 
devising for the country a form of government out of tune with the 
genius of its people, their history, tradition and social organisation. He 
feels that the constitution is framed on the assumption that India is a 
composite nation, which it is not and does not promise to be, so long as 
the Hindus and Muslims—the two leading and major nationalities of 
India—continue to remain divided into different social orders drawing 
direct inspiration in every detail of life from two fundamentally 
different religions and cultures. He feels that the new constitution will 
reduce the Muslims perpetually to the position of a helpless minority 
at the centre and in most of the British provinces, as well as in all but 
a few of the six hundred odd Indian States, and thereby deny them the 
opportunity of social and economic regeneration and of free and inde- 
pendent cultural development.” The religious character of the Indian 
political issue has been objectively examined by many British thinkers. 
The views of one of them is typical. He is Sir Hugh Macpherson, a dis- 
tinguished civil servant whose particular field of experience has been in 
the hotly contested Bengal, and who has no two thoughts about the 
matter when stating that the differences between Hindus and Muslims 
are essentially religious. ‘‘ They may be reinforced by historical tradi- 
tion, by political rivalries or economic contrasts, but for the great 
mass of the population it is the religious issue alone that counts.” 

This fear of being engulfed by the Hindu-ridden Congress, the 
Muslims hasten to explain, is so real that their community was warned 
of it as long ago as 1888, when their great political and educational 
leader Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, speaking at Meerut, advised his co- 
religionists to have nothing to do with the Bengalis: Bengalis because 
at that time the political agitation of the Congress was centred in 
Bengal. He not only discouraged the Muslims from joining the Con- 
gress but also availed himself of the opportunity of emphatically deny- 
ing that the Muslim opinion was pro-Congress. “If any Rais on his 
own inclination and opinion join them (Congress), we do not care a 
jot; by one man’s leaving us our crowd is not diminished. But this 
telling of lies that their men are landlords and Nawabs of such-and-such 
places and their attempt to give a false impression that the Moham- 
medans have joined them (Congress)—this is a most unwarrantable 
interference ‘with our nation.” It, too, ought to be noted here that 
Sir Syed considered his Muslim co-religionists as members of a Muslim 
nation as apart from the Hindu nation even in 1888; therefore, the 
present day Muslim Leaguers or promoters of Pakistan Movement 
assert that their now styling the Indian Muslims as a nation apart from 
Indian Hindus is. based on'no new theory. The Working Committee of 
the All India Muslim League in Section (2) of its resolution in September 
1940 placed on record the same fact. ‘‘ The League makes its position 
clear—that the Muslims of India are a nation by themselves and will 
exercise their right to self-determination, and that they alone are the- 
final judges and arbiters of their own future destiny.” The Committee 
further added its declaration that the partition of India is the only 
solution to the very difficult and very complex problem of India’s future 
constitution. 

Strength is given to the idea, according to the Muslim view, by the 
statement contained in the Report of the Joint Select Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform of 1934-5 from which the following is, 
quoted: “ India is inhabited by many races . . . often as distinct from 
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one another in origin, tradition and manner of life as are the nations of 
Europe. Two-thirds of its inhabitants profess Hinduism in one form or 
another as their religion ; over seventy millions are followers of Islam ; 
and the difference between the two is not only one of religion in the 
strict sense, but also of law and of culture. They may be said, indeed, 
to represent two distinct and separate civilisations.” Even Mr. Churchill 
in 1931 at the Albert Hall on Indian Affairs argued that between the 
two Indian communities “ the gulf is impassable. If you took the 
antagonisms of Catholics and Protestants and multiplied them ten-fold, 
you would not equal the division which separates these two races 
intermingled by scores of millions in the cities and plains of India.” 

Hence the Pakistan Movement, demanding to split India into two 
sections : a Muslim India and a Hindu India ; which, according to the 
Muslim version, could federate as independent national units with equal 
status as sovereign States. The Lahore meeting of the Muslim League 
in March 1940, therefore, accepting the proposal for Pakistan, deputed 
Sir Abdullah Haroon, an influential merchant of Karachi, to evolve its 
shape in a sub-committee. The formula produced is: “ To provide, 
without transfer of population, a separate homeland for the entire 
Muslim community, covering one-third of the total area of India, about 
six hundred thousand square miles.” The area claimed by the Muslims 
under the scheme would consist of the provinces of Sind, Beluchistan, 
the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, Delhi Province, some 
districts of the United Provinces, Bengal—excluding two districts, 
Assam, Hyderabad, Deccan, Kashmir and a few districts in Madras. 
Each of these areas would constitute separate units owing allegiance to 
one common region and Sovereign State. The latter could enter into 
treaties with similar Hindu States regarding matters of common 
concern ; and, if necessary, some federal form of arrangement could 
be devised to unite on a voluntary basis the different regional sovereign 
states of India, each being directly responsible to the British Govern- 
ment. 

IkBAL ALI SHAH. 


THE CRIMEA. 


F all the parts of the vast Eastern front, that which is most 
( ) emits to the mind of the English people and has a romantic 

ring is the Crimea, because it was the scene of our only European 
war in the Victorian age. Incidents of that war, the charges of the 
Light Brigade at Balaclava, and of the heavy cavalry at Inkerman, 
and the nursing of Florence Nightingale, which, to a later school of 
historians, became a favourite sally, were heroic memories of our 
ancestors. Compared with the vast area of the Union of Socialist and 
Soviet Republics, the peninsula, which is about the same size as 
Palestine or Holland, is a tiny appendage, something like Lundy 
Island is to Great Britain. But it was rich in history long before the 
war of the nineteenth century. It was colonised by the Greeks and was 
a part of the Byzantine Empire, conquered by Tartars and Poles, and 
till the end of the eighteenth century was under the rule of the Tartar 
Khans of Krim. Its harbour fortress, Sevastopol, still retains its Greek 
name, meaning the city of majesty, as does another harbour, where the 
English forces. landed in 1854, Eupatoria; and its old capital, 
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Bagchiserai, meaning the great palace, retains its Turkish name. More 
than any other part of Russia, it is to this day populated by a medley 
of races. At the same time it felt the full effect of the new social order 
of the Revolution ; its agriculture was standardised and its towns were 
industrialised in accordance with the Five-Year Plans. 

The writer visited the Crimea ten years ago, and came to Sevastopol 
from Odessa by sea. The Black Sea Fleet was in that spacious harbour, 
which resembles in its outline the great harbour of Malta. The most 
striking relic of the Crimean war is the panorama of the siege, a master- 
piece of scenic art, housed on the height of the Malakaff, which formed 
the centre of the Russian position. A constant stream of students and 
school children is taken round the panorama, and indoctrinated by the 
State guide. The stubbornness of the Russian resistance, of which the 
guides spoke, has been wonderfully reproduced in the campaigns of 
our day. Balaclava, to which one goes by an electric tram, is to-day 
completely rural and peaceful. The inlet of the sea and the village 
hallowed in English memory are like a Cornish cove. On the way to it 
we passed Government chicken farms and vineyards cultivated by 
Tartar “ collectives.” The principal part of the population of the 
peninsula is Tartar, and the Crimea is an autonomous Tartar territory. 
It is striking that the old Tartar script, which was Arabic, has been 
replaced since the Revolution by the Latin alphabet. So on the sign 
above the hairdresser’s shop, by the side of the Russian “ perrouck- 
macker ” (maker of wigs), you read the simple “ Berber,’’ which is so 
like our barber. The small scale of the war of the last century is brought 
home when one passes in less than an hour’s journey on the train the 
site of all the principal battles. 

From Sevastopol to the east and south a mountain range rising to 
5,000 feet stretches to the end of the peninsula, screening off the coast 
from the wintry blast, as the Maritime Alps screen off the French 
Riviera. It was on that eastern coast, at Yalta and Levadia, that the 
princes and nobles had their pleasure places. The mountains behind 
them, lovely with cypresses and vineyards, come down sheer to the sea. 
The palaces were used as homes of rest and convalescence for the workers 
and the peasants. The Crimea is one of the chief holiday places of the 
Union, and in the railway stations there were pictures of it with the 
legend, “ Come to the Crimea, the land of sunshine, fragrance and 
health, where gentle breezes give that strong grip on life feeling.” 

A low range parallel with that by the coast runs from Sevastopol to 
the centre of the peninsula, where the new capital of Simferopulo lies 
in a bowl of hills. North of the capital the country is a flat steppe, 
exposed to the rigours of the Russian winter. Simferopulo has become 
in recent years a large city of nearly 100,000 inhabitants. The old 
capital of the Tartars, Bagchiserai, nestling in the hills between it and 
Sevastopol, is-kept as a museum piece. It contains over thirty mosques 
and a famous palace of Queen Catherine, built in the old Turkish style, 
with haremliks and selamliks. A few new Government buildings in the 
German style and clubs, whose windows blazoned in red slogans the 
Communist maxims, gave an incongruous touch of modernity. But 
Simferopulo, on the other hand, was entirely modern. Ten years ago it 
was a bustling place ; for it was not only the centre of Government, but 
also of a large-scale enterprise of Jewish colonisation on the land which 
the Government promoted. From the capital to the Sea of Azov the 
country was well suited for the mechanised farming of wheat ; it was 
dotted partly with Jewish agricultural settlements, planted during the 
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last years, partly with neat German settlements which had been there 
for two centuries, and partly with the rougher Tartar villages. 

The Jews, indeed, have am historic association with the Crimea, which 
was in the Dark Ages the centre of the judaised kingdom of the Chasars. 
After the kingdom was destroyed by the Mongols, Jewish sectaries, 
the Karaites, remained in several of the towns ; and Jewish farmers, _ 
too, known as Crimchacks, whose language ‘has remained Tartar, 
maintained rural settlements. When, just a century ago, the liberal 
Czar Alexander I proposed a solution of the Jewish problem in his 
empire, a scheme was put forward for a Jewish concentration in the 
Crimean peninsula. Little came of it. A few Jewish villages were 
planted and that was all. Those villages were destroyed by Denikin in 
the counter-revolution after the last war. But when the Soviet Govern- 
ment tackled its problem of turning the Jews from middlemen to a 
productive element, the scheme of colonisation was revived ; and this 
time it was carried through with determination. The Government was 
helped by the principal American Jewish relief body, which formed a 
corporation with a capital of 10 million dollars, and which co-operated 
with the authorities, particularly in the provision of modern machinery 
and skilled direction for the settlers. An area of about a quarter of a 
million acres, lying between Eupatoria in the west and the town of 
Yonkoi on the isthmus dividing the Black Sea-from the Sea of Azov on 
‘the east, was allotted to the settlement. The Government gave the 
land, timber for the building of houses, transport for the settlers, and 
exemption, for a period, from taxation. It set up, also, a special 
department to organise Jewish agricultural and industrial development 
in the Crimea and also in the Ukraine. In a few years between six and 
seven thousand Jewish families, taken from the towns where they had 
been pedlars and little traders, were settled in the Crimea. They were,. 
indeed, only one-tenth part of all the Jews who were engaged in agricul-, 
ture, but they were distinguished by the compactness of their settlement. 
Many of the villages were organised as “ collectives.” A part of the 
settlers had been Zionist in sympathy ; small groups among them went 
out to Palestine, but some had to return because they were regarded by the 
Palestine Government as dangerous Communists. One of the villages 
had originally a Hebrew name, Tel-Hai, which has a counterpart in 
Palestine. But Hebrew names and Hebrew speaking were not en- 
couraged, and the settlement was re-called Voya Nova, which was the 
Esperanto translation. A substitute Jewish cultural life was encouraged 
. by making Yiddish an official language in this part of the Crimea, and 
the theatre in the capital was a Yiddish theatre. But it was the aim of 
the Communist authorities, Jewish and non-Jewish, to uproot the hold 
of the Jewish past. 

In that way the colonisation in the Crimea was a complete contrast 
with the Jewish settlement on the land in Palestine. Thé.one seeks to 
create a new life by suppressing the old, the other by association with 
historic memories. It was another contrast that the villages in the 
Crimea were altogether lacking in things of beauty. There were no 
flowers or trees in the gardens, no decoration in the club room ; every- 
thing was utilitarian or propagandist. 

Nevertheless, the experiment of Jewish colonisation had been well 
established before the outbreak of war. The Jewish population in the 
Crimea had risen to near 100,000. It was the third largest element, 
coming next to the Russians and Ukrainians, who numbered 180,000, 
and the Tartars, who numbered 140,000. The Jew had shown that he. 
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could make a successful and intelligent farmer, using mechanised 
instruments after a very short period of training. He enjoyed the 
atmosphere of genuine civil equality, and became upstanding ‘and 
confident. The Jewish settlements must have been swept away by the 
Nazi destruction, or by the execution of thé policy of the scorched earth. 
But the Jews in the Crimea, we may be sure, have played their full part 
in the resistance to the invader, and their settlements will be rebuilt. 
Norman BENTWICH. 


GREAT POETS AS A PART 
OF HISTORY. 


I 


T was not without significance that the Greeks counted “ History ” 
[= one of the Nine Muses. For it is Clio, even more than the 

professed historian, who evokes an image of the past, who makes 
the past “ live,” who makes us “ live ” in it. And surely this is the 
ultimate purpose of the study of history. When I have been nearing 
the end of The Ring and The Book, I have found myself involuntarily 
exclaiming that Browning, whatever his rank as a poet, is the greatest 
of historians. Here is the sudden realisation that “ I am there,” or 
perhaps even that “I have been here before”; the sense of what it 
“ felt like ” to be there. And in Keats, we find that Clio can obliterate 
Time itself ; in the grave opening strains of the famous Ode, the poet 
transforms a moment from the past into a thing eternal; and he 
rightly addresses the Greek vase, with its pictured incident from the 
woods of old Arcadia, as “ Sylvan Historian.” 

In the present article my aim is to present a view of the poet, not 
as a mere recorder of history ; not as occupying a position outside it, 
and from that position “ throwing light” on it; but as a part of 
history itself. The idea is easy of acceptance to modern minds ; for 
while the Greeks conceived history as the record of past events, we in 
modern times have come to regard it as meaning the events them- 
selves, The man Virgil and the things he wrote, thus regarded, are 
events. 

Where our modern conception is still inadequate, as I see it, is in 
its limitation to a particular kind of events. According to Lord Acton, 
no mean authority, the “ essential basis ” of history is “ the external 
course of public events.” And this has meant, in the practice of 
historians, at least up to very recent times, political and military 
events. In the past century, it is true, the conception has widened, 
and the ground which it covers has been extended some distance into 
the fields of ‘sociology and economics. But “ history ” proper is still 
regarded as something separate from the history of literature, for 
example, or the history of religion ; if these are referred to, it is in a 
subordinate or supplementary chapter, suggesting that they are not, 
strictly speaking, “ history.” Of such subjects as these it is assumed 
that separate “ histories ” should be written. This view appears to 
me far too narrow; and by its narrowness, distorting. J cannot 
confine history within such limits. History is the record of all that 
happened to man in the past. I crave for a more connected picture. 
I construct for myself a new scale of values. I place the history of 
thought and: feeling, in the order of importance, -above that of the 
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“external course of public events” ; accepting, as I cannot but 
accept, the view that man’s actions are determined primarily by his 
ideas and emotions, not by some iron necessity imposed on him from 
without. 

What seems to me most important is the influence of guiding or 
originating personalities; man’s efforts and achievements in the 
cultivation of his faculties, in the creation of works of art, and in the 
elaboration of social or group living. The last of these general headings 
includes, of course, in their due place, those political events which the 
existing practice of historians has accustomed us to regard as 
“history ’’—the organisation and inter-relation of communities, of 
states, and of empires. It includes also, in a strictly subordinate 
place, that mechanism, or outward shell, of civilisation which, to the 
popular mind, seems to constitute civilisation itself. But these things 
should be but parts of the general picture which, as I see it, the his- 
torian should present to us—a comprehensive picture, with all its 
proportions duly observed. We still await such a presentation. The 
separation between “ History ” on the one side and the history of 
“ Literature,” “ Social Life,” “ Art,” “ Religion,” or “ Philosophy ” 
on the other, ceases to have any meaning. All these departments of 
life, without exception, form part of the historic whole. 

In this historic whole, I suggest that a special place must be given 
to the poets who give us a comprehensive view of the Universe as 
they saw it—and, above all, to Virgil, Dante, Milton and Goethe.* 
We are not now judging the merits of their works from the aesthetic 
standpoint. We are not testing the truth of their words, nor estimating 
their value to ourselves personally. We are asking simply, what is 
their significance among the innumerable phenomena of the past ? 
I am not speaking here of their direct connection with “ external ” 
events. That is well known. I am speaking of deeper things. They 
created works which rank among the outstanding achievements of the 
human spirit; milestones, as it were, along the road whereby the 
Western mind came to be what we find it to-day ; high-water marks 
by which the achievements of others were measured ; models which 
stimulated the ambitions of posterity. They provided channels in 
which production, and the taste of readers, afterwards flowed. Their 
personalities impressed themselves on the imagination of Europe, and 
touched hidden springs of feeling, latent susceptibilities, which added 
to the emotional wealth of later times. 

What gives them their special place in history is rather the fact 
that they show us, not only this or that aspect of the life of an age, 
but its whole outlook on the world. The Aeneid, the Divine Comedy, 
Paradise Lost and Faust gather, as in a focus, the broad tendencies and 
general intellectual conditions of their respective ages. We learn 
from them the extent of the knowledge then possessed, and its limita- 
tions ; the point of view from which the chief problems of life were 
regarded ; the light in which both the past, and the future, appeared ; 
above all, the things which were then held to “ matter,” and those 
which were not. These poets are authentic voices speaking to us out 
of the past. Yet they are, at the same time, far from being mere 
mirrors or microcosms of their times. The view of life which they 
presented in a synthesis of their own—moulding and combining anew— 
became something different ; and even their contemporaries, though it 
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seemed to them familiar, were in reality learning something new. 
The greatness of such men consists in the fact that they were ahead 
of their time. They realised intensely its essential character ; they 
felt its melancholy weakness and pettiness; yet they felt its 
potentialities also. Consciously or unconsciously, they summoned it 
to rise to the height of its capacity. Often disregarded in their time, 
they came slowly into their kingdom, generations afterwards. They 
stand out among the guiding personalities of the past. 


II 


I take Virgil for my first example. I do not speak of the many points 
at which his life connects itself with “ external events ”—from the 
time when, at the age of about 30, he was evicted from his beloved 
farm near Mantua, to make way for one of the veterans whom Antony, 
after his victory over Brutus and Cassius at Philippi in 43 B.C., was 
settling on the land. I would. rather recall how in the Aeneid— 
though this does not by any means exhaust its significance—he becomes 
the spokesman of the ideas and emotions which lay behind the events— 
the real operative forces which inspired the policy of Augustus. He 
puts into words—purified and harmonised—the thoughts about politics 
which animated the leader, and which woke an answering chord in the 
minds of thousands of educated men. What he tells us is of high value, 
because the conception of a world-state—embracing, but not sup- 
pressing, all the peoples of the earth—was, not indeed the first, but 
certainly the greatest, of the political ideas given to the world by 
our Western civilisation. Compared with this the idea of a “ national ” 
state was a mushroom growth, arising from the peculiar conditions 
of the 15th century. 

Seen in the light of recent events—the horrors of the past 100 years 
of civil turmoil and degradation—the reasons for Virgil’s underlying 
political ideal become clear, even obvious. The things that seemed to 
him to matter were precisely the things which, in the past century, 
had been gradually lost, the things whose loss meant the decline of true 
civilisation. It is on what he conceives to be the essentials of civilisation 
that his mind constantly dwells. Among these, political order stands 
first. But it is not a political order founded on mere superiority of 
force ; now that peace is restored, there must be generosity instead of 
vengeance, reconciliation in place of perpetual enmity. This is the 
significance of the final reconciliation of the Trojans and Latins, after 
their long and savage war, in Book XII of the Aeneid. 

What makes for order, again, is not the mere will of a monarch, 
however disinterested, but the spirit of reverence for law. It is signifi- 
cant that Dante, who understood Virgil’s mind so well, chooses 
Justinian, who codified the Roman Law, as the representative figure 
of the Empire in Paradise. Man must recognise, too, the principle of 
steady, purposeful, constructive labour, of which the life of the Italian 
farmer is the type. And order depends, at bottom, on those particular 
virtues which meant most to the serious Roman—gvavitas, seriousness, 
and, above all, pietas, a sense of duty, a respect for observances, a 
reverence for the past, for the ancient loyalties and usages which are 
the growth of ages, and yet are so easily and quickly undermined. 
Aeneas’ loyalty to the duty.of founding the new state—a loyalty finally 
and completely realised, after weaknesses and lapses at first—is what 
Virgil intends to emphasise above all in his frequent use of the epithet 
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fius. The word evokes the mirth of schoolboys ; but we must have 
imagination enough to realise that, to Roman ears, it did not sound 
weak or uninteresting, still less comic. 

Virgil is constantly preoccupied with all that distinguishes the 
civilised from the crude and barbarous. In the Elysian Fields, side 
by side with the heroes and prophets, are the men who ~“ by the 
invention of the arts refined our life ?— 


Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes. 


It is impossible to translate excoluere by a single English word. It 
contains the ideas of tending a garden, of protecting, and of adorning, 
as well as that of refining. Colo, of course, is the word from which 
comes our modern expression “ culture.” The case js typical of the 
difficulty which baffles all translators of Virgil. 

When we come to the perennial problems of philosophy, we cannot 
claim that Virgil’s conception is representative of his age in the same 
degree as his conception of politics. It was doubtless shared by many 
of the Romans who faced such problems at all; it resembles that of 
Cicero ; but it is primarily his own slowly built-up conception of the 
world. We have to remember that the thinkers of Rome were in the 
first place moralists, not metaphysicians. Based on his passion for 
order, for law, for civilisation, his system embodied the stern ethics of 
Stoicism—more and more to become the real religion of Rome—but it 
went beyond ethics, and conceived the universe as penetrated by one 
divine spirit ; and individual souls as corrupted by their contact with 
matter, and then, after their life on earth, purified through long ages 
of purgatorial cleansing, till they entered upon life once more. Here we 
go back to purely Greek sources, to the influence of the Greek 
philosopher Panetius, and further back to Plato and Pindar, and to 
Pythagoras. Virgil’s earlier Epicureanism, which could never have 
satisfied his deep religious sense, may well have proved untenable 
during his close contact with public life, through Augustus and 
Mæcenas. 

Virgil’s personality, too, is a matter of history. His refined, gentle 
and retiring nature, combined with his wide culture and his intense 
seriousness, and embodied for ever in a consummate work of art, 
carried his influence through century after century ; in the Dark Ages 
he came to be regarded as one who became a Christian before Christ, 
and also as a potent magician ; innumerable legends sprung up around 
his name. But the real man could be recaptured, as long afterwards 
as the 13th century, by a poet like Dante, “ searching his volume ” 
with eager love— 

Vagliami il lungo studio e il grande amore 

Che m'ha fatto cercar lo tuo volume— 
and in Dante’s pages, Virgil lives again. If he meant so much to 
Dante, he must have meant something, at least, to hundreds of less 
famous thinkers. 


III 


Space requires that the other poets, referred to above, should be 
treated more shortly. How far were they spokesmen of the ideas of 
an age ? How far were they guiding personalities ? 

Dante had mastered, with an extraordinary degree of completeness, 
the whole field of knowledge accessible at the time. But this alone 
would not suffice to give him his unique place in history. Virgil’s 
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mastery of the knowledge of his time was probably not less complete. 
The difference is that the age of Dante itself, unlike Virgil’s—or indeéd 
Milton’s, or Goethe’s—possessed an intellectual synthesis, which 
rendered it more possible to speak for his age as well as for himself. 
The mind of Europe then moved within an accepted scheme of things— 
that of the Medieval Church. The scope and limits of its thought were 
laid down with a precision unknown to other ages; and, moreover, 
Dante was born in the century—the thirteenth—which was also the 
century of St. Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274). Aquinas, in his Summa 
Theologig, worked out, in a systematised form, an explanation of the 
world, and of human knowledge, which gained almost universal 
acceptance. Of all great poets, Dante is the most representative of 
his time. 

The Earth was then regarded as the centre of the Universe; it 
contained in itself both Hell and Purgatory; around it were the 
spheres of Air and Fire, then those of the Seven Planets, then that 
of the Fixed Stars, then the Primum Mobile; beyond that, the 
Empyrean, or Heaven, where there is neither Time nor Place. These 
are the walls of Dante’s world—in the arresting phrase of Lucretius, 
the fammantia moenia mundi. 

Dante makes an ineffaceable personal impression on every reader. 
He stands out above all poets by his high seriousness and his daring 
originality ; by his proud and defiant self-reliance, which disregards all 
literary models; by the decision, which affected the course of all 
subsequent literature, to discard the Latin language, and to be the 
first European to use the vernacular for a serious and ambitious poem. 
Moreover, in his moral judgments, and in his estimate of the importance 
of this or that individual, he follows no guide; he pronounces with 
absolute and unfettered independence—whether in the ruthless 
severity of his condemnation, or the discriminating insight of his praise. 

And what of Milton? This is not the place to write of the actual 
part which he played in the politics of the Commonwealth. It is a 
recognised part of history, in the accepted sense of that word. What 
I have in mind is the significance of his place in history as a poet ; 
though in truth it is only by a study of his stormy political years— 
including the period after 1660, when he was still in imminent danger 
of being treated as one of the Regicides—that we understand how the 
poet of Comus became the poet of Paradise Lost. Milton expressed 
the ideas and emotions of the Protestant world of his day, as opposed 
to the Catholic; the individualistic view of things, we might almost 
say, with its intense realisation of personal responsibility and personal 
dignity. We cannot forget, however, that the Catholic world, too, 
claimed the allegiance of millions, and had its own deep springs of 
emotion and action, towards which Milton’s attitude was one of 


mingled dislike and contempt. Paradise Lost, both in the religious. 


and the political ideas which inspire it, sums up the fundamental 
things that “ mattered ” in that Protestant world. 

Within that world, and above all in England, the influence of his 
personality has been lasting. It is no small matter that the spirit of 
Puritanism found its supreme expression in one who perpetuated it 
in its most persuasive shape ; whose mind dwelt naturally, not on its 
narrow or crabbed or fantastic elements, but on its solemn sense of 
being “ ever in the Great Taskmaster’s eye”; at the same time 
giving full value to culture, to science, to beauty, to the wisdom and 
eloquence of the ancient world. Wordsworth’s sonnet, “ Milton, 
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thou shouldst be living at this hour,” is only one among the many 
impassioned tributes to the magnetic power of his personal character 
in its combination with high artistic achievement. 

What, finally, of Goethe ? His achievement was, in the main, an 
individual and solitary achievement—a landmark in the story of the 
human spirit, a supreme example revealing unknown potentialities. 
If we ask how far he is representative of an age, the question must be 
answered in two different ways. If by “age” we mean the whole 
Modern Age—which we may date roughly from the French Revolution, 
through the times in which we now live, to an end we do not know—. 
then it may be said that he came nearer than any other man to com- 
bining, in a single work of art, those essential features which, as far 
as we can judge, differentiate it from the ages of Virgil, or of Dante, 
or of Milton. But this is a matter rather of the present time than of 
history. On the other hand, if we mean by “age” a more limited 
period, with more precise features, defined already by students of 
literature and sociology, we shall find much truth in the description 
sometimes given of Goethe, that he represents the enlightened 
Humanism of the 18th century. In so far as the description is true, 
it means that he represented a period which was past at the time of 
his highest and most characteristic production—a period in which he 
lived, indeed, for forty years, but which he also outlived by forty years. 
The description corresponds, none the less, with some of the most 
striking aspects of his achievement. Three of these may be men- 
tioned: (I) his eager curiosity for, and his desire to co-ordinate and 
comprehend, every form of human activity ; (2) his critical, but 
fundamentally Theist, attitude on religion ; and (3) his belief in an 
enlightened and benevolent autocracy, as being the best political ideal. 
The first recalls Diderot and the Encyclopedists ; the second, Voltaire 
(if we allow due weight to the garden-temple at Ferney, with its 
inscription Deo erexit Voltaire); the third, the rule of Joseph II of 
Austria. 

To the end, these retained their hold as guiding principles in all 
Goethe’s production. It is perhaps in the last that he is most representa- 
tive, for here his 18th century ideal was not displaced, even by his 
broad-minded and sympathetic understanding of wholly new political 
currents. It is clearly illustrated in the closing Act of Faust. Goethe 
is seeking for a means of symbolising the highest stage of develop- 
ment which Faust reaches in his earthly life. Faust, by far-sighted 
planning and dictatorial organising of labour, reclaims land from the 
sea ; and so builds up a basis for the life of a people—not free from the 
difficulties and dangers which form character, but capable of a truly 
free activity (tdtig-frei), and free from want. In the contemplation 
of this prospect, he can imagine that satisfaction with the moment— 
“ Oh, stay, thou art so fair ’—Verweile doch, du bist so schön !—which 
he had sought all his life in vain. 

When we contemplate the great poets as a part of history, we find 
that the Muse has still her part to play. For it is Clio who, in the 
persons of the poets, stimulates best the power of historical imagina- 
tion. La chose vue—so I have heard a historian describe the purpose 
of history. Yes, undoubtedly ; but the question is, what is la chose ? 
Not, surely, the vision of the “external event “Alfred and the 
Cakes; but the vision which consists in actually seeing what the 
men of a past age saw; in feeling as they felt. It is, above all, the 
realisation that things hang in the balance, that they may move this 
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way or that, that the future—the things we now know to have 
happened—represented, to men then living, little more than a bank 
of fog. The man who thinks that the past is a series of events which 
could not have happened otherwise does not know what it is to “ live ” 
in it. z 
CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 


THE FIGHT FOR HUMANITY. 


N his “ Human Situation ”—probably the most brilliant course of 
[ cittora Lectures ever delivered—Professor Macneile Dixon remarks 

that if he were asked, ‘‘ What in your opinion is the most marked 
change which has come over this country during your own lifetime ? ” 
he would answer, “ Beyond doubt the rapid growth and extension of 
humanitarianism. As religion has declined the gospel of humani- 
tarianism has part passu gained in strength and support. It is our 
new religion.” _ 

This was said before the war, and the movement Professor Dixon 
notices goes back, as we shall see, far beyond his lifetime. At the 
moment we have all the democratic nations—more humanitarian than 
ever—drawn up against the most brutal régime which has ever afflicted 
the continent of Europe We must fight, and fighting is no humane 
thing, in order that an aggressive and bestial tyranny be overthrown. 
It is a terrible contradiction and we propose to examine briefly how 
‘it has come about. Meanwhile we note that the challenge to their 
humanity has brought all the churches both here and in America into 
the battle line. They are inspired by the humane spirit and have nobly 
expressed it, here perhaps most forcibly by Cardinal Hinsley and in 
the United States by Dr. van Dusen. They speak for differing religious 
bodies but they are at one in the fight for humanity. Never before 
have the churches been so united and ardent. We must ask what this 
“humanity ” means of which Professor Dixon speaks.. It is clearly 
at the basis of religion if it is not equal to being a religion by itself. 

Humanity has two quite distinct meanings and Professor Dixon 
uses it only in the first. Whether humanity can become the object 
of a substantial and lasting religion depends rather on the second 
sense. In the first sense, as used frequently by Cicero and other 
classical writers, “ humanitas”’ is the quality which distinguishes a 
man; in the second sense, which is only being grasped in modern 
times, it stands for the whole of the human race past, present and 
future which has emerged from the lower forms of life. In the first 
sense, which is really the quality of pity, there has been, as Dixon 
tells us, an extraordinary development in modern times. Cruel things 
and thoughts which up to a hundred years ago were of common 
occurrence are now anathema to us. Up to that time human life was 
in practice of so little value that a large maiority of the children born 
died in infancy. We have now reduced the infant death-rate well 
below 20 in each thousand Innumerable societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to children and animals have come into being within the last 
hundred years. Cruel punishments are looked upon with horror, and 
many extreme people will extend their principle to abstention from 
war or even from taking the life of any animal except in self-defence or 
necessity. This wave of humanitarianism must not be dated only 
from Professor Dixon’s lifetime, though no doubt it has grown in 
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volume in that time. We should rather put back its beginning to the 
time of the French Revolution which, while it caused great horrors, 
was also contemporary with Wilberforce and a landmark of humane 
inspiration in a hundred ways. It is a curious thought that, while 
the spirit of love and pity is conspicuous in the Founder of Christianity, 
his principles were not put into wide use until the nineteenth century. 
In fact there are many who tell us that Christianity has only just begun 
its work. . During the nineteenth century this spirit grew and spread. 
Now it is one of the strongest links that bind the Allied nations against 
Germany, which has in recent years cultivated the spirit of anti- 
humanity and committed the many foul deeds of cruelty which make 
our blood run cold. 

There is also another side to this first sense of humanity which is 
very germane to the present crisis. Love and pity imply peace, and 
it was the steady pursuit of a peace policy which left us in 1938 so 
nearly at the mercy of an enemy who believed in force. The ideal 
of peace seems indeed incongruous with our fight for humanity. Yet, 
with all respect to the conscientious objector, it is clear historically 
that the world would be less united than it is had there not been wars 
in every part of it. We were united first by the fighting of the Romans 
with the Britons, then with Alfred’s fight against the Danes, and 
finally by the strong hand of William. Hence if we believe in our own 
country and enjoy its peace we should have no qualms about fighting 
for a noble cause. All nations have been built up by war. Our ideal 
of a peaceful world is, of course, by no means a new one. The Romans 
created what they called the pax Romana, and Hitler holds out 
hopes of a peaceful world when he has conquered all the nations in it. 
Peace, uniting all the peoples of the earth; is an ineradicable instinct. 
It will survive the inoculation of force and brutality in the German 
and Italian youth. $ 

The ideal of a united humanity containing national units of all size 
but at peace among themselves brings us to the second main sense 
of the word humanity. It stands for the whole of the human race, 
and this idea became current in the West at about the same time 
that the wave of humanity in the first sense began to flow. It was not 
really implied in the pax Romana, for in the first place that peace was 
imposed by force and in the second it only contained a fraction of the 
world as we now know it. Humanity in the fuller sense was certainly 
the ideal of the best men in the French Revolution and other Western 
lands at that time. Then came the stupendous revelation of Darwin 
that the human race was but a continuation of animal life going back 
to unknown time. Humanity was seen to be the crown of the animal 
kingdom in a way men had never realised before. Since then the 
study of that stem has been one of the most absorbing tasks of biology. 

Can humanity in this second sense become an object of worship or 
religion? It was not so meant by Professor Dixon, but it was meant 
by a great man whose name is now rarely mentioned—Auguste Comte, 
who was a contemporary of Darwin. Comte thought out a religion 
which was to be based entirely on science and human evolution. 
Humanity was to be worshipped, but that worship was to be directed 
only to those good forces in humanity which have brought the race 
higher in creation. There is a calendar of good and great men of 
every age and clime who have to our knowledge contributed to the 
advance. Their worship (culte) or respectful study should be a daily 
task. But when the question arose of worshipping humanity as the 
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equivalent of God, very few were found to follow. There is an Infinite 
behind the evolution of man and the whole universe. Comte did not 
deny this, but he felt that only by following the steps of those we 
knew would any further advance be made. However, the religion of 
humanity in the narrower sense is practically extinct and we are 
taking it up here on another plane. Life or creative evolution as a 
whole is now the grand object of our later: philosophers and. they see 
in mankind only one manifestation of its power. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the whole is only known to us through the human 
consciousness and in that sense we are the lords and masters of the 
universe. 

In the many thousand years of our ascent we have built up the 
whole scheme of morality, art, and science which is being endangered 
in this war. So far as we know these are purely human products and 
we, now alive, are the guardians of the treasures and standards of the 
past. In many ways these continue to grow even under the stress of 
war. But the war has let loose a flood of passion and destruction 
which it will take a generation to heal even if the conflict ends quickly 
and favourably. 

Why has this need for a fight for humanity come upon us? It is 
true, as Professor Dixon reminded us, that a religion of pity had 
spread over the West in his time and before. It is true that in the 
last two hundred years laws, humane laws, practices, and societies 
have multiplied more than in all the centuries before. Comte even 
anticipated that his religion of humanity would have triumphed before 
the end of the last century, with the five republics of the West, France, 
England, Germany, Spain and Italy knit together in brotherly unity 
and leading the world. The issue has been terribly different, and 
one needs to consider the contrary forces which have spoilt a century 
of hope, if such a time is ever to return. Some would lay the blame 

- entirely on Germany, but this would not be true to all the facts. A 
flood of greedy nationalism burst out at the end of the last century and 
Germany was worse infected by it than any other country. France and 
England had conquered colonial empires, while Germany, after 1871 
indisputably the strongest Power on the continent, had none. This 
was the chief source of the trouble—jealousy, instead of brotherly 
union. 

There were many things in our own colonial development and in 
that of the French which we should now reprobate. Such were the 
Opium wars in China; such, too, our imperialist actions in South 
Africa, above all the Jameson Raid. But two factors gave us the 
advantage which we still hold. We were a seafaring people, and, 
though not the first to cross the seas either to the East or the West, 
we were quickly on the trail of those who had done so. Above all we 
planted self-governing communities which have rallied to our support 
in the two great tests of this century, and in our treatment of subject 
people our methods have steadily improved. The French were our 
competitors in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Towards the 
end of the last century, when France and England had both large 
colonial possessions but Germany had none, was the time when a 
general accommodation should have been sought, and it is to the credit 
of Great Britain that Salisbury made many concessions to the Kaiser 
without attempting the world organisation which was needed. But 
the imperialist and nationalist spirit was too strong in Germany and 
the power of accommodation too weak both in England and France. 
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Neither Gladstone nor Salisbury seems to have thought of a permanent 
League of Nations at the time when it was most wanted and when the 
intellectual temper of the Western Democracies was most favourable. 
It is one of the great tragedies of history that, at the time when Comte’s 
Western ‘republic of five nations was being discussed, the nations 
themselves took no active part in promoting it and in the case of 
Germany violently opposed it. Napoleon III and Bismarck were the 
culprits in the mid-century when the temper was most favourable. 
But England cannot escape blame for having: attempted to keep out 
of Europe at that time instead of using her strongest power to bring 
the nations together. 
.  Germany’s aggressions in this century are so patent and the present 

case so hideous that there can be no question that we and our friends 
are fighting for humanity itself. Every quality of a humane man or 
state is flouted both in her own borders and the lands she is oppressing. 
The Atlantic Charter embodies the conditions in which nations can 
live together in peace. But the peace-lovers have to fight and defeat 
those who believe in force. The paradox is a cruel one, but we strain 
our eyes to see arising after the conflict a world in which humanity 
may attain the work, the qualities, the peace, predicted by the idealists 
a hundred years ago. Humanity must prevail. 

F. S. Marvin. 


CITIZENS’ ADVICE BUREAUX. 


g AN you help me, oh can you help me? ” said a pretty young 
( woman, with a darling little baby in her arms, as she rushed 
into the office of a C.A.B. in a London district. She was on the 
verge of tears and for a little while was not sufficiently composed to tell 
her tale. It was a sad but by no means unusual story. The wife of a 
soldier out East, she just couldn’t manage on her allowance, and was in 
debt to her landlord and to the hire-purchase people, who threatened 
her with legal proceedings. She was a Yorkshire girl of highly respect- 
able family, married to a Londoner, and had never before been in debt 
or financial difficulties of any kind. She had none of her own relatives 
in the South and she did not want her “ in-laws ” to know anything of 
her troubles. The secretary, a very understanding and sympathetic 
woman, won the girl’s confidence at once and elicited that ignorance of 
housekeeping and little knowledge of the value of money had led to a 
highly unsatisfactory state of affairs. She was able to assure the 
applicant that under various war-time regulations she could not be 
turned out of her flat nor deprived of her furniture. By a careful 
investigation of her budget, the young wife was able to realise that she 
could pay her rent’ regularly, keep up her instalments and yet feed 
herself and the baby properly. Her gratitude to the C.A.B. for “° putting 
her wise ’’ was touching, for she had feared her beloved soldier-husband 
would hear of her difficulties and foolishness, and be terribly worried. 
This case is typical of thousands which are being dealt with all over the 
country by that wonderful war-time organisation, the Citizens’ Advice 
Bureaux. 

On the outbreak of war these bureaux were established to give 
advice on problems arising directly out of the war. They had been 
planned in 1938 soon after the Munich Conference by the National 
Council of Social Service, which is the responsible body for and head- 
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quarters of the more than 1,000 bureaux now functioning all over 
the country. The branches of the Charity Organisation Society at 
once extended their activities to include the work of the C.A.B.s. In 
towns and districts where there are councils or societies engaged in the 
work of giving advicé no new organisation is required, and the C.A.B. 
is merely an extension of services already in working order. The 
Ministry of Health, recognising the value of these bureaux, gives a grant 
administeréd by the National Council of Social Service, while in many 
instances the local authority also gives financial support. But a con- 
siderable amount of the funds required to finance this constructive 
piece of war work is due to voluntary effort, while the majority of those 
working at the burgaux are voluntary social workers, many of whom are 
trained. 

The main, object gi the bureaux is to give advice and if necessary to 
show applicants where help can be obtained. The poorer folk and the 
working classes are often woefully ignorant of the many agencies that 
exist to help them, and the C.A.B. acts as a signpost and is, indeed, a 
clearing house directing people to the right place for their especial needs. 
It is not the duty of the C.A.B. to give relief, but advice, two distinct 
functions ; but in many cases the secretary at the C.A.B. is able to tell 
applicants where financial relief can be obtained. In addition, and 
perhaps primarily, the C.A.B. was to be a friendly place, where those 
in any difficulty or perplexity could come and discuss their problems 
- with the secretary, who needs to possess great sympathy and tact and 
to treat the often bewildered and harassed applicant with courtesy and 
understanding. 

The war necessarily brought in its train an immense number of new 
regulations and orders, often expressed in language quite above the 
comprehension of many of those to whom they applied. Instructions 
and restrictions of all kinds were issued in order to convert a nation 
from peace time to war time occupations, a mighty undertaking, which 
necessitated much explanation and simplification before the bulk of 
the population was able to understand the spate of leaflets that 
were required for their own safety and welfare. 

The urgent need for some place to which these perplexed citizens, 
men and women of all ages and social classes, could apply for advice 
and information was clearly and emphatically shown in the first 
weeks of the war when the newly opened C.A.B.s were thronged with 
callers. At first, owing to the belief that raids were imminent, questions 
of evacuation absorbed most of the attention of the secretaries. Parents 
had to be persuaded to send away their children; arrangements were 
on a colossal scale, for it was hoped that hundreds of thousands of boys 
and girls would be sent into safe areas. No praise could be too high for 
those who in the initial stages of the war dealt with this exodus of the 
population from the towns and cities, and the C.A.B.s, co-operating 
with other bodies, did their share in this great work. 

Problems concerned with the allowances of service men to their 
dependants, insurance and rent difficulties, hire-purchase payments, 
had at once to be dealt with, and the second year of war saw a prodigi- 
ous increase in the number of callers at the C.A.B.s. The internment of 
aliens and their possible release, the tracing of missing relatives in the 
occupied countries and in the internment camps, the practical daily 
problems of how to live on the small service pay ; the case of the bread- 
winner who had been interned or had removed to another district, 
hostel and lodging accommodation for younger workers transferred 
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from their homes to other parts of the country, brought new and 
complicated problems and required not only the exercise of sympathy 
and wise judgment, but great knowledge on the part of the secretaries 
of the many new Government regulations and of the agencies and 
organisations which could assist. 

The blitz in the autumn of 1940 in the larger towns and the raids 
all over the country bringing death and destruction in their van taxed 
the efforts of the C.A.B.s to their uttermost. In one East End bureau, 
the Toynbee Hall office, over 2,000 persons called and asked advice in 
September. Homeless people who had nowhere to go. crowded in ; 
food, clothing and financial assistance were required, and the applicants 
had immediately to be referred to the appropriate agencies. The older 
folk and the babies were at first the most difficult’classes to help. As 
time went on the Government, the local authorities-and the voluntary 
associations, such as the W.V.S., made arrangements for the évacuation 
of those from the bombed areas ; but still the C.A.B.s had their multi- 
plicity of questions, and in some instances workers from thé bureaux 
visited the shelters to give advice in the evenings. Food and clothes 
rationing, the War Damage Act, the Conscription of Women and a 
host of new regulations gave the bureaux more than enough to do. 
After two years of strenuous work, the value of the C.A.B.s was well 
known, though even now more publicity is required if all those who so 
sorely need advice in these terrible times can take advantage of the 
expert knowledge of these experienced and sympathetic men and women 
whose one object is to help those suffering from the effects of the 
war. 

Here are some of the varied questions and problems placed before 
the C.A.B.s. At one bureau in the course of the day’s work the secretary 
had to advise on the question of rent of a bombed house ; the difficult 
matter of a soldier’s extension of leave owing to wife’s illness ; a foreign 
old lady came weekly to pour out her life story and to lament having to 
leave a verminous house in which she had lived twenty years though 
a new home had been provided ; another old lady of 81 refused to move 
from a terribly raided street because she liked the shops and the 
neighbours, though most had been bombed out; one soldier just 
leaving for abroad worried beyond words about a mortgage, another 
about part-payment of furniture—both referred to the Poor Man’s 
Lawyer for free legal advice. How to send a message to relatives in 
Rumania ; a parcel to a prisoner of war ; how to get cheap fares for 
visits to evacuated children ; how to find a home out of London for a 
semi-blind old man—all were sympathetically dealt with by an expert 
secretary who seemed to be a veritable encyclopedia. 

At another C.A.B. the flow of callers never ceased. Many new 
problems connected with the war had to be dealt with—the War 
Damage Act and liabilities in regard to financial commitments of 
various kinds; the signing of forms provided much work for the 
office staff while delicate questions relating to separation orders called 
for tact and worldly wisdom. In one case husband and wife were sitting 
in different rooms at the same time, each wanting to tell his or her side 
of the story separately and under the seal of secrecy. 

Tragedy and comedy follow one another closely. Tragic stories 
were told by refugees from the conquered countries who wanted to get 
into touch with their relatives left behind from whom they had not 
heard since the outbreak of war. The C.A.B. works in connection with 
the Red Cross scheme for transmitting messages, and though probably 
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some such messages never reached their destination, undoubtedly the 
majority did, to the unspeakable joy of the senders and recipients. 

‘ One day two Canadian soldiers called to ask us,” said the secretary 
at one C.A.B., “if we could produce two nice girls for them to take 
about,” adding they must be “ really nice girls; not any old girls! ” 
Through. the ‘Y.W.C,A. two such girls materialised. A very bashful 
looking man came in’ and without a word pushed a piece of paper across 
the table. On it was written “ Age 40, ugly, teetotal, but not total 
abstainer.” . The secretary, quick to realise the situation, told the 
applicant ‘the .C.A.B. was not a matrimonial agency and sadly the 
visitor turned away. There are not many problems the office cannot 
solve, but this-was, certainly one of them. Humour in the office shelter 
was shown in the retort of a working man to a pal who observed, during 
a very heavy and continuous raid, “ They no longer come in waves.” 
“ No,” Said the other, “ this isn’t a wave, it’s a‘ perm.’ ” 

A sad case was that of the little girl of two, the only child of adoring 
young parents, who kept her with them till they were actually bombed 
out of their home and then she was evacuated. However, they brought 
her back to London from a most happy home in the country, and once 

again the child suffered from a severe raid and has been in hospital 
ever since. Much is being done by the C.A.B.s to persuade parents to 
evacuate their children, and often the sympathetic appeal to all that 
is best in the father and mother is successful where the Government 
pressure had had no effect. The widower sergeant, with five young 
children whom he wanted, if possible, to remain together, necessitated 
much correspondence and many interviews before a generous-hearted 
lady in the country was found who was willing to take the whole 
batch, and the father returned to his unit rejoicing. And the poor old 
bombed-out conjuror and his wife—not a stick of furniture, and only 
the shabby clothes they stood up in, no relatives, no friends able to 
help them, so amusing and bright in spite of their utter distress. A 
good home in the country materialised, and they write to the secretary 
of their happy fortune in finding kind friends. Case after case tells of 
the excellent work of the C.A.B. No problem is too great and none too 
insignificant for the secretaries to tackle. A few applicants are extremely 
difficult to help, mostly the very old and infirm for whom homes are 
badly needed. There are still not nearly enough residential homes for 
the under-fives, whose mothers must go out to work in dangerous 
areas. 

New Acts of Parliament, new regulations and instructions to meet 
the ever-changing life of the citizen to-day demand the most up-to-date 
information on the part of the secretaries. For this purpose the 
National Council of Social Service publishes at regular intervals, for 
the use of the C.A.B.s, a series of Citizens’ Advice Notes, compiled in 
close collaboration with the Government Departments, summarising 
in non-technical language the most recent legislation, etc., which 
affects the civilian population. 

Two years of war have proved the immense value of the Citizens’ 
Advice Bureaux to a great many people. Not only the working class 
but the middle class also have only too gladly availed themselves of 
their services all over the country. They have been of the greatest 
benefit to men and women who have lost their home, their work, or 
their income ; who have been called up for service, ignorant of how to 
deal with the many problems that conscription brought with it and 
unable to cope with the new way of life that war required. Bewildered, 
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harassed and often despairing, they knew not where to turn.for informa- 
tion and advice. But now they gladly visit the C.A.B.s, realising that 
there they will find well-informed, expert, practical and sympathetic 
persons whose one object is to help and who are willing to discuss their 
individual and family problems as a friend would. 

The need for such admirable centres of information will still exist 
in the days of peace, especially immediately after :the. war when the 
problems affecting our people may probably be even more difficult of 
solution than those during the war. The separation of husbands and 
wives, parents and children, the dislocation of ordinary life, owing to 
the return of the men of the fighting services ; the unemployment due 
to the closing of factories ; the housing question, more formidable than 
ever before ; compensation for war damage ; advice on the education 
and training of those on whom the New World so largely depends for 
progress, idealism, humanity—what problems for post-war England! 
Among the many agencies which will help in the creation of a finer 
England must surely be the C.A.B.s, with their staff of experienced 
workers who have been able to benefit countless men and women 
without a suspicion of patronage or charity. May they continue their 
excellent work in Peace as in War! 

FLORENCE B. Low. 


BEETHOVEN, THE MAN. 


N these days of destruction, when the world is threatened by the 
[power of hell, we think of a man who was born 170 years ago. He 

was called Ludwig van Beethoven. To-day the places of his life and 
work are in the hands of the barbarians. They still play his works, they 
have even the impudence to sing his “ Lied an die Freude,” originally 
called ‘‘ Ode to Liberty ” (Lied an die Freiheit), by Schiller, but they 
insolently stole his works, as they stole and plundered men, towns, 
provinces and states. Of all the great masters of the German past Beet- 
hoven is the one who would never have made his peace with to-day’s 
usurpers : every word he spoke, every line he wrote, every work he 
created gives proof of it. Many books have been written about Beet- 
hoven the composer, and quite rightly so ; for he was the creator of a 
new, the modern, musical style. Besides, he was physiologically a 
miracle. Of the fifty-seven years of his life he spent half, the decisive 
years of his work, in deafness. His work is the greatest symbol for the 
triumph of genius over physical disabilities. But this victory was only 
possible because he was a fighter. And therefore we want to speak 
to-day, amidst the huge struggle mankind is waging for its existence, 
its liberty, its dignity, of Beethoven the fighter. 

His youth, nay his childhood, had been a fight. He was the son of a 
degenerate, a drunkard who in his delirium beat his wife and children. 
The four-year old boy was forced by his father to practise for whole 
days and nights. Music was literally knocked into him. The father, 
who was a musician at the court of the Elector, educated his son, in 
whom he divined musical genius, by thrashings and force to be a 
Wunderkind, an infant prodigy. He felt that his own days as a musician 
were numbered ; he was afraid that one day, after a drunken bout, he 
would get the sack. Then Ludwig should support the family and take 
his place at the court of his lord. The child accepted this burdensome 
heritage: he had no choice. In the years when other children know 
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only the happiness of play Ludwig knew only the curse of playing, 
playing the piano, the violin, the organ. We cannot imagine the boy 
smiling ; from his early days he was haunted by the nightmare of work, 
` by the menace that his father would become an invalid and he himself 
would have to be-the supporter of his family. This enormous responsi- 
bility, unalleviated by any religious notions, was a heavy burden on 
his early life; it also darkened his last days when he who had been 
educated in the galley of this responsibility had to devote all his strength 
to another unworthy member of his family, his nephew, in obedience to 
the tradition of his tragic youth. ` a 

It is an idle question how. Beethoven would have developed if he had 
had a childhood“and: youth free from care, like Bach, Goethe, Mozart. 
Would he still‘Have obeyed the categorical imperative of responsibility ? 
Or would he have shaped his life more freely, lightly, merrily ? Perhaps 
his fighting nature would have sought other objects. Perhaps his genius 
would. have developed in other fields. Perhaps he would have been 
stunted in his development for want of challenge. Who knows ? 

Beethoven was self-taught. He had not only a bad childhood but a 
bad education. Yet with the whole of his heroic will he worked all his 
life, learning, educating himself. He learned languages; he knew 
enough Greek, Latin, Italian, French, English, to read the works of his 
beloved classics in the original. He collected enough political informa- 
tion to ‘form his own judgment, to take sides. When we consider the 
political ignorance of his contemporaries, the political apathy which 
characterised so many illustrious persons of that time, we are astonished 
and impressed by the sureness of his instinct and the clearness of his 
political vision. He was a democrat, a friend of the people, at a time 
when the leading men of his country still laboured under the belief and 
superstition of theocracy and feudalism. With the exception perhaps 
of Georg Forster, he was the only German of his time who not only felt 
the significance of the French Revolution as a supernational event but 
actively experienced it. 

At an age of thirty-two Beethoven left his native town of Bonn to go 
to Vienna. His grandfather Johann who had come from his home at 
Antwerp to Bonn at twenty-two died as early as 1773 ; the mother, the 
daughter of a cook and, by a former marriage, widow of a valet, died 
from consumption in 1787; the father, a musician and tenor in the 
service of the Elector Max Friedrich, died in 1792. Ludwig had his first 
instruction from him. At thirteen he left school. Four years later, 
during which time he had served at court as a cymbalist and organist, 
he went to Vienna for a year to study with Mozart. At his second and 
final stay in Vienna he studied with Haydn, Schenk, Albrechtsberger, 
Salieri. 

In 1795 the young man appeared in public for the first time, as a 
player and interpreter of his first piano concerto and the composer of 
piano trios and piano sonatas which he had dedicated to Haydn. He 
won a circle of friends, patrons and pupils, extended his connections by 
journeys to Prague and Berlin, and took up his permanent residence in 
Vienna. During the thirty-five years there he changed his lodgings 
over thirty times. He suffered almost continually from the miseries of 
his outwardly ill-regulated life. Housekeepers and servants stole from 
him and deceived him, curious or noisy neighbours drove him away. 
He changed his lodgings between the city and the country. around 
Vienna, the Wiener Wald, sometimes spending a week farther 
away with friends or princes. “ Beethoven is unfortunately a wholly 
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unrestrained personality,” declared Goethe. “‘ Heisnot wrong in thinking 
the world detestable, but does not, by doing so, make it more enjoyable 
for himself or others. But he is to be excused and pitied, as he is losing 
his hearing.” This was in 1812 when Goethe met Beethoven in Teplitz 
and was shocked by his democratic behaviour towards the Court. 
Since then he neither. mentioned his name nor-allowed it to be men- 
tioned. But when in 1830 the young Mendelssohn played to him the 
Fifth Symphony on the piano, Goethe said in astonishment; “ That 
is grandiose, very grand, quite extravagant ; it makes you afraid that 
the house might fall to pieces; and when the whole orchestra plays, 
it...” Nothing is more significant for the character of these two 
epochs which cut across the lives of the two greatest: contemporaries— 
the conservative Goethe who is afraid that the house might fall to 
pieces and the modern Beethoven who roused the Olympian from his 
repose. 

It took Beethoven seven years to write his first five Symphonies At 
the turn of the century, about 1800, the first had appeared; then 
almost every year in succession the following, including the Eroica 
which he had at first dedicated to Bonaparte, later on to.the memory 
of a great man. At this time he wrote also his only opera, Fidelio. 
The next three symphonies appeared during the following seven years. 
The Vienna Congress brought him many honours; he wrote much 
occasional music which at last made him really popular, the Battle- 
Symphony Wellington's Victory, the chorus Germania’s Rebirth, the 
cantata Glorious Moment with the chorus “It is finished ” on the 
occasion of the taking of Paris in 1815. But the Missa Solemnis, finished 
in 1820, found no more than seven subscribers of whom not one was a 
musician : Goethe and Cherubini had not even answered the invitation. 
In 1824 he finished the Ninth, his last, Symphony. During the last 
three years of his life he worked, ill and miserable, at his last string- 
quartets. Then the illness—various inflammations of the gall, liver, and 
kidneys—became steadily worse, being wrongly treated and neglected 
by his relations and doctors. After five operations he died on March 
26, 1827, during a thunderstorm. In his last letter he thanks his 
friends in England for their present (1,000 Gulden) which the London 
Philharmonic Society had sent him on March 1st and which alleviated 
his suffering. “‘ May heaven soon restore my health, and I shall show 
the generous Englishmen how much I appreciate their sympathy with 
my sad fate.” 

The life of the great composer, certainly the greatest of our age, 
which began in 1789, must have also for the layman a mysterious and 
extraordinary meaning. Beethoven specialists speak generally of three 
periods in his life. The first, stretching from 1785 till 1802, comprising 
his earliest compositions, including the ten works without opus numbers 
which were written in Bonn, but including also the six string-quartets 
op. 18, the Septet op. 20, the first sonatas till the Pathétique, and the 
piano trios. The second period, from 1802 till 1811, comprehends most 
of the piano sonatas, the first six symphonies, the Kreutzer Sonata for 
piano and violin, the string quartets op. 59, Fidelzo, and the Archduke 
Trio op. 97. The third comprises the last three symphonies, the Missa 
Solemnis, the last three piano sonatas and the last four string quartets. 
Someone has called these three periods those of imitation, externalisa- 
tion, and reflection. 

For those who approach Beethoven’s work without musical training 
and pre-suppositions and who do not forget the man in the musician, 
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another formula would perhaps be more suitable—the division of his 
life and work by his most personal-and characteristic document, the 
so-called Heiligenstadt Testament, written on October 6th, 1802; in 
which he at last confesses the long and shamefacedly hidden secret, his 
deafness. He thinks, amidst the preliminary work for the Eroica, that 
his life is at an end, because his work must be at an end, as he can no 
longer hear.-, We know nothing about those decisive weeks when he 
found. his way back to life, to his work, tothe world. In any case we 
see a younger, gayer, almost jovial Beethoven, one who cares for his 
‘appearance, wears fashionable clothes and a monocle. He goes a-wooing, 
gets engaged to an.old friend of his, Therese Brunswick, and enjoys life. 
But the enjoyment is soon merged into shadow and darkness ; as we 
discover in the music of this period, the Funeral March of the Eroica, 
parts of the Appassionata, dedicated to his fiancée, the “ immortal 
beloved,” the dramatic rondo of the Waldstein Sonata. 

Perhaps this period is the key to his life and work. A young man, 
depressed by a terrible childhood, comes to the metropolis of the 
Empire, poor, starving, beaten, a sort of lackey. He has success, 
creates, finds friends ; the revolution of which he expects the enrich- 
ment and liberation of mankind is spreading. At this moment he, the 
creator of sounds, discovers that he is growing more and more incapable 
of hearing them. He resolves to die, as he has often confessed later on, 
and makes his will. An experience gives him new courage. He writes: 
“ I shall thrust my hand into the jaws of fate, it shall not wholly press 
me down.” He falls in love and gets engaged. He continues his work, 
as a deaf, sick man who is quickly growing old and who knows that he 
has not yet said all he has to say. Three years before his death he writes 
to Schott, on September 17th, 1824: “ Apollo and the muses will not 
yet suffer me to be delivered to the museum of bones, for I still owe them 
very much which I have to leave before my departure to the Elysian 
fields which the spirit is whispering to me and bidding me to complete. 
I seem hardly to have written a few notes! ” This when he was writing 
his last quartets, which his contemporaries regarded as unperformable! 

Beethoven was a fighter, not only an artist. He was not of the kin 
of the mature Bach, nor of that of the man of the world, Handel, nor 
of that of the early deceased and early perfect; Purcell, Mozart, 
Schubert. No other composer could have written these words: “I 
know no other merits of a man than those which cause him to be 
counted among the élite.” He was striving all his life to be one of those 
“ better men ” and to prove himself as such; from no other artist’s life 
and work emanates such ethical power, such moral fire. Bettina, who 
was something more than a mere eccentric blue-stocking, wrote to 
Goethe : “ No emperor and no king has such consciousness of his might 
and that all power emanates from him as this Beethoven. When I saw 
him I forgot the whole world. I am not mistaken when I say what 
to-day nobody understands and believes, that he is far ahead of the 
education of all mankind.” 

The man who in his youth, disturbed by the loud conversation of 
some aristocrats, left a company to which he was to play with the 
words: “ I do not play for such swine! ” and the old man who three 
years before his death met a friend whose little child he kissed with 
the words: “ You are a lucky man! ” and ran away with tears in his 
eyes—are one. His life was directed by the motto: “ Art is not 
enough! ” And this motto he not only thought and preached ; he lived 
it. Therefore his name is a symbol, therefore his picture can be found 
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in palaces and cottages, because the men in the palaces and cottages 
felt that he was more than a great composer. - a 

In truth, Beethoven, the man, is the gigantic simile of our life. At 
that time also the world was chaotic, breaking up, -in. fermentation. 
The men who had gone out with the battle-cry “ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity ” to conquer a world, had failed in the end. The powers 
of the past had reunited with those of the future ; they had concluded 
a rotten peace ; princes, emperors, kings and bankers governed again 
a newly enslaved world.. It was peace again, but a rotten peace. Not 
man ruled, but the machine, the bureaucrat, the reactionary. ‘And after 
one and a half centuries of a twilight of democracy and reaction a total 
night of brutal robbery, murder, and violence seems to set in to-day. 
But as man, although his ears have got accustomed to misery and 
shame, is still able with those same ears to hear the holy sounds of the 
Eroica, the Symphony of Fate, the Choral Symphony, and to gather 
fresh courage from those immortal chords, so mankind will rise again 
when it will grasp, understand, and realise Beethoven’s, the man’s 
bequest. It consists of four words. When a friend of Beethoven’s, 
depressed by misfortune and downhearted, began in Beethoven’s 
presence to pray to God, he called out: “ O man, help yourself! ” 

Fritz Gross. 
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SCORCHED EARTH. 


HE United States normally manufactures about 5 million motor 

| cars a year. During 1942 she will produce no motor cars for 
private use, but will concentrate on producing 60,000 aircraft, 
45,000 tanks, 20,000 anti-aircraft guns and 8 million tons of shipping ; 
not for private use either. The United States normally uses about 
three-quarters of the world’s entire production of rubber. She now 
faces a prospective shortage of rubber, while the retreating British 
Army in Malaya is burning thousands of tons of rubber on some of the 
best plantations of the world to prevent the stocks from falling into 
Japanese hands. The “ revolution of destruction ” as the process has 
been called has for its main object the prevention of anybody in the 
world from having anything at all. The Devil, however, is having the 
time of his life. For sheer strategy the Devil could beat Hitler and 
Stalin put together before either of them realised what had hit them. For 
instance, the moment the war in Europe seemed as good as over as a 
result of Russia’s historic and crushing victory over the German army, 
the Devil put up Japan to give the war a whole new lease of life and 
enabled Hitler to hope against hope as the British and American 
preserves of rubber, oil and tin in the Pacific looked as if they might 
pass into Japanese hands. Similarly, when Germany was on top of the 
world and it looked as if nothing on earth could save Britain from 
defeat, the Devil made Hitler commit what Churchill has called one of 
the greatest blunders of all history by invading Russia ; so Britain was 
saved to fight another day. War is one of the Devil’s specialities. God’s 
ultimate victory is certain, not only because God is ultimately in 
control of His universe, but because the more rope we give to the 
Devil the more certain it is that the Devil will hang himself. 
There comes a point when we all realise that killing each other, 
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maiming each other, starving each other, is not so sensible as helping 
each other to live and prosper. That realisation in itself puts the Devil 
to flight. True, it takes the world a long time to see what is obvious. 

As the war’s havoc, however, ploughs through its third year, there does 
grow, slowly as it may be, at any rate in Europe, “the cradle of 
civilisation,” a conviction that no direct good can be expected from an 
elementary. denial of common sense in the general behaviour. Probably 
not many Europeans in their hearts feel anything but sympathy with 
the Pope’s Christmas Allocution about what he called “the heavy 
nightmare of an evil which is tearing humanity for the third year in 
succession.” “But,:the bewildered people ask, is there any reason to 
expect that war-weariness (in its wide and literal sense) will provoke 
any more satisfactory reaction now than the like feeling provoked in 
1918? They point out that in the middle of January 1942 there met in 
London what:was called an Allied Council, representative of the 
countries that had been overrun by Hitler’s armies, for the purpose of 
preparing punishment for those Germans who had.committed atrocities 
upon ‘the civilian populations. They remind us that in a somewhat 
similar spirit a quarter of a century ago we all talked about hanging 
the Kaiser. We neither hanged the Kaiser, nor should have achieved 
any useful purpose if we had. Shall we hang Hitler, and if we do, cut 
bono? Such a question is to be considered in a quasi-judicial assembly 
of Hitler’s victims meeting in London. The Russian Government in a 
Note dated January 6th, 1942, circularised to those other Governments 
with whom it was in diplomatic relationship a frightful dossier of evi- 
dence about the atrocities that had been committed by the Germans in 
those Russian territories now recovered by the Russian armies. Mr. 
Molotov, in that Note, announced.his Government’s determination to 
exact full retribution from “ the Hitlerite Government of Germany ” 
for the crimes committed, and no one doubted that, if Russia had her 
way, Hitler would indubitably be hanged. The Russian Government 
announced formally that “ they will never forget, nor will they ever 
forgive, these crimes.” 

For English people, who have not yet experienced the horrors of an 
unbridled and unprincipled invading army, such as the German army 
beyond honest controversy has proved itself to have been in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Greece and Russia alike, are hardly 
competent to express an opinion on the revengeful quality of Stalin’s 
purpose. The Archbishop of Canterbury has differentiated between 
revenge and retribution. “ Talk of retribution,” he said in a trans- 
Atlantic broadcast on January 7th, “ which haslatély become prominent, 
must be carefully distinguished from vengeance.” He defined vengeance 


as “ the infliction of loss or pain for the satisfaction of the injured’ ° 


person,” and retribution as “ the infliction of loss or pain for the 
vindication of justice.” The Archbishop is undoubtedly right to issue 
such a warning. To the minds of many people, however, who are old 
enough to have experienced both the last and the present war, there is 
something of practical interest on a lower level in the current talk of 
vengeance. It is not merely that we most of us in our hearts hope that 
Germany will be beaten, and badly beaten. There is more in it than 
that. After all it is a theological commonplace that we must all pay 
the penalty for our sins. It would, no doubt, be preposterous to talk 
theology to a victorious German army engaged in drunken loot and 
rapine in a newly ‘conquered country. When human nature sinks to 
its depths—such depths as no wild animal could ever plumb—it shuts 
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itself off temporarily from the Grace of God, and is impervious to com- 
mon sense, reason and theology alike. But no man, no nation, no 
leader can escape the results that follow from causes. l 

It is indubitably true on the evidence of the past half-century that 
the German people, for all their good qualities, are susceptible in a 
greater degree than most people to misdirection. Their famous 
patriotism, their disciplined pride in race, have become, under mis- 
direction, one of the outstanding evils of our time. The good Germans 
too readily sink to the lẹvel of the bad Germans. Itis therefore arguable 
that a severely practical purpose would be served if the German people 
were “ punished.” Human nature being what it is, the world being as 
young as it is, it is a bad thing that the German people should them- 
selves escape the sort of horror they are led periodically to inflict upon 
their neighbours. In the last war no battle was fought on German soil. 
Though Germany was beaten, she escaped all the horrors such as she 
had inflicted upon Belgium and France. There is little room for reason- 
able doubt that if Germany had had her physically devastated districts 
in the last war (as had France) Hitler would have been.the less able to 
marshal the German people into another warlike adventure. The 
inflationary financial collapse of 1923, though directly resulting from 
Germany’s defeat, and bad as were the sufferings it inflicted upon the 
German people, could not be compared in horror with the fate of 
French and Belgian men, women and children under the German 
military invasion. There is, in short, a case for not repeating the 
blunder of 1918 whereby the German people, by merely dismissing the 
Kaiser and staging a revolution, were allowed to escape the worst 
consequences of the war they had done as much as (and more than) 
any other people to bring about. That they did suffer cannot be denied. 
They suffered from a prolongation of the blockade after the armistice, 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s appeal for the sending of relief being ignored 
by those who at that time conducted Allied policy. They suffered, too, 
in other ways. But they dodged the worst calamity of war devastation. 
Will they dodge it again? Apart from bombing, the German people 
have again in this war so far escaped the sort of agony they have 
inflicted on others. No tanks have yet ploughed through their country- 
side, no scorched earth has yet destroyed their homes, tainted their 
water supply, plunged them in disease and want. They have not yet 
been bombed in their cities to anything like the extent of devastation they 
themselves have inflicted upon Poland, Jugoslavia, Holland, and Britain. 

It is a tenable theory that this war will end when all the belligerents 
have borne their due share of the suffering that justly results from the 
general folly and sin. Among the Great Powers, France, Britain and 
Russia have already suffered—at the hands of Germany. Germany hasnot 
suffered in anything like a comparable measure, yet. But it looks as 
if their tide of suffering has begun to flow from the eastern’ front. The 
Russians are not the people to temper the wind. May not such a fate 
be essentially conformable with what we know to be the moral law of 
‘cause and effect? Nor have Japan and the United States yet suffered. 
They will. When they have, the war will be as good as over, and the 
Devil himself will be powerless to keep it going. Is it, however, true to 
say that Britain has yet suffered? The continuous bombing of the 
winter of 1940-1, when air superiority gave to the German bombers an 
almost leisurely precision in the hellish wounds they inflicted upon an 
almost defenceless civilian population, may. surely count as contri- 
butory to the British share of the general punishment that is due. 
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Germany’ s share ought clearly to be not less than the average. No one 
in his senses regards war guilt as an exclusively German burden. But 
equally no.one with a sense of proportion denies that Germany’s satanic 
efficiency ‘in the technique of war has made of Germany the most 
culpably aggressive nation of our time. The penalties have to be paid, 
in their due proportions. The early weeks of 1942 seemed at last to 
fashion the prospect that Germany this time would not escape. One 
of the interesting things that thereupon emerged was the personal 
position of Hitler as Führer of the misled German people. 


tı LEADERSHIP AND NEMESIS. 


So far as evidence can be gathered, or can be relied on, it seems to be 
true that the mass of the people in Germany still believe in Hitler. 
They respect him. Their emotions are engaged on his behalf. The fact 
that on December roth Hitler was able roundly to dismiss the supreme 
commander of his army and to instal himself in that position suggests 
on the one hand a state of tension between the party and the army, but 
on the other hand suggests the more interesting circumstance that 
Hitler can still count upon popular support. He is still in truth Der 
Führer. Despite the hardship, the disillusion, the deception, this man, 
who is a long way from being a saint, can command the obedience of a 
people, and can impose his will upon a continent. One of the astonish- 
ing things in contemporary life is the extent to which the loyalty of 
peoples can be canalised behind a political leader. In the world to-day 
if we mention the names of Hitler, Stalin, Roosevelt, Churchill, Musso- 
lini, Chiang Kai-shek and Tojo, seven names, we mention the only 
names on earth that seem at present to matter a great deal. The whole 
of the rest of mankind, like monstrous flocks of sheep, conform blindly, 
almost unthinkingly, to what those seven men decide. Totalitarianism 
is the central fact of life in its collective political aspect. The small 
fry strive to snatch their pickings of leadership, the crumbs, as it were, 
that fall from the Leader’s table. Pétain, for instance, besides being a 
deeply religious man and a patriotic Frenchman, is at heart a leader of 
the totalitarian pattern. He might even, from ideological sympathy, 
be pro-Hitler, if Hitler would let him do what he wants to do. There’s 
the rub. The modern tyrannies are not so accommodating. Hitler 
demands that France shall conform to Hitler’s dictate. Pétain demands 
a Pétain dictate. Hence in part the obstinate deadlock between Vichy 
and Berlin. It follows from the fact of such a deadlock that Pétain can 
command in large measure the loyalty of the people of France, for all 
political power in the long run derives from popular support. 

Human nature being confused and inconsequent, it may happen, as 
in the case of Germany, that a people’s loyalty may be given to one 
who is more deserving of fear than of affection. But such loyalty 
‘cannot last. There remains the apparent paradox that totalitarian 
dictatorship itself, once established, depends for its continuance upon 
what looks like a democratic sanction; namely, the freely given 
loyalty of the people. Hitler could not otherwise ride roughshod over 
his generals. If the people in their hearts hated Hitler, they would 
jump at any opening for joining issue against him. In December 1941 
they in effect at a crisis of his tyranny joined issue in his support. What 
is the explanation of this hold upon the mass affections of human 
beings by men who, if we are frank, are not worthy of it and who, as 
our present misfortunes prove, use it for evil ends? If it be true that 
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one feature of our time is the almost total power of dictators, another 
is the proved fact that their power is essentially precarious and almost 
invariably dependent upon their sedulous cultivation of an outside 
bogey wherewith they frighten their victims into conformity. Hitler’s 
rise to power was paved with a persistent reiteration of the danger to 
the German people presented by the Versailles victors and by the 
“ pluto-democracies ” whose alleged purpose was the destruction of 
Germany. It has been the similarly regular technique of the bolshevic 
government in Russia during the past twenty years to weld the people 
together in unity against a foreign danger, elaborately conjured up 
before their eyes. The famous trials staged in Moscow several years ago 
were all based upon charges of plots allegedly sponsored by foreign 
governments, against the safety of the State. The danger that gal- 
vanises unity may be false or may be substantial. Roosevelt tried for 
years to galvanise the people of the United States into unity by parading 
before them the danger of Hitlerite designs. He did not succeed because 
they did not believe in the danger of so apparently remote.a manifesta- 
tion. But the moment the United States was attacked by Japan the 
whole nation rose as one man behind Roosevelt, for total war upon 
Japan, Germany and Italy. i 

Chinese unity under Chiang Kai-shek is the similar result of similar 
Japanese attacks. The chronic state of civil war in China, which had 
persisted since the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty in 1912, was 
brought to an end by the impact of Japanese aggression five years ago. 
Churchill’s leadership of the British people rests upon the British fear 
of Germany. Human leadership, in short, implying as it does the 
voluntary gift of love and trust on the part of a people, equally implies 
a corresponding hatred (or fear, which is the same thing) against a 
common foe, whether honestly or falsely dangled like a carrot before 
the donkey’s nose. The potentiality of evil in this remarkable canalisa- 
tion of human emotion has-been well and truly illustrated in our time. 
The human race is young and very foolish. The elementary lesson has 
not yet been learnt that there is not, nor can be, any sound human 
leadership at all, unless that leadership be specifically based upon 
God’s help. Love that needs a collateral hatred as its spur is no love 
at all. There is only one Leader available for the human race, one 
whose claim upon our loyalty rests upon love only, a totalitarian love 
that must be freely given for its own sake, not as a perverted means 
of hatred against third parties. Christ’s admonition about loving one’s 
enemies is therefore commonplace to the purpose and spirit of His 
appeal. In the meantime the human race, learning slowly and pain- 
fully, misdirects its innate capacity for worship, love, heroism and 
loyalty to human leaders who ex hypothesi cannot lead, except to 
disaster. 

The corollary to the love of nations for their leaders, namely their 
hatred of the enemy’s leaders, has in its turn been well and truly illus- 
trated in our time. As a boil or a carbuncle comes to a head and con- 
centrates its venom in one foul outlet, so national venom in war time 
tends to concentrate upon one single person in the enemy camp for its 
discharge. Only Japan so far has not yielded that particular sort of 
outlet. We do not yet talk as glibly about Tojo and Tojoism as about 
Hitler and Hitlerism. The Japs are yellow, and slightly mysterious to 
us. Their suicide squads, men who make of themselves a human 
torpedo, who pilot their plane with its explosive content right on to 
the objective, sentencing themselves to be blown to bits in the cause 
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of blowing the Prince of Wales to bits, or the American fleet in Pearl 
Harbour, add to the sense of mystery. Such tricks are foreign to the 
customs of all the other belligerents. We have not yet learnt to personify 
them in the form of a single leader upon whom our venom may be 
directed. But Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt have 
been the personal objectives of the various streams of rival animosity. 
Roosevelt is.the latest and the most spectacular of them. In his address 
to the Reichstag on December 11th Hitler rather elaborately featured 
Roosevelt as the newest villain, the greatest of them all, the man, he 
said, “ who was above all responsible for this war.” Churchill was 
momentarily forgotten, or at least outclassed. Hitler even linked up 
Roosevelt with Wilson in a continuing line of baseness and sought to 
illustrate the enormity of the trans-Atlantic monster by contrasting 
with him his own protested virtue. “ Wilson and Roosevelt,” he said, 
“are the most guilty for the present state of affairs. Wilson is guilty of 
one of the worst broken promises, which has done untold harm not 
only to the defeated, but also to the victors. Roosevelt is the son of 
one of the richest families. I come from a poor and small family, and 
had to fight my way in the world. I have therefore bound my fate with 
that of millions, Roosevelt only with that of the upper ten thousand. 
While Roosevelt speculated and made money out of inflation I was in 
hospital.” After outlining Roosevelt’s long campaign against Germany, 
“which Started in earnest in 1937,” he declared that “in Europe 
Roosevelt would have ended before a State Court, and before a court 
he would have been given a term of imprisonment for sharp business 
practice.” 
Thus was Roosevelt duly launched upon the consciousness of the 
German people, as a fit and proper object of enduring hatred, enduring 
unto victory. The chorus of German ditto-ditto agents played its part 
in full measure. “ When the Führer speaks,” wrote Ley in Angriff 
(December 15th), “ the world holds its breath.” Every German duti- 
fully rushes to his radio, and “ still as mice, the masses listen to the 
man” (mduschenstill lauschen die Menschen dem M anne). The 
Völkischer Beobachter, as might be expected from Hitler’s most authen- 
tic mouthpiece, turned the chorus into a rhapsody. Hitler’s speech, 
it wrote, “ spanned the world, and made us aware that, before our eyes 
and under our hands, the face of the globe was being shaped anew for 
centuries.” These political pundits, whose handiwork in the nature of 
things never lasts long after the ink has dried upon their scribblings, 
nearly always write in terms of centuries, if not of eternity. The last 
war, for instance, was nothing less than a war to end war. Hitler’s 
purpose on December 1th last was, or seemed to be, clear enough. Yet 
it had to be driven home by Hitler’s underlings in a reiteration that had 
the effect apparently, not of making the long-suffering German masses . 
sick on the spot, but of enlisting their dutiful and remarkably unimagi- 
native respect. In the Münchner Neueste Nachrichten (December 14th) 
Giselher Wirsing solemnly began a long explanation with the-words : 
“ The comparison which the Führer drew between himself and Roose- 
velt was deadly for the President.” Of course. There is a famous story 
of Lord Balfour who, as Prime Minister, introduced into the House of 
Commons a certain Government Bill. In the course of his speech, 
having, as was well known, a perfectly balanced mind, he proceeded to 
explore the possible objections that might fairly be advanced against 
the Bill. In the course thereof he discovered to his own satisfaction 
that the arguments against the Bill were rather stronger than the 
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arguments in favour of it, and therefore honestly ended his speech by 
inviting his own followers to throw out his own Bill. 

In war time, no one, certainly no national leader, has either a per- 
fectly balanced or a perfectly honest mind. If Hitler had discovered 
that the case for President Roosevelt was-on the whole rather better 
than the case for himself, and had invited the German people, in’ the 
interests of truth, to allow the United States to win the war, he might 
have made acquaintance for the first time in his life with the further 
truth, that honesty is not quite so disastrous as cowards think it is, and 
the world would have been so taken aback that it might promptly have 
revised its own preconceptions about Hitler’s case, and given a belated 
palm to Germany. Competition of such a kind, which is elementary to 
the Christian way of life, fills the garden with roses instead of with 
bomb craters. Mussolini, of course, in his collateral abuse of Roosevelt, 
out-Hitlered Hitler, being the “ flop ” that Churchill so picturesquely 
described him as when he addressed the Canadian parliamént on 
December 30th. Dutifully following Hitler in declaring-war upon the 
United States on December 11th, Mussolini worked himself up into a 
frenzy of unholy indignation. “ Neither the Axis,” he said, “ nor 
Japan desired the extension of the conflict ” (the United States pre- 
sumably having started the attack upon Japan in Pearl Harbour, as 
Russia started the attack upon Germany within the Russian border) ; 
“one man, one man alone, an authentic and democratic despot {pro- 
longed and violent hisses from the fascist mob), through an infinite 
series of provocations, deceiving by a colossal fraud even the people 
of his own country, willed the war and prepared it day by day with 
diabolical pertinacity . . . etc.” One of the cheerful things in this just 
world is that, after all, the people do deserve the leaders they get. The 
people of Germany do voluntarily follow Hitler, and the people of Italy 
do voluntarily follow Mussolini, into the mess before them. 

The corresponding truth about the other peoples need not, indeed 
cannot, be fully stated in war time ; but the British and the American 
peoples should count themselves fortunate that they can, at least, up 
to a point, say and write what they honestly think about their govern- 
ments, even in war time. No German or Italian can in the least degree 
criticise Hitler or Mussolini. In those countries, in war time, liberty of 
opinion is totally suppressed. How then, it may be fairly asked, is it 
possible to state that these peoples voluntarily support their leaders ? 
The Christians in Germany have openly joined issue with Hitler so far 
as the domestic activity of the Gestapo is concerned, and it may well 
be true that incipient regret is felt in both Germany and Italy that 
such power has been given by the people to such leaders. There are 
circuitous channels of information which bring news of secret German 
and Italian plots against their leaders. But the reliability of such - 
reports, which mainly originate in the minds of people whose interest 
it is to cater to the wishful thinking of the British and American people, 
can hardly be assessed. If and when the vast majority of the German 
and Italian people have had enough of Hitler and Mussolini, no force on 
earth will prevent an explosion. And we shall not know about it until 
the explosion has taken place. Take place sooner or later it assuredly 
will, for cause always breeds effect, and the Nemesis always overtakes 
leaders who abuse their peoples’ confidence by leading them into wars 
of conquest and aggression. But the collapse of the Axis Powers will 
not in itself solve any problem. In his Christmas Allocution the Pope 
warned the faithful in all countries that ‘‘on the contrary, the war 
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accelerates and accentuates this evolution (towards evil) the longer it 
lasts, and increases the greatness and incurability of the general 
collapse.” . 

Only one solution can save mankind from what the Pope called “ an 
increasing de-Christianisation.” King George VI drew the same moral 
in his Christmas Day broadcast. His Majesty pointed to our brightest 
guiding star, “ our faith in God,” and saw through the darkness the 
emerging good of our “ learning to live as one great family.” The Holy 
Father, in his simultaneously published Allocution, prescribed “ that 
charity which brings together all men, regardless of country, language 
or custom, into one united family and makes of the entire world one 
common Fatherland.” A King in London and a Pope in Rome have 
simultaneously appealed for, or at any rate pointed to, as the only hope 
of salvation from the chronic disorder, the old and humble ideal of 
family life as projected on the largest scale for the whole human race. 
Were they talking of an ideal that could not be attained, or could not 
be attained within the life-time of any living person ? It is the common 
objection to all idealist talk that it is “ unpractical,” or “ unrealistic,” 
or attainable only in a far-distant future. Why should the pessimist be 
always dubbed realist and the optimist unpractical? In one sense 
neither the one nor the other can prove his case. We cannot see into the 
future. The optimist therefore cannot be proved to be less practical 
than the pessimist ; and he has more fun in the meantime. The analogy 
of the great family has in it the authentic genius of simplicity. A 
family may quarrel, but its members do not organise themselves into 
rival armed camps for mutual slaughter. If the ideal of family life were 
carried into practice in the international field, disarmament would be 
an automatically accomplished fact. Political leaders would become an 
anachronism. Men like Hitler are lost without tanks. The Pope and 
King George VI spoke a truth of sterling simplicity. The truth is always’ 
both simple and impregnable. 

The surprising thing is the obstinacy of error in a world which makes 
it necessary either for Kings or Popes to repeat what would be elemen- 
tary to every human mind, were not that mind bemused by the fear- 
some complications of political life. On January 4th last Mr. Anthony 
Eden, His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
broadcasting an account of his recent visit to Moscow and referring to 
the communiqué which recorded the Anglo-Russian “ identity of views 
on all questions relating to the conduct of the war,” made this hilarious 
(unintentionally hilarious) remark : “Those words are not mere 
diplomatic jargon; they tell you the literal and absolute truth.” 
Diplomatists have reached the pass where they apparently assume 
(without any sense of irony) that the language of diplomacy is neces- 
sarily something different from “ the literal and absolute truth.” The 
complications of life, with its wars, its political propaganda, its down- 
tight nauseating vulgarity of international quarrelsomeness, cannot 
surprise anyone who has the unspoilt vision to see that the Devil 
depends upon such things for his mastery over the habits of men. 
God’s mystery by contrast depends upon a simple recognition of the 
“literal and absolute truth,” which is a much easier way of life than 
the never-ending entanglements of “ diplomatic jargon.” It would be 
unnecessarily perverse to assume, because the Pope and the King at 
Christmas 1941 spoke good simple sense, that they will not be listened 
to. The vogue of the pessimist has been pushed too far. A little healthy 
optimism, which includes in its scope the surmise that Hitler and his 
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works will be swept away, that the world will disarm, that we shall all 
cease turning the world into a first-class imitation of Hell, is surely 
permissible, if only by way of a change. 
GEORGE GLASGow. 
Feast of the Holy Family, 
January 11th, 1942. 








LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
BRITISH LIFE AND THOUGHT.* 


This attractively produced volume contains eleven essays on various 
aspects of British life which have been published separately by the British 
Council and which are designed to acquaint the foreigner with British 
institutions and ideas. This is clearly a difficult and ambitious undertaking. 
It is not surprising that the editors decided to confine themselves, to certain 
outstanding problems rather than to attempt to give a complete picture of 
Great Britain as it might appear to a sympathetic foreign visitor to-day. 
It has often been noticed that the English on the whole do not like talking or 
writing about themselves, much as they like to read accounts of themselves 
written by distinguished foreigners, including, of course, the Irish. This is 
why a number of more or less excellent books on England written by foreigners, 
such as those by Renier, Dibelius, and Maurois, have been translated and have 
found numerous readers over here, whereas Englishmen have usually confined 
themselves to a loving description of a special field of activity which appealed 
to them most. Such books as the Batsford books on British landscape, archi- 
tecture and customs are almost unrivalled in the world, and the best accounts 
of the growth of British political institutions are by Englishmen. British 
institutions have often been popularised by foreigners, but just as often they 
were misunderstood and misinterpreted, as the case of Montesquieu shows. 
The authors of these eleven essays have on the whole succeeded in presenting 
their immense material in a concise and readable form, and some of them, like 
the late Sir Maurice Amos in his essay on British Justice, manage to give a 
wealth of information in a few compressed pages. All the essays are admirably 
illustrated. The expert, of course, will find gaps and errors, and there will be 
many who will disagree with a number of statements such as ‘that of the 
British people not seeming to care for economic equality ; some readers will 
perhaps value fox-hunting and the public school system differently from the 
authors of the essays on Sport and Education. For the most part, however, 
the editors have given us a fairly objective picture of Great Britain to-day, 
although it seems a serious omission that there is not a chapter on the British 
working man and the development of the Labour Movement. 

Lord Baldwin has certainly had the most difficult task in his essay on the 
Englishman, and he clearly reveals the traditional dislike of the Englishman 
to talk of himself. It is indeed very difficult to give a description of the 
character of a nation, and there is the danger of falling into generalisations 
which are meaningless in view of the countless types which each nation 
produces. Yet there are certain factors which shape the character of a whole 
people just as they influence the outlook and behaviour of an individual. 
Lord Baldwin rightly draws attention to the influence which the geographical 
position of Britain has had on its inhabitants, and undoubtedly a number of 
characteristics which have puzzled so many foreigners are the direct result of 
this insularity. It has allowed the British to experiment and to develop their 
political institutions gradually and organically, it has made for political 
wisdom or at least common sense, but it has also produced a certain 
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complacency and a feeling of superiority over other less fortunate nations which 
has in its turn often engendered dislike and distrust in the latter. Perhaps 
later historians will see Hitler’s most vital mistake in his belief that England 
had ceased to be an island. Lord Baldwin also deals with the charge of 
hypocrisy which other nations, particularly the Germans, have so often raised 
against the English. He explains the undoubted inconsistencies of British 
policy which have given rise to that charge by pointing out that “ often 
consciously, as often unconsciously in seeking to reconcile Conduct and Duty, 
the Englishman cannot make up his mind to action, until he has satisfied 
himself that the action is right and that he can see it as his duty.” This is an 
extremely interesting argument, but unfortunately it will not convince the 
ignorant foreigner who simply does not know the strength of moral and 
humanitarian forces in England. Only after he has lived here for some time 
does he begin to understand something of the importance of these forces. 
Otherwise he will at best accept the witty paradox of a comparatively sym- 
pathetic critic of England, according to whom the secret of British History 
lies simply in the incredible luck of the English who inevitably found that 
the realisation of the moral ideas of a minority of Englishmen promoted at 
the same time the material interests of the majority. Anyone who has lived 
amongst the English, has shared their pleasures and sorrows, and has watched 
them at work will readily agree with Lord Baldwin’s remarks on the English- 
man’s natural kindness, his sympathy for the “ underdog,” his hatred of 
oppression and his readiness for co-operation, and self-help. Obviously the 
essay was written before the air bombardment of last winter, otherwise the 
author might have found ample evidence for his statements in the wonderful 
conduct of all classes of the population during the days and nights of that 
ghastly ordeal. The foreigner who reads this book -will know what the 
Englishman of to-day is fighting for : the life of a nation which in spite of 
weaknesses and former mistakes has made a noble contribution to civili- 
sation and whose failure would plunge the world into utter darkness. 
R. Azis. 


RICHARD IL* 


Few reigns in English history are so full of enigmas as that of Richard II. 
First in order of time is the puzzle of the Peasants’ Revolt of 138x. What were 
the causes of the rising? How is it that it broke out simultaneously in so 
many scattered and widely separated regions ? What were its consequences ? 
‘Did it lead to the decay of villeinage, or did it retard a process of emancipation 
that was already on the way? Secondly, and arising out of the Peasant 
Revolt, what sort of a man was Richard himself ? He was only fourteen years 
of age at the time of the rebellion, yet he showed a presence of mind, a 
courage, a resourcefulness that seemed to promise a reign of power. Neverthe- 
less, no sooner had the rebels dispersed than he sank back into juvenile 
insignificance, and authority remained in the hands of a baronial clique— 
headed by Gloucester, Warwick and Arundel—which' kept him in severe 
tutelage until he was twenty-two years old (1389). An effort that he had 
made in 1387 to form a party and assert his sovereignty had been frustrated 
with sanguinary thoroughness. When, however, in 1389 he declared himself 
of age and demanded the seals of government, the baronial oligarchy melted 
away: with mysterious rapidity leaving him at last supreme. For eight years 
(1389-97) he ruled wisely and well. His measures to suppress livery and main- 
tenance, and to curb the excesses of papal power, show a sound realisation 
of the needs of the time. If, indeed, it had been his fortune to die in 1397 he 
would have come down in history as one of the most progressive and con- 
stitutional of our monarchs. But in 1397 a change seemed to come over him. 
Gardiner thinks that his reason became unbalanced ; Bright considers that 
he had for the preceding eight years been “ dissembling profoundly.” What- 
ever the cause, he proceeded to perpetrate a series of violent and arbitrary 
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acts—the murder of Gloucester, the banishment of Warwick, the execution 
of Arundel, the confiscation of John of Gaunt’s property, and so on—that 
led in 1399 to his deposition. , 

The extraordinary number of problems raised by the events of this 
revolutionary period has evoked a mass of scholarly research in recent 
years.” Important new sources of information have been discovered, and in 
their light the old records have been examined by eminent historians among 
whom Professors Tout and Galbraith, Miss M. V. Clarke, and Mr. Anthony 
Steel himself are notable. In the volume now before us Mr. Steel has essayed 
the task of summarising the whole evidence and presenting a new picture of 
the reign as it appears in the light of the new knowledge. His work is a 
masterly one, displaying a complete command of his complex material, 
combined with a sound sobriety of judgment. It provides convincing answers 
to most of the questions raised. Three criticisms, perhaps, may be ventured. 
First, it assumes a knowledge of the period that few except specialists will 
possess, so that it is not so much a history of the reign as a detailed com- 
mentary upon the history. Secondly, it is somewhat strictly limited to the 
political aspects of the reign, so that the religious, cultural, and economic 
aspects lack adequate treatment. Thirdly, its judgments upon some of the 
leading men of the period, e.g. John of Gaunt, seem to diverge unduly widely 
from the traditional. All the same, the book is a serious and most valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of one of the most obscure periods of medieval 
English history. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


BLITZKRIEG.* 


Some primitive races, their idols having failed them, turn upon them in, 
fury, trounce them soundly, and then create and worship new ones. One is 
irresistibly reminded of this on reading such books as Blitzkrieg. Up to 
May 17th, 1940, the ruling military dogmas not only in France but in Britain 
—and not only with the General Staffs but even more with the Press—were 
“ Superior Defence,” “ Impregnable Maginot Line,” “ Efficacy of the 
Blockade.” The obsession went so far that far-sighted thoughtful British 
soldiers attempting to give warnings were denied a hearing in the Press, a 
distinguished British Field-Marshal was dismissed for daring to oppose the 
popular doctrines ; Captain Liddell Hart in The Defence of Britain (pre-war) 
and Mr. Tom Wintringham in The Deadlock War (early war) echoed the pre- 
vailing French doctrine as approvingly as uncritically. It was the most 
amazing piece of self-deception in history, for there was nothing really secret 
about the German plans and projects. Guderian in his Achtung Tanks! had 
broadcast the coming German plan of attack as thoroughly as Prince 
Friedrich Karl’s pamphlet How to Fight the French had broadcast the German 
projects prior to 1870. No competent observer living in Germany had any 
difficulty in estimating the magnitude of the peril, whilst the swift collapse 
of Poland should have been a warning to all but the wilfully blind. 

On May 17th, 1940, the whole fabric of Allied self-delusion came crashing 
in ruin like a house of cards, and the next phase with the British Press was 
“ beating the idols.” The French General Staff figured as the villain of the 
piece ; from extravagant praise and fulsome adulation the popular military 
“ experts ” passed to equally extravagant condemnation and contempt. 
Major Miksche, an ex-officer in the Czechoslovak army who has seen war in 
Spain, exhibits the phase of idol-beating, and of the creation and worship of 
new idols. The bulk of his book is devoted to destructive criticisms of the 
French General Staff, all of which frankly is rather like flogging a dead horse. 
Then he gives us new idols. The Germans have a particular form of attack, 
the Blitzkrieg with masses of tanks. The author has an improved defence to 
counter this. But in his obsession with tactical forms he has managed to 
miss the real spirit of German warfare which is best expressed by the word 
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dynamism. It is an elastic system to be summed up in the phrase, “ Beat the 
enemy in the shortest possible time, in the most complete manner, and in the 
manner involving the least possible loss to your own side. Use any weapon 
or any method best calculated to achieve this.” The Germans, as in Crete and 
at the Perekop isthmus, are just as ready to attack with infantry as with 
tanks, and, as in Russia, they are just as ready to fight campaigns for six 
months as for six days. The only real answer to German dynamism in attack 
is a counter-dynamism in counter-attack. The author apparently does not 
realise how easily his improved defence could be broken by new improvements 
in attack, nor that what brought disaster upon the Allies was not so much 
“ conservatism ” as the doctrine of the “comfortable war with limited 
liabilities in blood and money and sacrifice.” Given the comfortable war 
doctrine on the one side, and the all-out for victory doctrine on the other, 
the collapse of France was inevitable, and would have happened just the 
same whatever the doctrines practised or weapons provided. 
VicTOR WALLACE GERMAINS. 


DEMOCRACY.* 


This little book, one of a series on current problems, is packed full of 
wisdom and marked by clear impartial judgments. It should be in the 
hands of all the youth of Great Britain if that were possible, and many 
politicians would benefit by its perusal. It is a temptation to fill this brief 
review with quotations taken from almost any page, but we must content 
ourselves with one or two. “ Democracy,” says Mr. Lennard, who is a 
Reader in Economic History in the University of Oxford, “is more than a 
form of Government. It is a social ideal and the difficulty of the ideal is 
commensurate with its nobility.” All the more difficult because we are living 
in an age of mass populations in huge unwieldy cities and faced with a 
complex problem of civilisation never before experienced in the history of the 
world. It is not like ancient Athens where all the citizens could gather 
together to listen to the speeches of their statesmen. It is sometimes forgotten 
that they had the advantage of slave labour and a leisure which is unknown 
to-day. 

The great value of this book lies in the discussion in-all its aspects of 
Lincoln’s famous phrase ‘‘ Government of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” This saying still represents the ideal of democracy as distinguished 
from totalitarian governments. My second quotation therefore is a distinc- 
tion which the author makes between a democracy which rests on the will of 
the people and a government such as exists in Germany which derives from 
the will and the authority of one man. “ The essence of totalitarianism lies 
in the mystic exaltation of the race, the State, or some other social whole 
as an end in itself, compared with which the life of the individual is accounted 
of little value. Against this idolatrous religion democracy sets an ideal of 
government deriving its authority from the will of the people and exercising 
all its powers for their welfare. It asks for the free service of free men.” The 
growth of democracy is outlined both in relation to war and to education, 

‘while in the closing chapter the future of democracy as it is affected by the 
rapidly increasing spread of collectivism is admirably debated. The author 
would probably agree with Livy, “ communis utilitas societatis maximum 
vinculum est.” 

Most readers will turn to the chapter on Education, since the difference 
between education in a democracy is so marked as compared with the kind 
of education that is received under a totalitarian government. In the latter 
case physical education and training are fundamental and the rule of racial 
superiority is strongly emphasised. Mass emotion is stimulated and the State 
is exalted at the expense of the individual. There need be no fear for any 
democratic State in which the spirit of reasonableness is widely diffused and 
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the critical faculty so exercised that, as Betrand Russell puts it, the people 
are “ immune to propaganda.” We must all admit that we are a long way . 
from reaching what Professor Haldane calls “ any such blessed condition,” 
but that we are slowly learning the meaning of a democratic faith is beyond 
doubt. 

It is interesting to note the conclusion that one of the drawbacks of 
democracy in its present stage of development is that the average statesman 
who attains to power and influence is well advanced in middle age, due to the 
fact that until he has made himself known in the sphere of politics he is 
unable to find real scope for his ability. Another Pitt as Prime Minister at 25 
is inconceivable. Let us finish with a quotation which concludes the last 
chapter of a book which it is impossible to praise too highly. Speaking of 
the problem which faces all democratic nations, Professor Pigou said in 
i912: “ First we must understand our task and prepare for it: and then in 
the glow of sunrise by united effort we shall at last perhaps achieve.” No 
doubt we have made some progress but the task still awaits fulfilment. 

PERCY ALDEN. 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION.* 


This short book is an intimate study of the working of the American 
Constitution. It deals, unavoidably, with the main themes only ; ‘the Con- 
stitution, the parties, the President and Congress, and the Supreme Court. 
No systematic account can be given of these in 123 smali pages. The value 
of the book lies in the outlook and the qualities of the writing. America needs 
interpreters in England, and readers will feel that here is an insider friendly, 
ardent and learned, who sees America as a living thing of entrancing interest, 
and who can write freshly, searchingly and suggestively about it. The use of 
a spoken rather than a written style gives the book a vivid and personal turn : 
not that it sinks into the conversational or becomes a monologue. Amid the 
stream of brilliant table-talk there is a sharp eye on the silent interlocutors, 
the pupils, unseen and unheard, in whose minds many questions are calling 
for answers, prejudices for correction, and voids for filling. The rôle of the 
parties in proselytising and Americanising and the legal position of the direct 
primaries will be news to some readers, who will regret that the table-talk 
switches over so soon to other topics, and will wonder whether a party 
system of so much practical merit need be thought “ intellectually offensive.” 
The unifying power of the Presidency and the efficacy of its prerogatives, 
especially in times of emergency, deserves all the attention given it: for 
leadership, unless it is given from the White House, will in general be very 
much to seek. The Senate represents the separate state interests somewhat 
in the spirit of an assemblage of jealous family solicitors. The control of the 
House of Representatives by its Committees will surprise some readers, a 
control natural and practical in a House without a front bench. The section 
on the Supreme Court, about a third of the whole, is the most instructive. It 
used to be taught that this Court existed to vindicate the written Constitution 
by strict legal method against legislation not in accord with it. This legalist 
view conflicts with the developing practice of the Court, and indeed with 
common sense. No such Court could live in a vacuum, or ignore political 
considerations. The book will interest readers and excite them to further 
study. More footnotes and a student’s bibliography would have increased its 
value. 


JOHN Murray. 
* * * ¥ 


A Short History of Modern Greece, 1821-1940, by Edward S. Foster, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Sheffield (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), is a 
useful narrative by a scholar who has known and loved the country for over 
forty years. The century from the beginning of the War of Independence to 
the outbreak of the first world war in I914 is merely sketched, and the 
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author gets into his stride with the fierce quarrels of Venizelos and Con- 
stantine which racked the nation for many years. The famous statesman is . 
presented as the ideal patriot, whose policy during the Balkan conflict and 
the greater struggle which followed was absolutely right. The almost ex- 
cessive eulogy of the great Cretan in these decisive years gives place to a 
cooler tone in describing some of his later performances. He was in Lausanne 
when the trial took place of the Ministers responsible for the catastrophe in 
Asia Minor in 1922, and he held his hand till it was too late. If he had made an 
earlier and more vigorous protest, we are told, he might perhaps have pre- 
vented the pitiful tragedy of their execution. The author pronounces him the 
greatest statesman of modern Greece, though he was less successful in 
domestic than in foreign affairs. That he was indeed “ something of a political 
gambler ” was shown above all in his support of the indefensible and abortive 
revolution of 1935. The verdict on King Constantine is extremely severe, the 
testimony of his brother Prince Nicholas and other friendly witnesses being 
brushed contemptuously aside. The King, we are assured, was a weak man 
and an, unconstitutional ruler who broke his treaty promises to the Serbs 
and was tied to the chariot-wheels of his brother-in-law the Kaiser. “ His 
policy of trying to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds could only 
end in disaster for himself and his people.” The portrait of General Metaxas, 
the only big figure after the death of Venizelos, is carefully drawn, and the 
helpless tangle of political life ever since the first world war explains, if it 
does not justify, his dictatorship. “ The modern Greeks,” remarks Professor 
Foster tersely, “ have shown all the political instability of the ancients.” 
The General’s best work was in preparing the country to defend itself. But 
what are we to think of a régime which cut out passages from the Antigone 
and forbade the reading in schools of the Periclean oration on the ground 
of its praise of democracy ? 


* % * %* + 


The greatness of Masaryk has been increasingly recognised, and many 
biographies have appeared ; but there was still room for a comprehensive 
study of his ideas. This gap has been filled by Professor W. Preston Thomas 
in Masaryk’s Democracy: a Philosophy of Scientific and Moral Culture 
(Allen & Unwin, ros. 6d.). The sub-title is the more accurately descriptive, 
for the book ranges over the whole field of intellectual life of a man who was 
recognised as an eminent scholar and thinker long before he emerged as a 
maker of history. Masaryk, we are assured, can only be understood through 
his philosophy. It is a work of wide erudition, analysing the hero’s debt to 
his many teachers and setting forth the conclusions to which lifelong study 
and reflectich led him. No man of his time knew more of the history of 
thought and of the life of the nations of Europe. He is presented as above 
all a practical idealist, a master of life. “ His philosophy was the meeting- 
point of opposing philosophic outlooks such as Idealism and Realism, Theismi 
and Humanism, Pragmatism and Platonism, Positivism and Rationalism.” 
In a word he was an eclectic owing much to Plato, Leibnitz, Hume, Kant, 
Comte. He was,more a sociologist than a metaphysician, for his supreme 
interest was the life of man in society. Progress meant for him above all the 
humanisation of life. “ Humanity means always acting humanely.” He 
built his work around ethics and trusted that people would respond to the 
appeal for solidarity if properly made. His Philosophy of Religion is defined 
in the last chapter as Theistic Humanism. “ Theism meant primarily that 
the universe was purposive, that it was favourable to humanity, and that 
living from the cosmic and eternal point of view is the function and destiny 
of man. His was a religion of responsibility and work ; of co-operative work 
for concrete goods which lead to lasting values.” No democrat has ever had 
a loftier conception of democracy. True democracy, he declared, is the 
realisation of the rule of God on earth. Professor Warren’s style is not so 

_:77@00d-as his matter, but the reader’s effort to follow the argument is not 
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i LEAGUE OR UNION? N 


RCHBISHOP TEMPLE says this is a war of creeds—like 
A that between Catholicism and Protestantism—a war for 
domination over a new historical epoch. He contends that 
we are on the Side of the Angels and concludes that the way to an 
angelic peace on earth is through an Anglo-American Union. Very 
good, provided we remember that the road to Hell is paved with 
good intentions, while the ascent to Heaven is strait and steep. More- 
over, these medieval creeds were very like those of our modern crusades. 
One creed was a reaction for saving the unity of Christianity by the col- 
lective sanction of the Catholic League and by the coercion of religious 
freedom. The other was a reformation for substituting a unity of 
scientific civilisation through the collective security of the Protestant 
Union and the co-operation of free thinkers. We also ascertain that 
Christianity was divided as to which of these religions was the Side of 
the Angels. Protestantism did not become respectable until Torquemada 
and Tilly had shown that though the devil was the first rebel, he was 
the better gentleman. At first the best heads backed the wrong horse. 
For example, the Spanish Inquisition was praised by the Portuguese 
national poet and humanist philosopher. Camoens was scathing as to 
those “‘stiff-necked steers,” the Germans, who broke out of Peter’s Fold 
and aggravated “ blind error with bloody war ” ; and he was scornful 
as to the “ dour English ” who “ lived for sport and grew new kinds of 
Christianity.” Even so did many of our best minds denounce Russian, 
Italian, German and Spanish revolutionaries who despaired of democ- 
racy and sought a new unity of scientific civilisation. In these as in all 
Wars of Religion the criterion as to which was the Side of the Angels 
has proved to be not a matter of creed, but of conduct. A bad cause 
leads to bad conduct and licentious conduct makes a lost cause. 
Now, the “ Prussian New Order ” is professedly a crusade for and a 
reconstruction of the European Unity of the Holy Roman. Empire. 
Shall we therefore have to renounce any early European unification and 
an eventual World Union because of the fraudulent conversions and 
ferocious cruelties of the Nazis? No, Heaven forbid! In that the Nazi 
party have run after strange gods and are exploiting "Europe in the 
name of unity through a planned “ New Order,” which is merely “the 
good old rule the simple plan,” Providence will exclude them from the 
Promised Land to purge their wicked and perverse genération in the 
wilderness. But, in that the German people believed they were crusading 
for peace and progress, their European unification can be utilised as a 
site for our New Jerusalem. Our war against war owes much to this 
German pioneer corps for doing the dirty work of revolution by clearing 
away dug-in Maginot Lines of national vested interests and dug-out 
mentalities of conservative isolationism, For such clearance work so 
exhausted previous revolutions that reconstruction was never realised. 
That was one reason why the Treaties of Westphalia and Versailles 
failed ; the other being that they favoured one “ religion ” unfairly. 
Now that we have a fair field let us have no unfair favour. 
So much for the War of Religion between the Axis Union for a‘ New 
VoL. CLXI. 9 
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Order ” and the Allied League for a “New Deal.” But there arealways 
wars within wars, from “ World Wars ” down to “ wars ” of Whitehall. 
And there is a War in Heaven-—-a war of creeds between’ a Federal 
Union such as that which Russian and Chinese Social-Revolutionaries 
are successfully defending, and a League unity such as British and 
Americans are deferring until after success. Happily, from such a war 
between Revolution and Evolution, Communism and Capitalism, East 
and West, Civism and Christianity, we have been saved by that strange 
instrument of Providence—Hitler. For the alliance between Russo- 
Chinese and Anglo-American social systems will ensure that, whatever 
contrast there may be between the creeds, the crusade will respect 
principles of conscience and conduct ; also that the pre-war convergence 
of an autocratic Communism towards an anarchic Capitalism will be 
constitutionally co-ordinated in a Confederation of Federations based 
on co-operation and consent. i 

Less serious and less significant, but of considerable concern to 
Anglo-American peace planners, is a minor War of Religion between 
League and Union ; not as above, in the realm of social ideals, but in 
the region of political ideas. This is a war between British “ Old 
Believers ” in a pacifist League who assert, rightly, that the League 
never got a real trial and argue, wrongly, that it needs no real reinforce- 
ment, and American prophets of a Union panacea, all too much hon- 
oured in their own country, who assert, rightly, that the Versailles 
League never could have ensured peace and argue, wrongly, that World 
Union could be made by suasion and maintained without secession. 
This is no gulf as in the previous case, but yet a gap that must be bridged 
in the Anglo-American approach to peace. Fortunately, Anglo- 
American alliance in war will now ensure an Anglican creed of comity 
and compromise. Indeed, the fear is rather lest these Christian soldiers 
attempt a unification that is more “ religious ” than realistic. 

“ Anglo-American Federal Union ” is a manufactured product like 
“ spam,” popularised, in England, by the war emergency. If it be 
merely a military measure or a police precaution during a short post- 
war period, well and good. If, however, it is put forward as a provision 
for World peace and a World polity, then it is no good at all. It is not 
practical politics, it derives from war, and, as history has twice shown, 
will dissolve in war. Political science, moreover, teaches that Federalism 
is founded‘on either force, fraud or freedom. The first means despotic 
government in a forcibly unified “ New Order ”—as in Europe. The 
second means diplomatic government by the deputies of an Empire 
“ Union,” with delegates from units, such as peoples or parties—as in 
Asia. The third means democratic government by representatives of 
some sort of unity, either of race, region, or ruling class. Which last 
excludes a Union of Anglo-American democracies as well as a demo- 
cratic World Union; because, though there are democratic: units in 
both, neither has any democratic unity. An intuitive recognition of this 
explains why Anglo-American Union is regarded by many at home and 
by most abroad as either a subconscious or a subtle attempt to substi- 
tute the economic exploitations of a democratic Anglo-American Union 
for those of a dictatorial Axis Union. Nor are our professions of faith in 
democracy altogether reassuring as to our power to correct capitalist 
coercions and corruptions by which the strong have exploited the weak 
under the New Deal as extensively, though not so extortionately, as 
under the New Order. Nor have we yet given any definition, in terms of 
legal Constitutions and of living conditions, as to the difference between 
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our New Deal and the New Order. True, there is the ‘ Atlantic 
Charter.” But a “ New Deal” does not mean slipping a card from 
one’s sleeve. Were the authors really unaware that “ Sovereignty ” 
is not one of the rights of man indispensable to our self-determination, 
but a legal fiction that lets us dispense with the self-determination of 
others? Moreover, the axiom—* if you cannot be definite, better be 
dumb in it ”—has particular application in an age in which cowardice 
and cynicism in the ruled, cruelty and corruption in the ruler, have been 
taised to a religion. We have to put heart and hope into cowards and 
cynics. Without a Propaganda Fidei we cannot reintegrate the unity of 
Christianity. With a practical programme for a League of Federalism 
and Freedom we could disintegrate the Nazi New Order. 

The Atlantic Charter cannot raise subjected people in revolt. Nowa- 
days fine words butter no cat’s-paws. But, you may object, we have 
made good our words with good works. What about our offer of union 
to France and our overtures for Central European Unions? Well, 
there is nothing much about them but this—these Unions are only 
words, and misleading words at that. They are not democratic but 
diplomatic and likely to become despotic. Neither in the case of France, 
nor in any other, could parliament or people be consulted, nor would 
they have consented if they had been—nor will they concur in their 
ratification. The Union constitutions show no realisation whatever, 
either as to the requirements for a European economic and ethical 
unity or as to the requisites for a regional democratic federation. The 
pre-war constitutions of the Russian, German and Spanish Federal 
Republics are far better implemented for a federated authority and for 
federalised autonomies. These Polish-Czecho-Slovak and Yugoslav- 
Greek confederacies only provide for such federal consultation and co- 
operation as is now needed for the preparation and prosecution of total 
war. And necessarily so, for war is their only common interest. Between 
these peoples there is no unity that can be represented democratically 
other than that of their embodiment in a European entity. Therefore 
their “ Unions ” are merely a revival of the past for the recovery of 
irredeemable irridenta and the restoration of unregretted régimes. Asa 
cause of alarm to other neighbouring peoples, and of despondency to 
other native parties, they discount the valuable contribution of their 
valiant fighting compatriots. Yet they are approved by the powers 
that be and applauded by a public opinion not really now in being. 
Exiled Governments should be invited to approve the principles and 
to participate in the preliminaries of our Peace. But why invest these 
unrepresentative refugees with a fiction of that sovereignty which the 
principles of our peace will have to invalidate ; and why invent with 
them Unions which may become, and are perhaps meant to become, 
obstacles to European unity ? Above all, why let them pre-empt our 
prerogative of peace-making while precluding ourselves from all peace 
preparation and propaganda ? What wonder if these Unions are suspect 
to our Russian, Chinese and even American allies? Was it not the 
Bourbons of Versailles who could not learn or let bygones be, who, in 
the absence of Russians and the abstention of Americans, ruined the 
first League ? Why, then, as sole survivors of the tidal wave of tyranny 
that has whelmed Europe, do we steer our storm-beaten ark by the 
flights of these august dodos and acquisitive jackdaws ? 

Such an abdication by us means our abandonment of the ethical and 
economic integration of Europe that is indispensable for any real 
international authority. Already, the refusal of our Government to 
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produce any peace programme has made some doubt their sincerity and 
others deplore their simplicity. But, happily, divine democracy, though 
it moves in a mysterious way, yet performs wonders. For example, a 
governmental reconstruction that has long been required for a proper 
war production will no doubt result in time from military reverses in 
the antipodes ; while a reintegration of Christian unity and a revitalisa- 
tion of democracy will, in time, result from a declaration of war in 
defence of a military dictatorship. So we may hope that to counter 
some crisis in Timor or Timbuctoo there will dawn one day on 
Downing Street the desirability of a definite peace programme. 

Even if President and Premier remain averse from signing such a 
Greater Charter as would be a challenge to the Axis Union, or from 
subscribing to a League of Federations that would overbid and undercut 
the New Order, must we all go on playing blind man’s buff with an 
armed burglar in an absurd blackout ? Cannot we relieve Governments 
of their monopoly of mental strife in the building of a New Jerusalem ? 
Taking first the Atlantic Charter, of which London and Washington 
were the authors and to which Moscow and Chungking acceded. Since 
then Russians and Chinese have taken the first costly step towards 
‘winning -the war, while British and Americans are still in their customary 
first stage of losing the battles. Our allies have paid the piper and might 
now call the tune in a Pacific Charter to which British and Americans 
would accede. The vision of a capitalist “ New Atlantis ” has already 
converted to federalism our more cautious Conservative imperialists. ` 
The voice of a Pacific Encyclical ‘‘ Novarum Rerum ” might convince 
our most captious progressive internationalists. 

Next, what about preparation of and propaganda for a League of 
Federations and Federal Unions? Since Governments will not commit 
themselves, semi-official organs of opinion should take action. Thus our 
Russo-Chinese allies might employ for that purpose their quasi- 
unofficial quondam international Comintern, that was once the spearhead 
of their international revolution but has long been beaten into a sickle 
for gathering sour grapes from thorns. Let this organ grind out the _ 
essentials for an economic unity of Europe in capital and commerce*” 
production and consumption, in stages of liberty and standards of 
living so as to establish an equitable basis for a League of Federations. 
Earlier in the war we sang the Marseillaise and invited France to dance 
with us ati 'êconomic “ cancan.” Now we sing the Internationale, so let 
the Russiafis teach us the figures of their Cossack capers in economics.’ 
Meantime we might contribute a political peace programme, and as the 
League is in liquidation we might use the League of Nations Union. This 
has still a national and non-official status in the U.K. though its mem- 
bership is much reduced ; moreover, since its Hoare-Laval coup, it is 
accepted in the U.S.A. as representing British democracy, even though 
over there it rather reflects American plutocracy. Wherefore the 
L.N.U. might produce an acceptable League Confederation based on 
Federal Unions, with a L.C.M. of coercion and a G.C.M. of consent. 
Anyway, if it cannot, it will not be for want of trying; for, since the 
outbreak of war, it has been working on a “ Statement of Policy as to 
Post-war Settlement.” Its authors, like good Englishmen, began by 
ignoring all political science and systematic procedure and sought 
agreement by drowning war cries with Christian words, but the wars 
went on in full cry and the words became less and less Christian. Thus, 
the recent “Statements” deal with the principal problem, that of 
collective security and coercive sanctions, by relegating responsibility, 
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first to “regional rings ” and later to “ continental nuclei.” These 
terms had no significance in political science and were suspect to Liberal 
and Labour leaders, to whom “‘ rings ” suggest Big Business exploita- 
tion and “ nuclei” a Bolshie infiltration ; they were also assumed to 
mean an Anglo-American responsibility for sanctions with imperialist 
implications. The situation has, however, been saved by two ex- 
perienced statesmen on the Executive, Lord Cecil and Lord Lytton, 
and the last “ Statement ’’ introduces clause 25, which puts the new 
League on a sound basis of continental and regional federalism. 
Thereby the L.N.U. proves its democracy by establishing a principle, 
paulatim et probatim, from which political science would have started, 
a priori, two years ago—but would have been estopped in two months. 
Federalism can now express all ideals and interests of Leaguer or 
Unionist, Anglo-American or Russo-Chinese, Progressive or Con- 
servative, policist or pacifist, in exact equations and in technical terms 
of political science as elaborated by L.N.U. experts. 

The Wars of Religion, as rapidly reviewed above, may seem, in some 
respects, irreconcilable; but all problems are soluble to science. 
Federalism is not a political panacea, but it is a principle of all govern- 
ment. It is an application to the international field of the rule that every 
human relationship must have its regulation through a customary law 
and a conscientious loyalty. Defiance of that principle by the extrava- 
gant religions of Nationalism and the evil superstition of Sovereignty is 
the cause of the League’s recent fiasco and of the present failure of 
Christian civilisation. The Versailles Covenant did not so graft its 
federal bud on to the old stock of International Law that the League 
could grow and bear fruit in season. Yet it showed symptoms of federal 
life—for example, most of the national delegations to the Assembly 
converted themselves into parliamentary party deputations, which 
would have created in time a real representative system, But the 
League had too long a way to go and was too long a while in going from 
diplomatic Confederacy to democratic Union. The tempo of the time- 

«machine to-day, whether in war or peace, calls for radical preparation 
and rapid production. Nor is there any political formula for making 
and maintaining peace. There is, however, a principle of federalism that 
will avail if rightly appreciated and applied. It is—that if the national’ 
units of the new League be converted from sovereign autarkies into 
federated or federalised autonomies, then the requisite ~ collective 
security and coercive sanctions for peace and police can be got by 
co-operation and consent. 

Well, there you are, as they say in the Brains Trust. The answer to 
the question—“ League of Nations or Federal Union ? ”—is, “ Neither 
and both.” What is wanted is a League of Federal Unions. 

GEORGE YOUNG. | 


LOSS AND GAIN. ' 


IME slips away so fast that within a mere two months since the 

| turn of the year the events of 1941 seem somewhat distant and. 
dim. Even during this short period of January and F ebruary we 

have witnessed a succession of events that can only be described as 
kaleidoscopic. If any attempt is to be made correctly to assess our 
present situation, it is, however, essential to place it against that recent 
background and not to allow it to become too blurred too soon. The 
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two outstanding events of 1941—both happened in the second half year 
and completely obscure the first six months—were the entry of Russia 
and America into the war. “ Entry.” is perhaps not the right word. 
They did not enter the fight of their own free will and upon mature 
reflection, but were pushed into it by enemy action. In this sense it can 
be said that we are lucky in our enemies, for the one has forced Russia 
on to our side, and the other America. This is a feat of which our own 
diplomacy would have been quite incapable and it is only fair to render 
thanks where thanks are due: in Berlin and in Tokyo. Where would we 
be to-day without our Russian and American allies? The grim answer - 
is too obvious to require any formulating here. Yet a third vital 
development is the much belated and highly welcome recognition of 
China as a fighting ally of the democracies. It is not so very long ago 
that praise of the Chinese heroic war effort was considered as some- 
thing rather reprehensible, and that The Times spoke of Japan’s 
“mission in China.” The advent of these three new powerful allies 
is the most momentous development of the last few months. 

Whatever 1942 may have in store for us, 1941 has been Russia’s year. 
It was vouchsafed her to destroy once and for all the myth of Germany’s 
invincibility on land. After five months of retreating battles on an 
unprecedented scale and along a front of 2,000 miles, the Russians 
proved capable not only of counter-attacking but of regaining within 
seven weeks a territory that is as large as France and Belgium com- 
bined. Nothing can alter the fact that the Germans, who were within ` 
twenty miles of Moscow and who quite obviously would have been 
willing to sacrifice anything to capture the Russian capital, were beaten 
back and had to abandon their most cherished ambition. When one 
recollects how on October 3rd Hitler declared : “ I say it to-day, I say 
it to-day because to-day I may say it, that this opponent has already 
been defeated and will not rise again,” or how a few days later Dr. 
Dietrich ranted about the “ totally defeated Timoshenko ’"—whom the 
German press insanely described as “ the unlucky marshal ’—and said 
that all there remained to do for-the Germans was to “ mop up” the 
remnants of the allegedly “ annihilated ” Russian army, it is comforting 
to survey the course of the Battle of Russia. - 

Tf the results of this disastrous German campaign were to be summed 
up in one word, that word would be “ miscalculated.” The politicians, 
the General Staff, the economic experts and all the other pundits were 
wrong about everything. They underestimated the Russian Army’s 
power of resistance, the will of the Russian people to defend themselves 
against the foreign intruder, the efficiency and the organisational ability 
of the Russian authorities, the brilliance of Russia’s young generalship. 
They even miscalculated the. effects upon their war machine of Russia’s 
climate and geography. “I worked out everything beforehand,” 
boasted Hitler again and again. The truth is quite different. At first 
the Germans endeavoured to conduct a war of annihilation, and their 
repeated attempts to destroy the Russian army failed even though they 
had the initiative and technical superiority. There followed a second 
phase when they tried to bring about a decision by the conquest of 
territory and vital towns, or economic and strategic keypoints ; that 
failed, too, since they were not able to force a decisive issue anywhere. 
The towns they conquered, at a terrific price, were but a mass of burning 
ruins ; Moscow and Leningrad withstood the assault ; the gates to the 
Caucasus with its oilfields were slammed in their face. Now we are 
witnessing a third phase, when the initiative has passed from German 
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into Russian hands ; when even’Goebbels is forced to admit that the 
Germans “ are facing a numerically and materially superior enemy.” 

It would be folly, of course, to take too sanguine a view of Russia’s 
successes. The Germans are still a formidable foe with huge reserves, 
and they are far from defeated yet. Russia continues to be faced with 
a stupendous invader whom she is fighting virtually alone. For, what- 
ever the equipment we have been able to deliver to date, its quantity 
is negligible compared to the number of tanks and planes involved on 
both sides since June 22nd. There is much talk of the huge German 
offensive that is being prepared for the spring. No doubt the Russians 
are getting ready to meet it as effectively as they can. But it is very 
questionable whether after the losses and disappointments of the first 
campaign the second one can equal it in force or in the spirit it would 
require. Even the Germans with all their “ Organisierbarkeit ’—their 
uncanny genius for being organised—must feel frustrated after three 
months of snow and blizzard, with no winter quarters and no warm 
clothing or underwear. They have lost their best troops in Russia, and 
the older or the younger men who will replace them will be of a very 
different calibre. All the same, the fight is bound to be a stubborn one, 
since for the Germans it is literally a question of victory or death. 

It is a curious fact that the German setbacks in Russia have affected 
many people in this country in a somewhat perverted way. Such is 
their belief in German invincibility—as distinct from their desire for a 
British victory—that they feel almost peeved about the Russian suc- 
cesses. They feel that somehow Hitler has let them down, or else they 
try to explain away his difficulties by force majeure and prognosticate 
future disasters for the Russians when Hitler “ gets going again.” This 
odd mentality would consider British victories as natural, would accept 
American successes with a mixture of pleasure and irritation, but feels 
positively horrified that the Russians—“ the Russians of all people ”— 
should have turned out to be the only nation in the world that under- 
stood in time, prepared for and is capable of modern total war. 

All this is quite apart from the political implications of a Russian 
victory, which again to a lot of people seem to appear as very dangerous. 
They do not seem to realise even now that the greatest danger of all is 
their own blindness, complacency and wishful thinking. The Far 
Eastern crisis is a striking illustration, How eloquent our critics have 
been of the French “ Maginot complex”! Yet what is Singapore but 
the exact repetition of the Maginot miscalculation? It never occurred 
to the French that their “ impregnable line ” could be turned. It never 
occurred to our own experts that their equally “ impregnable ” naval 
base could be attacked by land and by air. The French trained their 
guns on Germany: we trained ours on the sea. But the disastrous 
miscalculation in both cases sticks out-a mile and cannot be explained 
away. Of course Mr. Churchill is quite right when he says that with our 
present world-wide commitments we cannot do more in the Pacific than 
we are already doing. But the fact is that the Japanese danger has been 
looming in that vital strategic zone for well over ten years; that in 
Ig2I, with their disastrous naval agreement, the British and the 
Americans laid the very foundations of their present humiliation ; and 
finally that up to the moment of Japan’s aggression they were supplying 
with sinews of war not China but Japan. 

One more query involuntarily arises in everybody’s mind: here 
was a small corner of the world in which three key industries are con- 
centrated—rubber, tin and oil. Hundreds of millions of pounds are 
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invested in those industries. Did it never occur to the gentlemen of the 
City of London or of Wall Street to inquire how their properties were 
protected, or indeed whether they were being protected at all? That 
admirable French review, published in London, La France Libre, 
recently gave some illuminating statistics on Japan’s war potential. 
Japan only possesses one motorised vehicle per 400 inhabitants as 
compared with one per 4 inhabitants in the U.S.A., or one per Ig in 
Great Britain. In the whole of Japan there are fewer motor-cars than 
in two Australian cities alone—Adelaide and Sydney. Again, the steel 
production of Japan is about one-tenth of that of the U.S.A. and the 
Japanese suffer from an almost complete lack of metals other than iron 
ore—which only covers one-third of their requirements. Apart from 
coal they hardly possess any of the vital staple commodities needed for 
modern war. Nevertheless, after nearly five years of fighting China, 
Japan is in a position to deal both Britain and the U.S.A. a succession 
of shattering blows and seems nowhere near the end of her tether. Up 
to now, the Japanese have revealed a quite amazing standard of 
efficiency and courage—so much so that it is high time some of our 
commentators and cartoonists took them seriously instead of lampoon- 
ing them. Like the Germans, the Japanese are a formidable and deter- 
mined enemy whom it is the height of folly to underestimate. Like the 
Germans, they have been preparing for this struggle through two 
decades. Like the Germans, they have starved themselves into great- 
ness and have achieved a degree of preparedness undreamt of by the 
democracies. The only people who have matched this painful but 
essential process are the Russians. Alas, the Anglo-Saxons have been 
too indolent and too purblind to appreciate that one hundred existing 
tanks on the spot are far more important in this war than one hundred 
thousand tons of iron ore or oil or coal underground. Our enemies are 
at the optimum of production, and all our latent resources are of precious 
little use unless we can develop such an industrial tempo that we 
rapidly overtake Germany and Japan. 

It is only small consolation that in 1941 we have been producing more 
than in 1940 or 1939. For one thing, in those years we produced ex- 
ceedingly little ; for another, according to Mr. Churchill’s formula, the 
third year of industrial mobilisation should result in vast quantities of 
equipment being available, and yet we are admittedly under-equipped 
not only at every single battle front from the Pacific to the Mediter- 
ranean, but even at home. Finally, the real test is not how our present 
production compares with our past production, but how our present 
production compares with Germany’s present production—including 
that of German-controlled Europe. The Germans have the whole of 
Europe’s industrial capacity at their disposal which, even allowing for 
sabotage and obstruction, remains colossal. That would demand a 
superhuman effort on our part. But, with commendable candour, our 
recent Soviet visitors, after looking into Britain’s industrial situation, 
declared that they were not impressed. 

Actually it did not require these Russian trade unionists to remind us 
of the weakness of our production front. For months on end both 
Parliament and the Press have been talking of little else. And since it 
is impossible to visualise the war without being immediately confronted 
with our equipment problem, it is not out of place to say a few words on 
the subject here. The fact is that our incapacities in this respect cannot 
be reduced to a simple formula. It is absurd to put all the blame on 
the industrialists or on the workmen or even on the Government. The 
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problem is much more complex. And while obstructionist employers 
or prevaricating shop stewards-or unimaginative or incompetent civil 
servants certainly bear a large portion of responsibility, the truth is 
that after thirty months of war the country as a whole is still not geared 
for a total war effort. Only high emotional tension, like the Blitz, or a 
“ Tanks for Russia ” week produce a noticeable acceleration of output. 
Otherwise production tends to lag behind, and the resulting industrial 
shortages have the most crippling effect on our war effort at the front. 
Neither in Libya nor in the Far East would our position be quite so 
precarious had we had more equipment in time. Whoever is to blame, 
it is certainly not Mr. Churchill, who has been warning the nation 
against these very perils for nearly ten years. It is paradoxical enough 
that the very Parliament that for so long refused to listen to him now 
has the temerity to call him to answer ; but what is stranger still is. 
that even now, with all the difficulties besetting us, we are still inclined 
to assume that there is no need to hurry. We glibly talk of 1943 and 
even 1945, when both the Russians and the Germans are thinking in 
terms of 1942. If Singapore falls* and if the Germans achieve further 
successes in Africa, a situation may easily arise when the Indian ocean 
is no longer in our undisputed control. Again, the Germans may 
endeavour in the spring to break through Russia to India, while the 
Japanese push on in the same direction from their side. To-day these 
possibilities sound like wild dreams. But so would the tragedy of Pearl 
Harbour have done the day before it took place, or the precariousness, 
of Singapore before we lost Malaya in the way we did. Germany’s 
progress in Africa is ominous enough. We may soon have to fight for 
Egypt and Suez, and there is also every reason to believe that French 
North Africa has been put by Darlan at Hitler’s disposal, thus enabling 
the Germans to operate not only in the Mediterranean but also in the 
South Atlantic. In all probability it is via Tunisia that General Rommel 
has been able to obtained his reinforcements, and we do not seem to be 
in a position to put a stop to Vichy’s series of betrayals. 

Our situation is a paradoxical one indeed. Thanks to Russia and 
China we have a supply of man-power that is truly inexhaustible, and 
Russia’s own resources are very considerable. In America we have an 
ally whose potentialities are enormous and whose rude awakening since 
the Japanese aggression cannot but result in a tremendous Speeding-up. 
of her industrial development. At the Rio Conference the whole of Latin 
America has ranged itself on the side of the democracies. As to the 
continent of Europe, with the exception of a few miserable Quislings, 
it is ardently hoping for a British victory. That is true not only of the 
countries actually occupied by the Germans, but also of those who have 
been forced to become Hitler’s satellites—although here a very definite. 
distinction should be made between the Governments and the people. 
Even the neutrals, i.e. Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and Portugal, 
know full well what is awaiting them if Germany were to win, and their 
peoples, if not their Governments, are fairly outspoken in their pro-allied 
sympathies. Finally, we have our nine allies here in Britain who are 
doing a first-class job on the seas, on land and in the air. 

The free citizens of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norwa , Poland and Yugoslavia, with 
whom are also associated a number of Free Danes, are daily braving 
death in our joint struggle for the liberation of Europe. At home and 


* This article was written shortly before the fall of Singapore. See Postscript on. 
page 138. 
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in the Empire, all over the world British people are willing to make any 
sacrifice, to do anything that is asked of them, and have fully shown 
their capacity to “ take it.” What is it, then, that is crippling us, that 
frustrates one campaign after another? We are paying to-day for our 
dismal past. As Dr. Quo-Tai-Chi once put it: “ The skies are dark with 
the wings of chickens that come home to roost.” It is time these skies 
were cleared, and only Mr. Churchill can perform that difficult, painful 
and absolutely essential operation. But time is pressing as it has never 
pressed before, and we cannot rely on the miracles that have saved us 
in 1940 and 1941. Unless every sign deceives, 1942 must be the year of 
decision. 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


P.S.—Since the above was written two further calamities have befallen 
us and yet some more may easily occur before this article actually 
reaches the public. Singapore has fallen. The Gneisenau, Scharnhorst 
and Prinz Eugen have slipped away from Brest, have calmly sailed 
through the Straits of Dover and have reached German home waters 
without damage or hindrance. At the moment of writing even this 
short postscript the Burma Road is threatened; so is Java; so is 
Australia. The catastrophic consequences of the fall of Singapore will 
only gradually reveal themselves in full; our enemies have in one 
week secured enormous fresh advantages in their total war against us, 
to which we seem as yet wholly incapable of offering a total reply. One 
thing is certain: the balance of naval power has been completely upset 
both in the Far Eastern and in European waters. The Japanese may 
strike at India or Australia, or both. The escaped German ships may 
begin to operate in the North Sea, trying to cut our supply route to 
Russia, or in the Atlantic—interfering with America’s supplies to us. 
Quite apart from our own predicaments resulting from this double blow 
to our sea power, our two fighting allies—Russia and China—may 
become very seriously affected. 

In many ways the affair of the German ships is even more shattering 
than the fall of Singapore. The hopelessness of our position in the Far 
East had been obvious to anybody but the purblind. Yet not even the 
greatest sceptics in their most cynical moments could have imagined 
that it would be possible for a German fleet of this kind to sail through 
the Channel in the way it did. Once again we are told, after the event, 
that there is a measure of advantage to us.in this grim farce. Once 
again we are informed that our experts had foreseen every possibility 
of what these Germans might do, except what they really did do. To 
the ordinary citizen all this is terribly unconvincing. If there was one 
thing we really believed to be impregnable it was the Channel. Britain’s 
sea defences commanded universal world-wide respect. Even after the 
loss of the Channel ports there remained a blind faith in the mines, the 
planes, and the capacity of the Navy to prevent any enemy attempt 
to get too near Britain’s shores. i 

These are grim days. With such a record of ineptitude and neglect, 
for which not the over-burdened Mr. Churchill but the whole nation is 
responsible, it does not behove any Britisher to be censorious. 

Citizens may well ask themselves whether they are doing their duty 
even now. The West End of London certainly does not give the im- . 
pression that we are taking the war and our disasters very seriously. 
Entertainment is booming; new restaurants and night clubs grow 
tike mushrooms after the rain ; the dance halls are packed nightly to 
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overflowing. What exactly are we celebrating? How long can we 
carry on in this crazy fashion ? 

Mr. Churchill has just reconstructed his Government. But neither 
he nor his ministers will achieve much progress until Britain realises 
her hour of peril. And if she fails to do so herself, it is Mr. Churchill’s 
duty to tell the nation in thé plainest possible language. 

G. S. 


DEMOCRATIC FACTORS IN 
RUSSIAN HISTORY. 


T may perhaps be well to remind ourselves, at this time, how 

inadequate and misleading is the common conception of Russia 

in history as an almost unrelieved and merciless despotism—right 
down to 1917 and the fall of Nicolas II. Not merely has the Autocracy 
been sometimes over-blackened, but the ages of Liberty which preceded 
the Autocracy have been utterly ignored. Yet some of the Tsars were 
better than mere tyrants. And there have been interesting, romantic, 
prolonged periods of democratic lifein the great pastof Russia. Through- 
out the Middle Ages, almost to the time of our Tudors, this Popular 
Front was active and militant in the north. Where it perished its ruin 
was often due to the frightfulness of an Asiatic deluge—in some ways, 
possibly, the worst in history—that of the Tartars and their Turkish 
followers, the New Huns of the thirteenth century—and after. Many 
of us no doubt have somewhat realised how modern democratic move- 
ment and spirit were stirring in Russia even in the early nineteenth 
century ; how men of the highest genius, like Pushkin, were attracted 
by such things; how seriously Alexander I, the Trajan of Russian 
Imperial Development, was inclined, at certain moments, to sym- 
pathise and even to co-operate. Some of us may have heard rumour of 
the Dekabrists and their December revolt against the dreaded advent of 
reaction after the death “ or disappearance ” of Alexander, the kindly, 
the liberal, the charming (“ Alexander, son of Paul, you fascinate us ”’). 
And most of us are roughly familiar with the existence—the rise, the 
deeds, and the decline—of the Nihilism of yesterday, which was so 
largely the parent of the Bolshevism of to-day. But how little do we 
ever realise, how seldom are we ever told, that the Old Russia (and 
especially Russia before the Tartars) in which this remarkable people 
was first moulded, was bursting with democratic impulses, and that, 
in its city republics, we have noteworthy parallels to the free common- 
wealths of Ancient Hellas, Medieval Italy, Hanseatic Germany, and 
the Flanders of the Arteveldes! 

The last of the greater city states of Rus was crushed out, or died out, 
as a free democracy, before 1500, even before our Tudors. But they had. 
played their part, with a vengeance ; they had left a great example ; 
their glory had gone out into many lands (“ Who can stand before God, 
and the Great Novgorod?”). It is an irony of history that their name 
and fame have grown so dim. The Moscow Tsardom was their junior, 
and it rose upon their ruins. In the “ bitter and wretched death ” of the 
old free townsfolk, massacred by the Turco-Tartar hordes, we can see 
the passing of that older freedom, in the south and centre, and the birth 
of the new centralised power, in the White Stone City, Mother Moskva. 
From that Tsargrad, that Third Rome (of Orthodox boasting) developed 
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the Empire and Autocracy of all the Russias, blotting out of men’s 
minds nearly all that had gone before. But not quite all. 


For neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder 
Shall ever do away, I ween, 
The trace of that which once hath been. 


In Lord Novgorod the Great, or Old Novgorod, about a hundred 
miles south of St. Petersburg or Leningrad, we have probably the best 
example of the ancient Russian freedom, of the Slavonic Urban 
Democracy. It is a place which has been a good deal in the news of late, 
though I have looked in vain for any press-recognition of its wonderful 
historic meaning. At the present day this quiet, little cathedral town 
on the Volkhov, with its great church of the age of our Norman Conquest, 
is, of course, but a puny shadow of the mighty turbulent Republic, so 
long the largest of all Russian cities, which for six hundred years played 
the part of a medieval Petersburg, and was the main Russian window 
on the west. In that typical and supreme city-state of Old Rus the 
people’s sovereignty, on the whole, was very effective. In name it was 
an elective Principality, and in the hands of a strong man the Princedom 
had real influence.. Other forces such as the Church, and (in later days) 
the foreign traders, also modified the democratic current. For here was 
one of the four great out-settlements of the Hanseatic League. Yet, in 
the last resort, when moved by definite purpose and not hopelessly 
divided by faction, the Veche or General Assembly of the Citizens 
(which was also something like a Parliament of the local church) was 
irresistible. It invited a new Prince, and, when discontented, it would 
arraign and expel him. It elected and deposed—sometimes it executed 
—Burgomasters. It filled the lesser offices of State. It helped to 
appoint the Bishops—in extreme cases it might even take action to 
remove them. It decided on peace and war; punished outrageous 
crime ; maintained orthodoxy ; suppressed any signs of Paganism or 
Satanism, Black Magic or Witchcraft. In crises its rioting could be 
terrible and recklessly destructive. The Great Bell which summoned 
the citizens to their Assembly was many a time a signal for furious 
combats. It was a true symbol of the turbulent liberty of old Russia ; 
and the Moscow Tsardom, once it had mastered Novgorod, took an 
early opportunity of removing it. Seldom, anywhere, do we find more 
plainness of democratic speech. “‘ We know how to find another Prince.” 
. . . “ We desire neither thee nor thy son. Send thy son to us only if he 
have two heads.” Even Alexander Nevsky, that national and racial 
hero, “ the Sun of the Russian Land,” has to leave his rebel city for a 
time, “having quarrelled with the citizens ”—in the age of our Simon de 
Montfort. 

Freeman, our often undervalued and misconstrued historian, better 
endowed with knowledge and insight than some of his detractors, was 
fond of reminding us of democratic features in the earlier Middle Ages, 
so much less autocratic and oligarchic than some later times. The Old 
Free Russia gives plenty of support to this. And not only the Russia of 
Novgorod. Far and wide, even under the most powerful of the Grand 
Princes of Kiev, the nearest approach to early Russian Kings, there is 
evidence of popular feeling, democratic spirit, self-respecting com- 
merce, resistance to oppression. There is even a keen resentment against 
high taxation, which must surely appeal even to the most flat unraiséd 
spirits among us! Thus, about the time of Magna Carta, “ the men of 
Novgorod held an Assembly over Burgomaster Dmitri and his Brethren, 
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because they had ordered levying of silver . . . collecting of money . . . 
fines from merchants . . . tax-payment at fixed times . . . and everything 
evil, And they went to plunder their houses, and set fire to Dmitri’s, 
seizing their effects. They sold all their villages and servants. .. . They 
sought out their treasures and took of them without number. . . . The 
same year they brought Dmitri dead, and buried him. . . . The people 
wished to throw him from the Great Bridge, but the Archbishop forbade.” 

With the fall of democratic, republican Novgorod in the late fifteenth 
century (at the end of our Wars of the Roses), the popular element 
in Russian political life recedes into the background, to put it mildly, 
for ages. Except for Peasant and Cossack revolts—such as those of 
Stenka Razin in 1670-1 and the more famous Pugachev in 1773-5—and 
for other sporadic outbreaks of 


The dark confederate storm of sorrow, 
Barricadoed evermore within— 


the bounds of Russia—we may not unfairly pass from the fifteenth to 
the nineteenth century. 

In those centuries, fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, the 
peasantry, the great mass of the people, sank steadily down into more 
complete serfage—while the power of the landowners over the peasantry 
rose as steadily. Under Ivan the Terrible, 1533-84, the Moscow Autoc- 
racy assumed an extreme tyrannic colouring, the hue of a mad and 
bloody despotism, which in a sense has never wholly faded from the 
memory of man. And after Ivan’s dynasty died out ; after the Time of 
Troubles (1598-1613) ; and after the election of the House of Romanov, 
and the new and completer enslavement of labour which accompanied 
and followed it (1613-28), the mass of the people, more than ever, 
“ went under.” The bulk of the peasants have now become the absolute 
and hereditary property of their landlords. The democratic side of 
Russian life is indeed eclipsed. 

At last, after the Napoleonic Wars; after the epic deliverance of 
1812 ; after so much necessary, unavoidable contact with the ideas, as 
with the armies, of revolutionary France, we see a certain -revival of 
that Popular Front which had seemed so dormant, if not dead— 
and this even in high military and political, as well as cultural, circles. 
Alexander I stood at the very zenith of Tsarist power and popularity. 
Tolstoy well pictures a young Russian officer of the high nobility listen- 
ing for the “ supernatural voice ” of the adored Gosudar— Are those 
the Pavlograd Hussars ? ” And so, again, in War and Peace, when the 
Emperor enters the ballroom at a great social function and the band 
plays music written specially in his honour, what emotion, what 
rapture! Nor are such tableaux unhistorical. But in the triumphant 
midway course of his reign, after Vienna, and after the great territorial 
gains, democratic stirrings are very discernible—not in the masses, 
however, but emphatically in the classes. The pent-up Liberal, even 
Radical, strivings of the golden age of Alexander found violent but 
abortive expression in the Dekabrist rising, of 1825, against the dreaded 
iron régime of Nicolas I, the stern younger brother (“ Pigs, to your 
knees! ”). How little the masses of the soldiery were then ready for 
such a movement may perhaps be guessed from the tradition that they 
shouted for Constitution under the belief that this was the amiable and 
angelic wife of the Grand Duke Constantine. But the leaders—almost 
all men of the nobility—knew well what they were about, and their 
punishments were severe. - 
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One of my most valued Russian friends was the grandson of a 
Dekabrist leader, exiled to Irkutsk in Central Siberia, in 1825—a man, 
like his “ revolutionary ” ancestor, of quite a moderate and attractive 
liberalism, as far removed from the spirit of Nihilism as from that of 
Ivan the Terrible. That such men and such families were anything but 
irreconcilable foes of the Monarchy was evidenced by the enthusiastic 
gratitude of this house to the Tsar Liberator. For Alexander II, that 
son and heir of Nicolas the Inflexible, not only emancipated the Serfs 
of Russia, and freed the Bulgars of the Balkans (while reforming so. 
much in the Central and Local Government and Law of his Empire), 
but also recalled the Dekabrist exiles to their home-land and their 
possessions after thirty years. 

Our most modern world has developed, among so many other ques- 
tionable habits, an incredible power of forgetfulness. ‘‘ Such is fame,” 
as a famous Oxford tutor of my memory used to groan so bitterly, when 
he met some fresh instance of this light-headedness. And among such 
instances I have often classed the queer confusion (common to so many 
even of the most highly-educated and most internationally-minded) 
between Alexander II, the Tsar Liberator, and Alexander III, the Tsar 
Pacificator, and sometimes Persecutor. The great Reformer and 
Deliverer perished at the hands of democratic extremists, radical 
terrorists, Nihilist battalions of death, in that movement which 
Alexander had once led—in moderate measures, and in temperate 
climates. 

As if by a caprice of fate, the not inglorious and not unsuccessful 
Turkish War of 1877-8 (my earliest memory in Foreign Affairs) was 
immediately followed by a fierce outbreak of radical and Nihilist 
violence, specially directed against the person of the Emperor himself. 
One of the noblest of modern sovereigns was thus the victim of a miracle 
of ingratitude. In those very days he had determined to grant a liberal 
constitution to his people,asa whole. But his Herculean and reaction- 
ary son (who escaped every death-snare in the Perilous Valley where his 
father was struck down) rallied for the last time the strength of Autoc- 
racy and Orthodoxy, championed racial nationalism, beat down the 
extreme democratic forces, and became the champion and the idol of 
the Old Russian movement, spirit and party. With all this he combined. 
a quasi-Stalinian programme of material improvement. The more 
modern industrialisation of Russia began afresh under Alexander III 
and the Witte, whom he called to power. The free colonisation of Russian 
Asia also began anew. Siberia was at last to be redeemed and the trans- 
-continental Siberian Railway was to be built. 

Such apparent evidences of new energy, combined with the increased 
strength in world-position which Russia now derived from the French 
Alliance and from the devoted (almost delirious) enthusiasm of this 
valuable ally, once more gave a deceitful glamour of success to the 
Imperial tradition. Was it not winning in the struggle against democ- 
racy? For the moment it seemed to have discomfited and silenced 
Nihilism and radicalism. Was this a really decisive victory? The age 
of Nicolas II supplied the answer. The democratic attack was almost 
bound to win against Autocracy under such a chief. By a vigorous 
national leadership in economic and material progress, as in foreign 
policy; and by a moderate show—and reality—of sympathy and co- 
operation with liberal ideas and ideals, the Tsardom might still have 
played a great part. Headway might even yet have been made by the 
system of Alexander ITI, led by a Tsar of force and character, insight 
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and judgment, who knew his own mind, and could ally the Imperial 
headship with a programme of real and rapid industrial, commercial, 
and colonising advance. But the second Nicolas was almost a nonentity 
on the throne, however much in private life a most estimable gentleman. 
Even before the ill-conducted, unpopular, and damaging Japanese 
War of 1904-5, democratic tendencies were plainly re-asserting them- 
selves, gaining an ever greater volume of popular sympathy and 
threatening to sweep the Tsardom along with them. And after the 
reverses and losses in the Far East (‘ the soldiers with lions’ 
heads ” unable to retrieve poor leadership) democracy seemed fairly to 
take control. It was able to paralyse opposition with the astonishing 
success of its general strikes. And now at last it compelled the Em- 
peror to take the people in some degree into partnership and to summon 
a national Duma. From that time democracy was a force definitely 
established and entrenched in Russia, however little welcome in the 
highest quarters. The outbreak of world conflict in 1914 may have only 
postponed that democratic revolution (justified afresh, to so many 
indignant Russians, by the terrible disasters of a mismanaged war) 
which swept away both Emperor and Imperial Institutions in IQI7. 
RAYMOND BEAZLEY. 


VANSITTARTITIS. 


ANSITTARTITIS is a state of mind which inevitably makes 

V its appearance in the course of any war. It is based on the 

melodramatic urge to see things in pure blacks and whites. In 
war time it is simpler and easier when damning your enemy to damn 
him without qualification. There is no doubt that Black Record, which 
according to the publishers’ latest blurb has now sold half a million 
copies, met a need, and met it well and with a full backing of authority. 
People thought that a man who had been Head of the F. oreign Office, 
and who had then held the breath-taking title of Chief Diplomatic 
Adviser to the Government, could not help knowing what he was 
talking about. They succumbed to the authoritative tone in which that 
little pamphlet explains so simply all the manifold complexity of two 
thousand years of German history. 

Recently there has appeared a book with a Foreword by Lord Van- 
sittart: Thus Spake Germany (edited by W. W. Cook and M. F. 
Potter, Routledge, July 1941, second edition September 1941). Its 
motto is Ignorantia semper nocet, and the editors exemplify that adage 
by presenting exclusively one side of the picture. To judge by the 
Introduction you would think we were going to be furnished with the 
proofs of “ German Aggression throughout the Ages ” : 


The Germans of the Nibelungen legends, the Eastern Germans of 
medieval times who put the Slavonic peoples east of the Elbe to fire and 
sword and created the province of Brandenburg out of the land which 
they had reduced to an enormous graveyard, the Teutonic Knights, the ` 
Germans of the Sack of Rome, of Frederick the Great, of Bismarck, of 
Wilhelm IT and Stresemann—these are the true ancestors of the Third 
Reich. 


“ Let them speak for themselves,” they go on. But they do not let 
them speak for themselves, for the quotations of which the body of the 
book is made up only go back occasionally to Frederick the Great, 
while the real starting-point is the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
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with Fichte, Arndt and Jahn. Hence the Introduction makes sweeping 
claims which there is no attempt to substantiate in the book itself. The 
quotations they give cannot, of course, be called in question ; the 
Germans did say all these things, and they are given in good English 
translations. ; 

Of course a damning picture is drawn, though all the same one is 
struck by the innocuousness of some of the examples, e.g. : 


Social Democracy has . . . never failed to realise that the geographical 
and political situation of the Reich renders the establishment of a strong 
Army necessary (p. 69).—Social Democratic Party Pamphlet, Eir 
ernstes Wort in ernster Zeit, 1913. 


Surely they could have found something more bellicose to take the place ` 
of that sentence. . 

In the Introduction there is all the same some attempt to treat the 
German question in a discriminating and historical way, and to dis- 
tinguish between what the editors rather oddly call “ Germany as she 
is known: to the West ” and the ‘‘ eastern face of Germany.” They do 
not there go back to our common ancestors, the Germans of Tacitus, 
like Black Record and their own book in another place, but are satisfied 
with a modest ten centuries : 


It is not Germany as she is known to the West that Eastern Europe 
has had to face for the past ten centuries. To Western Europe, until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, Germany was merely an agglomeration 
of small States competing among themselves and free from. any im- 
petialistic tendencies ; moreover, it was the country of Dürer, Goethe, 
Lessing, Herder, Kant, Schiller and Beethoven (p. xxvi). 


On the following page the matter is put quite plainly : 


After its eastward expansion this State (the Kingdom of Prussia) 
began to wield an ever-increasing influence in Germany proper. With 
this extension of Prussian influence the Prussian spirit began to permeate 
the whole of the German nation. The face of Germany as the West knew 
it was gradually obliterated, while the ideals of the Eastern Germans 

- achieved complete domination. These changes, which took place during 
the nineteenth century, were disregarded by the rest of Europe. 


One would have thought that here was the adoption of a perfectly 
definite standpoint, and one directly in opposition to the Vansittartian 
doctrine, Yet in amazing contradiction we see them at the very end of 
the book close the ranks and give the orthodox creed > 


Had we studied the past and the present, we should easily have 
realised that German thought has always been evolving in the direction * 
of a chauvinistic pan-German “ Gleichschaltung ” in the sense of van- 
quishing all the other nations, and that the German nation has always 
been a menace to Europe (editors’ italics) (p. 384). 


There, too, we find a passage very sinister in its implications. 


After perusing these gleanings from a vast literature... the reader... 
will begin to have his doubts about the many German refugee “ paci- 
fists,” who are to-day coursing around in England or in the Americas, 
lest they are in fact merely preparing to play the same réle as Strese- 


mann, should the occasion arise (p. 385). 


What that means, unless it is intended to start a spy-hunt on the lines 
of the early days of the last war and to raise a fresh cry of “ intern the - 
lot,” it is hard to understand. 
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This is the book which has been launched with a great flourish of 
trumpets and hailed as the last word of enlightenment. It would be a 
useful book if it were put forward as what it is in fact—a presentation 
of one side of German mentality, during the last 150 years, with docu- 
ments covering that period. It contains a terrible indictment enough of 
one aspect of German thought, and thé warning is timely and necessary. 
It is little wonder that it was hailed by Lord Vansittart with acclama- 
tion. He greets it, not as a part of the truth but as the whole truth, and 
the reader can question or criticise only at his peril’: 


Unless he rejects it out of blindness or caprice, for masochism or 
money, he will have to surrender to this evidence. There is no answer 
to it. It is pure German. 


He contributed to the first edition a Foreword of fourteen pages, in 
which he is even more fiery than in his own masterpiece. If there he 
describes himself as with his coat off, here we can fancy him in his 
shirt-sleeves, holding a beer-mug in one hand while he thumps the table 
with the other. “ There are many eyes in this country that need rub- 
bing, and some noses too,” he says. His Black Record was subjected to 
so much “ distortion” that he is out at any rate to hamper “ dis- 
honesty.” His opponents have had recourse not to controversy but 
“ cheating ” ; they have indulged in “ crude calumny.” After saying 
of an earlier episode, “ I had reckoned without the array of goats who, 
in letter and article and speech, butted into international affairs during 
an era of sheepish ignorance,” he adds that “ after reading this book I 
doubt whether you will wish to hear much more from goats. Yet still 
they are butting at those who tell the truth. The tups and wethers 
pursue me with their tinkling monotonies.” Well, well! Iam sorry to 
be a goat, a sheep, a tup and a wether, but I still cannot accept as 
gospel and without question all that Lord Vansittart tells me, as we are 
all apparently expected to do. 

His great invention “ Germans in the plural ” turns up here over and 
over again, and it appears that people have taken it, not unnaturally, 
to mean Germans as a whole, or even all Germans as members of the 
nation—as opposed to them in their individual capacity. He therefore 
finds it necessary to explain : 


I repeat, therefore, in the plainest and simplest terms that by the 
expression Germans I do not mean roo per cent. of the inhabitants of 
Germany. But I do most expressly mean well over 75 per cent., as 

- events have amply and repeatedly demonstrated. 


How events have demonstrated his “ well over 75 per cent.” any more 
than any of the other estimates of the proportion of Nazis and anti- 
Nazis it is difficult to understand. Yet even taking his figures, that 
leaves some twenty million Germans who are opposed to Nazidom and 
all its works, and who must by the nature of things include many of 
the bravest and most independent-minded people in the country. Yet 
they are negligible, for he says : “ the part that is not indictable is still 
inconsiderable.” 
In his latest pamphlet, Roots of the Trouble (Hutchinson, 1941, 3d.), 
we have, in spite of the enunciation of his “ seven principles,” in the 
‘main the mixture as before. There is the same rather turgid and very 
egotistical bombast. He stresses here even more than elsewhere the 
pathos of his own heroism. He, the crusader, the martyr who has given 
his life to this simple issue (p. 14), has suffered persecution and calumny. 
VOL. CLXI. ` I0 
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untold. After speaking of Zola’s championship of Dreyfus—the analogy 
with his own case is only implied—he says: “ Well, everyone must 
expect his share of knocks in controversy, and no one should resent 
being hit below the belt by those who can reach no higher. I have had 
my share of them.” And our gentle controversialist notes the “ dis- 
courteous epithet ” when the Daily Herald speaks of “ the propaganda ' 
of which Lord Vansittart has lately been the hysterical voice.” As a 

mere man in the street I unfortunately missed these timely warnings of 

the German menace. Presumably they were given behind the scenes. 

Hardly more evident to the common herd is the penalisation which he 

has suffered, whether measured by the high offices he formerly held or 

the more recent vast success of his literary works. 

An interesting point is his defence of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt 
for speaking of the “ Hitlerite Government.” “ What they did not say 
was that we are at war only with Hitlerite Germany.” It is doubtful 
whether those eminent statesmen will be grateful for this ingenious 
suggestion that they were bamboozling the public and did not really 
mean what they said. He has apparently changed his mind again about 
the 75 per cent., if we may judge by the following sentence: “ It is 
held—and hugged—that there are millions of Germans eager to rise 
up for us. That is not true.” But in another respect he has gone back 
to his previous estimate: “ This German generation will have to grow 
out under control and be succeeded by another that has had self- 
control thrust upon it.” 

What has led some thinking people, as I know, to condone the 
exaggerations of Black Record is the hope the author there holds out of 
a conversion of the German people. The hope is, to be sure, not ex- 
pressed with much conviction, but strikes one rather as an escape from 
the logical consequence of his own main contention. “ I have never 
advocated the ‘ extermination’ of the German people, or anything 
approaching it,” he says. Perhaps not, but his whole reasoning would 
call for nothing less. In Black Record (p. 55) he says: “ The regenera- 
tion of the Brazen Horde is not impossible. . . . The soul of a people can 
be changed. . . . You have seen how far the German has to go. I told 
you at the outset that the cure will have to be drastic, and largely self- 
administered. It will take at least a generation.” In the Foreword to 
Thus Spake Germany he is less optimistic: “ And I hope, though I 
cannot be sure—nor can anyone else [sc/|—that these approximate 
percentages (the 75 per cent. of Nazis) may, and will, be reversed in 
some happier, but distant, future.” 

If Nazism revealed only “ the fever-chart of a nation ” (Black Record, 
p. 12), even if the trouble had only arisen in the last 150 years (for 
which alone, as we have seen, evidence is in the main adduced in Thus 
Spake Germany), or if it were only the affection of the Germans by the 
Prussian spirit, there might be some prospect. But if the main picture 
drawn in Black Record is true—then there is not a hope, and all the talk ` 
of re-education and regeneration is a mere rhetorical flourish. For what 
do we find there? The Nazi excesses are a “ reversion ” to something 
much farther back than the Kaiser, or Bismarck, or Frederick, to the 
doings of a thousand, and two thousand years ago (p. x). Germany is a 
“ butcher-bird ” which “ from the dawn of history has been predatory 
and bellicose ” (p. 16) ; their traits go back to the Germans of Julius 
Cæsar and Tacitus (p. 19); to Hermann in the year nine (p. 20); to 
the Mongols in the thirteenth century, and to German barbarism 
(which) first crushed Latin civilisation at the Battle of Adrianople in 
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the year 378 (p. 21) ; to the wars of Charlemagne or the wars of Cæsar’s 
annual warmongers (p. 37). 

All this talk of German barbarism in the past is, of course, silly and 
beside the point. It would require very careful study to balance the 
accounts of the great European nations in the last thousand years. 
Moreover, Lord Vansittart admits it himself in one place with guileless 
self-contradiction. ‘ Hundreds of years ago [what delightful vague- 
ness !] there seemed nothing surprising in German barbarism, since the 
world was full of savages in those early days ” (Black Record, p. 21). 
If only he would leave it at that, and admit that we were in the past all 
pretty well tarred with the same brush, but that we and other nations 
have struggled up towards the light, while the Germans have gone back 
to all the cruelties and brutalities of past ages and added fresh refine- 
ments to them! If all that is quoted above were true, you could not 
cure the bad habits of “ Germans in the plural ” in any length of time, 
the contemplation of which could possibly bring any of us any satis- 
faction or relief. Where is that self-education he speaks of to come. from 
if things are as bad as he says? How is his kind of Germany going to 
have “ self-control” thrust upon it? If he is right we can only take 
counsel of despair, since extermination of the Germans he himself 
rules out. 

The great mistake which Lord Vansittart makes is to think that those 
who loathe his methods do not at the same time loathe all the evils 
Germany has done and all evil Germans just as much as he does. I for 
one will not yield to him one jot in that respect. But all the same I 
cannot believe that his garbled version of German history is going to 
‘contribute anything to beating the Germans in the war, or to coming 
to terms with them after it—and we shall have to come to some terms 
with them some time. He is simply encouraging the Hang the Kaiser 
mentality, merely inflaming indiscriminate passion, which would, if it 
had its way, render any settlement impossible. He is driven by his 
passionate conviction that Germany escaped her proper punishment 
after the last war and will try to do so again after this—with which 
most of his critics fully agree—to an utterly unhistorical over-statement 
of his case. It is probably superfluous at this stage to point once more 
to such obvious facts as that, for instance, we ourselves are among the 
descendants of the “‘ Germans ” of Tacitus, that Charlemagne was as 
much a French as a German national hero, and that the Germans were 
not the aggressors in the wars of Louis XIV and Napoleon. No one need 
fear that the German people as a whole is going to escape punishment 
for the misdeeds of its responsible government. Quite apart from all 
official procedure, they all, the innocent with the guilty, will live in a 
very bleak world when this war is over. They all, the innocent with the 
guilty, will inherit from their false leaders a legacy of hatred and 
suspicion which it will taken them, whatever they may do, a very long 
time to dissipate. 

There are doubtless some people who will say—on the principle of 
doing evil that good may come—that, if it is good propaganda, they are 
prepared to accept in war-time the lack of objective truth. But is it 
good propaganda? To put it on the very lowest grounds—since Hitler 
and Goebbels bankrupted the lie, mis-statement simply does not pay. 
And—still not putting it on the highest grounds—we can afford the 
truth. We have such a good cause and Hitler such a bad one. Or as 
Mr. Duff Cooper put it in the House of Commons on July 3rd, r941 : 
“We have an enormous advantage over Germany: we have a good 
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article to sell and they have a bad one.” Are the horrors of Nazi 
persecution and all the other Nazi crimes not enough that Lord Van- 
sittart has to work up the thesis of a nation that has been evil for 
2,000 years? Propaganda is persuasion, and a prime necessity is that it 
shall be believed. Who is going to believe this travesty of German 
history? Certainly no one here who has any real knowledge of the 
subject, and few even in the occupied countries, where some sense of 
the general outlines of continental European history may be taken for 
granted. As for Germans themselves, with the evidence of Louis XIV’s 
ravages of the Rhineland before their eyes, and the Napoleonic Wars 
a part of the general national consciousness, the thing is too patently 
untrue and absurd. Such wild and whirling words can only debase the 
credit of British propaganda everywhere in the world, and put us more 
nearly on a level with those very enemies whose methods and mentality 
we oppose. There are at stake here those very values for which we are 
fighting—honour and truth and faith in the written and spoken word. 
We aie not out to beat the enemy at his own game, but to uphold 
standards which he rejects. And for our motto we should take that 
maxim old and wise: Magna est veritas et praevalebit. 
H. G. ATKINS. 


SPAIN AND THE AXIS. 


HE present mood of the Spanish people is aptly expressed in 
| Sancho Panza’s maxim, “ What have squires to do with the 
adventures of their masters? ” The status of the masters— 
whether mere pawns in Hitler’s game or real directors of their country 
—is more difficult to make out. Their positions have actually been won 
for them by Hitler and Mussolini with a view to the impending Arma- 
geddon, to say nothing of the succession of misfortunes which had 
decimated in due time the faction of the conspirators. Primo de Rivera, 
founder of a Fascist party on the German and Italian patterns, was 
executed when caught in Republican territory, and General Sanjurjo, 
prospective leader of the insurrection, was killed in a plane crash the 
very day he was to assume his duties. Calvo Sotelo, a politician of some 
calibre with monarchist leanings, was assassinated and General Mola, 
trustee of the Traditionalists in the army, died in an accident. What 
followed was brought about mainly by the German General.Staff, the 
Kondor wing of the Luftwaffe, and German and Italian technicians, 
soldiers and arms. 

Since then, Primo de Rivera’s small group, the Falange, has risen to 
the rank of State Party, after a bloody victory over all opposing forces 
and a subsequent bloodless elimination of the monarchist and tradition- 
alist elements from the Government and the Party Council. The 
founder’s successor, Serrano Sufier, has virtually become party dictator, 
and, shortly after having paid visits to Berlin and Rome, Foreign 
Minister. ‘‘ Spain’s mission lies in the new order,” he said at the time, 
“ and when the right moment comes, her leaders will give the order for 
action.” In virtue of a law creating an “ Under-Secretariate of Popular 
Education ” of the Falange, he also controls press and wireless ; and 
the most violent “ pro-axism ” of both press and radio can hardly be 
beaten by the Voelkischer Beobachter or the Deutschlandsender. “ Life 
is militant,” decrees Point 24 of the Falange programme ; for over a 
year now. the party has been taking full charge of the regimentation 
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and the political and pre-military training of Spanish youth. Other 
party rules worth heeding are Point 3: “ We have the will to make an 
Empire,” and Point 5: “ Spain will once again seek glory and riches 
across the seas.” 

The uniform of the Falange was ostentatiously worn by the Chief of 
State, Generalissimo Franco, when he visited Catalonia and Arragon 
recently. There he declared “ Life means fighting ; nations reach their 
historic climax in fighting; if they rest on their laurels they are 
overrun.” Military expenditure constitutes the largest item of Spain’s 
ordinary as well as of the unannounced extraordinary budget for 1942. 
The army is, in fact, very thoroughly looked after and continually 
overhauled. It was reorganised into five zones, some fifteen months ago; 
including a newly-created one for the region flanking Gibraltar. In an 
important speech Franco, some time later, stated : ‘ The die is already 
cast. The Allies have lost the war. This is a reality which nothing can 
alter.” He has not defined, however, how Spain hopes to play the 
part of a “ protagonist ’—as the Falange puts it—in a war 
about the issues of which he professes to have no doubts whatever. 
When he received Hitler’s Grand Cross of the Order of Merit of the 
German Eagle he left the talking to the German Ambassador, who on: 
this occasion remarked that the decoration symbolised not only 
memories of the past but future collaboration as well. Events so far 
have not convincingly borne out the assertion, which has gone round im 
Madrid’s “ whispering galleries,” that a secret treaty existed between 
Spain and Germany under which Hitler has been given power to direct 
Spain’s national and international policy. Spain is‘signatory to the 
Anti-Comintern Pact though not to the Tripartite Pact, and three 
declarations have been issued by Franco—the latest dated December 
rgth, 1941, after Japan and the United States of America had entered 
the war—that. “ Spain maintains her position of non-belligerency.”” 

- This is how the city of Oviedo was described after the Peninsular War 
in a report of the American Friends’ Service Committee: “ On the 
outskirts of the town we were welcomed significantly by scurrying rats, 
the only beneficiaries we saw in a nightmare of ruins. Most of the houses 
are unhabitable. Only three houses in the whole city are reported to be 
quite undamaged.” Scores of Spanish towns have been left in similar 
conditions by the war, and reconstruction ‘plans have been upset by the 
major conflagration which followed it. No less shocking is the havoc 
wrought in farmsteads, olive-tree plantations and orange groves. There 
are few oxen left to draw the ploughs, and many hoes must rust for 
want of hands to toil with them. Almost 500,000 men lost their lives in. 
the war; 500,000 fled from the Fascist terror; the prisons and con- 
centration camps are reported to house a million men and the army to. 
have conscribed another million. Communications with the outside 
world have practically ceased ; there is almost nothing to be had from: 
Germany and very little can reach Spain from this country or the 
Americas now. Inside Spain there is no petrol for road transport, nor 
is there sufficient coal for the railways. Rolling stock is short. Famine 
is raging. The poor are poorer than ever. There is much money in 
mines and heavy industry which work at full speed for Germany’s war 
machine, but their owners are embittered because they have been com- 
pletely ousted by German “ experts.” Business men all over the 
country strongly resent the Falange’s attempts at fashioning Spain’s 
economy on the Nazi lines, and Franco himself had to reassure them. 
“ There is no need for us to be frightened by the word revolution,” he 
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told them in January last ; “ Spain is no dictatorial state ; the colla- 
boration of all is possible in it.” Everybody, not excepting Franco, is 
looking askance at the Falange. In February 1942, yet another drastic 
purge was carried out, this time by Franco agents. Some time ago the 
Falange had to admit being a minority and not a popular one. “ And 
who knows whether behind the blue shirt there is a comrade or. whether 
it shields a traitor ? ” ‘There are still guerrilleros active in some parts of 
the country and there are people abetting them. There is definite 
evidence of an organised underground movement, communist to all 
appearance, and the fear of possible unrest manifests itself in arrests, 
executions, heavily armed guardia civil patrolling the streets and 
machine-gun posts protecting official buildings and banks. 

“ You will conquer but not convince,” has been truly prophesied by 
Unamuno. The silent hostility of Republicans, Catalans and Basques is 
growing. Xenophobia is kindled by Germany’s and Italy’s demands on 
Spain’s economy and her finances. The Church shudders at Germany’s 
neo-paganism, conclusive proof of which is regularly furnished by the 
Vatican in its Spanish broadcasts to Spain. The German radio in its 
transmissions to Spain has retaliated by recalling the fate of the 
Catholic Church in Germany. “ In Germany,” it was emphasised in a 
pointed broadcast on February 2nd, 1942, “ energetic measures were 
taken against the Church which had to confine its activities to the purely 
spiritual sphere and to refrain from intervening in politics.” Spain is 
also torn by other controversies of more immediate import to her whole 
destiny. The Falangist jingoes try to drown the counsels of Franco’s 
cooler-headed military advisers who, bred in the tradition of a sea- 
faring nation, are unable to overlook the importance of naval power in 
a world-wide conflict: “ The Spaniard,” wrote Marquis de Merry del 
Val, “ knows that, whatever the outcome of events, England willalways 
be found on his side of the map.” 

The course of the war to date, however, has projected on the Spanish 
map Germany as her immediate neighbour, and the map also shows an 
ominous network of roads converging on the new Germano-Spanish 
frontier. They have been built under German supervision by Republican 
convicts who thus were to “ redeem their punishment in labour.” The 
previously existing highway system has also been improved, and the 
German colony in Spain boasts that Hitler’s army now could cross the 
Peninsula in less than sixty hours. The Rollbahnen, which form the 
texture of all modern German staff work, are supplemented by German 
food dumps at key points and a number of aerodromes and port 
installations built by the Organisation Todt. Todt’s last creation, a 
new German defence line along the western coasts of the Continent, has 
now been completed, according to an official Berlin announcement, 
and the forces that garrison it “ are prepared to defend it—or 
carry out another task with which they might be entrusted anon.” 
They should not find it laborious if from this defence line they were 
to step—even without Franco’s consent—into a country where many 
of them have fought before, weak as it is now and undermined by Fifth 
Columnists and by,.a host of agents of the “ Germans Abroad ” Or- 
ganisation. But the invasion of Spain has not yet been mapped out by 
Hitler, and there has been no need for Franco to plead with him for 
mercy as has repeatedly been surmised. Spain certainly is a pivot on 
which the Fuehrer’s strategy against the west hinges, but up to now 
the war has not openly turned towards the west. Thus she could still 
remain “ among the non-belligerent Powers,” as Gayda conceded her 
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at the time of the collapse of France. In any case, during the initial 
stage of the war, there was a French army and a French navy keeping 
Spain within her bounds ; and when afterwards an eastern campaign 
was to be on the cards, her belligerency would have served no purpose 
within the framework of a one-front-war strategy. 

It is portentous that on the whole Hitler’s Rollbahnen in the Peninsula 
point in a westerly direction to the Atlantic. “ Provisions must be made 
against an American landing in Portugal or the Portuguese islands in 
the Atlantic,” was Madrid’s candid interprétation long before the 
United States entered the war. On the other hand, Spain’s present 
aspirations are southwards bent, and it has never been sufficiently 
weighed how extremely well a Spain screened up against the west and 
with all eyes strained on the south would fall in with each of the suc- 
cessive steps of Hitler. He has, in fact, made perfect use of her. With 
troops ready at her frontier and communications assured, his south- 
western flank was adequately safeguarded as long as no provision had 
to be made for more than British Commando raids against the Continent. 
Gibraltar had already been hemmed in during the Peninsular War, and 
Hitler has cleverly exploited Spain’s rage at the “ foreign wedge 
separating Andalucia from Africa ” as well as her designs upon Africa 
proper for a series of campaigns in a war of nerves. One of them was 
unmistakably intent upon swaying Vichy France closer towards the 
Axis. 

To that end Spain has been encouraged to assemble considerable 
forces in Morocco who have already cashed a “ token payment ” of her 
claims by occupying Tangier, and many a reminder has been served to 
Pétain that “ there are numerous matters pending between France and 
Spain in Morocco,” as a Pueblo representative told him in January last. 
The pending matters were discussed a month later in a meeting between 
General Luis Orgaz, High Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief of 
Morocco, and his French opposite number, General N ogues. In Tangier, 
on the same day, anti-British riots were staged by German agents. 
German U-boats had been ordered out to hunt Spanish vessels, and 
when two steamers were torpedoed Berlin raised the cry that it was the 
Royal Navy which had “ perpetrated the crime.” The news from the 
western hemisphere they had in the German capital showed that the 
time was coming when Hitler would have to pay attention to the 
western front again. The United States had ceased to be merely non- 
belligerent. Their first troop contingent had already landed in Great 
Britain. .In Rio de Janeiro Latin-American statesmen had recommended 
their respective governments to break off relations with Germany. 
When Serrano Sufier became Spanish Foreign Minister he had decreed 
that “the Foreign Section of the Falange shall from this moment be 
an element to be considered in the diplomatic life of Spain.” After the 
conference in Rio, steps have been taken everywhere against the 
Falange Exterior, which meanwhile had grown to become the backbone 
of Hitler’s Fifth Column in Ibero-America. 

Circumstances thus having changed fundamentally, Spain once again 
is drawing nearer to the front line. Admiral Luetzow, spokesman of the 
German navy, has already warned that any American move towards 
Portugal or Spain would be forestalled by Germany in due time. “ With 
the expansion of the war, its aims have accordingly increased in scope,” 
wrote Dr. Goebbels at the beginning of the year. “ Both the political 
and the military possibilities that lie open to us are entirely different 
from what-they were in the winter of 1940-41.” 
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On the tombstone of one of the commanders of the Spanish Blue 
Division who was killed in Russia, there is the epitaph “ He died for 
Europe.” The writer of this inscription has given vent to the same 
misleading conception of the motives underlying Spain’s policy which 
has deceived so many students of Spanish affairs. True, there was a 
school of thought in Spain which might have inspired Spaniards to 
bring the supreme sacrifice for Europe, the school of the generation of 
1898 as it was called, poets and philosophers who under the impression 
of the great colonial catastrophe of that year preached the abandonment 
of imperial dreams and the orientation towards the Continent instead, 
of which Spain was to become an integral part. The politicians who 
came in their wake were soon to realise that her way into Europe was 
barred by her feudal economic system based on the exploitation of 
colonial wealth. When the last possession overseas was lost in 1898, 
there was nothing left but to fall back upon the sealed resources at 
home ; agrarian and social reform, education and democracy, were the 
milestones on the path the Republic intended to tread. For such truly 
European ideals men went into battle at the gates of Madrid and on the 
banks of the River Ebro; many lost their lives, others fell victims to 
Fascist firing squads, yet others were exiled. Europe has died in Spain. 

Franco’s Spain has turned from the bitter lessons of the tragedy of 
1898 to the more shining chapters farther back in her history-; to that 
golden era when the country was freed from the Moorish invaders and 
the warriors sailed the seas in search of riches. There was no fecund 
land at their reach nearer at home ; it had become the reward for the 
knights who gave the coup de grâce to an invader whose strength had 
been crippled already. Large estates in the south of Spain mark the 
later stages of the reconquista ; under-sized farmsteads in the north 
show that the campaign against the Moors had begun as a popular 
‘movement, offering equal though of course very small shares of the 
booty to the many who had taken part in the fight. Such has been 
Spain since the Moors were driven from the country, and he who strives 
for prosperity-must either go at vested interests at home or leap across 
the seas. Franco has been backed by the vested interests. 

While thus his country has to offer him only the counsel of the 
generation of the reconguista, to go out and conquer, its value in the 
eyes of other nations is greatly enhanced by recent developments. The 
German theorists of strategy—they style themselves geo-politicians— 
have repeatedly pointed out that “Spain is the centre of a ‘ geo- 
political ’ cross, one bar of which links Europe with Africa, the other 
joining the European continent to the New World.” “ The geo- 
political forces of Europe travel through Spain to Africa and from 
Spain they are being carried to America,” it was declared in the 
Geo-political Review in May 1941. “ Spain is the starting-point of the 
vital highway from Europe to America.” Both for defensive and 
offensive tactics Hitler will be bound to extend his bastion from the 
French coast on the Atlantic to somewhere near the southernmost 
Spanish possession in Africa, at the same time strengthening the 
Spanish base in the rear. Large-scale operations against the Continent 
can now be visualised, and no such operations could be met by the 
German General Staff without having full control over Spain. If 
Hitler’s strategy on the other hand should still envisage an invasion of 
Britain, Spain would have to develop the left prong of his assault. 
Franco has certainly tried hard to keep aloof from the war. He was 
fortunate in falling in with Hitler’s intentions. Now as his imperialistic 
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schemes are taking shape he again is fortunate, in falling in with 
Hitler’s intuitions. This probably would mean war for Spain. The 
first dictator in Spain’s contemporary history, Primo de Rivera, 
brought about his defeat by his imperialistic ambitions. He was 
found dead in his hotel in Paris, with the newly-arrived reports in his 
hands about the misery in Spain and the plight of the country following 
his unsuccessful campaigns overseas. 
ERNEST Bock, 
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EVEN years after Metternich’s death Beust, another German, took 

his place at the Ballplatz. The former was a Catholic from the 
AZ Rhineland, the latter a Protestant from Saxony. The former held 
office for thirty-nine years, the latter for five. The Vienna period, 
however, was only a chapter in a long and distinguished career which 
began as Foreign Minister of Saxony in 1849 and ended as Austrian 
Ambassador in London and Paris. Beust’s Memóirs, written in old 
age, reveal an attractive, highly cultured, liberal-minded personality, 
and they are a primary authority for the foundation of the German 
Empire. We are so accustomed to the Bismarckian version that it is 
useful to have a well-informed witness from the other camp. While 
accepting the verdict of Sadowa and Sedan he regretted the exclusion 
of Austria. To use the terminology of the time, he was Grossdeutsch, 
not Kleindeutsch. His. ideal was the so-called Triad, Prussia, Austria 
and the Middle States. Was the German Confederation (1815-1866), 
he asks, really so objectionable? It kept the peace, and only the 
Prussian policy of expelling Austria broke it up. Bismarck alone wanted 
war in 1866. If the Bavarian army had co-operated at Sadowa Prussia 
would probably have been defeated and Bismarck have shot himself, 
as he had vowed to do if the battle were lost. Saxony loyally accepted 
the new order, and Beust declates again and again that he was never 
hostile to Prussia, only to Bismarck’s overweening ambition. The 
Bund, he admits, was unpopular, and he lived long enough to welcome 
the alliance of Vienna and Berlin for which he believed himself to have 
prepared the way. Bismarck always respected him, and described him 
as “ my most unbiassed and amiable opponent.” 

When Beust’s career in Saxony was terminated by the war of 1866 
he accepted a flattering invitation to enter the Austrian service. His 
first task was to carry to Paris an appeal from Francis Joseph for help. 
Napoleon III was in the middle of one of his periods of intense physical 
pain, and he could only mutter “ Je ne suis pas prêt à la guerre.” “I 
do not ask you to fight,” replied Beust, “ but merely to send troops to 
the frontier. Then you would be accepted as a mediator. If you do not, 
perhaps you yourself will have a war with Prussia in five or six years, 
and I promise you that in that case all Germany will march against 
you.” 

The prophecy was fulfilled, and Austria stood aloof in 1870 as France 
had stood aloof in 1866. Beust assures his readers that Austria had no 
commitments to France and no thought of intervention, not on 
account of Russian threats if she did, but because Francis Joseph 
accepted the new order in Central Europe and Beust realised that all 
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Germany would fight. The common belief that he was and always 
remained anti-Prussian and dreamed of revenge for the events of 1866 
is dismissed as a legend. He was eager to work for the internal consolida- 
tion of the Hapsburg Empire, believing that the bitter lesson of Sadowa 
could be turned to good account. The first task was tô make the 
Ausgleich with Hungary, and he quotes Andrassy’s compliment : 
“ Without you it would not have been completed.” The second was to 
modernise the institutions of the state. Beust, like Kaunitz and Metter- 
nich, was appointed Chancellor, or President of the Ministry, as well as 
Foreign Minister, so great was the Emperor’s confidence; but in 
domestic affairs his power was limited. The two chief obstacles to the 
removal of hampering abuses, in his opinion, were reactionary clerical- 
ism and the feudal aristocracy. “ I will never be the mouthpiece of a 
purely despotic government,” he announced, and he kept his word. 
He succeeded in abolishing the Concordat and he advised the adoption 
of the Constitution of 1867. Yet he was detested by the aristocracy 
and Society as a revolutionist, and in 1871 his enemies brought him 
down. Though a loyal servant of Francis Joseph, to whom he was 
sincerely attached, he retained his German sympathies, and he wished 
to increase the power of the German element in Austria as a bridge 
between Vienna and Berlin. The detailed narrative ends in 1871, but 
there are some pleasant snapshots of the years in England, where he 
` had served as a young man and of which he spoke affectionately as his 
second home. š 

The elder brother of the Prince Consort, though never a familia 
figure in England, played a considerable part in the making of Germany 
and spent his closing years in recording his experiences. The three 
stout volumes of the Memoirs of Ernst II, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
published 1887-9 (an English translation in four volumes appeared 
1888-90), are the only autobiography of a German ruling prince between 
Frederick the Great and William II. The first suggestion that he should 
‘write came from Radowitz in the early fifties, and in 188r Ottokar 
Lorenz, the distinguished Austrian historian of German unification, 
began to help with the arrangement of the material. The book was 
sharply criticised, chiefly on the ground that the author exaggerates his 
influence, but it contains valuable documents and much first-hand 
observation. As the nephew of King Leopold of Belgium, cousin and 
brother-in-law of Queen Victoria, persona grata at Paris, Vienna and 
Berlin, Ernst knew everything that was going on. Traveller, author, 
composer, soldier, he touched life at many points. 

No German ruler of his generation was more anxious for German 
unity. His life-long friend, Gustav Freytag, urged him in 1856 to 
become “ the adviser and General of the good Prussian cause,” but the 
Duke was ready to accept aid from any quarter for the realisation of 
his aims. While Freytag was a Prussian, the Duke was a German 
nationalist. He preferred a Prussian lead, and regretted the refusal of 
Frederick William IV to accept the offer of the Imperial crown from 
the Frankfurt Parliament, but he supported the attempt of Francis 
Joseph to reform the German Confederation at the Conference of 
Princes at Frankfurt in 1863. Till 1866 there was no love lost between 
him and Bismarck, but in that year of decision he placed his troops at 
the disposal of Prussia. When the time came to write his Memoirs 
tendentious omissions toned down his opposition to Prussia in the years 
before the stricken field of Sadowa destroyed the Grossdeutsch party. 

The Duke was the first reigning prince to visit Napoleon III, and the 
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records of his conversations in 1854 and subsequent years with the 
Emperor are the most interesting in the book. He assures us again and 
again that Louis Napoleon was far above the average and not specifically 
French. He combined outstanding abilities with big plans, yet there 
was something of the dreamer and the doctrinaire. With his faultless 
German and his quotations from Schiller he sometimes reminded his 
visitor of a German savant. In the fifties at any rate he was anti- 
Russian, anti-Austrian and Prussophil. Realising that the Bund was 
unsatisfying and that Prussia was bound to expand, he declared that, 
if he were a German, he would be an ardent champion of German 
unity. The Duke was present when Orsini’s bombs exploded as the 
Emperor and Empress arrived at the Opera, and he notes that the latter 
was the quickest to recover her composure. 

Of the Prince Consort he writes with affectionate admiration, and the 
correspondence between the brothers fills many pages. Shortly before 
his fatal illness Albert visited Gotha. He was in low spirits and appeared. 
to have a presentiment of death. One day he burst into tears, explain- 
ing that he knew he would never see his old German home again. The 
Duke was warmly attached to William I and his family, and he highly 
respected Francis Joseph. He saw a good deal.of the campaign of 
1866, and in 1867 he visited the exhibition at Paris, where he found the 
Emperor depressed by the Mexican débâcle. “ I took leave of him as 
from a sick man who was with difficulty holding himself erect under 
overwhelming blows. When I saw him again he was himself a prisoner 
of the German army on the day after Sedan.” Ernst was present at the 
proclamation of the German Empire in the Galérie des Glaces, and the 
story ends with an expression of gratitude and pride to have been 
allowed to take part in the making of a nation. “ The complete inward 
change which has come over the German, who now holds intercourse ° 
with all great nations and stands at the helm of the ship which cuts 
boldly through the ocean flood, can only be conceived if we reflect on 
the long series of years in which this change has been wrought.” 

Emile Ollivier, like Beust, owes his fame to Bismarck, and, like 
Beust, spent the later years of his long life in describing the conflict 
which led to his eclipse. L’ Empire Libéral, Etudes, Récits, Souvenirs is 
on the border-line between autobiography and history. The sixteen 
massive volumes, each of some six hundred pages, are as indispensable 
for the study of the Second Empire as the magnum opus of La Gorce, 
for they contain a mass of first-hand material. On the other hand the 
author often disappears for whole chapters at a time, for instance while 
the Italian campaign, the Mexican fiasco, or the Vatican Council are 
described at length. Not till we are within sight of the end does he 
become a leading actor on the European stage, but in the closing months, 
from January 1870 to the outbreak of war, we hang upon his lips. The 
book is far too long to be a popular favourite, and the reproduction of 
so many Parliamentary debates is an artistic mistake. Yet it is full 
of interest, for he was an able, attractive, highly cultivated man, loyal 
to his principles and of singularly independent mind. 

The drama is dominated by the figure of Napoleon III, whom 
Ollivier successively opposed, partially converted and faithfully served, 
and for whom he entertained affectionate respect. Though the ruler 
moved too slowly for his taste towards L’ Empire Libéral, he is presented 
not as a reactionary usurper but as a statesman capable of rendering 
immense services to France. Since the Bourbon and Orleans lines had 
been driven from the throne, and since the Parliamentary Republic of 
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1848 was a failure, why should not the nephew of the Petit Caporal 
found a new dynasty? “ He honoured me with his friendship till his 
last day. . . . I often attacked his acts, but even in his faults there was 
something intelligent, loyal, patriotic, generous.” The young Prefect 
met him shortly before his election as President of the Republic, and 
his account of the coup d'état of 1851, which led to the banishment of 
his father, is very different from the invective of Victor Hugo or 
Kinglake. The President, we are told, honestly: tried to work the 
Constitution and felt grave scruples in breaking his oath. He was one 
of the last, not one of the first, to wish for a change. -Thiers, an ambiti- 
ous fanfaron, “ talking first, last and all the time,” was partially 
responsible, for he prevented harmonious co-operation between the 
President and the Chamber. It was as salutary as Brumaire, for France 
was sick of the sterile debates. Ollivier, like Louis Napoleon, was 
convinced that the mass of the French people wished for the Empire 
and supported it when it came. 

Whatever he found to blame, such as the Mexican adventure, the 
savage repression after the Orsini plot, and the loose living of the ruler 
—il aima beaucoup trop les dames—Ollivier saw no alternative. He 
praises the serenity. of “ ce philosophe humanitaire,” “ce Marc Auréle,” 
and pays tribute to the goodness of his heart. When, after several 
years of Parliamentary activity, he was invited to the Tuileries in 1865 
he pleaded for his project of a Liberal Empire. The two men took to 
each other, but Ollivier declined office till he felt sure that his wishes 
would be met. In equally frank talks with the Empress he was impressed 
by her range of knowledge and quickness of mind. He deplored the 
death of Morny in 1865 not only as a friend but as a believer in constitu- 
tional advance. He was on excellent terms with Prince Napoleon, the 
enfant terrible of the Second Empire.. Walewski was a mediocrity, 
Persigny impossible. The Emperor’s loss of grip when his health began 
to deteriorate in 1865 played into the hands of Rouher, the ablest of 
his Ministers but more a lawyer than a statesman. 

The last five volumes describe the formation and operations of the 
Ollivier Ministry which took office on January 2nd, 1870. The Emperor 
was more anxious for the services of the eloquent lawyer than was the 
latter to take office ; for his enemies, led by such gladiators as Roche- 
fort and Gambetta, became ever more dangerous and the collapse of 
the Empire was widely expected. If anyone could keep it alive, it was 
Ollivier. The programme of the new Minister was to save liberty by 
authority and authority by liberty. He insisted on choosing his 
colleagues, with the significant exception of the Service Ministers, and 
no constitutional sovereign, we are assured, more fully respected the 
liberty of the man he had honoured with his confidence. The plebiscite 
of May 1870, with its immense majority for the Liberal Empire, is 
hailed as a vindication of the statesmanship of the author and his chief, 
though the unexpectedly large number of hostile votes in the army 
aroused some anxiety. “ I felt a profound satisfaction, not that of the 
man of ambition who has attained the object of his desires, nor that 
of the vain man who flatters himself that he has won renown, but that 
of the thinker witnessing the confirmation of his plans, that of the 
savant who, having proved by calculation that a star existed in a certain 
sphere of the heavens, perceives it through his telescope. I had formed 
aresponsible Parliamentary Ministry and by successive steps substituted 
a Liberal for an authoritarian Constitution. Now the peopleinformed me 
by more than seven million votes that I wasnot mistaken in believing my 
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work to be good. Of course a considerable part of the success was due 
to the unshakable fidelity of the people to the Napoleons. Jacques 
Bonhomme had remained faithful to him. If I had at that moment died 
of fever, like Cavour, I should have been unanimously acclaimed as 
one of the rare statesmen of the nineteenth century.” Dis aliter visum. 
“ A cyclone which I could not foresee and which I had no time to resist 
broke over my work, destroyed it, and relegated me to the company of 
the vanquished and ostracised.” 

Napoleon III,’ we are told, worked consistently for peace after the 
Italian campaign of 1859, and neither Ollivier nor his master desired to 
oppose the free development of Germany. The war of 1870, he declares, 
was caused by Bismarck, who set the trap of the Hohenzollern candida- 
ture in Spain and manipulated the Ems telegram. “ I never had the 
share in the control of policy attributed to me, and I had none at all 
in military matters. Yet I accept the whole responsibility, so disgusted 
am I by the hectic repudiation of past acts and sentiments in the hope 
of winning favour. If our Generals had won I should have become a 
great man. They were beaten, so I am an incapable. Success makes 
renown. I do not protest against the common lot. My motive is entirely 
disinterested. I wish to cleanse my country from'the stain of having 
unleashed war when it only defended its independence. Every French- 
man felt that a Hohenzollern ruler at Madrid would be a daily menace 
to France.” 

The fourteenth volume describes: the coming of the war. Ollivier 
approved the French protest and was ready, if necessary, to fight, but 
when the Hohenzollern candidature was withdrawn he was immensely 
relieved. The Emperor seemed very satisfied but a little unquiet— 
Satisfied because he regarded the Hohenzollern affair as liquidated, 
unquiet on account of the disappointment of the country that the 
quarrel with Germany was not definitely cleared up. “It is a great 
moral victory,” remarked Nigra, the Italian Ambassador, “ and I hope 
the Emperor will be content.” “ Yes,” replied Napoleon III, “it is 
peace.” Not a word was said of guarantees, and it was agreed that no 
further action should be taken before the meeting of the Council on the 
following morning. Gramont, the Foreign Minister, on the other hand, 
was far from satisfied, and desired a declaration from King William 
himself that the candidature would never be renewed. When the ruler 
returned from the Tuileries to St. Cloud he was greeted by the war 
party with the words: Le pays ne sera pas satisfait. C’est une honte! 
exclaimed the Empress. The Emperor, a very sick man, forgot his 
promise (to employ the mild expression of Ollivier) to take no action 
till the Council met, and with the aid of Gramont concocted and 
despatched the fatal demand for a guarantee. 

When Ollivier heard the almost incredible news the same evening nis 
first instinct was to resign. He decided to remain, hoping even at the 
eleventh hour to prevent the fall of the avalanche, “ Thereby I shared 
official responsibility for an act which I deplored.” He would have been 
wiser to go, for it was too late to draw back. Though Benedetti, the 
French Ambassador, also disapproved the demand, he carried out his 
instructions with a zeal which annoyed the courteous old monarch and 
played straight into Bismarck’s hands. The refusal of a guarantee, 
declares Ollivier, would have been swallowed by the Council, where the 
war party was outvoted, had not a garbled report of the Ems conversa- 
tions been published by Bismarck, who gleefully described it as a red 
rag to the Gallic bull. On learning that this deliberate insult to France 
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had been officially communicated to foreign Governments, Ollivier felt 
that war was legitimate and inevitable. This time the Council was 
unanimous for war. The Empress neither spoke nor voted, but her 
views were well known. In announcing the declaration of war to the 
Chamber he let fall the famous words: We accept the responsibility 
le ceur léger. The phrase, he confesses, was unpremeditated, but it 
merely meant that his conscience was clear. Any other Government, 
he is convinced, would have done the same after the publication of the 
Ems telegram, for the honour of France was at stake. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth volumes comment on the hectic weeks 
which preceded the fall of the Second Empire. The French army, he 
declares, was ready and superior in quality to the Prussian, the French 
soldier still the best in the world. The war was lost by the leaders, not 
by the rank and file. The Emperor was physically unfit for the burdens 
of Commander-in-Chief, which should have been borne by MacMahon. 
When he said good-bye to the Empress and his Ministers at St. Cloud, 
the atmosphere was funereal. The army should have attacked instead 
of waiting for the foe. After the first disasters Ollivier begged the 
distracted Empress, acting as Regent, to invite the Emperor to return. 
That was impossible, she replied, till a victory had been won. “ But, 
Madam, if he remains with the army there will be no victory ; he is the 
obstacle to victory, for he cannot command and he prevents the com- 
mand by someone else.” Distrusted by the Empress and deserted by 
his supporters in the Chamber, Ollivier resigned. His fall, he believes, 
was a national catastrophe : had he remained in office there would have 
been no Sedan and the Empire would have survived. At this point the 
' curtain falls. The sixteenth volume was published in 1912 when the 
author was eighty-seven. A year later he was dead. 

; G. P. GoocH. | 
(To be continued.) 


PALESTINE, THE JEWS, 
AND THE WAR. 


ALESTINE occupies a focal point in the Near East, which may 
Pe any time be dragged within the orbit of Hitler’s plans. It is 
therefore of importance to inquire into the part the people of 
Palestine are playing in its defence as well as in support of the war 
effort in general. Out of a total population of 1,500,000, a little over 
15,000, that is about I per cent., are to be found in the British Army. 
This small number is only partly due to the fact that, as Palestine is a 
mandated territory, its inhabitants are exempt from conscription. 
There are about x million Arabs, and as they have so far provided only 
about 3,300 volunteers, it would appear that they donot regard the war as 
something directly concerning them. The largest military contribution 
made by any community in the Near East consists of the 12,000 
volunteers provided by the Jews in Palestine, and that number would 
be very considerably greater but for the policy of the Government. 
On the eve of the war Dr. Weizmann, President of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, wrote to the late Prime Minister that the Jews stood by 
Great Britain and would fight on the side of the democracies, and that 
the Jewish Agency was ready to enter into immediate arrangements for 
utilising Jewish man-power, technical ability, and economic resources. 
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He received a courteous but non-committal reply, and followed up this 
exchange of letters by urging that as the Jews were the first people to 
be attacked by Hitler they should be given the opportunity of raising 
a force of their own to fight under the Jewish flag but under British 
command. On December Ist, 1939, a formal offer was made to the 
Government of a Jewish division to be organised in the West for service 
wherever required, consisting of Jews from all free countries, with a. 
leavening of Palestinian Jews. It was, of course, supplementary to the 
part played by British Jews and those of the different Allied States in 
their respective national units. The Cabinet declined the offer. 

In Palestine itself the Jews organised a registration of volunteers for 
national service in September 1939, which resulted in the enrolment of 
136,000 persons (including 50,000 women) between the ages of 18 and 
50. It was an impressive demonstration of enthusiasm and loyalty to 
the British cause, of which only passive note was taken, and it was 
supplemented by a definite offer to raise a contingent of 40,000 young 
able-bodied Jews, which merely elicited a formal acknowledgment. 
During the first year of the war the Military Command in Palestine 
only asked for a limited number of volunteers for the various service. 
corps. Jews and Arabs were expected to provide one-half each of the 
two Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps which were formed, but the Jews. 
outnumbered the Arabs by about three to one. The first batch of 700 
men, who arrived in France in February 1940, included 500 Jews of 
nineteen different countries, the majority refugees from Nazi oppression. 
After a few weeks this first unit of the A.M.P.C. was armed and turned 
into a defence corps. Its members distinguished themselves during the 
great battle in Flanders and Northern France, took part in covering the. 
retreat of the second British Expeditionary Force from ‘St. Malo, were 
among the last to leave for England, and then took part in the defence 
of the southern coast in the Battle for Britain. 

Owing to the collapse of France and the threatened invasion of 
England, the Jews of Palestine rendered a service of great value when 
most of the ground personnel of the R.A.F. in Egypt had to be hurriedly 
transferred to this country. The Jewish Agency in Palestine was 
urgently requested to fill the gap by finding 1,200 mechanics and 
specialists able to do all manner of jobs, and it promptly provided 
1,500 qualified men. They also furnished a motor transport unit of 
500 men, including the very best of the drivers in the country, for 
service in the Libyan Desert. Not until September 1940 were the Jews. 
given the opportunity of joining the combatant ranks. According to a 
Colonial Office statement issued on February 28th, 1941, it was decided 
to form fourteen military companies, seven Jewish and seven Arab, and 
it was added that “the recruitment of these units has been on a basis of 
rigid equality of numbers.”’ This principle of numerical equality, how- 
ever, had to be relaxed, as Arab reluctance was a serious obstacle to. 
Jewish recruiting. By the summer of 1941 the number of Palestinian 
Jews in the British Army had risen to about 10,000 men, of whom 1,500: 
were in the R.A.F. They also included 400 stevedores and lightermen, 
whose experience at the Tel-Aviv port (and, in the case of many, 
previously at Salonika) proved very valuable not only in handling army 
supplies in many North African ports, but also in seizing those ports. 

The Jewish soldiers of Palestine have been employed in several 
sectors of the war front—Libya and Tripoli, Abyssinia and Eritrea, 
Greece and Crete, and lastly Syria—and their gallant conduct has. 
evoked praise from all their commanding officers. But, unfortunately, 
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they receive no credit in official announcements, which always use 
the geographical term “ Palestinian,” without any indication as to. 
whether Jews or Arabs are meant. They are, however, not all “ Un- 
known Soldiers,” as there are adequate and authentic sources of infor- 
mation concerning the valiant part they have played. The courage and 
efficiency displayed by the Palestinians in Libya elicited the generous 
appreciation of General Wavell, who said that they “performed fine 
work, prominently at Sidi Barrani, Sollum, Fort Capuzzo, Bardia and 
Tobruk.” The British Major in command of these units wrote to the 
Cairo journal, La Tribune Juive (April trth, 1941): “ Never in my life 
have I seen such gallant and keen soldiers.” And Lieut.-General Sir 
Richard O’Connor stated in despatches that the capture of Tobruk 
would not have been possible without the great help of the Pioneers at - 
Sollum. Among those who distinguished themseves by heroism was 
Private Joseph Breitman, a native of Poland, who had been in Palestine 
only two years, and met his death in action. During the attack on 
Tobruk, Breitman was among the troops that led a foray through a 
barbed-wire entanglement strewn with land-mines. Although seriously 
wounded, he threw two hand-grenades at an enemy gun-position, which 
he silenced, and enabled the other troops in his platoon to surge forward. 

In Eritrea the Palestinian units covered the left flank of the advance 
to Keren, cutting off the Italians on a ridge to the left of the main 
attacking force, and their bravery and fighting spirit were very highly 
commended by the General Officer in Command. During the seven 
weeks’ battle for Keren they lost only four men, two Jews and two 
Arabs, although they were in the hottest fighting. One of the Jews, 
Shmaryahu Weinstein, who was in charge of a machine-gun, distin- 
guished himself in the capture by his unit of one of the hills from the 
Italians and saved the whole unit by sacrificing his own life. The other, 
David Raziel, had’ been four years in command of the illegal Jewish 
corps for defence against Arab attacks in Palestine before the war. Both 
Jews and Arabs became experts in guerilla warfare, and some 300 of 
them (three-fifths Jews) were selected for dangerous service in Abys- 
sinia, thanks to their toughness, daring, and speed. They operated in 
the so-called “‘ suicide squad,” armed with tommy guns and a combina- | 
tion of knuckle-duster and steel dagger, and spread terror among the 
Italian lines of communication. They penetrated and demolished enemy 
fortifications night after night, bringing back valuable information, and 
took an important part in the operations that led to the Duke of Aosta’s 
surrender. £ 

In Greece there were many Palestinians with the R.A.F., the Royal 
Engineers, and the Pioneer Corps, whose bravery earned the praise of 
Air Marshal D’Albiac. General Wavell stated that “ the Palestinians 
worked well in Greece. They stood up in a satisfactory manner to the 
large-scale air-attacks to which they were subjected.” Several hundred 
Palestinians were with the last 2,000 R.A.F. men to leave Greece after 
successfully covering the retreat in the fighting in the final days of the 
evacuation, and many of them subsequently fought in Crete. But 
unfortunately 1,444 Palestinians were among the 10,000 British troops 
missing in Greece and Crete, and of that total 1,023 were Jews and the 
rest Arabs. 

The Jews of Palestine were more directly affected by the campaign 
in Syria, as several Jewish settlements in Galilee were on the front line ` 
of the advancing Allied troops, necessitating a temporary evacuation of 
women and children. But the very proximity of these settlements to 
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the scene of operations proved of great advantage to the Allied forces, 
as a group of Jewish pioneers, with an intimate knowledge of the locality, 
was chosen to accompany the Australian vanguard, to whom they 
rendered valuable service as guides and behind the lines. The Palestin- 
ian contingent helped the Allied forces in recapturing Kuneitra, the 
key position on the main road from Safed to Damascus ; and among its 
casualties was a young Jew, Moses Dayan, one of forty-three members of 
a Jewish self-defence organisation, who, despite their excellent record, 
were sentenced in November 1939 to ten years’ imprisonment (arid one 
for life) for carrying arms. After being in gaol for eighteen months they 
were all released, whereupon some of them, including Dayan, promptly 
joined the British Army to share in the defence of their National Home. 

The Jews of Palestine have also rendered substantial assistance to the 
war effort in the economic, scientific and technical fields. During the 
first year a sum of £2 million was spent by the Jewish Agency and the 
Jewish National Fund upon various developments, so as primarily to 
increase the amount of food produced in the country and to expand all 
industries and undertakings useful for war purposes. Eight new agri- 
cultural settlements have been established since the beginning of the 
war and old ones have been largely extended. New cultures (soya beans, 
ground nuts, and Australian wheat) have been introduced ; sheep 
breeding has been expanded ; the output of dairy produce and veget- 
ables has increased by about 40 per cent ; and new water supplies have 
been installed in the Haifa Bay district. All the Imperial and Allied 
Forces stationed in or based on Palestine have been supplied with their 
food requirements from the soil of Palestine, and a large part of this 
has been grown on Jewish farmsteads. ne 

In the field of industry there are 1,200 Jewish factories all éngaged in 
the manufacture of war materials. Most of the new ones have been 
established by refugees from Germany and other Nazi-oppressed 
countries. They include all kinds of metal, electrical, textile and timber 
works, besides spinning mills, cement and brick factories, steel smelting 
works, and food and pharmaceutical industries. Jewish manufacturers 
have already carried out orders for the Imperial Army to a total value 
exceeding £3 million. The two industrial concerns due especially to 
Jewish enterprise and scientific achievement are the Palestine Electric 
Corporation and Palestine Potash Limited ; the latter has converted 
the Dead Sea into the principal source of potash for the British Empire. 
At the Economic Conference held at Delhi at the end of Ig40 it was 
found that recent refugees in Palestine included Germany’s leading 
authority on optics (formerly manager of the Zeiss works) and several 
Bren gun experts who were needed for the manufacture of munitions in 
India. 

In the scientific field the Hebrew University has rendered valuable 
service by arranging special courses for the medical officers of the British 
and Australian forces, and by supplying sera for the diagnosis of typhoid 
and other diseases. The Meteorological Laboratory has furnished air 
data for weather reports covering the entire region between the Cau- 
casus Mountains and Lower Egypt. The Jewish Technical Institute has 
co-operated with the Royal Engineers in the testing of building materials 
and discovering local substitutes for materials that could no longer be 
imported ; and its electric laboratories prepare and repair instruments 
‘and motors for the Army and Navy. The Daniel Sieff Research In- 
stitute is creating synthetic pharmaceutical products, and is utilising 
local raw materials, petroleum by-products, and citrus fruit. 
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Despite all these substantial contributions to the war effort, the Jews 
of Palestine are dissatisfied because they are not allowed to fight under 
their own name and their own flag. Since His Majesty’s Government 
recognise the existence of the Jewish National Home, which they are 
pledged to assist and protect, the Jews can see no logical reason why 
they are not allowed to provide separate regiments as they did in the 
last war. In the summer of 1940, after the formation of Mr. Churchill’s 
Government, the Jewish Agency repeated its offer made in the preceding 
December and pressed it in more detailed form. It was strongly 
favoured by the late Lord Lloyd, Colonial Secretary, and in September 
1940 it received the explicit approval of the Government. The plan was 
for a Jewish Force of 10,000, to consist of 3,000 recruited in Palestine 
and 7,000 in the United States and elsewhere, which would be incor- 
porated in the British Army. It was at first intended that the training 
should take place in England, but when the shipping difficulties became 
apparent the idea of training part or the whole of the Force in the West 
Indies or Canada was discussed. On March 4th, 1941, however, Dr. 
Weizmann received a letter from the Colonial Secretary, informing 
him that, owing to lack of equipment, the project must be put off for 
six months, but might be reconsidered again in four months. An 
emphatic assurancé was added that this postponement was in no sense 
a reversal of the previous decision in favour of the proposal. On 
August 28th, however, Dr. Weizmann received a further letter from the 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Moyne, informing him that, owing to new 
technical difficulties, the question of the Jewish contingent would have 
to continue in.cold storage for the present, but proposing to consider it 
again in three'months’ time. He thereupon pressed for a definite decision 
and, to quote’ the’words from Lord Moyne’s speech in the House of 
Lords, “ the final answer was conveyed to Dr. Weizmann on October 
15th that the War Office saw no prospect of accepting the proposal 
under present conditions.” 

_ Two different reasons for the Government’s attitude have been given 
by official spokesmen. On August 21st, 1940, Sir Edward Grigg,:in the 
House of Commons, said that it was due to the Jews not having a 
Government or State of their own; but that did not prevent the 
Government in the last war from agreeing to the formation of Jewish 
battalions, who fought in Palestine and were mentioned in Allenby’s 
despatches. On April Ist, 1941, Captain Margesson, Secretary for War, 
said that it was due to lack of equipment, and that was the reason given 
by Lord Moyne in the House of Lords on November 25th. But if equip- 
ment can be found for the various Allied Forces recruited in this 
country and elsewhere, why not also for a Jewish Force? Colonel 
. Wedgwood, who spoke in the House of Commons also on November 
25th, probably revealed the real motive actuating the Government 
when he said that it was the-desire to appease the Arabs in Palestine 
and the neighbouring countries, who might resent the Jews fighting 
under their own flag. He alleged that political influences in the British 
Embassy at Cairo were responsible for this attitude, and argued that 
the possible resentment of the Arabs did not matter, since they could 
not in any case be of less help than at present. Colonel Wedgwood also 
stated that another reason for turning down the Jewish offer might be 
the wish to avoid the bill that, would be presented on behalf of the 
Jewish people at the end of the war. Such a bill, in the form of demands 
concerning the position of the Jews in Palestine and in Europe, will 
certainly be presented. They will not, however, be based upon the 
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creation of a Jewish fighting force, but upon the inexorable needs of 
the Jewish people, upon its historic and moral rights, and upon grounds. 
of humanity. 

Since the entry of the United States into the war it has been suggested: 
that the project may be dropped, as Jews from that country were to- 
form the majority of the Jewish Force. But that does not follow, as. 
American Jews joined the Jewish battalions in the last war after 
America had come in, and enthusiasm for the idea is much greater in 
that country than here. Nor would the recruits come from the United 
States alone, as there are 500,000 Jews in the South American Republics, 
who are eager to provide contingents. We have therefore probably not 
heard the last of the movement for raising a separate force of Jews 
eager to fight under the “ Shield of David ” and anxious to prove that 
this emblem, which the Nazis would degrade to a badge of shame, is a 
symbol of honour and pride. 

5 IsRAEL COHEN. 


BRITAIN’S GREATEST 
WAR MINISTER. | 


“ But if, on the contrary, he will please to consider the true interest of his 
country, and that only in great and national points; if he will engage his 
country in neither alliances nor quarrels, but where it is really interested ; 
if he will raise no money but what is wanted nor employ ciyil or military 
officers but what are useful; and place in those employments men of the 
highest integrity, and of the greatest abilities; if he will employ some few 
of his hours to advance our trade, arid some more to regulate our domestic 
government ; if he would do this, my lord, I will answer for it, he shall 
either have no opposition to baffle, or he shall baffle it by a fair appeal to his 
conduct. Such a minister may, in the language of the law, put himself on 
his country when he pleases, and he shall come off with honour and applause.” 

“ And do you really believe, doctor,” said the peer, “ there ever was such 
a minister, or ever will be? ”—-Henry FIELDING. Amelia. 1741. 


HE name of the first William Pitt recalls some well-known 
| sayings, such as Barré’s funeral panegyric: “ No man ever 
entered the Earl’s closet who did not feel himself, if possible, 
braver at his return than when he went in”; or his own retort to an 
Admiral who had represented that a task set him was impossible : 
“ Sir, I walk on impossibilities ” ; or the more improbable tale that, on 
Anson’s explaining that the transports ordered for Rochefort could not 
be got ready by the time required, Pitt threatened to impeach him. . 
And of.course we place to his credit—a trifle vaguely, however—the 
victories of Garrick’s “ wonderful year,” the conquest of Canada, and 
the establishment of England as the predominant power in India. But 
this is not enough, if we really wish to take his measure as War Minister. 
We are bound to ask such questions as the following : To what degree, 
and by what means did he forge the strength of the nation into an: 
instrument of war? How far was he successful in forming alliances and 
in forestalling the attempts of the enemy to do the same? To what’ 
extent did he direct strategy, and with what result ? Did he personally 
choose: the chief naval and military commanders? Did he take an 
active interest in the welfare and efficiency of the fighting forces? 
. The answers must be sought in an inquiry into the activities of the 
Ministries. In the first, (December 1756 to April 1757) he laid the 
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foundation for the triumphs of the second (June 1757 to October 1761), 
which may be taken to include the conquest of Quebec, the Battle of 
Plassey and the crippling of the French and Dutch power in India, the 
Battle of Minden, the Battle of Quiberon Bay, the conquest of the 
French West Indian islands, Senegal, Goree and Havana. Some of 
these, notably the last, occurred when he was not in office, but there is 
authority for the view that the expedition to Havana was in part 
designed by him. In these two ministries he held the office of Secretary 
of State only ; but his was the dominating power in both. 

In 1744 a threatened French invasion of 10,000 men had thrown the 
ministry and people of England into a most justifiable panic, for the 
force she could assemble to meet it was less by 1,000 than the number 
of the attackers, who might have been expected on any part of the 
coast. In the following year another panic was produced by the march 
of Charles Edward’s few thousand ragged Highlanders into the centre 
of England. The British army had reached, in Sir John Fortescue’s 
words, “ the lowest depths which it has ever touched of demoralisation 
and disgrace.” Just before Pitt’s first ministry Hanoverian and Hessian 
troops had to be imported to defend England against another threatened 
invasion. 

His second ministry followed hard upon two disasters—Admiral 
Byng’s sacrifice of Minorca and the rout of General Braddock in 
‘America. The change was immediate and catastrophic. It was as 
though a volcano had suddenly sprung into activity. The Hanoverian 
and Hessian troops were sent away. The principle was for ever enforced 
that England was to defend herself, and for that matter take a consider- 
able share in the protection of Hanover as well. In addition to the one 
battalion, which was all that the former ministers could find for the 
American colonies, Pitt sent another seven. At the same time he made 
full use of colonial troops. He won their loyalty by encouraging their 
self-respect. He saw to it that they had a proper standing in the army 
of the Empire—that, for example, a colonial staff officer would no 
longer have to take orders from an ensign of the British regulars. 

Another instance of how widely he cast his net in his confident 
search for military support is more celebrated. He formed two regi- 
ments, each eleven hundred strong, from what had been among the 
most rebellious clans in the Scottish Highlands. Indeed he augmented 
every branch of the army and the marines as well. The galvanic impulse 
which he gave to the country showed ‘itself in a rush for commissions. 
He established the militia—little more than a name before his time— 
on a firm basis. The steps which he took to augment the navy, both in 
ships and men, were equally vigorous. 

- Pitt was perhaps the greatest of British orators. He certainly excelled 
them all in his ascendency over the House of Commons. Of the few 
speeches which he may have made outside we have no record. Nor were 
any reliable reports published either at the time or subsequently of 
what he said in the House during the war. Yet chance sayings some- 
times found their way out to electrify the general public. And he 
probably did as much as was possible in that age to arouse popular 
enthusiasm for national defence in other ways. His first King’s Speech, 
of December 1756, was a trumpet call to evoke “ the spirit and zeal of 
_my people in defence of my person and realm.” Yet the personal 
popularity of one whose voice and even whose features were almost 
unknown to the mass of the people, except to those bolder spirits who 
crowded round his chariot and may even have jumped upon the steps, 
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seems strange at a time like the present, when self-advertisement 
appears to require a conscious and sustained effort. The people at least 
possessed the art of making the best of a very little. There was one very 
dramatic instance. December oth, 1762, was fixed for a discussion of 
the Preliminaries of what Pitt thought an unworthy Peace at a time 
when it was known that gout would prevent him from being in his 
place. The debate had gone some way when a sudden shout was heard 
from without, and the disabled statesman was carried into the House. 
When he left there was a devoted crowd still there. All it knew, or was 
likely to know, was that he had voiced their disgust at the surrender of 
so much that had been won, and how long he had been doing it. “ Three 
hours and a half!” they shouted exultingly. ‘Three hours and a half!” 
He was perhaps the first genuine British democrat: The testimony 
comes from an unfavourable quarter. When he told George II that the 
House of Commons wished Admiral Byng pardoned, the King retorted : 
“ Sir, you have taught me to look for the sense of my subjects in another 
place than the House of Commons.” 

In his foreign policy Pitt was equally admirable. Recognising that , 
the enemy was France, he believed in a firm alliance with the enemy of 
that enemy, namely Prussia. But he did not care for the exasperation 
of a score of towns in England and America, beginning with London 
itself, which profited by privateering upon neutral vessels, Spanish, 
Dutch and Danish, when it became a question of risking the extension 
of the war if these outrages were not sternly suppressed. With Spain 
there had been several other points of dispute. But he was determined 
to keep the peace, right up to the time when a new King and a new 
policy had succeeded in Madrid, and he saw that war was inevitable. 
Then he believed in striking first. He was overruled, and resigned in 
consequence. When the war eventually came, the strategic plans made 
by him or under his auspices were carried into effect with signal success. 

“In the years preceding the war of 1914-18 military opinion in 
England fell completely under the domination of French strategists, 
and the amphibious form of warfare came under a cloud. The doctrine 
of concentration at the decisive point was carried to the extreme.” 
These remarks of Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond may serve as an 
introduction to an examination of Pitt’s strategy from a more favour- 
able point of view than was likely to have been adopted five and twenty 
years ago. War was declared by France on England in 1756. But the 
actual cause of that war was merely the exacerbation of hostilities 
already in existence, and which had continued with little intermission 
for the past sixty years between New England and New France. The 
war had at first a limited objective—to win the struggle with the French 
for North America. It was, however, important to defend Hanover, 
which, if it fell into French hands, would give them a highly valuable 
bargaining counter. It was also of course necessary to be safe against 
invasion. Hence Pitt’s assistance to Prince Ferdinand in western 
Germany, and the large share which British troops had in the victories 
of Minden and Emsdorff—an employment of British strength which 
justified his subsequent boast that America had been conquered in 
Germany, but which was fiercely attacked at the time in one of the 
most powerful and popular strategic pamphlets ever published. Hence 
also his efforts to find employment for the French army by those 
descents on their coast which fell under the censure even of Horace 
Walpole, who called him “ the most successful genius that ever presided 
over our councils.” 
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It is reasonable, despite the arguments of the formidable pamphlet 
above mentioned, to assume that it was right to defend Hanover. If 
so, it was also right to weaken the French army in the field by the raids 
and threatened raids which were the most severely criticised part of 
Pitt’s strategy. A raid must end in a retirement, or it ceases to be a 
raid, and from this point of view almost every raid takes on the appear- 
ance of a disaster. But so to regard it is a mistake. In 1757 an expedi- 
tion of about 10,000 men was sent to capture Rochefort, and it must be 
owned that the military information on which it was based was most 
defective. It maybe added in passing that there is nothing to show 
that Pitt ever attempted to organise a proper system of intelligence. 
He was overruled, moreover, regarding the command of the troops, 
which was given to an ‘unfit general, and though the island of Aix was 
taken, the attempt on Rochefort was not made. Yet with little loss 
to England the diversion had the effect of upsetting French military 
arrangements over a very wide area. About 30,000 troops were brought 
down to Rochefort and the coast from various parts, including some of 
the flower of the French army, and the panic spread to the Medi- 
terranean and even the Adriatic. This is perhaps the most unfavourable 
example of Pitt’s direction of amphibious strategy on the French coast. 

Nor was it always necessary that the raid should be actually made. 
The known presence of an expeditionary force off the Isle of Wight was 
sometimes found to be almost as effective. In 1760 cotton clothing was 
ordered for such a force, and everything seemed to point to a tropical 
_ adventure—an attack upon Mauritius and Réunion. The expedition 

never left England. But its secret did—whether this was intended or 
not. Urgent orders were sent from Paris to the French naval commander 
in the East Indies that he was on no account to leave Mauritius, and 
the troops were relieved there instead of in India. Lally was never 
relieved, Pondicherry ‘capitulated, and India was lost to the French.’ 

Commerce protection formed no small part of Pitt’s anxieties, and 
this was the main justification of his conquest of the French West 

Indian Islands. He frequently directed the detailed strategy of a 
particular area, and almost invariably with success. His, for example, 
was the grand plan—in which he overruled Wolfe—of conquering 
Canada by converging advances by Wolfe, and after him Murray, up 
the St. Lawrence, by Amherst down the St. Lawrence, and by. Haviland 
from the south. It may be added that the “ wonderful year ” of 1759 
was also one of the years in which the threat of a French invasion took 
definite shape. But Pitt refused to be diverted from his plans against 
Canada, and Hawke’s victory at Quiberon Bay put an end to Choiseul’s 
‘scheme for that year. 

Though sometimes unfit officers were forced upon him by some 
influence which he could not overcome, he was almost invariably 
successful in choosing the right men. Wolfe, put in command against 
Quebec at the age of 32, is the most striking example. He appears to 
have chosen most of the Generals himself, or at least established the 
most intimate relations with them. Hodgson has left an amusing 
account of being kissed by Pitt when he went forth to the capture of 
Belleisle. Clive was not Pitt's. man, but he made him and others his 
men by the unstinted praise he gave them. The choice of naval 
commanders was left in the capable hands of Anson. He was unsparing 

_ in his insistence on efficiency. When Lord George Sackville was declared 
- by court-martial unfit to serve the King in any further capacity on 
account of his refusal to charge at Minden, Pitt might easily have gone 
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no further, and not incurred the hostility of one whose career in the 
next reign showed that he still possessed abundant friends and influence. 
Yet he ordered the judgment to be read out to every regiment at home 
and abroad, “ that officers may be convinced that neither high birth 
nor great emoluments can shelter offences of such a nature, and see that 
they are subject to censure much worse than death to a man who has 
any sense of honour.” 

The new school of officers whom he encouraged, such as Wolfe and 
Howe, introduced a more humane treatment of the common soldier than 
that hitherto in vogue. On the other hand Pitt did not himself show a 
lively attention to the welfare of the army ; the sufferings of the troops 
in Canada for want of blankets and warm clothing prove the contrary. 
It is, however, to his credit that he took reasonable precautions against 
scurvy by the issue of fresh meat to them. It stands also to his credit 
that he supported a reform in the seamen’s wages which was at first 
resisted even by Anson. And the first, or one of the first, mentions of 
army nurses is to be found in the quaint order issued before the St. 
Malo operation. “The surgeon of each regiment that embarks to 
provide one nurse for the hospital ship . . . a sober woman (no Mrs. 
Gamp) that has no children to carry with her.” This very pedestrian 
inquiry concerning the most romantic figure of British political history 
in the last two centuries serves at least—since that figure comes out of 
the crucible as nearly pure gold as can reasonably be expected—to 
afford one more illustration of the fact that romance is nearer to reality 
than is usually supposed. ; . 
ALAN FREMANTLE. 


THE PASSING OF EMPIRES. 


T we cannot “ by taking thought add one cubit unto our 
stature ” is true in more senses than one. Man seems to be fated, 
whenever he “ takes thought,” to fail. When those who have 
climbed to high positions tell us honestly about themselves, very few 
indeed say they deliberately aimed at being famous. They took step 
after step in a certain direction, but without clearly foreseeing the next. 
Those who plan their careers scarcely ever attain the heights they covet. 
George Curzon is an example of this. He laid out a plan which would 
lead him in due course to be Prime Minister, the distinction he longed 
for with consuming ambition. When this appeared to be falling to him, 
it was suddenly snatched away. The death of Bonar Law brought him 
to London, assuming that he would be sent for to kiss hands on his 
appointment. He had under-estimated the strength of the feeling 
against peers as Prime Ministers. He was passed over for a man he 
despised—Stanley Baldwin. He lost control over himself. He cried. 
Against this some may set -the case of Disraeli. He made plans it is 
true ; but none of them were accomplished. He aimed as a young man 
at founding a new Party, a Party of youth and noble aspirations, a 
Party which should include all who longed to fuse his “ Two Nations ” 
into one, to see a whole population prosperous, content. He reached 
the summit he had all the time in view by very different means. He 
became known, not as a social reformer, but an Imperialist. He made 
his queen an empress, but left the masses no better off. 

if “ taking thought ” cannot achieve individual aims, how should it 
succeed in founding empires, in advancing what is called “ national 
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greatness’? It does not succeed. To begin with, “greatness” is never 
“ national.” Greece and Rome based their glory and grandeur on slave 
populations. When Spain dominated Europe and owned half the New 
‘ ‘World, the Spanish people existed miserably. The French, while Louis ' 
XIV was at thé height of his power, were ragged and hungry. When, 

therefore, we speak of the “ greatness ” of a country, we mean that its 
governing men have wide influence on the affairs of other countries. 

But even this is not the result of patient careful scheming, not the 
outcome of “‘ taking thought.” For a number of reasons I am convinced 
that Hitler and Mussolini will not win this war. One of the strongest 

is that which I have just outlined. Both of them have told the world 
they have plans. Mussolini declares in turgid phrases that he aspires to 

recreate the Roman empire. Hitler’s design is of more lunatic character. 

He wishes to make Germans the overlords of humanity, with himself as 

overlord of them. He hopes to leave behind him a system that will 

endure for a thousand years. If history teaches us anything at all, it is 

that such planning as this never comes to fruition. The only enduring 

systems are those which grow slowly like oaks, not suddenly and 

quickly like weeds. Only those who are blind to the lessons of the past 

attempt to revive the corpses of institutions long since dead. 

It is not by contriving, but by circumstance, that States become 
powerful, that empires are made. They are a necessity, or an accident, 
of a certain period (call it which you will). The Roman Republic, which 
was in its later stage as much an empire as the collection of countries 
over which the emperors ruled—most of them in name only—developed 
slowly and haphazard. No statesman laid plans for it ; none even, so 
far as we know, foresaw what it would be. Seeley might have said of it, 
as he said of the British Empire in those words of his so frequently 
quoted, that it was acquired “ in a fit of absence of mind.” The wars 
which brought territories under the sway of Rome were undertaken 
mostly to protect its interests. Cato did not repeat over and over again 
that “ Carthage must be destroyed ” because he wanted to see Rome 
ruling in Africa, but because he feared the Carthaginians as a danger 
to the Romans in Europe. 

For the same reason Pitt fought the French in America and India ; 
he knew they were more vulnerable there than at home. He did not 
mouth his ambition to see England “ greater and greater yet.” He said 
he meant to beat off the attacks of those who wished its destruction. 
“I believe I can save this country, and that nobody else can.” No 
doubt the stockholders of the East India Company looked forward to 
larger dividends as thé sphere of British influence extended. To the 
mass of people the victories there meant nothing more than a diminu- 
tion of French military might. As for Canada, the idea of its being 
colonised and made valuable as a British possession can scarcely have 
entered any British heads, so little was known about it, and that little. 
so unattractive— a desert of snow,” “ a land of perpetual winter,” and 
so on. The British Empire was certainly not planned. It was pieced 
together without forethought. There was at no time any great enthusi- 
asm for it. Disraeli’s petulant outburst about the colonies being “ mill- 
stones round our necks ” provoked no protest of any weight. Just for 
that very reason it took lasting and solid form. It grew naturally, with- 
out being shaped or watched and worried over. : 

Contrast with it the empire of Napoleon. This was, in its earlier 
stages, more the result of opportunism than of planning. Intellectually 
the Corsican was far superior to his Austrian and Italian imitators. He 
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did not begin to aim consciously at dominating Europe until he had 
conquered a large part of it and perched his puppet rulers on their 
precarious thrones. He never made himself ridiculous by proclaiming 
dreams of, boundless despotism, though he did fancy that he could 
make France supreme in the Old World at any rate. For a few years. 
_ he managed to do that, thanks to the sheeplike readiness of the French 
` people to follow where he led. Then all that he had built up on founda- 
tions of countless dead was blown away. His empire dissolved. He wore 
his life out, a prisoner on a torrid rock in a dreary ocean, wondering why 
he had come so dismally to grief, failing to understand it was because 
Nature abhors rapid growths and withers them on their shallow, 
stringy roots. 

Not less sensational, though not quite so speedy, the disruption of 
the German Empire planned by Bismarck and cemented by the blood 
spilt in three wars. Far more for himself than for his king, whom he 
found a poor creature, he resolved to establish a military State in the 
tradition of Frederick the Infamous. “ Blood and Iron” was the 
watchword of the man whose dressing-table was covered with medicine 
bottles and who collapsed the only time he met with any firm opposi- 
tion before the theatrical heroics of Disraeli at Berlin. He, too, had a 
sheeplike population to back him ; his flocks, like Napoleon’s, had been. 
drilled into the dumb obedience which makes men face death, even 
when they have no idea what they are to die for. Thus he got his empire. 
in 1870, and for a short while directed its affairs. But his power was cut 
short by a “ young fool,” grandson of the “ old fool ” at whom he had 
laughed and raged. He died disgruntled, unhappy ; and within less. 
than half a century the empire he created was overthrown, superseded 
by an uneasy republic, turned to derision by the headlong flight of its. 
posturing, feeble titular head. Blood was proved to be not so reliable 
a cement after all. 

Of all the monarchs flattered as “ the great ” Alexander of Macedon 
is the one who seems most to have deserved the epithet. At all events 
his intention is said to have been sound. He wanted to induce the 
Persians to adopt Hellenic culture, which was, he genuinely believed, 
the best attainable at that time. He could imagine no other way to do 
this than that of saying “ Be cultured or I will slay you.” Vast numbers. 
he slew. Many lands his armies overran. Many cities he founded, to. 
serve not as fortresses only, but as trade-centres and outposts of civilisa- 
tion. It all came to nothing. The Persians were not Hellenised. India, 
having heard his legions plod wearily by until they refused to advance: 
any further, sank back into the state from which he momentarily 
roused it. Lamenting that “ there were no more worlds for him to. 
conquer ” (an empty boast, since he had failed to conquer any con- 
siderable part of this one), he became an explorer and took to drink.. 
He may have seen before he died at 32 how completely his grandiose 
plan had failed. 

Whether Charlemagne in the ninth century figured to himself as. 
clearly as Alexander a project of spreading civilisation it is hard even 
to guess. It is certain that he aimed at bringing the whole of Western 
Christendom under his personal rule and with this end in view did his. 
utmost to establish order in place of anarchy, unity instead of incoher- 
ence, and a system of educating ecclesiastics who would help to keep 
people in subjection to him. Guizot crédited him with a desire to 
extirpate barbarism. He counted Charlemagne among “ the men whom 
the spectacle of anarchy and social stagnation strikes and revolts, who 
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are intellectually shocked by what they consider ought not to be, and 
are possessed by an unconquerable desire to change it, a desire to set up 
some rule, universal, fixed, permanent, for the world before them.” 
Certainly Charlemagne aimed at setting up such a rule, whether for the 
reasons Guizot offers or because he was insatiably ambitious for his 
personal ends. Certainly he did to a large extent succeed. He was a 
soldier of genius, his armies attracted recruits from all the warlike races. 
He was a civil governor of insight and ability as well. His method of 
calling togethér assemblies of notables to hear his decrees read, and 
their part in enforcing them explained, was both new and useful. But 
the empire he founded went to pieces very quickly. He had planned 
ahead of his time. 

A hundred years later, thanks truly in some degree to the efforts of 
Charlemagne, was born an institution for which no one predicted 
“ permanence ” ; which arose out of the necessities of the age ; which 
was a natural, not an artificial growth ; and which lasted for close on ` 
ten centuries, expiring only in 1918 as a consequence of the World War. 
This was, of course, the Holy Roman Empire, as we call it. But note 
this: not for a very long time did that name for it come into use. It 
was not founded as an empire. It cannot be said to have been “founded ” 
at all. The Saxon dukes and nobles, who defended Germany against the 
invaders from the north (Normans), and pushed their frontiers eastward 
with the sole purpose of safeguarding themselves against attack, had no 
plan but “ safety first.” Some German historians have tried to represent 
them as conscious of a mission to carry on the work of the more enlight- 
ened Roman emperors, and at the same time to act as servants of the 
Christian God, which réle would justify them in extending their terri- 
tories as widely as possible. Actually they appear to have been con- 
cerned merely with their day-to-day affairs. They were not the kind of 
rulers to indulge in general ideas, to let vague fancy carry them into the 
realm of visions—or nightmares. 

“The Empire” came into being, therefore, without any big idea 
behind it. It developed and spread like a great tree. It contributed 
much to the misery of mankind. It sank, after long periods of glory, 
into the state which Voltaire described wittily when he said it was not 
holy, nor Roman, nor an empire. But it was so useful that when the 
countries still grouped under the Hapsburg dynasty were split apart 
and each given a precarious sovereignty of its own, with illusory eco- 
nomic independence, there was a feeling among most of those who 
followed European affairs closely that one of the props to peace had 
been removed. That feeling has been. justified by events. Even after 
its thousand years, even though the folly of its rulers put the match to 
the explosives heaped up in 1914, the Austrian Empire, as it became, 
might have’served a useful purpose. It was an illustration of the truth 
that the human institutions which last longest and serve mankind best 
are those which take root gradually from small beginnings and adapt 
themselves to our needs and convenience, never those which are “ in- 
. vented ” and produced ready-made by ambitious, by crazy, or even by 
well-intentioned autocrats. 

Nor do the schemes of well-intentioned democrats fare better. The 
chief cause of the League of Nations’ downfall was its being plumped 
down on the world as a full-grown complete child of President Wilson’s 
‘brain. Suppose the British Commonwealth of Nations to have been 
planned like that. It is a hard supposition, for no one could foresee a 
century ago how Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa would 
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shape. They are to-day totally unlike what they once were and what 
they were expected to remain. But let us try to imagine some imagina- 
tive statesman sitting down in the nineteenth century, as Wilson did in 
the twentieth, and designing a British Commonwealth, as Wilson 
designed a World League. The scheme might have been applied, not 
without goodwill and hopefulness. But can anyone believe it would 
have worked ? It would have dragged on for a time, then withered and 
died. Its effect would have been to hamper the free growth of the 
communities which now form the Dominions, to constrict them within 
the narrow, cramping bonds of a hard-and-fast constitution. The 
Commonwealth as it is to-day would never have come into being. 

Suppose again—and this is easier—that the League of Nations had 
grown slowly and tentatively, as the Commonwealth did. It would have 
begun by taking up small tasks. Its machinery would not have been 
erected all at once, according to the blue-prints.of men trained in the 
old, bad diplomatic school. It would have evolved its own modes of 
procedure. For a long period little of it would appear above the surface. 
Instead of immediately showing trunk, boughs and leafage, as the 
actual League did, it would have formed roots, tough and spreading far, 
so that it could hold firm no matter what force of stormy wind blew 
against it. Created as it was by the effort of one man’s intellect and the 
persistence of his will, it had, I can see now, no more chance of survival 
than the planned empires of Alexander and Charlemagne, Napoleon, 
Bismarck, Hitler and Mussolini. This is the lesson we have to learn : 
whatever is man-made, manufactured, consciously constructed, has in 
it man’s weakness, blindness, over-reaching conceit. All the tyrants 
who thought they were “laying great bases for eternity ” have been 
taught by humiliating experience that they were merely scratching the 
surface. Cromwell was wise when he warned statesmen against looking 
to some clearly-defined and quickly-attainable end. He had been caught 
in that trap himself and was never the same man again. Add your stone 
to the pile, he advised in effect, but do not expect or attempt to com- 
plete it. If we are inclined to doubt this, we can verify it by turning 
our thoughts to the planners who all failed, to our own unplanned 
British Commonwealth, and to the empire which grew without any 
scheme or blue-print, but lasted for a thousand years. 

HAMILTON FYFE. 


THE FOREIGNERS. 


F there is one feature common to all States to-day, despite divergent 
[iiis and ideologies, it is their detestation of foreigners. To the 

present generation, mindful of the decades before 1914, this may 
appear a novel tendency, and various causes are cited, such as an 
enhanced national self-confidence, or a difficult financial situation, 
necessitating the unification of a people. It is worth while, however, 
investigating the real history of this tendency to universal separation. 
Lf our question runs: how long has a prejudice against foreigners existed 
in the civilisation of the West, how long have the majority in a State 
shown a tendency to oppress, or at any rate to repress and keep back, 
those of their fellows whom they look upon as foreigners, the inquiry 
takes us, back to the event with which the history of Israel begins, 
namely the legendary expulsion from Egypt. Scarcely had the family 
of Jacob multiplied and grown into a nation when it fell a victim to 
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measures aimed against foreigners. A king of Egypt had raised to the 
rank of Prime Minister one Joseph, a man with an undoubted flair 
for finance and political economy. This man, following good precedent, 
had provided -his family with estates in the best parts of the country. 
But the power and influence to which their descendants, the Israelites, 
thus attained became in the end their doom, drawing on them the 
hostility of the jealous Egyptians, and finally leading to their expulsion. 
This event was never forgotten in Israel. Yet 800 years later we find 
them taking measures themselves against foreigners, through their 
leader Ezra, the real founder of Judaism. He unified the people and 
dissolved the mixed marriages which had previously been permitted : 
here is a second instance of legislation aimed against foreigners. True, 
these measures were a reflex and perhaps a reprisal for similar treat- 
ment meted out to foreigners in the Persian Empire by the Minister 
Haman. 

As the history of Israel dates from the emigration from Egypt, so 
Greek history begins with the Dorian invasion. Nothing is known of 
the cause of this invasion. Did these “ Dorian” tribes move off in 
search of a new home because a barren soil or a cruel climate made 
subsistence difficult in their former country? Or were they perhaps 
victims of more legislation against foreigners by an unknown majority 
among whom they dwelt? In any case, the measures taken by Ezra 
would never have been necessary among the ancient Greeks, because 
in their whole outlook they were strenuously opposed to foreigners ; 
according to their way of thinking there could be only one word— 
Xenos—for the guest and for the foreigner, so different according to 
our ideas. When Alexander the Great, the Greco-Macedonian, married 
Statira, the daughter of the Persian king, thus proclaiming the equality 
of all men, as the Jews had done before Ezra passed his laws, it was a 
slap in the face for the whole Greek world and a cause of scandal among 
his officers, to whom every non-Greek was a barbarian. 

The Roman attitude was similar : hostis, the enemy, and hospes, the 
guest, have the same root, showing that the two ideas were closely 
associated in the Roman mind. The Romans remained hostile to 
foreigners until the year A.D. 212 when, in an attempt to shore up an 
unwieldy Empire, they granted citizenship of the Roman Empire to 
all their subjects, and abandoned their ancient prejudice. Unfortunately, 
however, the granting of citizenship by no means marks the end of 
persecution of foreigners. That was clear from the treatment of the 
Jews, regarded as a slave-people throughout antiquity. For after the 
capture of Jerusalem the God of the Jews did not take his place in the 
Roman Pantheon, like the gods of other conquered peoples, nor could 
he do so, being a God of whom no image is made. The Romans decided 
to evade this embarrassment by continuing to regard the Jews as 
aliens ; and as such they have been regarded for two millenniums. The 
Christians, also unwittingly and unintentionally, gave posterity a 
handle for ill-treatment of foreigners on a religious basis in 325, 
at the Council of Nicaea, when a resolution was passed dealing with the 
relations between Christians and Jews. This was Christianity’s answer 
to the legislation of Ezra, which, by the way, was altered by the 
Talmudic Law, mixed marriages being declared legal provided that 
the non-Jewish party changed his or her religion. 

- When Christianity was made the religion of the State, hostility against 
foreigners received a new sanction, This operated first against the Jews 
alone, the classical nation of foreigners. The next stage in the general 
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discrimination was to follow, when it was applied also to other nationali- 
ties. For in the succeeding centuries, when the Roman Empire broke 
up, other foreigners appeared in large numbers. They were not regarded 
as foreigners primarily on religious grounds, but in respect of their 
nationality : the Syrians, the Cahorsinians, the Gipsies and later the 
Italians particularly. 

The Syrians were already in Rome at the time of Juvenal. One 
historian speaks of them as “ intruding ” ; but they were obviously 
persons of great consequence (the Syrian Apollodorus was architect of 
the Forum of Trajan). They continued to frequent the Occident until 
their country came under the lash of Persians and Arabs ; thereafter 
they disappeared, leaving the field to the Jews. These latter took some 
little time to establish themselves, being under. political disabilities. 
They were deprived of the political power of their eastern background, 
such as the Syrians had had at their disposal, but they had one great 
advantage, which was of use to them in general as well as in the sale of 
their Oriental products: they were masters of an excellent marketing 
organisation. No other people had their knack of making themselves 
at home wherever they might travel. It might almost be said that in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Hebrew was the one or interna- 
tional universal language of the Occident. Wherever the Jews ap- 
peared—and they went seafaring up and down the Mediterranean for 
centuries—they established an understanding with men like them- 
selves. These became as it were their agents, and kept them informed 
on the customs of the various countries. 

Add to this another factor: the condemnation of interest or usury 
by Thomas, which was respected by the Syrians because they them- 
selves were Christians, was of no consequence for the Jews; rather it 
increased their economic power, since they were able to grant credit 
more readily than the Syrians. Even if these latter could as merchants 
have survived the changed political circumstances. of their country, 
they would have found themselves at a hopeless disadvantage in com- 
parison with the Jews through being forbidden to lend money at 
interest. Since the rate of interest permitted to the Jews was extremely 
high, it was not difficult for them to amass considerable fortunes, 
although these rates included a certain fairly high risk premium. Thus 
it came about that in the fourteenth century nearly all the Jews in 
Germany were concerned in lending at interest, although primarily 
engaged in other occupations. This development, which flouted any 
idea of hostility to foreigners, had the sanction of the authorities, both 
of State and Church, who frequently made use of the sovereign remedy 
of medieval administration, namely the granting of privileges in favour 
of the Jews. These privileges, however, which were often purely fiscal, 
were of doubtful value when taken in conjunction with the constant 
feeling against foreigners, which enabled the authorities afterwards to 
pocket the substance of which the Jews were robbed. 

The following are some of the privileges accorded to the Jews in 
various countries. Germany : Under the Carolingians, Jewish merchants 
were exempted from all taxes, duties and burdens. This exemption was 
still partly in force during the reigns of Henry IV and Henry V, applying 
to the Jews of Mainz and Worms in regard to certain business transac- 
tions. Even at hearings in the law courts they had certain advantages, 
according to Henry IV’s letter of safe conduct. England: The Carta 
Judzorum of 1200 released Jews throughout England and Normandy 
from the usual taxes and duties and from military service, and in 
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business matters generally they had sufficient liberty to do as they 
pleased. Spain: During the reigns of both Arab and Christian rulers 
all the officers from the Secretary of State and Minister of Finance 
downwards who were concerned with money matters were Jews. The 
years 1290, 1348 and 1492 were years in which, in various countries, the 
prosperity of the Jews crashed before a wave of hatred for foreigners, 
carefully cultivated by the authorities. When the Jews had for the time 
lost their pre-eminent position- as traders, there was a gap in the 
national economy of the countries affected, a gap which the nationals 
themselves could not always fill. In England the Italians took the place 
of the Jews. But it was not only in England that they were replaced by ` 
the Italians ; in other countries also they were pushed into the back- 
ground by the “ Lombards ” and the Cahorsinians, and were forbidden 
to grant credit to the lower classes. 

A parallel to the history of the Jews may be observed in the fortunes 
of a small, often overlooked people, the Gipsies. Few in number they 
have never been of any economic account ; certainly they never made 
a living by putting money out at interest. They are children of mystic- 
ism, and their memorable epoch was in the days of the occult sciences, 
of astrology and alchemy, chiromancy and chartomancy, necromancy 
and magic. Yet before they became true refugees and wanderers on the 
face of the earth, they were placed by their contemporaries on the same 
level as the Jews. When the black arts went out of fashion, the same 
accusations were made against the Gipsies as against the Jews, such as 
charges of kidnapping and poisoning of wells. The same measures were 
taken against them ; for instance, in 1492 they were included in the 
Spanish Act of Banishment directed against the Jews and the Moors. 
Scourging, exile, the gallows and the stake have been their fate. 

Syrians, Jews, Italians, Gipsies, Cahorsinians—Dante raised a classical 
monument in honour of their unpopularity, when he put them on a 
footing of equality with the villains of Sodom in the 11th Canto of the 
Inferno—are not, however, the only “ foreigners ” of the Middle Ages. 
There existed in those days a general vague feeling of hostility to all 
strangers as opposed to those living in a given community, district, or 
even town. Laws based on that hostility played an important part in 
the economic life of the time; they formed that “ legislation. with 
regard to merchant strangers ” whose essence was to prejudice every 
foreigner as much as possible, whether by attempting to prevent him. 
from establishing himself ; forbidding him to buy before the natives 
had bought ; forbidding him to trade with certain countries ; exclud- 
ing him from retail business, which in the Middle Ages was more lucra- 
tive than the wholesale trade ; or prohibiting the sale of real estate to 
foreigners. . 

The classical example in modern times of a country dominated by 
foreign influences and violently infected with hatred against foreigners 
is Russia. Normans, Mongolians, and to some extent the Byzantine 
Church held sway there ; but, in addition, before the accession of the 
House of Romanoff, nearly every people in Europe had a finger in the 
pie; Greeks and Tartars settled in the country ; Italians came as 
architects, doctors, engineers, and master-craftsmen ; Germans were 
often employed as slaves ; in 1584 the city of Archangel was founded 
by the English. The Poles appear to have made themselves particularly 
unpopular, first by supporting the Pretender, the “ false Demetrius,” 
and then by seizing power themselves. The Black Sea trade was in. the 
hands of the Dutch and the English from the middle of the sixteenth 
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century. Peter the Great summoned Germans, Austrians, Venetians, 
Dutch, Swedes, Danes, French, and gave the most important work 
into their hands ; he wished to make German the officia] language of 
the State. The final upshot was an unparalleled frenzy against foreigners, 
directed particularly against.the Germans. The German suburb of 
Moscow became a ghetto in the sense of enforced isolation from the 
world around. f , 

England, like Russia, has received many foreign settlers, and she can 
show as mixed a collection. Normans, Flemings, Jews, Knight- 
Templars, Lombards, Gascons, Walloons, Dutch Huguenots, Palatines, 
have come. In this country, too, there has grown up step by step a 
hatred of foreigners. Equally, if the English, or their neighbours the 
Scots, have gone abroad, they have not endeared themselves more than 
other strangers. . 

The case of Frenchmen who settled abroad is much the same as that 
of the Jews in the Dispersion. Their emigration followed upon the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 by Louis XIV, whereby 
Protestants were obliged to abandon their country. They dispersed all 
over Europe. Their language displaced English, Spanish and Italian, 
the “ modern languages ” of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
They disseminated French culture and prepared the way for the pre- 
dominance of that culture in eighteenth-century Europe—they whom 
their country had rejected. They obtained prominent positions; at 
first they only intermarried among themselves and provoked an intense 
hatred of the French in those countries to which they emigrated. For 
example, in Prussia this feeling found vent in a violent reaction under 
Frederick William II against the intellectual leadership of the French. 
Finally the French bowed to circumstances and allowed themselves to 
be assimilated, adopting the German language, German customs and 
manners, and often changing their names. 

The history of foreigners is the history of a social war upon foreigners, 
whether by direct attack or by allowing them to rise to higher and 
higher positions in order the more thoroughly to overthrow them in the 
end. The history of foreigners is the history of the destruction of 
foreigners, limited only in those cases where the country in question 
has hostages abroad, in the persons of emigrants from among their own 
people. The struggle against foreigners is seldom restrained by con- 
siderations of humanity, but usually only by danger of retaliation. In 
these days agreement has been found in the Treaty of Amity (Commerce 
and Navigation). If no danger threatens from without, the struggle 
against foreigners is in most cases ended only with their extermination. 

The deliberate admixture of a foreign element into a majority on 
the initiative of the authorities runs parallel with the infiltration of 
people “ from below,” the subject with which we have been dealing, 
and which is due chiefly to spontaneous migrations. There have been 
many cases in history where the authorities have designedly placed 
foreigners in the administration, in order to consolidate the Govern- 
ment—foreigners, who have as little connection as possible with the 
populace, and who in the event of a public rising are unlikely to make 
common cause with the mob. King David himself sprang from the 
humble people who later rose against him. He had a guard of foreign 
mercenaries, Cherethites and Pelethites. The Italian Cities appointed 
their judges from abroad ; the officers of justice in Ghent were not 
elected in 1228 from the native population ; Louis XI of France and 
Matthias Corvinus of Hungary acted on the same principles ; Julius II 
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' established a Swiss bodyguard in 1505; Frederick the Great had an 
obvious preference for French emigrants, giving them important army 
posts. His predecessor, the Great Elector, had received the French 
refugees, not from philanthropy, as is commonly believed, but because 
he had spent four years of his youth in Holland, was married to a Dutch 
‘woman, and realised how much that country had profited from its 
refugee population (as for example from Spain). In a certain sense 
to-day’s common practice of sending soldiers away from their native 
towns for their military service may be regarded as governed by the 
same principle. Though they belong to the same people, the soldiers 
are strangers to the town in which they find themselves, and are there- 
fore less likely to identify themselves with its population. The most 
extreme case of the policy of introducing foreigners into a country 
“ from above ” is when they themselves are placed at the head of the 
State, as for example the Hanoverian kings. Neither George I nor any 
of his court could speak English ; the office of Prime Minister thus came 
into being, and the influence of the foreigner was thereby sensibly 
‘diminished. 

Students of social and commercial history are familiar with the 
Staple Right and the Fondaco system, the two systems which dominated 
economic history in previous centuries. But they never realised that the 
economic geography of present-day Europe derives essentially from 
these two systems.and from the ancient hatred of foreigners. In the 
earliest days of Greek civilisation Corinth was the central point in one 
of the most important trade-systems of its day. But the Corinthians 
were no fools. If the foreigner was obliged to pass that way, he could be 
made to pay. Highway robbery by means of transit-duties is the first 
principle of the staple-right. When the Genoese held the Bosphorus 
(1348) their behaviour was no different from that of the Corinthians. 
In Central Europe especially the river-basins of the Po, the Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Elbe afford excellent settings for hold-ups. Since 
trade no longer followed the routes encompassing Europe, but went 
through the continent itself, the principle of compelling foreigners to 
pay duties without compensating advantage could be cultivated in full 
measure. The Fondaco system has been founded upon the Staple Right, 
and in Venice the Fondaco dei Tedeschi was to be the “ golden ark ” of 
the senate, “ the best part of the town.” Foreigners were the victims of 
hatred in all times ; yet the world lived on them. They are the con- 
necting link between nations. They spread knowledge and culture, and 
thus the keys of world history are in their hands. 

GERHARD SCHMIDT. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN COLONISATION: | 
FAIRBRIDGE FARM SCHOOLS 


HE foundation of society is family life, and the Empire is but 
| family writ large. True enough that other views had their day, . 
in which daughter States were held to be encumbrances, shoots 
to be lopped off when occasion was ripe. They would cost more to 
defend than they were worth, however useful as refuse heaps on which 
to shed unwanted convicts, or cheap Plantation labour. Little was 
there of “ family ” feeling in the Empire when Sydney ruled at Whitehall. 
A truer concept has slowly grown. 
The outstanding success of the Fairbridge Farm School Model is 
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largely due to recognition of that which creates and cements family 
strength. It was at the outset an experiment in Migration, which said 
in effect two things: first, the outlying provinces of the Mother 
Country—Daughter States and Dominions—need the wealth of her 
surplus children, and can offer chances which many of them can never 
see in the Old World. Second, those children, whencesoever supplied, 
from orphanage, slum or broken home, shall be adopted into a new but 
real family. And the aim of the adopting parent in that family shall be 
to give to “ disinherited ” mites those opportunities of training and 
watchful oversight which blood parents would give to their offspring 
were they able. When father and mother forsake them it should be the 
business of the Child Emigration Society (for it was under this title that 
the venture began) to take up neglected waifs and lead them up to man. 
In the doing of it they would confer a first-class boon upon young com- 
munities, whose main need was increase of sound stock. Further to this, 
farming and open-air pursuits were occupations which appealed to all 
who early in life were brought into touch with animals and the soil. It 
might be confidently expected that the Dominions would specially 
welcome new arrivals who, after training, would actually prefer to work 
on the land. Primary production of food and clothing material is the 
real gold mine of Australasia and Canada. 

It need not be assumed that the full sociological implications of his 
« vision ” were in the mind of Kingsley Fairbridge, the young Rhodes 
Scholar from Rhodesia, when, at Oxford, he first propounded his plan. 
But the essential feeling was there ; the longing to abate the hideous 
waste of child-life as he saw it in our mean streets, on his arrival from 
sunny Umtali: the desire to throw open to those who could use and enjoy 
them the untold expanses of his native South Africa: the apostolic 
fervour of love for young life, which, lovingly guarded and wisely 
guided, could grow into magnificent manhood instead of sinking into 
derelict wastage. 

No question was there ever of the high idealism of his appeal, its 
generous philanthropy. But was it workable? Could he deliver the 
goods? Would not expense in time and moneys far outweigh the value 
of even a few hundred successful citizens? Statesmen and Migration 
Experts awaited proof. The dream must be brought to earth and 
show palpable results before “ big money ” would come for large 
support. Much as when a young English chemist toiling to prove the 
value of basic slag for enriching arable land was derided and neglected 
in this country, even when he had proved his points, Fairbridge 
had to fight his way with unquenchable faith, through indifference 
and opposition, to his goal. He reached it, but did not live to see that 
wide acceptance of his Model which was his due. Il wy a pas d'homme 
nécessaire. He planted his young tree twenty-seven years ago with a 
score of children in W. Australia. The Great War came to baulk his 
activities, almost to close him down, and he himself succumbed. But a 
former Governor of W. Australia, Sir Arthur Lawley, took over the 
struggling scheme, nursed it back to life, and proved to visiting critics 
how sound was the theory upon which Pinjarra was built. That 
original Farm School has had as many as 350 children at a time in 
training, with their appropriate staff. On its Model have now grown up 
Schools: in Vancouver Island; at Fintry in British Columbia ; at 
Molong in New South Wales; at Bacchus Marsh in Victoria. In 
September 1939, but for the outbreak of war, a sixth school of the 
series would have been launched in S. Rhodesia. 
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What is the germ thought which lies behind this remarkable growth 
to give it success, vogue with statesmen and well-wishers of humanity ? 
It is well stated in Fairbridge’s own words : 


Train the children—not in England. Teach them their farming in 
the land where they will farm. Give them gentle men and women for 
their mentors and guides, and give them a farm of their own where 
they may grow up among the gentle farm animals, proud of the former, 
‘understanding the latter. ... 


These words imply that the migrants shall be adopted quite young— 
ro is the ideal age—and when planted in a far-away soil shall be wel- 
comed as sons and daighters of a friendly house. They are actually 
grafted into a family, watched over in a simple cottage by one house- 
mother, under whose gentle care they remain till in five or six years’ 
time, having learnt the rudiments, they can proceed to their next stage. 
Then they earn money and learn more of their business under a corn- 
grower or fruit-planter. Half their wages are banked by the Society till 
they are 21, when they usually have a solid nest-egg with which to start 
a.venture of their own. The Farm School is their city of refuge to which 
they can return for holidays or between changes of employment. The 
Principal has as one of his chief tasks the duty of placing suitably, 
following up carefully, and always overlooking each of the children who 
leave him for farm or ranch until independence is assured. His not 
infrequent joy is to see boys and girls who have left Tilbury fifteen 
years before in the same boat, and have known one another during 
their five years’ training, return to the School Chapel to be married, 
when with combined savings they see their way to starting a farm of 
their own. The existence to-day of such new families, independent, 
prosperous, content, is the surest proof that the Scheme succeeds. And 
the fact that 92 per cent. of children so “ raised ” prefer to remain land- 
workers, rather than flock to the towns, wins of necessity great com- 
mendation from Australian and Canadian statesmen. 

This is the evident reason why, when all other Migration Schemes were 
cold-shouldered by Governments, here and overseas, Fairbridge children 
were consistently welcomed, and are now proportionately subvented, 
by Commonwealth and Dominion Exchequers, and from Whitehall. 
Not on these lines do you get a stream of “ returned empties,” of young 
men seduced into migration by false promises that life in the bush is 
alluring and easy, that any sort of training (as was once thought) is 
“ good enough for the Colonies.” Indeed, even young children of 10 and 
under, who are to be most carefully housed and trained before they are 
let loose as citizens of the New World, must pass severe physical and 
character tests before they can be accepted by Authorities as possible 
settlers. Very rightly the New World sets much store by bodily health 
and moral integrity, not always remembering perhaps how much of 
their own people’s vigour is due to unrationed sunshine and food un- 
stinted. One has only to see a party of two score which has been col- 
lected from Newcastle, Glasgow, Shoreditch or Chatham—how wan and 
weak and colourless they are after slum cookery and neglected child- 
hood !—when they board their liner, and meet them six months later, - 
when sea-breezes have tanned, Australian mutton has fattened and 
loving care has gladdened them, to know that their godfathers and god- 
mothers (who often subscribe £30 a year for five years for a child) are 
getting the best value on earth for their money. g 

This is one way in which the Scheme is financed. A generous list of 
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yearly subscribers and donors is another; and in the stress of war 
finance small diminution in support of Fairbridge children can be 
noticed. The young, it is felt, shall have their chance, however faultily 
their seniors have managed world affairs. Small groups of child-lovers 
form themselves into committees up and down these islands, for Ireland 
is by no means left out, to raise funds for the adoption and support of 
orphan or distressed child whom they would help. The day may come 
when bishops and clergy will encourage their parishes to further a social 
work which is really effective betterment of present ills. And hope 
springs eternal that our countless orphanages and homes will presently 
feel that duty to their charges compels considération—under proper 
auspices—of the vastly greater openings presented by the New World. 
Much light upon that particular darkness has been given by the welcome 
of evacuee children from this island to Canada, America, and the South 
Seas. Many, we may trust, will prefer remaining where they are, induc- 
ing parents to join them. 

The question is often asked, where do you find your children for 
settlement overseas and how do you get consent of parents, where 
there are any, for their transport ? We answer that our difficulty is to 
choose from those who offer. Thus, some seven years ago, when the 
second School, that in Vancouver Island, was being started, the staff 
made an expedition to Durham. Unemployment and distress in pit 
villages were a likely hunting-ground. An appeal for 100 children, 
backed by the Lord Mayor of Newcastle, brought more than double the 
number we could receive. Scores came day by day to the office, begging 
to be taken to where they could eat salmon and see the world. Widows 
with large families were willing to send a son and a daughter, who could 
better themselves. One father, then an inmate of Durham prison, gave 
his gracious consent, as he had the legal right to give or withhold it. 
The real tragedy lay in having to turn down numbers who because of 
age, or general debility from underfeeding, were unsuitable. But the 
progress of that little party across the Atlantic and the Rockies, when 
it finally got under way, was a royal welcome and the seed of a splendid 
success. Most of them by now are on fruit farms in the Okenagan, or 
busy in Vancouver City—thoroughly naturalised Canadian citizens and 
happy in their outlook. Others again come from orphanages or public 
bodies or L.C.C. But it should not be supposed that Fairbridge children 
are only of the waif and stray class, or that farming is the only outlet 
for their life’s energy. Children of officers who have fallen have been 
and increasingly may be taken, liberally supported in some cases by 
their relations. It is every way good that there should be mixture of 
classes as of sexes. Nor has it invariably been the case that best suc- 
cesses of the Schools have become farmers. Ministers of the gospel, 
school teachers and accountants have also emerged, since the policy is 
to give every facility after school age to those who show a special bent. 
But girls and boys alike, on a farm of their own, 1,200 to 5,000 acres, 
partly cleared, partly river for bathing and forest for felling, have made 
early acquaintance with swimming, country life and animals: have 
learnt in their spare time to drive Clydesdales or milk Ayrshires ; to 
care for flowers round their cottage and to launder and cook for the 
School. The early training leaves its mark in healthy love for nature 
wherever their lot is cast, and assures healthy livelihood if small chance 
of growing rich. 

There is growing revolt against the worst evils of industrialism, and 

‘the cutting off of opportunity for many an overcrowded family in the 


` 
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Old World to secure a competence with security. There will certainly 
be much movement of population in our new order, from large towns 
to the country: and from this Island to the Dominions. It will be 
wisdom to prepare for that movement, insisting that essential principles 
of the Fairbridge Model are observed. Among them : 


(a) The training, while young, in family life, in the country of 
adoption, of those who are most likely to succeed in the New 
World. 

(8) Making provision that they be guided and guarded when they 
begin their own career, with, if possible, some financial backing 
for their start. 

(c) Unremitting and loving watch over them by god-parents, 
guardians or friends. 


This may chance to be the real “ Youth Movement ” for our time. 
ARTHUR G. B. WEsT. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FOOTNOTE ON VICHY. 


T may be that by the time these lines appear in print, this footnote 

will have been transformed into an epitaph. Something, that is to 

say, may have happened to resolve the long mystery of Vichy’s fated 
rôle in the final stages of the war. As these lines are written, a step has 
been taken which may result (though it is not certain) in the Vichy 
Government being cornered. When at the end of January General 
Rommel, having been pushed out of Cyrenaica, turned round and 
promptly retook Cyrenaica, or most of it, the cry was heard in the 
mouths of British commentators that he had been reinforced through 
the agency of Vichy France. What the evidence was for such an 
assertion has not yet appeared. It became known on February 7th 
that the United States Government had asked the Vichy Government 
what truth there was in the reports that Rommel had received rein- 
forcements through French North Africa. Although it was announced 
in Washington two days later that an answer had been received from 
Vichy, no indication was given of what that answer was, but the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare in London and Lord Halifax in Wash- 
ington gave currency to the report that they possessed evidence both 
that Vichy was helping Germany in Libya and was negotiating for the 
transfer to Japan of French ships stationed in Indo-Chinese waters. 
It now, therefore, looked as if the issue was at last to be forced, and that 
Vichy France might as a result be formally ranged on the side of the 
Axis as an enemy of Britain. If such do indeed prove to be the outcome 
of Marshal Pétain’s long resistance to German pressure, then at last 
Hitler will have succeeded in one of his main objects, and will have at 
his disposal the French Mediterranean fleet, the French bases, and the 
existing stocks of French supplies in Africa for his attack upon 
Gibraltar at one end of the Mediterranean and upon Suez at the other. 

That possibility took shape at the moment when the Japanese troops 
had forced a crossing into the island of Singapore and it seemed likely 
that the last British stronghold in the Pacific was doomed. Axis propa- 
ganda was already speculating on Gibraltar as the next pillar of British 
imperialism to be brought low. Would the feeling of the French people 
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be outraged if Vichy now became a full instrument of Axis designs ; 
would the people, if so, be able to do anything about it ; would French 
North Africa willingly throw in its lot with Hitler rather than with 
General de Gaulle ; or was French North Africa in any case already at 
the mercy of Hitler? Such questions could not be answered. If, how- 
ever, it proved to be the case that Hitler had already used French 
ships, French bases and French supplies to reinforce Rommel, and if, 
therefore, Washington and London decided to drive the issue into the 
open and thus perhaps to transform Vichy into a total rather than a 
partial agent of German designs, then Hitler would have scored a 
major success. No one can ignore the gravity of the possibility that the 
French may be added to the Italian navy as an enemy for the already 
strained British navy to cope with in the Mediterranean. 

It ought, however, to be put on record in the interests of truth that 
the German authorities in Paris at any rate had reached the con- 
clusion at that very time that Vichy was moving away from, not nearer 
to, collaboration and had indeed launched a bitter campaign of vitupera- 
tion against Pétain and the whole Vichy régime. The Pariser Zeitung of 
January 16th wrote of Vichy: “ Every step forward in collaboration 
is followed by two steps back. . . . Laval was kicked out after Montoire, 
and after Saint-Florentin, the Paris pioneers were branded as deserters, 
... The Government makes an outward show of collaboration, meets 
the Occupying Power with great courtesy, but hopes for, indeed counts 
on, an Anglo-Saxon victory.” The controlled Radio-Paris meanwhile 
was more abusive of Vichy than it had ever been. Not a word of 
Pétain’s New Year speech had been allowed to be reported in any 
newspaper of occupied France. Moreover, on pressure from Paris, the 
Figaro had to be suspended by the Vichy censor for publishing a pro- 
Russian article under the title “ Le Mystère Russe,” which lavished 
high praise on Stalin’s resistance to invasion and described him as “ the 
most authentic successor of Ivan the Terrible.” That article was 
reproduced at length both in the Temps and in the Action Frangaise. 
What was still more remarkable was the appointment, after the sus- 
pension of the Figaro, of M. Frangois-Poncet to be general delegate to 
the Press of the unoccupied zone: the former Ambassador to Berlin 
whose views on Nazi Germany and its leader are enshrined in the 
French Yellow Book. He has been a regular contributor to the Figaro 
over the pen-name “ Celtus.’’ All the evidence that came from France 
seemed to suggest that relations between Germany and France had 
grown worse. Is the long-drawn-out struggle of pressure and resistance 
between German Paris and French Vichy at this very moment to be 
ended by Anglo-American initiative in final victory for Hitler? Would 
it be really wise of Washington and London to cut short the existing 
manceuvres between Germany and France, and by taking a stand 
against the small amount of help undoubtedly being squeezed out of 
Vichy by Hitler, to drive Vichy wholly into Hitler’s orbit ? 


War Ams. 

“ I believe,” said Sir Stafford Cripps on February 8th, 1942, “ that 
a clear enunciation of our peace aims would very greatly add to the 
intensity of our war efforts, not only in this country, but in those 
tragically occupied countries of Europe as well. It seems to be high 
time to give an indication in terms far more definite and precise than 
those of the Atlantic Charter, of what is going to happen if the Allies 
are victorious.” 
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Simple-minded people have always found it reasonable, if we go to 
war, that we should state what we are fighting for. But history 
abundantly proves that, to the political mind, the question is not so 
simple. In the fourth year of the last war—I write from memory, but 
I think it was in the autumn of 1917—an innocent member of the 
House of Commons asked the Government of the day to state what it 
was fighting for. On behalf of the Government Lord Robert Cecil (as he 
then was) refused to do so. About war aims there is a complex in the 
political mind, now as then. Clearly, unless we are all mad, we must 
know what we are fighting for. Unless we are ashamed of it, whyshould 
we hesitate to proclaim it? It may be that we ave all mad; or that 
while we talk of liberty and the like idealisms, we are secretly ashamed 
of the sordid truth, applicable to this as to all wars, that what we are all 
really fighting for is to appropriate for ourselves, or to keep for ourselves, 
as much as possible of the world’s territories or raw materials on which 
material wealth depends. 

The late Lord Balfour put it on record that he “ always preferred 
Truth to Victory.” The suddenness and apparent callousness with 
which he changed direction the moment the argument convinced him 
that he had been wrong, gave him in the minds of shallow observers 
an undeserved reputation for cynicism. Short of cynicism there are 
those who regard the abstract truth as a little quixotic. They ask 
whether loyalty to friends, for instance, is to be at the mercy of what 
we may misguidedly, if honestly, believe to be the truth ? What, asked 
jesting Pilate, is the truth? That question is not as clever as it looks. 
Lord Balfour’s unusual honesty of mind, if it were widely emulated 
among the politicians, might save a vast amount of unnecessary suffer- 
ing, for the truth is not only clear and strong, but it does in all our 
experience sooner or later prevail. With the Balfour type of mind it 
prevails sooner. In the world at large it prevails later. In 1919 that 
part of the world which had won an apparent victory over the other 
part was concerned almost exclusively with the fruits of victory, 
hardly at all with the truth. When the truth is sacrificed, friends are 
sacrificed with it. Loyalty and all other human virtues are secondary 
and dependent upon it. 

If Lord Lansdowne had been listened to in 1917, and the dogs of war 
had then been called off, the futile “ peace ” of 1919 would never: have 
been inflicted upon the world, nor would there have followed the 
inevitable penalty of the war having to be fought all over again, on a 
bigger and even more destructive scale. To-day, in the third year of 
the second war, men’s minds are again exercised about.the nature of 
that lasting security which they still postulate. But they again postu- 
late victory first. Always it is victory that is put first in the political 
argument, on both sides. Mr. Lionel Curtis has followed up his 1940 
pamphlet, Decision, with another pamphlet, Action (Oxford University 
Press, gd. each), designed to warn his readers of the risks we run, if 
we do not for the second time of asking, make certain of the peace. 
He also puts victory first. Lord Lansdowne in 1917 submitted in effect 
that victory was of secondary interest. “ What are we fighting for ? ” 
he asked. “ To beat the Germans? Certainly. But that is not an end 
in itself.” He was promptly submerged in a universal howl of execra- 
tion, just as to-day any voice that demands anything but victory af all 
costs is dubbed a fifth-columnist. Lord Lansdowne wrote in the fourth 
year of the last war. We are now in the third year of the new war, the 
Yesult of man’s contempt of the common sense advocated by Lord 
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Lansdowne a quarter of a century ago. No new Lord Lansdowne has 
yet raised his head, partly no doubt because the bitterness of appetite 
for victory, whether vindictive or other, is greater now than it was in 
1917, partly perhaps because the opportunity for common sense to-day 
seems even less promising than it seemed in 1917. With a more devas- 
tating technique of propaganda than was at their disposal the last time, 
the politicians of both sides drum into their peoples the slogan that we 
are fighting for our lives, and that the only alternative to victory is 
destruction. By the same token the catastrophe of which Lord Lans- 
downe warned his countrymen in 1917 is now even greater in the 
prospect. 

Let the present possibility in its military aspect for a moment be 
considered. It looks as if in a few weeks time we may witness a vast 
interlocking of the whole world in a monstrous spring offensive covering 
every ocean and nearly every continent ; something that the imagina- 
tion of man is hardly able to grasp. When Japan came into the war in 
December it looked as if the stage was set for the final spasm of destruc= 
tion. Had not the fury now encompassed the earth? Japan, China, 
Russia, the British Empire, Italy, Germany and the United States were 
all in it. France had been counted out. Could there be any further 
major factor still to become operative? If Vichy France were to 
re-enter the war openly on the side of the Axis ; if Spain were to break 
with Britain and throw in her lot belligerently with the Axis; if the 
score of nations of Central and South America were still further to 
swell the total number of nations at war; if Eire or Turkey were to be 
invaded by Germany: could any such extensions of the battle make 
any real difference to the central issue already joined between three 
Great Powers on the one side: Japan, Italy and Germany ; and four 
on the other : China, Russia, the United States and the British Empire ? 
Was it not rather clear that, the whole world being now the cockpit of 
the warring Great Powers, the fate of any other Power was now a 
matter of accident, and that to protest neutrality or non-belligerency, 
whether in Dublin, in Buenos Aires, in Ankara or elsewhere was to beat 
the thin air with a song ? 

The only map now of any use in following the fortunes of battle is a 
map of the world. Those people who temperamentally expect the 
worst gaze upon the globe and wonder whether the Grand Alliance of 
the Powers who are potentially stronger and “certain of ultimate 
victory ” but always unready for emergencies can possibly prevent 
the Unholy Alliance of the Powers who seem always to be ready, from 
temporarily annexing this spring the great belt of the earth from 
Africa to the Pacific, in which the bulk of the world’s raw materials, 
chiefly oil and rubber, are to be found : those natural riches which have 
hitherto mainly belonged to the British Empire. The fantastic con- 
ception of a new and vast battle of Cannae, whose pincers will claw the 
world from the Pacific on the one side and from the Mediterranean on 
the other, grabbing in its embrace the whole Middle East, India and 
the Far East, joining if successful the German with the Japanese 
forces, and giving Public Enemy Number One all the oil and the rubber 
of the earth, takes shape in the imagination of neurotic and slightly 
pessimistic people, whose imagination of course betrays their judgment. 
If Britain cannot hold Cyrenaica, they ask, if the United States will 
not be ready till 1943 to take effective naval or other action in the 
Pacific or elsewhere, what is to prevent the Axis from closing on the 
spoils of the earth this spring ? Sir Stafford Cripps, it is true, returned 
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from Moscow to tell us that Germany would probably be smashed: by 
Russia this year ; but—the question is asked—can Russia also smash 
Japan and thus prevent a Japanese rescue of a beaten Germany this 

ear? 
% On the other hand the optimistic people, encouraged by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, see in Germany’s losses on the eastern front a decisive factor 
comparable to Germany’s losses on the western front in the spring and 
summer of 1918. They are confident that Japan’s initial successes, like 
Germany’s, will in the not very long run lengthen communications and 
increase liabilities so fatally that the inexhaustible man-power and 
resources of China, Russia, the United States and the British Empire 
must inevitably sooner or later turn the tables and snatch a belated 
victory from a devastated world. 

What then? Is it really a matter of surprise that we do not publish 
our war aims? No man can possibly foresee what our aims will be 
if and when we have the power to achieve them. The means will very 
largely decide the end. If, as seems possible, the Russian contribution 
to the common victory proves to be a factor of major decisiveness, 
both in Europe and in the Far East, the question will be, not what we 
had been fighting for, but what we are now going to do about it. At 
this moment the Russian leaders, who are the world’s past masters in 
the art of propaganda, are conducting a ‘terrific campaign of sabotage 
in Germany, based upon an appeal to the communist and other anti- 
Nazi elements to throw over the “ capitalist-fascist ” dictators. Those 
who have a taste for the truth do not refuse to face the fact that many 
sections of British opinion are beginning to look upon bolshevist com- 
munism with a speculative eye to future possibilities in their own 
country. Why not, it may be asked? After all, it may be argued, the 
capitalist system, which the two wars of the century have been fought 
(on our side) to safeguard, has been effectively destroyed in the very 
attempt to safeguard it. Is not communism a highly Christian way of 
life, despite the tactics suggested to the Russian bolsheviks a quarter 
of a century ago by the political record of the Orthodox Church, the 
tactics namely of denouncing that Church equally with the Tsarist 
Government as the enemy of the common people? What practical 
purpose would be served, it may reasonably be asked, if the British 
and the United States Governments were at the present moment to 
formulate detailed peace aims, based upon the assumption of a surviving 
capitalist system after the war, when Russia’s part in the victory may 
instead make inevitable a preponderantly Russian dictate in the terms 
to be imposed ? There is no doubt—and it is confirmed by the striking , 
moral and unity of the Russian people at war and by the testimony of 
Sir Stafford Cripps on his return from Russia—that the present Russian 
system is deeply rooted in the hearts of the Russian people. What is 
that system? In the negative sense it is anti-capitalist. In the positive 
sense it is socialist, and stops short of communism only because com- 
munism is impossible unless it be universal. Your Russian intellectual 
will consistently tell you that a full communist system involves the 
abolition of money itself as a token of labour and of values, but that- 
it is clearly impossible for any State by itself to abolish money and to 
become communist, if its neighbours, with whom it must trade, retain 
the old capitalist system based upon money as the yardstick of values. 

Suppose we win the war: will universal communism, as a result of 
Russia’s part in the victory, be one of the main facts to be faced by those 
whose business it will be to draft a peace settlement ? We cannot tell. 
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It is to be observed that Axis propaganda, based upon the pretension 
that Germany, Italy and Japan, the new and young nations, the 
“have-nots,” are fighting to wrest from the possessor-nations, chiefly 
Britain and the United States, a fair share of the world’s goods and 
‘ materials, consistently claims that Axis war aims also are anti-capitalist. 
In the case of the Axis that claim is clearly not quite honest. Indeed, 
the reason why Germany wants Europe, Italy Africa, and Japan the 
Pacific, is precisely the same reason why Britain wants to maintain for 
herself her own far-flung possessions, namely to appropriate the raw 
materials and other assets on which our capitalist prosperity is, or used 
to be, built. Russia by contrast is unique among the nations in being 
sincerely bent upon communism as a way of life. Even so, however, it 
is impossible to exclude another possibility, namely that victory may 
have the effect of modifying Russia’s own present temper. She may 
even revert, with the United States and Britain, to an imperialist and 
capitalist motive, if the opportunity be presented to her of sharing the 
world’s spoils with her victorious allies. That particular possibility at 
the moment seems remote, partly because the bolshevik doctrine and 
practice have taken so firm a hold on the mentality of the Russian 
people, partly because the normal effect of war itself is to intensify 
rather than to diminish the attraction of communism to the minds of 
people in the mass who have suffered under the existing system. 

Tt was the last war that launched communism in Russia, that 
toppled thrones in Europe, that destroyed the capitalist system over 
the greater part of the continent of Europe, where the fighting for the 
most part had taken place. When Lord Lansdowne wrote his famous 
letter to the Daily Telegraph (published in that paper on November 
30th, 1917) he had the true instinct to foresee the revolutionary con- 
sequences that must inevitably follow a prolongation of the war, on 
whichever side victory should fall. “ In my belief,” he wrote, “if the 
war is to be brought to a close in time to avert a world-wide cata- 
strophe it will be brought to a close because on both sides, the peoples of 
the countries involved, realise that it has already lasted too long.” 
Lord Lansdowne’s main motive was to save the world from the con- 
tinuing havoc and suffering of war. “ To end the war honourably,” he 
wrote, “ would be a great achievement ; to prevent the same curse 
falling upon our children would be a greater achievement stil.” He 
therefore made a proposal for a negotiated peace. If he had been 
listened to, much of the bitterness and much of the loss, in life and 
otherwise, would have been prevented. 

But even he did not face the gigantic simple fact that wars are waged 
for the purpose of grabbing, or retaining, material spoils by force. 
To-day, Mr. Curtis in his turn has for his motive the safeguarding of 
the world from still another war after the present war has been fought 
out. He advocates’a pooling of sovereign rights between the Anglo- 
Saxon victors, in the first instance between the British democracies and 
finally between them and the United States, to the end that a pax 
britannica et americana be imposed upon the world. He, too, ignores the 
ugly fact that wars are merely a fight for possessions. His scheme will 
be no more efficacious than the Atlantic Charter in ridding the world 
of the progressive curse of war. The eight points of the Atlantic 
Charter begin in this way: “ I. Their countries (i.e. the United States 
and the United Kingdom) seek no aggrandisement, territorial or other.” 
Inasmuch as the United States and the United Kingdom happen to be 
the greatest possessor nations in the world, and inasmuch as it is the 
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declared purpose of Germany, Italy and Japan to wrest those possessions 
from them, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill merely beg the question 
when they solemnly disavow any intention of still further increasing 
their possessions. It seems odd amid the fantastic devastation produced 
in the world by the traditional politics of possession by conquest, that 
the influential people should not yet see that the remedy follows 
logically and simply from the malady; namely, that we should stop 
grabbing, and should stop using force. King George VI and Pope 
Pius XII last Christmas put the exactly same thing by urging the 
nations of the world to live as one great family. Our war aim ought to 
‘be, not to impose upon the world any new edition of the same old dis- 
pensation as a result of the same old sort of victory, but to demonstrate 
to the world that the whole technique of victory in war must be made 
to perish from the earth. Unless we make up our minds, as our only 
peace aim, to abolish armaments and with them to abolish the purpose 
for which armaments are made, namely the competitive acquisition of 
material spoils, this war, as the last, and as the next, will have been 
fought in vain. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
February roth, 1942. 








LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


AN AMERICAN DIPLOMATIST.* 


Four years ago Hugh Wilson published an entertaining volume, The . 
Education of a Diplomat, covering the years 1911-17. The second instalment 
of his memoirs is just as readable and much more interesting, for it deals 
with bigger events and the author occupied a more responsible position. It ` 
embraces the years 1917-36, spent mainly in Switzerland but with brief 
sojourns in Tokio and Washington. We shall look forward to a third volume, 
containing his reminiscences of Berlin, where he followed Dodd as American 
Ambassador and witnessed the working of the Nazi régime on the eve of war. 
The book makes a pleasant impression, for the author is delightfully human 
and there is far more praise than blame in the many portraits. 

Hugh Wilson surveyed the closing phase of the first world war and the 
making of the settlement from the outlook tower in Bern, perhaps the most 
favourable place in Europe for the gathering of information, since repre- 
sentatives of the Central Powers, official and unofficial, were numerous and 
active. It is interesting to note his high tribute to Woodrow Wilson. “I 
found myself blaming the President bitterly in my heart. I blamed him for 
creating hopes and then shattering them. I blamed him for what I thought 
was the lack of struggle he was making to carry through his convictions. 
I know now that I was at fault in assessing this blame. I seem to feel that 
his stature becomes ever greater through the passing of years. The world 
will never be quite the same as it was before his speeches. We have had a 
glimpse and a vision of what the world may become when human beings are 
wise enough and unsefish enough to give reality to such a dream.” He-adds 
that he now considers the Treaty of Versailles a much better document than 
he thought at the time, comparing favourably with many other peace 
treaties. 

There are no more interesting chapters than those on the author’s ex- 
periences when appointed Counsellor of Embassy at Berlin. He had been 
there when America entered the war in 1917, and on his return three years 
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later he found not only a defeated but a chastened nation. He sympathised 
with the efforts of “ the mighty and resourceful German people endeavouring 
to pull themselves out of the morass ”; and he applauds the determination of 
the German army that the country should not fall a prey to disruptive forces. 
The German people, he records, felt no enmity to any foreigner. “ I have 
never seen a great nation who so ardently and vociferously desired peace, 
friendship and affection. There was something almost touching about the 
German inability to understand the hatred of the outside world. To the 
simple warrior Germanic spirit it was inconceivable to hate a nation which 
had fought a good fight for four years against overwhelming odds.” The 
Germans, he explains, deviate more from the normal than the other races of 
Western Europe. “ I have seen them the world’s most pacifist nation, I have 
seen them the world’s most bellicose. There is a restlessness, a necessity for 
faith that the older races cannot understand. This volatile and highly 
spiritual people are capable of the sublime in sacrifice and of incredible limits 
of ruthlessness. I had reached these conclusions long before the, present 
madness swept over the country.” How ought such a people to have been 
treated after our victory in 1918? Opinions differ, and our author does not 
feel sure how to answer this difficult question. ‘‘ Perhaps a ruthless deter- 
mination to prevent the rise of Germany might have given us a longer period 
of peace. Perhaps a policy of conciliation and encouragement to a struggling 
German democracy might have given us a longer period of peace. The only 
certainty is that a policy of alternate conciliation and threat, conciliation 
that came too late and threat that was ineffective, has rendered inevitable 
the Germany that we see to-day.” The Weimar régime was sustained by 
some good men, among them Rathenau, “ one of the finest human beings 
that I ever knew,” but it was “ a government of defeat, a government of 
humiliation.” It is tragic that the victors gave so little help to a democratic 
experiment whose failure was bound to clear the path for a surge of militant 
nationalism. 

After a brief period of service at Tokio, where he came in for the most 
terrible earthquake in modern Japanese history, Hugh Wilson found himself 
again at Bern, this time as Minister, with Geneva, so to speak, in his diocese. 
Though his country was not a member of the League, no one could have 
taken a keener interest in its doings. His snapshots of celebrities on that 
crowded stage are delightful : Lord Cecil, we are told, looks like a benevolent 
vulture, and Mr. Eden is declared to combine charm of manner with intelli- 
gence and determination. ‘In the years that followed it was Eden’s 
character we grew to appreciate, its stability, dependability, idealism.” 
Barthou was a virile figure, but, despite his intelligence, his course was 
dangerous for France and for the peace of Europe. Goebbels, who came to 
the Assembly in 1933, is a stimulating talker, the best fitted of the Nazis to 
expound the Nazi doctrine and to meet the foreigner on his own ground. 
The author’s full account of the preparations for and the course of the 
Disarmament Conference, at which he was one of his country’s official 
representatives, confirms the prevailing impression that it was doomed to 
failure from the start. i 

The volume closes with a survey of the Abyssinian crisis. The author was 
impressed by an interview with Mussolini, though he detested his policy. 
* He is one of those rare people who makes you speak better and more 
convincingly than you know how to speak, who forces you to use your own 
mind to its maximum, and`who in the intensity of intellectual interchange 
exercises a genuine charm on his listeners. I regretted exceedingly when our 
interview came to an end.” It will be news to some readers that it was 
Mme. Tabouis who revealed the Hoare-Laval agreement to the Paris press 
and thus to the world. Everyone now realises that in the application of 
sanctions against the aggressor we ought to have done either more or less : 
pin-pricks merely infuriated the criminal without helping his victim. When 
Abyssinia had been conquered, our author argues, there was only one course 
of wisdom to pursue. ‘ Every effort should have been made to bring Italy 
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back into the ranks of the respectable Powers. Such a policy would have 
demanded ruthlessness. It would have been necessary to refuse entry to the 
Ethiopian delegation to League discussions, to lift the sanctions immediately, 
and to undertake at once close collaboration with Mussolini in view of the 
German menace. Such steps would have been bitter and humiliating to 
British opinion, but they were the steps I am convinced that wise statesman- 
ship called for. Unfortunately the British were convinced that the Cabinet 
could not survive such an admission of defeat.” This line of argument is 
interesting rather than convincing. Neville Chamberlain was to attempt 
co-operation with the Duce, and we know how he was tricked. With men so 
rooted in dishonour as Mussolini and Hitler no stable partnership is possible. 
G. P. G. 


THE HERESY OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM." 


When some five years ago, in his book Politics and Morality, Don Sturzo 
gave grave warning that Germany was “ on the road to apostasy,” increas- 
ingly committed to a conception of life radically inimical to Christianity, his 
words found little resonance, and to many may well have seemed an exaggera- 
tion. To-day events are bringing home even to the obtuse that, as Dr. 
Marinoff makes plain in the present book, “ The National Socialist Weli- 
anschauung can unhesitatingly be termed a creed in the fullest sense of the 
word,” providing an interpretation of life and of man’s part in it, with a. 
definite scale of values and “ aboveall . . . an opportunity of self-surrender by 
devotion to a concrete historic personality.” Its essence is the struggle 
against what she rather oddly differentiates as the “ liberal ” values of human 
liberty and dignity and the “ more specifically Christian values such as 
gentleness, pity, humility and charity,” denying all that is of the spirit, the 
crucial and most vicious manifestation of the process, not confined to 
Germany, that has led modern civilisation progressively to lose its grasp of 
spiritual realities and fray or sever the ties binding man to God. 

How this has come about in Germany Dr. Marinoff shows with admirable 
objectivity. She seeks no bare denunciation, but understanding, writing-—as 
Archbishop Downey notes in his Foreword—‘‘ from the depth of personal 
experience of a regimented people,” continuously aware of the tragic fact 
that such forces of destruction have “ made use of those desires and aspira- 
tions which point to the new age, filling a real hunger with stones instead of 
bread.” Nazism she thus shows to be a disease of which the germs are deep- 


seated and co-extensive with the modern world—or better, a disease produced 


by despairing recourse to false remedies in antecedent sickness, a sickness 
which reached acute form in post-war Germany, “ politically defeated, eco- 
nomically ruined and spiritually barren,” and sprang in large measure from 
the progressive disintegration of thought in modern times, through positivism 
to a relativism in which the very need of an Absolute was denied. The 
frustration of an age of “ individualism, atomism, and intellectualism,” éx- 
plains the reaction towards collectivism and a “ totalitarian attitude towards 
life,” while the natural religious craving, unappeased, seeks satisfaction in 
substitute religions, the transience of which is not at once apparent. . 
Tracing thus the philosophical background of Nazism, and touching on the 
historical conditions that paved its way, from the Lutheran conception of the 
State as divinely hallowed, to modern evils that cried for solution, Dr. 
Marinoff subjects Nazism itself to a scholarly and dispassionate analysis. 
The racial theory with its ideal of the “ Aryan hero” (“ the wishful dream 
of an entire nation which, on account of its singularly tragic history, has felt 
itself to be robbed of the position in the world it considers its due ”), the 
implications of the totalitarian State in every field, Nazi education and the 
educational system against which it is a reaction, the ever-intenser conflict 
with the Churches, assume their full import through a skilful marshalling of 
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facts and documents. The ugliness of essential Nazi doctrine is made 
dazzlingly plain, and at the same time we are led to understand the false 
glamour with which it could be invested, reiterating the oldest temptation, 
“ ye shall be as gods.” 

It is a dark picture that she draws, but Miss Marinoff ends on anoteof hope 
—the conviction that “ at the end of the crisis through which civilisation is 
now passing, that crisis in which Germany plays such a prominent part, an 
age of increased Christian activity is bound to follow,” and that in Germany 
itself, their faith purified and deepened by persecution, there remain the 
“ faithful few, leaven enough to leaven the whole.” 

BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


SIR CHARLES WARREN.* 


This pious record by a grandson of a now almost forgotten soldier of the 
last century was well worth publishing. Warren, like so many of the best 
army officers of that period, was not only devoted to his profession, but also 
a deeply religious man and one with many other interests, in pursuing which, 
as opportunity served, he showed more than an amateur’s mastery, so much 
so that he was elected a member of no less than five learned bodies, including 
the Royal Society. These distinctions came to him mainly from his non- 
military activities early in his career. In 1866 he was one of the first officers 
—Kitchener being his most distinguished successor—seconded for service 
under the Palestine Exploration Fund. Of his work during the three years 
he spent in the Holy Land, Besant, then Secretary of the Fund, wrote: “ It 
was Warren who restored the ancient city to the world; he it was who 
stripped the rubbish from the rocks and showed the glorious temple standing 
within its walls . . ., he it was who opened the secret passages, the ancient 
aqueducts, the bridge connecting the Temple with the town. Whatever else 
may be done in the future, his name will always be associated with the Holy 
City which he first recovered.” Warren also during this period had something 
to do with the preservation of the Moabite Stone now in the Louvre. Later, 
in 1882, owing to the knowledge he had obtained in Palestine of Moslem and 
Arab languages and customs, he was chosen to lead the search party for 
E. H. Palmer, lost in Arabia, and though he was too late to save his life he 
succeeded in capturing and bringing to justice his murderers. The only other 
interruption to his military service was his two-year appointment, 1886-8, 
as Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police. When he assumed office the 
discipline and efficiency of the Police were not at their best ; but in his brief 
period of office he did much to restore the high standard expected of the 
Force, and dealt efficiently with the police problems involved in the Jubilee 
celebrations of 1887 and the Trafalgar Square riots of the same year. 

Except for work as an R.E. subaltern at Chatham, and later as a general 
in command of the troops at Singapore and then at Chatham, his active life 
as a soldier was entirely connected with South Africa. In 1876, at the early 
age of 36, he was sent out to delimit the boundary-line between the new 
British territory of Griqualand West and the Orange Free State. So success- 

' ful was he in his tactful handling of a difficult and contentious task that he 
won the esteem and friendship not only of the governor of the Cape, Sir 
Bartle Frere, and of Sir Owen Lanyon, the administrator on the spot, but 
also of President Brand of the Free State; but the most interesting of his 
new acquaintances was Cecil Rhodes, with whom he travelled on the coach 
to Kimberley, and spent most of the journey with him discussing the XX XIX 
Articles, much to the satisfaction of both. But eight years later, when Warren 
was sent out as a general in command of a military expedition to assert 
England’s rights against Boer interlopers in Griqualand West, Rhodes 
quarrelled violently with him and started a controversy with him in The 
Times with a letter occupying four columns of small print. 

Warren’s last military activities, in the Boer War, were not so happy. He 
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was unfortunate during most of his service there in being under Buller, who 
during the relief of Ladysmith campaign kept personally aloof from the 
actual fighting entrusted to Warren and other generals, but interfered, 
generally by delaying orders, with the operations nominally entrusted to his 
subordinates. But it is to Warren’s credit that, as opposed to Buller’s, 
lethargic, almost timorous strategy, he always had the proper fighting spirit. 
He was able to end up his active military career with an independent com- 
mand to suppress the rebellion in Griqualand West, though it must be 
admitted that the action at Faber’s Put was not entirely to the credit of 
Warren’s dispositions. After his return from South Africa he had no further . 
military employment, but during the last quarter-century of his long life was 
active and energetic in such good works as starting and taking part in Boy 
Scouts’ activities and in keeping up his scientific and other intellectual 
interests, all inspired by a deep religious faith. 
BASIL WILLIAMS. 


MARXISM VERSUS AESCHYLUS.* 

In fairness to the author we must point out from the start that his book 
consists of two halves. The former is “ positive,” the latter “ negative.” The 
former deals with customs, rituals and myths, with cults and mysticism, and 
brings the narrative down from the early beginnings of primitive, tribal 
Greece to the victory of Athenian democracy, which, in so far as political 
environment can be responsible for the blossoming and development of art, 
was responsible for the creation of Attic tragedy. Behind and beyond the 
actual structure of tragedy Professor Thomson reveals the primitive drama 
out of which it arose, both as an art form and as a ritual act. It was both 
novel and profitable to relate the steady technique of Attic drama to the 
unconscious survival of primitive initiation-rites ; and the author’s remarks 
on recognition by tokens, on the epoidos, the stichomythia, the economic 
background to the idea of Moira, etc., are illuminating contributions to a 
fascinating, yet still very obscure, phase and province of Greek religion. But _ 
when, in the latter half of his book, he goes on to deal with the poetry of” 
Aeschylus, and to investigate the “social meaning” of the Oresteia and - 
Prometheus (for he briefly dismisses the other extant plays), then his method 
fails; and much as they may welcome his treatment of Greek religion, few 
of his readers, I suppose, will accept an interpretation of Aeschylean or 
Sophoclean tragedy in terms of historical materialism. 

1 am far from saying, as some reviewers have said or implied, that Pro- 
fessor Thomson’s book is a failure. But I maintain that its shortcomings (and 
the most outstanding are, in my opinion, the author’s judgments on the policy 
of Pericles, the Persians and Sophocles’ Oedipus) follow inevitably from: his 
mistaken attempt to apply the tenets of Marxism to the history of Greek 
poetry and philosophy. Historical materialism allowed the author to recount 
the history of what is at best a shadowy abstraction, viz. Attic drama con- 
ceived either as-a literary genre or as a ritual. It was, however, inconsistent 
with a treatment of such historically productive personalities as Aeschylus, 
Pythagoras or Plato, whose poems and doctrines no one (pace Professor 
Thomson) is likely to interpret as the conscious outcome of political bias, or 
as designed to secure certain political advantages or to reduce the opposition , 
of the lower classes. It is inadmissible to label as “ progressive” or “ re- 
gressive ” such systems of thought as Orphism and Platonism, which worked 
in both ways and, whatever the personal leanings of the individual philoso- 
phers, supplied a landmark in the history and advancement of mankind. 
The example of Hegel suffices to show the hollowness of such arguments. 
Whatever its significance for the history of primitive religion, in the field of ` 
literary criticism Professor Thomson’s book means only the triumphant 
vindication of a principle against which its author-has long fought, namely 
the impossibility of applying the methods of Marxism, to the history of 
Greek poetry and thought. co PIERO TREVES. 

* Aeschylus and Athens. By George Thomson. Lawrence & Wishart, 1941. One guinea 
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The Athengum: A Mirror of Victorian Culture, by Leslie A. Marchand 
(University of North Carolina Press, 3} dollars), is a valuable contribution 
to the history of modern English literature. In the first chapter the author 
traces the career of the leading critical journal from its foundation in 1828 to 
its decease nearly a century later, emphasising the capital importance of the 
elder Dilke, the friend of Keats and grandfather of the famous statesman. 
He it was who made the paper a power in the land by his high standard of 
competence and his unwavering independence. Though articles played an 
important part in the early years, reviewing was the main business, and it 

. remained the supreme literary arbiter till the appearance of The Times 
Literary Supplement at the opening of the twentieth century. There had been 
plenty of reviews in the Edinburgh and the Quarterly, but books were as a 
rule praised or blamed for their political colour rather than their literary 
qualities. Even Macaulay’s incomparable essays in the Edinburgh merely 
utilised new publications as pegs on which to hang his own glowing pictures. 
How Dilke and his staff waged the fight against “ puffery ” is described in 
the second chapter, in which we meet the once famous names of Martin 
Tupper and Robert Montgomery, whose shallow philosophical musings were 
rapturously applauded by an uncritical public till they were roughly deflated. 
The whole standard of reviewing was raised, and readers gradually learned to 
repose a confidence in the judgments of the Atheneum which they felt in no 
other journal. There was no one of the calibre of Sainte-Beuve or Matthew 
Arnold on the staff, but such critics as Chorley and Dilke himself took their 
responsibilities very seriously. The last, longest and most interesting chapter 
traces the rise to fame of seven Victorian giants, Tennyson, Browning, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Ruskin, Mill, as mirrored in the columns of 
the Atheneum. Every professional reviewer in the realm of belles lettres 
occasionally makes a mistake, praising or blaming too much the first achieve- 
ments of writers who afterwards climbed the summits of fame. Men like 
Byron and Macaulay, Swinburne and Kipling, who arrived at a gallop, have 
always been the exception. Thackeray only won his place with Vanity Fair, 
Carlyle with The French Revolution, after each had written industriously for 

years. Even Tennyson’s position only became secure with In Memoriam. 
The old gibe that “ critics are authors who have failed ” is nonsense, for 
literary criticism is as much an art, though not quite such a distinguished 
art, as literary creation. Mr. Marchand has taken infinite pains with his. 
subject, and the pleasure he gives us by his learned and readable volume is his 
just reward. 


The Diffusion of English Culture, by A. V. Routh (Cambridge University 
Press, 3s. 6d.), is a welcome addition to the series of Current Problems edited 
by Dr. Emest Barker. We hear much more nowadays of political than of 
cultural propaganda, but it is the latter which is the theme of this brightly 
written and very readable little book. Speaking with the authority of a 
former Professor of English Literature and Institutions at Athens and some 
time Educational Adviser to the British Council, Dr. Routh describes the 
aims'and machinery, the achievements and the difficulties of the British 
Council, which was founded in 1935 and is sustained by a large annual grant 
from the State. Englishmen are slow starters, and it is no surprise to learn 
that we were the last Great Power to compete for the world’s attention by 
large-scale planning. The British Empire, we felt, had no need to advertise 
its priceless wares. After the last war, however, we began to realise not only 
that we were being left behind in the race but that there was an astonishingly 
widespread demand in foreign countries to learn English. That one can 
learn a language without absorbing a national culture is true enough, but 
the first often leads to the second, especially where lectures, concerts, films, 
etc., are available to help. The author sets forth some of the qualities 
required in the ideal teacher, whom he describes as a public though unofficial 
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character. In addition to his technical competence he must be a good mixer, 
able to establish social contacts, but he must walk warily and avoid identify- 
ing himself with any party or clique. To judge by these pages there is no 
political propaganda involved, and it is obvious that the presentation of our 
cultural treasures would suffer rather than gain by any suspicion that we | 
had a political axe to grind. 
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The English Scene, edited by E. A. Walbank (Batsford. 12s. 6d.) is justly 
described in Sir John Squire’s entertaining Foreword as a learned and 
delightful book. Here are vivid descriptions of the country in the prose 
writings of many of our most famous authors since 1700. The passages are 
collected in sections dealing with The Manor, The Village, Farm or Factory, 
Landscape, The Field, The Road, Relics and Rituals, each of which is 
introduced in a few pages of enlightening commentary by the editor. Begin- 
ning chronologically with Defoe’s Travels and Addison’s exquisite picture of 
Sir Roger de Coverley at church, we meet Johnson and Boswell, Fielding 
and Smollett, Gilbert White and Gray, among eighteenth-century guides. 
The nineteenth opens with Jane Austen, Cobbett’s Rural Rides, Scott, 
Lamb, Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontés, Mrs. Gaskell, Kingsley, Trollope, 
Peacock and George Eliot. Among the familiar figures of our own time we 
find Hardy and Meredith, D. H. Lawrence and Masefield, Wells and Priestley, 
Mary Webb and Hugh Walpole, George Moore and Galsworthy, R. H. 
Mottram, J. C. Powys and Brett Young. This list, which is not exhaustive, 
suggests the range and interest of the pictures of English life during the last 
two centuries which pass before our eyes. Numerous illustrations from 
contemporary pictures are well up to the high standard which we expected , 
from a Batsford book. These extracts mirror the transformation of a 
mainly agricultural into a mainly industrial community, the obliteration 
of a good deal of the peace and beauty of the countryside. Yet much remains : 
and we are at last alive to the duty of guarding what is left of our precious . 
heritage. 
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The Imaginary Voyage in Prose Fiction, by P. B. Gove (Oxford University 
Press. 23s. 6d.) is a work of great learning and deserves careful study by 
specialists in the literary history of the eighteenth century. There were 
many imaginary voyages before 1700 and after 1800, the chronological limits 
of this volume, but that was the golden age of the genre. Everyone knows 
and loves Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver's Travels, but how many of us stop 
- to inquire what was in the mind of Defoe and Swift? These voyages, as 
the author reminds us, were evidence of the activity of the human mind, 
and took all knowledge for their province—geography, sociology, philo- 
sophy, and religion. Here was the easiest way of satirising institutions and 
beliefs, of proclaiming convictions how society should be organised.’ That 
it is the story of fiction with a purpose gives a deeper interest to the researches 
of this painstaking American scholar, whose valuable bibliography suggests. 
the range of his studies. His annotated list of 215 imaginary voyages 
includes details of the various editions and translations of the items, thereby 
enabling us to estimate the popularity ofeach. Some of the most successful 
ventures were launched by men whose names are unfamiliar even to. close 
students of the eighteenth century. It looks as if the imaginary voyage 
in some degree anticipated the modern detective novel as a means of escape 
from the boredom or worries of life. Yet, though many writers merely 
catered for the love of adventure, others had a gospel to preach, and rank 
among the would-be reformers of the world. 
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FREEDOM FROM FEAR. 


T is a melancholy reflection that after having defeated Germany 
I and her allies twenty years ago we should now be compelled to fight 

the same battle all over again. This is a dear price to pay for our 
follies and criminal mistakes during the post-war period which have 
engulfed us in a second World War. Of course, all the blame does not 
rest upon our shoulders. It is shared by others, but nothing is to be 
gained by passing the buck, and we are bound to confess that the antics 
of successive governments in this country contributed towards the 
débacle. A people gets the kind of government it deserves. The mistakes 
of the government are therefore our mistakes. Since the conclusion of 
the first World War we have all paid lip service to the Unknown 
Warrior and those he symbolised, to our comrades who had made the 
supreme sacrifice for their country and all that it had fought for during 
those tragic years. On each anniversary of Armistice Day, we who 
survived them renewed our vows to the Unknown Warrior and highly 
resolved that these dead should not have died in vain. But, instead of 
living up to our professions and discharging our debt, we helped to 
sabotage the League of Nations and to appease the aggressors. We 
gambled with our freedom and democratic way of life—so dearly 
purchased with the blood of our comrades twenty-four years ago. That 
was the great betrayal. We are all involved in it. 

Two world wars in twenty-five years—wholesale slaughter and mass 
murder, universal impoverishment and degradation. Why? The 
answer is perfectly simple. Given fifty-odd national states, given 
fifty-odd armies, navies and air forces, given fifty-odd independent 
governments, each of which is the judge in its own quarrels and the 
punisher of its own wrongs, I say, given these conditions, there can 
only be one result—war. So long as nations choose to live in a state of 
anarchy there is bound to be war—it is only a question of time. It has 
always been so, and always will be so. The national sovereign state is 
a law unto itself. It recognises no higher authority than its own govern- 
ment, insists on having the last word in any dispute, controls and fixes 
the size of its own killing machine. It repudiates the rule of law, it 
subordinates the public interest—the good of all—to the national 
interest—the selfishness of the few. It relies upon violence and fraud. 
It denies the claims of reason and justice. Every nation, large and 
small, rich and poor alike, clings to the fetish of national sovereignty, 
the sacred right to help your neighbour or to injure him, to advance the 
cause of Civilisation or plunge the world into an orgy ‘of murder. Do 
as you like, go as you please, each for himself, God for us all and the 
devil take the hindmost. That is the international morality we tolerate. 
It is founded upon the absolute freedom and licence of the national 
sovereign state. Is it surprising, then, that there have been two world 
wars in twenty-five years? What else could we expect? What else 
did we deserve? Nowadays, when distances have been annihilated, 
when news is flashed across the globe in a few seconds, nations have 
become mutually dependent upon each other, and when the existence 
of one is threatened the security of allis menaced. In other words, the 
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world has shrunk and a war which starts as a duel between two 
countries soon develops into a universal shooting match. 

The English-speaking peoples are now fighting shoulder to shoulder 
against a common enemy ; he is a dictator, an aggressor, a tyrant and 
an assassin. Therefore, he is the worst kind of human monster; but 
we must not forget that he is the product of the system of national 
sovereign states. So long as this system exists it will continue to breed -7 
this species of monster—in Germany, Italy, Japan to-day: in some 
other part of the world to-morrow. Unless mankind is incurably brutal, 
bloodthirsty and bad, it is inconceivable that under any sane or civilised 
system this human gorilla could have made its appearance at all. Not 
only has he hurled the people who inhabit his own sovereign state into 
the maelstrom of war, but he has also succeeded in dragging the peoples 
of every other sovereign state into it as well. So we, the British and 
American peoples, who tolerated this anarchic system, are now paying 
the price for our betrayal of the Unknown Warrior, for our folly, 
stupidity and complacency. Once more we are engaged in defending 
our freedom and democratic way of life. But what sort of “ freedom ” ? 
What kind of “ democracy ” ? In the first World War we also fought 
for freedom and to make the world safe for democracy. We won the 
war. Victory. was ours, complete and decisive. We bragged about our 
new freedom, freedom to live once more under the old system of 
sovereign states. We boasted of our democratic way of life ; but the 
limits within which it could function were still circumscribed’ by the 
frontiers of the national sovereign state which might be democratic 
to-day, totalitarian to-morrow. We forgot that real or true freedom 
can only be enjoyed under the rule of law. If our security is constantly 
menaced by the nation which possesses the biggest stick, or the heaviest 
mailed fist, there can obviously be no real freedom. Moreover, absolute ` 
freedom or licence implies the right to attack our neighbours if we can 
derive some advantage from doing so. That has always been, and still 
is, the rule of the international jungle. The latest example is to be 
found in the antics of the Tokyo gorilla—the result, Pearl Harbour. 

Contrast this freedom with the freedom of the individual who lives 
in a democratic community. He is precluded from doing violence to his 
neighbours, and his freedom to do or not to do certain things is strictly 
limited by the laws of his country. The law becomes the guarantee-of 
his freedom because it prevents other members of the community from 
inflicting injury upon him and gives him the opportunity of securing 

‘redress for his grievances. In return for these rights which the law 
confers upon him, the citizen is under the obligation not only to respect 
the law, but also to help in upholding it. It is clear, therefore, that , 
freedom is bound ‘up with justice, and justice can only be administered 
and upheld through the rule of law in the international, no less than in, ° 
the national, community. If this is true, the freedom we are fighting `` 
for in this war is not the old conception of absolute freedom embodied 
in the national sovereign, but a new and: real freedom which can only 
be realised under’the rule of law. Similarly, if we are fighting for 
democracy, it means that the peoples who believe that it is the best and 
highest form of government yet devised by man are prepared to extend 
its principles and practice beyond the confines of their national 
sovereign states. This they can do by combining together in a federa- 
tion which will enable them to control directly through their elected 
representatives—not indirectly through their governments—their 
dealings with each other, especially in the spheres of foreign policy and 
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mutual defence. We see then that freedom and the rule of law are 
closely linked together. If there is to be a durable peace, they cannot 
be separated. The same is true of democracy and federalism, and the 
former can only be extended beyond the frontiers of the national 
. sovereign state through the creation of federal institutions. The 
Federation of the United States is the best and most outstanding 
- example of the way in which democracy can be applied and extended 
over wide areas in order to establish the ‘rule of law. Here, then, are: 
four pillars : democracy, federalism, freedom and the rule of law, each: 
of which is indispensable if we propose to build the citadel of Justice: 
and Peace. 

It is clear that the rule of law implies at least three things : first, 
that the public law can be altered from time to time by a peaceful 
procedure in order that it may conform to changing conditions ; 
secondly, that it can be administered ; thirdly, that it can be upheld, 
and if necessary enforced. The dynamic law of change operates in: 
every sphere of human society. The paramount question we have to 
ask ourselves is whether these changes are to be effected by a violent: 
or a peaceful procedure, in other words, by an appeal to force or to: 
reason ; by a resort to war—the international duel between sovereign: 
states—or to justice administered by an international authority. The: 
latter can be achieved through federal parliaments, confederate 
assemblies and equity tribunals ; i.e. recourse to third party judgment 
or arbitration. It also involves the establishment of executive and. 
judicial institutions. But unless the appropriate international institu- 
tions exist to change, administer and enforce the public law, it is idle 
to suggest even the possibility of preventing war. Without them the 
rule of law cannot exist at all. 

No one can predict at this stage what the conditions will be at the end 
of the war, but it will be agreed that the study of post-war problems is. 
indispensable. It may be difficult in the fog of war to discern the 
features of the international landscape, but, towering above the mists, 
one peak is visible to everyone—the peak of victory. If we are able to 
reach the summit after a long, arduous and dangerous climb, other 
mountains and ranges will come into view which can also be charted: 
and preparations made for their ascent. For instance, there is the range: 
of Federalism with its twin peaks, Confederation and Federation ; the: 
tableland of Democracy stretching away into the horizon ; those 
towering massifs, Freedom and the Rule of Law. In the distance one- 
may observe the volcano of National Sovereignty which for centuries. 
has overshadowed all the rest. It is still active, but its rumblings are: 
growing fainter and fainter, though they may still be heard. However, 
after two eruptions in the short space of twenty-five years, the most. 
violent the world has ever experienced, it is reasonable to suppose that. 
the subterranean fires are gradually burning themselves out, and that 
this ancient landmark will soon be relegated to the category of extinct 
volcanoes. Not only will these terrific upheavals have lowered its. 
altitude, but they will have also increased the stature of the neigh- 
bouring peaks. 

That, in broad outline, one hopes will be the arresting panorama. 
which will suddenly loom up out of the mists of war when victory has. 
been achieved. Obviously, in discussing any plans for post-war recon- 
struction, we must assume that the democratic peoples and their allies. 
are able to win a complete and decisive victory over the Axis dictator- 
ships. This result will involve the occupation and disarmament of 
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Germany for an indefinite period, and the expulsion of Japan from 
China. Some people would have us believe that this only involves the 
task of concluding a peace which will prevent Germany and Japan 
from once again plunging the world into war. I think they understate 
the problem and underestimate the task. I believe it is a much more 
difficult one than they seem to suggest. It is not only Japan, Germany 
and Italy we have to think about. We cannot forget that in the first 
World War, Italy and Japan were on the side of the democracies, but 
to-day they have joined the aggressors. Whenever or wherever aggres- 
sion raises its ugly head it must be suppressed. Therefore, the peace 
plan must include all countries: it must put an end to the system of 
international anarchy ; it must limit the so-called rights of all sovereign 
states; it must create an international authority equipped with 
governmental institutions sufficiently powerful to uphold and, if 
necessary, to enforce the rule of law in every part of the globe. Other- 
wise a new peace plan will end in smoke as the Hague Tribunal and 
the League of Nations have done in our lifetime. I think it will be 
agreed that our new order, as opposed to Hitler’s, can only be success- 
fully realised if it is based upon fundamental principles, and that these 
principles should be applied to the furthest possible extent—that is to 
say, as far as public opinion is prepared to go. At the moment no one 
can tell how far that may be. The longer the war lasts and the greater 
the injury it inflicts upon mankind, the further peoples will go and the 
more drastic the remedies they will demand from their governments to 
prevent a recurrence of war. 

I have already alluded to the fundamental principles which should 
form the foundations of our new order. Clearly, they must be based 
upon the political experience of mankind. Hitler relies upon totali- 
tarianism, imperialism, domination and force. We rely upon democracy, 
freedom, federalism and the rule of law. Then let us apply them to what 
we conceive will be the post-war conditions and, having evolved our 
“ battle plans ” for the peace offensive, let us do our best in the mean- 
time to inform public opinion concerning the principles upon which. 
these plans are based. First, there is democracy—" government of the 
people, by the people, for the people ”’__which can only be realised in 
the modern world through the system of representative and parlia- 
mentary government. The seeds of the latter were sown in this country 
many centuries ago. Since then it has gradually been developed, and 
to-day it represents the greatest contribution of the British peoples to 
the growth of political institutions and the advancement of civilisation. 
When this system has been linked up with the federal system, democ- 
racy will be able to play a decisive part in the sphere of international 
relationships, as it now does in the internal and domestic affairs of so 
many countries. The culmination of this partnership was described by 
Tennyson aś the “ Parliament of Man and Federation of the World.” 
It is, however, hard to imagine how a Parliament, elected on a demo- 
cratic franchise and composed of Americans, British, French, Chinese, 
South Americans, Japanese, Germans and Italians, to mention only a, 
few, could function effectively in the present stage of mankind’s 
political development. It is not difficult to visualise the strains and 
stresses which would be imposed upon such a parliamentary machine. 
They would probably bring its activities to a standstill and ultimately 
cause it to fall to pieces. I think it will be agreed that world conscious- 
ness has not yet reached the point when the Parliament of Man 
has become a practical proposition, and it may well be that the 
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federation of the world—the ultimate goal—can only be achieved by 
stages. 

This does not necessarily mean that the limits of federation have 
been reached, or that in certain spheres democratic control of interna- 
tional relationships is impossible. For instance, there seems to be no 
reason why a Parliament composed of representatives of the English- 
speaking peoples could not successfully function, if the citizens and 
electors of the British Commonwealth and the U.S.A. decided that in 
their own interests and in the general interests of the world it was 
desirable and, indeed, imperative that this fusion of sovereign states 
should be consummated. Such a union of peoples may be almost 
inconceivable now, but after having poured out their blood, tears, toil 
and sweat in a common partnership during a long war, it may then 
appear to be the only reasonable and natural thing to do. 

Nor is it impossible to visualise a democratic federation of the Soviet 
Union, brought about through the creation of a new Duma, freely 
elected by the Russian peoples. In any case, whether Russia becomes 
a democracy or not, she is already a political entity and as such could 
take her place in a world confederation, just as she did in the League 
of Nations. Then there is the Far East ; we may find that, when Japan 
has been decisively defeated and expelled from China, her people may 
wipe out the old gangs and clans in the hour of their disillusionment, 
the first they will have experienced since they emerged from their 
isolation seventy years ago. Should this drastic purge take place, they 
may become a truly progressive and democratic community, The 
leaders of China have already asserted their belief in democracy. Then 
we may find two oriental democracies, one in China, the other in Japan. 
If, in the meantime, the English-speaking peoples have set an example, 
who can foretell whether or not in the course of a few years a Far 
Eastern federation may not emerge whose potentialities it is almost 
impossible to imagine at this moment? Next we come to the Latin 
Republics of South America. The principles of federalism and democ- 
racy are not unknown in that part of the world. With other examples 
before them, the federation, or at least the confederation, of this 
continent is not an impossibility. Then there is the Central Asiatic 
block, comprising India and the surrounding states. We have promised 
the Indian peoples dominion status when the war is over. Here is 
another potential federal unit. Lastly, there is the geographical ex- 
pression—Europe—described by Rousseau two hundred years ago as 
“ This venerable home of philosophy, this brilliant sanctuary of art and 
science.” It may be doubted whether a European culture and civilisa- 
tion exists to-day. Perhaps it is dead, or perhaps it only sleeps. But 
who can tell whether, bound together by the federal bond, what Briand 
described as the United States of Europe, the family which dwells in 
this venerable home, may not combine to restore, enlarge and beautify 
this briliant sanctuary, instead of being immersed in everlasting feuds ? 

Here, then, are six potential political entities. With a few exceptions, 
the sovereign states included in these entities have practised some form 
of democracy. When we win this war, democracy will once more 
become fashionable and these countries will probably embrace parlia- 
mentary institutions. If we can also assume that the peoples of these 
states are determined to suppress war, in other words to establish the 
rule of law, why should they not decide to extend the range of demo- 
cratic institutions ? Why should they decline to form themselves into 
federations which would enable them to pursue a common foreign 
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policy, provide for their mutual security and enable them to co-operate 
with similar federations or political entities in creating a world authority 
for the dispensation of justice, the maintenance of peace, and collabora- 
tion in the solution of economic problems? Such a development is by 
-no means impossible, provided one group of sovereign states is prepared 
to take the lead and set an example to all the rest. It would then be 
possible to constitute a World Confederation or new League which, 
unlike its predecessor at Geneva, would have a membership of only five 
or six, instead of fifty-odd states. Each member would be represented 
on the Confederate Council whose functions would be to settle all 
disputes arising between them, to control and maintain a confederate 
air police force, and to establish commissions to promote the closest 
«o-operation in the economic sphere. Let us suppose that at least five 
‘or six political entities have come into existence. It would then be 
possible to equip the Confederate Council with an equity tribunal 
composed of individuals chosen for their integrity, impartiality and 
experience. If disputes could not be settled by negotiation and con- 
sultation around the council table, they would automatically be 
referred to this tribunal for investigation and report. 

These proposals will, no doubt, be regarded as revolutionary at this 
moment, but virulent diseases require drastic remedies. It is clear, 
however, that a plan on these lines would be the practical application of 
democracy and federalism as the basis of our new order for which we 
are fighting to-day. The principles of freedom and the rule of law would 
also be included in these arrangements. It is true that the absolute 
freedom of a nation, like the freedom of the individual, would, in future, 
‘be restricted by the public law embodied in the constitutions of the 
-federations and confederations, and every country would be precluded 
-from doing violence to its neighbours. On the other hand, its freedom 
‘to control its internal and domestic affairs would be guaranteed, and 
its security would be enormously increased. The rule of law involves 
the submission of all disputes to a peaceful procedure for settlement, 
either through a federal parliament or a confederate council, reinforced 
by an equity tribunal. It also implies an effective system of sanctions 
and the pooling of military, naval and air resources for one purpose 
only, namely the maintenance of law and order. Therefore, any plans 
for our new order should be based upon these fundamental principles 
which should be world-wide in their application. 

It has been suggested that such arrangements could only be brought 
about by force—Hitler’s method. But surely the essence of federalism 
is that it rests upon voluntary assent. A federation implies that the 
peoples, as distinct from the governments, join together to elect a 
common parliament which they are willing to entrust with certain 
powers, as, for instance, the control of foreign policy and mutual 
defence ; whilst the direction of domestic and internal affairs is retained. 
by the national parliaments. A confederation, on the other hand, implies 
that the governments agree to joint action in certain spheres. Obviously 
the federal system, resting upon the direct, not the indirect, representa- 
tion of the peoples and supported by their votes, is likely to be more 
permanent than the more haphazard co-operation of governments which 
are constantly changing their complexions. This is proved by the ex- 
perience of the United States during a century and a half, and by the 
League of Nations during the last twenty years. Both systems, however, 
are founded on the voluntary principle, the very antithesis of the Nazi 
creed. i 
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Many people seem to be obsessed by the fear that Germany will 
dominate any federation which may be established in Europe. Here are 
four reasons why I venture to think that these fears are unfounded. 
First, Germany can never dominate Europe if she is disarmed and 
Temains disarmed. That was the intention at the end of the last war. 
It failed because the European governments squabbled among them- 
selves and could not agree upon a common policy. They insisted upon 
retaining their national armaments, and refused to pool them by creat- 
ing an international or even a European police force. If a federal 
European parliament is established, this intention will be realised. 
Secondly, how can it be suggested that when a disarmed Germany is 
admitted into this federation she can by political pressure, exercised 
through her representatives in the federal parliament, dominate the 
rest of the twenty-five states or peoples in Europe? The pre-war 
population of Germany was 70 millions, the rest of Europe, excluding 
Great Britain and Russia, 220 millions. In a federal congress or parlia- 
ment elected on a population basis of, say, one member for every 
million inhabitants, France, Italy and the smaller nations would be 
entitled to a total of 220, in comparison with Germany’s representa- 
tion of 70 members. Where does the domination come in? Thirdly, the 
opponents of federation may say that Germany will become the greatest 
and most powerful industrial country in Europe, whilst all the others 
will tend to become agricultural. This, of course, may be a natural 
development, especially if all customs barriers are removed. No one 
can tell. But such an economic arrangement does not mean that either 
side has the whip hand over the other. If the Federal forces are con- 
trolled by the Federal parliament, and its members are all disarmed 
and remain disarmed, there will be no question of swapping tanks for 
cheese, or guns for butter. Fourthly, the inclusion of Germany in the 
European Federation does not arise at this stage of the proceedings. 
A considerable time may elapse before public opinion is ripe for such a 
development, How long, no one can predict at this juncture. 

For these reasons I submit that, when we have won this war, any 
suggestion that Germany could dominate a European Federation is a 
bogey which only exists in the imagination of those people who hate 
the idea of any sort of federation and whose main concern is to restore 
once more the old order in Europe. Therefore I fail to see why the 
exiled leaders of the countries overrun by the Nazis should not go ahead 
in preparing a plan for a United States of Europe. That, I believe, 
would be the most realistic and decisive reply to Hitler’s New Order. 
Let. these leaders collaborate now, and draft their plans for laying the 
foundations of their new order upon the principles of democracy and 
federalism. Let them proclaim to the world their willingness to co- 
operate in establishing a system in conformity with the rule of law, and 

. sò demonstrate that they have no desire to return to the old chaos of 
national sovereign states. 

Lastly, the individual citizen, in his relationship to the state, not 
only possesses certain rights, but is also under an obligation to discharge 
certain duties which he owes to the community. The same thing should 
be true of individual nations in their relationships with the international 
community. If the latter guarantees the independence of these states 
in their domestic affairs—freedom of conscience and self-expression ; 
if it gives them equality in the sight of the law so that in future they 
cannot be coerced or browbeaten by their more powerful neighbours, 
then, in return, they must be prepared, as democratic peoples, to play 
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their part in the political development of a New Order; as good 
Europeans, to assist in making and upholding the laws of their federa- 
tion, and, as citizens of the world, to join in the defence of a World 
Confederation. We are fighting this war for freedom. True, but it is 
the priceless freedom rooted, not in licence, but in Justice, and springing 
from the constant desire to render everyone his due. 

‘DAVIES. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND POST-WAR 
HOUSING. 


T may seem strange that in the midst of a conflict of so colossal and 
[csttuctive a character any consideration should be given to the 

problems of reconstruction and housing after the war. From a short- 
sighted point of view it might seem wise to wait until it is over and 
then to decide the questions that will press for a solution. It has been 
stated that as the war may last a long while the whole situation with 
regard to reconstruction may be changed, and that whatever plans we 
may formulate to-day will have to be remodelled in the light of future 
events. There would be some slight justification for a policy of delay if 
the problems that await us were such as could be dealt with in a com- 
paratively brief space of time ; but they are too complex, too involved, 
requiring long periods of research and examination to allow of any 
postponement except such as is necessitated by the period required for 
legislation. It is true that in the matter of industry we must wait until 
we see what the demand for reconstruction after the war will require. 
But when we turn to such problems as that of urban and rural planning, 
the housing of the working classes, or the rebuilding of destroyed areas, 
it is impossible to wait any lengthy period. 

Already a start has been made by the appointment of Lord Portal as 
Minister of Works and Buildings, whose title will be changed in the new 
legislation already promised to Minister of Works and Planning. In 
addition two committees have been set up: The Uthwatt Committee 
has already produced an interim report laying down the general 
principles to which town and country planning must conform. The 
other, Lord Justice Scott’s Committee, is considering conditions which 
should govern building and other constructional development in 
country areas consistent with the nature of agriculture, and in particular 
factors affecting location of industry having regard to part-time 
and seasonal employment, the well-being of rural communities and 
the preservation of rural amenities. Members of that Committee 
have had considerable experience of industry, agriculture, scientific 
applications and social services, and have called for assistance ., 
from voluntary bodies engaged in research to enable them to survey 
the vast field set before them. It will be seen that when the full scope 
of all the problems involved is envisaged no time should be wasted, and 
intense activity is required if the end of the war is not to find us faced 
with a chaos of doubts and difficulties. 

Lord Portal will be aided by a Committee of senior officials represent- 
ing the various departments concerned with urban and rural planning, 
and that Committee is intended to ensure that all urban and rural 
development is carried out as a single and consistent whole. The 
Ministry itself will be recognised as the one department which locat 
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authorities both in England and Wales must consult on the general 
lines of town and country planning, including the powers already 
granted by existing Town and Country Planning Acts, and the new 
powers which will be available to the Ministry under forthcoming 
legislation. Reconstruction, in respect of actual building, will not be 
Lord Portal’s concern. He has however taken over some of the powers. 
and responsibilities of the Ministry of Health. For the first time we are 
to have a national policy for planning and, it is to, be hoped, national 
policies for agriculture, transport and industry. 

It is obvious, therefore, that it is not too soon to start. Indeed, a 
start has already been made ; for while committees are still considering 
their reports and while information is pouring in from various voluntary 
committees, the Ministry of Works, which now controls all building 
costing more than £100, has already set up its Committees dealing with 
the cement and brick industries, while the supply of other materials is 
being examined and controlled not only for war purposes but for the 
inevitable flood of work that must follow the war. It will be remem- 
bered that some of the objectives of the Royal Commission on the 
Distribution of the Industrial Population foreshadowed 


(a) Re-development of congested urban areas where necessary. 

(b) Decentralisation of industries and industrial population in 
respect of such congested areas. 

(c) The encouragement of a reasonable balance of industrial 
development. 


This latter objective implied the diversification of industry in each 
division or region through the country. Accordingly the Government, 
under the control of the Minister of Works and Planning, together with 
the Secretary of State for Scotland, will have in mind two important 
policies: (a) It will seek to ensure that fresh development is planned 
with due regard to the use which can be made of existing capital 
equipment and existing public services, and will not wantonly counten- 
ance the break-up of old and valuable industrial concentrations; (6) 
Will seek to avoid the diversion of productive agricultural land to other 
purposes if there is unproductive or less productive land that could 
reasonably be used for those purposes. It is hoped that legislation will 
be drafted to carry out these two important purposes as soon as possible. 
{t is not proposed to deprive the Ministry of Health of any of its powers 
affecting the health of the country as a whole, or to substitute any other 
authority than the local authorities for the rebuilding which will be 
required. But in the main there will be an endeavour to speed up the 
activities of all departments concerned in post-war reconstruction, 
putting in the’ forefront the provision of houses for those who need 
them, the re-development of devastated areas, the clearance of slums, 

_ the relief of overcrowding, the provision of necessary public services, 
and not least the promotion of rural development with a view to the 
maintenance of a healthy and well-balanced agriculture. 

The Uthwatt Committee is engaged on an “ objective analysis of the 
subject of the payment of compensation and recovery of betterment in 
respect of public control of the use of land.” It is not too much to say 
that, unless this vexed problem can be solved, all the work of the 
Ministry will go by default. The Committee referred to has already 
put into legislative form a scheme for the re-development of recon- 
struction areas, that is tosay, areas substantially damaged and requiring 
to be replanned. Here the local authorities will, of course, have an 
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important voice, and such a system is being discussed with them. . It 
includes not only long-term planning but also the operation of the 
restriction of Ribbon Development, and generally speaking the means 
of preserving the amenities both of the town and country. 

With the close of hostilities the local authorities in conjunction with 
the building industry will have to make a vigorous and well-organised 
effort to replace the houses destroyed in the war, and especially 
working-class houses in congested areas. Perhaps it is too much to 
hope that the changes in population may make it possible for many 
of the new housing schemes in such areas to be carried out in districts 
that are removed from the big centres of population, like East London. 
Wherever possible this should be done. No doubt the planning that is 
foreseen will recommend and perhaps enforce such regrouping of the 
working-class population, but in any case it is important that a higher 
standard of building and a better type of house should be the outcome 
of all the interest now being taken in this problem. Much will depend 
upon the action of the new Ministry in planning its long-term policy 
and the measure of indirect control that it will be able to exercise over 
the building industry. 

Many professional workers and skilled operatives will be released 
owing to demobilisation, and it is of great importance that these men 
should not be allowed long periods of unemployment. It is probable 
that there will not be for at least a year after the close of the war any 
great measure of unemployment. Demobilisation must be a slow 
process, otherwise there will be nothing but confusion and chaos. 
Moreover if, as we foresee, it is necessary for the Allied powers when 
victorious to maintain strong forces, even the production of munitions 
of war will not immediately cease. It would be as well in any case that 
the big industries connected with the building trades should themselves 
plan for the future. The more comprehensive the policy, provided that 
it is a sound policy, the more likely it is that we shall be able to cope 
with the big demand for new houses with new plans and new technical 
methods. What is wanted is a very close alliance on the part of the 
Ministry with the building trades and the local authorities. No doubt 
it is true that there has been a great decrease in the numbers of firms 
engaged in satisfying the building demand. At the outbreak of the war 
there was something like 100,000 different firms, the larger being as a 
rule contractors engaged on civil engineering projects, the smaller 
being jobbing builders whose work is more in the nature of repairs than 
building itself.. What we have to guard against is building that is carried 
out without due forethought and planning, otherwise the cost of 
rebuilding throughout the country is sure to be unnecessarily high. 
The last thing to be desired is that the many small builders should 
attempt large-scale building without the necessary capital or experience. 

It has been estimated that something like 500,000 houses will be 
required to.be rebuilt in order to replace the houses, offices and factories 
destroyed by the raids. This may be an underestimate if they are to 
be built according to modern standards and the replanning is to be on 
satisfactory lines, which may involve the demolition of other buildings 
still standing but partly weakened or remaining as an obstacle to 
replanning. Many houses will have to be repaired apart altogether 
from those that must be rebuilt. There is also the leeway to be made up 
since owing to the war few houses have been built. Slum clearance has, 
been in abeyance, and little or no attempt has been made to prevent 
overcrowding. The changes of population and the increase in the 
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numbers of families must also require some hundreds of thousands of 
new dwellings. 

We have already mentioned that ali matters pertaining to the 
health of the nation will be left in the hands of the Ministry of Health. 
There has been some discussion as to whether houses, especially the 
housing of the working classes so closely allied with the problem of 
overcrowding, should be ‘still the concern of that Ministry. It is 
unlikely that any change is contemplated. The main thing is, that it 
should be made perfectly clear upon whom this responsibility devolves. 
As the Ministry of Health has in the past, in conjunction with the local 
authorities, carried out a very large amount of rehousing, it perhaps 
would be advisable to leave all this side of the question in its hands, 
provided that the closest possible touch should be kept with the 
Ministry of Planning. It would be as well to add that the Ministry of 
Transport should also be in close touch, or else that some of its powers 
should be transferred. There has been so much complaint about 
Ribbon Development along the main roads that there must now be 
planning control not only of new roads but of all existing arterial 
highways. Not only consultation, but actual co-operation of all 
authorities concerned is required. 

Many people have been pressing for a Ministry of Reconstruction, 
but this brief survey shows that such a Ministry taking over the powers 
of the Ministry of Planning, and some of the powers of the Ministry of 
Health and the Ministry of Transport, is almost an impossibility. 
Further, there is the Board of Trade to consider, which must deal with 
the question of the location of industry, and no Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion could be expected to give the necessary attention to agricultural 
interests. When you are considering what land shall remain urban 
and what land shall be rural, the Ministry of Agriculture is the only 
body that can rightly decide. Agriculture will no doubt play a much 
larger part in the future than it has in the past. It is of supreme 
interest to the country that it should not be allowed to sink once again 
into the slough of despond, and no single Ministry of Reconstruction 
could deal wisely and fairly with all the varied interests involved. 
Here the Ministry of Agriculture will be advised to adopt the recom- 
mendations of the Scott Committee when it reports. 

We have left London to the last because it is somewhat exceptional 
in character, and owing to its size cannot be dealt with exactly on the 
same lines as other cities. In considering the replanning of Britain one 
essential aim is to reduce the size of our great cities, and so far as 
London is concerned that can only be done by removing many of the 
smaller industries within its boundaries to the circumference. Many 
of these industries could be better managed from without than from 
within : transport is more favourable and labour, which is an essential, 
more available. London is controlled by the City Corporation and the 
London County Council, and difficult as the problem may seem it is in 
some respects a much easier problem than many other industrial 
portions of England. It seems absurd that there should be over 700 
Planning Authorities in England and Wales, and if the Ministry of 
Works and Planning enforces its views there must be larger regional 
areas for planning. In the case of London, the City will deal with the 
square mile of the City proper, while the L.C.C. with its huge population 
will have control of the whole courity. It will probably be wise for these 
two powerful bodies to form a joint Committee for reconstruction. The 
City has suffered by heavy bombing and the damage done by air raids 
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cannot easily be repaired. That portion which has been destroyed near 
St. Paul’s must obviously be replanned, and no doubt a good deal of 
the vacant sites will be allowed to remain vacant. What is wanted 
for London itself, and for the City, is something like the system set up 
by the Lex Adickes of Frankfurt, which temporarily confiscated and 
pooled all the land, and then secured the interests of the land-owning 
members through a body of experts allocating the land available for 
private re-development within a general scheme, which gave an equitable 
holding to the individual owners. This may require some sacrifice on 
the part of the owners, and possibly some compensation for what they 
have given up, but in the end it will make reconstruction possible and 
serve the best interests of the City and the county. Much of the expense 
could be met by the War Damage claims which would reduce the 
financial burden otherwise borne by the ratepayer. While we are 
considering London rebuilding we ought not to forget that both the 
City and London could have added amenities and much more dignity 
and beauty if the authorities were to deal with the southern embank- 
ment of the Thames west of London Bridge. The industry and wharves 
might easily be removed to more distant sites lower down the river, 
and that portion of the river frontage might then be rebuilt on the 
lines of the Embankment from Westminster to Blackfriars. 

To sum up the essential requirements of reconstruction after the war : 


x. There must be both urban and rural planning on a wide scale. 
` 2. The element of compulsion, much as we dislike it, must enter into 
our scheme both for planning and rebuilding. The omission of this 
element was responsible for the failure of previous Planning Acts. 

3. Where compensation is required it must be on a fair and equitable 
basis and not become an oppressive charge on the local authorities. 

4. We must surrender the idea that any local authority, however 
small, can deal satisfactorily with planning. Larger regions and more 
inclusive areas will therefore have to be delimited. 

5. In all our attempts at planning and rebuilding we must not ignore 
the claims of agriculture. Wherever there is good agricultural land, 
either arable or grassland, it must be preserved both from large-scale 
industries and from housing, one being a necessary concomitant of the 
other. 


We may therefore hope that when the foreshadowed legislation is 
upon the Statute Book we may be in a position to carry out on full and 
comprehensive lines many of the ideas of those imaginative and con- 
structive minds who, like Ebenezer Howard of Garden City fame, have 
been labouring for a more beautiful and better-planned England. 

PERCY ALDEN. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE 
BALKAN COLLAPSE. 


ISTORIC events do not grow suddenly, nor do they bloom 
H overnight. Their roots lie more or less far in the past. To 
understand these events and to explain their significance, it is 
necessary to have recourse to their origin and initial causes. Thus, 
surveying the situation in the Balkans as it was during the spring of 
1941, and the effects it had on the development of the war, it would be 
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quite insufficient to examine the data of this fateful period in the 
history of South-Eastern Europe. We must look back a number of 
years. 

The Balkan Entente was revived in 1934 as an international union 
and a hopeful attempt to unite Balkan people under the influence of 
four men: Ataturk, King Alexander of Yugoslavia, Titulescu, and 
Venizelos. Although the latter was not in power at the time of the 
conclusion of the Pact, his influence was enormous in Greece, and his 
prestige in the Balkans higher than ever. The rapprochement between 
Turkey and Greece had preceded the Balkan Pact. The ending of a 
feud between Turks and Greeks, which was almost five centuries old, 
was the outcome of the intelligence, the foresight, and may I be allowed 
to say, of the genius of two men, Ataturk and Venizelos, the greatest 
statesmen in the history of the Balkans. Once this great, and as it was 
thought by many, insuperable obstacle was overcome, a wider under- 
standing in the Balkans was a conceivable and an easier obtainable aim. 
A shrewd journalist, writing from Ankara on the occasion of the 
recently concluded Greco-Yugoslav Pact signed in London, and 
analysing the reformed psychology of Ataturk, said : 


The sympathy of the Turks (for the Pact) is only natural in view of 
the untiring efforts made during the last ten years by republican Turkey 
to bring about a better understanding and co-operation between the 
Balkan peoples, culminating in a conclusion of the Balkan Entente, 
which, in spite of its faults and shortcomings, did much useful spade 
work in the right direction. , 

Those familiar with Ataturk’s innermost thoughts—and no one was 
more familiar with them than President Inönü—believed that he con- 
ceived a future Balkan federation with as its Federal capital the historic 
metropolis of the east, Istanbul. In fact the conversion of St. Sophia 
from a mosque into a museum is considered by many as a symbolical 
gesture in that direction. 


I regret that the correspondent did not mention, in connection with 
the Turco-Greek understanding, the prelude of the Balkan Entente, 
the name of Venizelos. After all, Ataturk was the victor, and his task 
of reconciling Turkey with Greece was easier than that of the Greek 
statesman, who had to appease the wounded feelings of a proud people 
and to respect the nostalgic, if unrealisable, desire of hundreds of 
thousands of Greeks to see again some day the shores of the land in 
which they had lived from time immemorial, and where they had left 
the bones of their forefathers. Venizelos was able to fight and to check 
even such noble and respectable feelings as these, so high stood his 
patriotism and clear-sightedness in the mind of his rather critical 
fellow-countrymen. The four promoters of the new Balkan Entente, 
which was signed in Athens in February 1934, by the Foreign Ministers 
of Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia and Rumania, adhered to it with com- 
plete sincerity. They considered it as opening up new vistas in the 
Balkans and consolidating the principle: “ The Balkans for the Balkan 
Peoples.” 

The tragic death of King Alexander of Yugoslavia changed the 
situation for the worse. He had initiated a rapprochement with Bulgaria, 
but in a spirit to attract this country into the orbit of the Balkan 
Entente, not to work for a monopolised understanding of Yugoslavia 
with Bulgaria. Prince Paul, designated in the testament of the King 
as Regent for his youthful son until his coming of age, was a different 
man. His choice as the first and practically the only Regent was not a 
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happy one, and its only justification was that King Alexander had no 
other choice. His cousin was the only male member of the Royal 
Family available for this high and delicate function. Prince Paul is a 
man-about-town, an Oxonian esthete, a mere amateur in politics. 
Through the atavism of his Russian mother he is a man attracted by 
totalitarian ideals. His elevation to the Regency coincided with the 
appearance of Hitler on the stage and with the flourishing of the Fascist 
régime in Italy. A collector of paintings, there was a confusion in his 
mind between the Italian Renaissance, the blooming splendour of Art 
in the Peninsula, and what he believed to be a political renaissance 
worthy to be an example for smaller nations at least. What did the 
Balkan Entente and an idealist pact represent to him in comparison 
with the régimes of iron discipline and unmitigated militarism embodied. . 
in the electric personalities of Hitler and Mussolini? A soldier in name 
only, the Prince Regent was impressed by Prussian militarism as an. 
unchallengeable force, almost a force of Nature itself. The fascination 
exerted on a languorous mind and a weak character was overwhelming. 
It was a mistake to believe that Prince Paul was politically pro- 
English and of Anglophile propensities. He was an admirer of the 
refinements and charm of English life, not of British free institutions. 
To put it a little rudely, but truly, he was anti-English. His indifference 
to a Balkan Union, attracted as he was by the forces of uncontrolled 
authority and rigid obedience, undermined the young tree of Balkan 
Union recently planted in the plains between the Danube and the- 
Vardar—perhaps unconsciously at the beginning, consciously after-., ' 
wards. 

I find in my files an article on the Balkan Pact from the well-informed 
correspondent of The Times in Turkey, published on November oth, 
1934. It deals with the meeting in Ankara of the Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs of Greece, Rumania, Turkey, and a representative of the Yugo- 
slav Foreign Office, soon after the murder of King Alexander. Although 
the correspondent interprets the meeting as an assertion of solidarity on 
the part of the signatories of the Balkan Pact, and says that the 
Bulgar-Yugoslav rapprochement was welcomed by the Conference as 
paving the way to better relations between Bulgaria, Greece and 
Turkey, he adds this ominous remark: ‘‘ At the same time, however, 
there is in some Greek and Turkish circles a certain apprehension that 
the rapprochement may develop into a South Slav bloc and thereby 
jeopardise the Balkan Entente.” How true, in no remote future, were 
these suspicions and premonitions of Greeks and Turks to prove! 

The torpedoing of the Balkan Pact had been prepared long since 
Article 2 of the Agreement expressly stipulated that “ the High Con- 
tracting Parties . . . undertake not to embark on any political action 
towards any other Balkan non-signatory of the present Agreement, 
without previous mutual discussion, nor to assume any political 
obligation towards any other Balkan State, without the consént of the 
other High Contracting Parties.” Yet, in January 1937, the three 
partners of Yugoslavia in the Balkan Entente (Greece, Rumania and 
Turkey) were informed, to their astonishment, by the Belgrade Govern- 
ment that Yugoslavia had entered into a separate and far-reaching 
political Agreement with Bulgaria, ` In striking violation of a definite 
stipulation of the Pact, the Yugoslav Prime Minister, Dr. Stoyadinovich, ` 
signed on January 24th, 1937, with M. Kiosseivanov, the Bulgarian 
Premier, a Pact of Peace and Friendship. The Treaty was proclaimed 
in the preamble as a contribution towards the reinforcement of peace 
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in the Balkans. In its first Article it was declared that “ there will be 
inviolable peace and sincere and perpetual friendship between the 
‘Kingdoms of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria.” Commentators on the new 
Pact at the time asked pertinently : Did Bulgaria accept the existing 
frontiers of Yugoslavia and drop her policy of revisionism? Were the 
Greek fears of a renewal of the Bulgarian demand for access to the 
Ægean unfounded? Had, at long last, a general conception of peace 
rooted itself in the Peninsula? The answer was given in the spring of 
1941 when Bulgaria openly joined the Axis, and her armies formed the 
non-fighting but devastating rearguard of the German armies in their 
over-running of Yugoslavia and Greece. 

The connection between the Yugoslav-Bulgarian Pact of 1937 and 
events of 1941 in the Balkans is brought to light by the revelation of a 
diplomatic intrigue known only to a very few people. The Yugoslav- 
Bulgarian Pact was the work of Hitler. He was inspired in this move 
against the unity of the four signatories of the Balkan Entente by the 
arch-intriguer Ferdinand, ex-King of Bulgaria, acting from Gmunden 
through the charm of two German Princesses with whom Hitler was 
often seen walking in Munich parks and buying knick-knacks to be 
gallantly presented by him to his lady companions. It was clear that 
this spider’s web, in which German diplomacy was to envelop the 
Balkans and promote its long-planned designs on the Peninsula, began 
to be woven at Berchtesgaden, on the advice of the clever, old villain, 
thoroughly conversant with Balkan intricacies and keeping all alertness 
of mind despite the physical decay of advanced age. 

There are two versions about the Nazi grip on the affections and 
proclivities of the Prince Regent of Yugoslavia, after the first move of 
practically annulling the Balkan Pact by concluding a Yugoslav- 
Bulgarian Pact of “ perpetual Peace and Friendship.” According to 
one of them, Berlin was luring Prince Paul with the prospect of ascend- 
ing the throne of Yugoslavia instead of Prince Peter, the legitimate heir, 
now the young Sovereign of the Kingdom. German disclosures after 
last April’s Revolution in Belgrade support in some measure this 
version. In order to explain the causes of the movement, the Germans 
said that the revolt of the Yugoslav Army was due to a plan of the 
Regency to postpone the coming of age of the young King beyond the 
legal date of September 1941. This revolutionary adj ournment, accord- 
ing to this version, could ruin the chances of the accession of King 
Peter in favour of his uncle’s supposed ambitions. There was a rumour, 
spread in the beginning of 1941, that there was a German plot to abduct 
King Peter in order to pave the way for the Nazi-favoured candidate 
to the throne. I do not believe in the reality of this elaborate intrigue. 
Prince Paul was well aware that such a change would not be tolerated 
by the people and the army: it would have led to a bloody upheaval 
in the country, and he was not the man to face it. There is, however, 
another version which seems more credible. It is that of the offer by 
the Germans of a hypothetical puppet throne of a contemplated inde- 
pendent Ukraine to Prince Paul. The allurement of such an offer 
would be great to the mind of a man who, after enjoying the glow of 
unexpected heights (it is to be remembered that King Alexander was 
in the prime of manhood when he died), had the prospect of an obscure 
life of a simple tourist and art collector. 

At the end of 1937 a new man had appeared in the political arena in 
Belgrade, Zinzar Marcovitch, the evil genius of Prince Paul, of Yugo- 
slavia, and of the Balkans. Fresh from his post as Yugoslav Minister 
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in Berlin, where he was converted to the Nazi totalitarian doctrine, he 
took the post of Minister for Foreign Affairs with the definite object of 
bringing Yugoslav policy into the orbit of the Axis and its designs in 
the Balkans. If there were still hesitations in the mind of the Regent, 
Marcovitch was able to impose his strong will upon a weak one. The 
identification of views and aims with Italy and Germany was achieved, 
and the closest relations with the two Powers of the Axis were firmly 
and definitely established. 

When the fateful days of the first months of the year 1941 arrived, 
with the occupation of Bulgaria by the German Army and the prepara- 
tion of its attack upon Greece to rescue Mussolini, ignominiously beaten 
in Albania by the Greek Army, Yugoslavia was completely won to the 
Axis designs and aims in the Balkans. Her hesitations to sign the 
Tripartite Pact were merely a feint, intended to placate public and 
military opinion, which was thoroughly hostile to abject submission 
and to the subjugation of Yugoslav freedom to Germany. A much 
better man than Zinzar Marcovitch, Tchevcowitch, was the head of the 
Yugoslav Government. He realised the degradation to which Yugo- 
slavia was exposed by the signing of the Pact, and the treachery to 
Greece and to the ideal of the Balkan Entente which its signing involved. 
He fought with his own conscience for many days. But Iago-Marcovitch 
‘was awake and the Prime Minister was a weak man. Logan Persall 
Smith coined in his delightful Afterthoughts the proper epigram for this 
kind of person : “ Weakness is the sanctuary of incapacity.” Tchevco- 
witch yielded at last. The Tripartite Pact was signed in Berlin on 
March 25th, the very date of the anniversary of Greek Independence, 
so bravely defended on the Pindus and among the mountains of Albania 
by the Greek people. As Mr. Churchill said, if Yugoslavia had come to 
the assistance of Greece during the Greek campaign against Italy the 
Fascist legions would have been ejected from the Balkans long before 
any Nazi soldier could put his foot on Bulgarian soil. The whole plan 
of the Axis conquest and domination of the Peninsula would have been 
upset, and the two nations, Greece and Yugoslavia, would now be 
masters of their own house instead of being under the yoke of three 
armies of oppression and devastation. Prince Paul and his evil genius, 
Marcovitch, are responsible for this collapse and the resultant catas- 
trophe. 

‘The principal bait was reserved for the end, but it was not intended 
for those in power, who had already sold their own souls as well as the 
soul of Yugoslavia. It was destined for those who by their resistance 
to the shameful surrender were determined to save the honour and the 
liberty of their noble country. The bribe was the offer of Salonica to 
Yugoslavia, in reward for the acceptance of the conditions of the 
Tripartite Pact, by which permission was to be given for German war 
material to pass through Yugoslav territory on its way, to Greece, 
which would naturally be followed by German troops. Was Salonica 
offered spontaneously by Hitler to Yugoslavia, or was it asked for in 
order that it might be used as a sop for the Cerberus of Public Opinion ? 
In well-informed quarters it is thought that Prince Paul solicited the 

rize. 
The drama now reaches its culminating point. The Yugoslav Premier 
was on the verge of surrender. Two—or was it three ?—of his colleagues 
were in revolt. When Paul produced at the Crown Council the German 
promise of Salonica, one of these “ rebels ” put-to him the unanswerable 
question: “ Was it possible for Yugoslavia to commit such an act of 
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international dishonesty and- treachery by accepting a jewel stolen 
from the treasure-chest of a long-standing friend and ally?” I report 
the pertinent question in the terms of a picturesque metaphor ; but I 
think that the thought, if not the words, is in the sentence. Moreover 
there was another question, not less powerful than the one reported 
above. “How could Yugoslavia hold a town entirely Greek in 
character and considered by the Greeks as their second city? ” The 
reply of the Regent to both questions was a deep and painful silence— 
but this silence did not mean repentance or retreat, nor even hesitation : 
it was merely the silence of the culprit caught in the act of his crime. 
The recalcitrant Ministers withdrew from the Government. Marcovitch 
was now the undisputed master of the official mind. The Tripartite 
Agreement was signed, the weak Tchevcowitch leading the lamentable 
parade of the treacherous team. 

The revolt of honesty and patriotism was not long delayed. The 
Army, truly representing the will of the people, took matters into its 
hands. Three days after the signing of the Tripartite Pact by the Yugo- 
slav Government, on March 28th, General Simovitch arose as the inter- 
preter of public opinion. A nocturnal visit to the Regent’s Palace 
enforced his resignation, together with that of the other two co- 
Regents, mere decorative figures in the history of the Regency. The 
young King was put on the throne of his forefathers; and another 
Karageorgevitch wore the crown, casting into oblivion the name of 
one of his house who forfeited its tradition of chivalry and courage. 

Yugoslavia was now at war with the Axis. Alas! No country can 
enter belligerency effectively in a moment and without the necessary 
preparations or indispensable military dispositions along the frontiers 
whence the aggression will come. The Regent and his Cabinet had 
arranged things in a way favouring their designs of surrender and 
spoliation of Greece. The invading German Army, so vastly superior in 
both numbers and equipment, found before it not only an unprepared 
Yugoslav Army, but a Greek Army, victorious, but exhausted by a six- 
months’ campaign. The two gallant armies fought against the Nazi 
hordes courageously. Courage alone, however, cannot oppose mechan- 
ised forces for long. The result was inevitable. 

The two countries, vanquished but not conquered, turned to the 
living ideal of the Balkan Entente. The Greek and the Yugoslav 
Governments have now entered into a new alliance. The future will 
prove in what measure the far-reaching clauses of the Pact contemplat- 
ing 2 close union through the creation of organs for military, political 
and economic co-operation, will materialise. This Entente of two 
peoples, who fought side by side four times in the space of thirty years 
the same battles for liberty and independence, may become the nucleus 
of a real Balkan Union, from which double-dealings and intrigues, such 
as those which dishonoured for ever the régime of Prince Paul, will be 
excluded. The adherence of Turkey to this new Balkan Union is 
natural. Neither will I eliminate the inclusion in it of a Rumania, 
free from her Quislings, and led by men such as Julian Maniu, Con- 
stantine Bratianu, and other liberal-minded leaders. 

Bulgaria is another story. Her inclusion in a Balkan Union may be 
contemplated only with pared claws and inspired by the same ideals as 
the other partners. ‘A long time will be necessary for schooling and 
forming such a Bulgaria and enforcing upon her the ideas of good 
neighbourhood, moderation, and’ abandonment of the wild dream of 
Balkan hegemony. Objective observers do not accept the complacent 
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theory of discrimination between the Bulgarian people and their 
political and military leaders. There is a Communist Party in Bulgaria. 
It is, of course, opposed to the Fascist régime of King Boris. Bulgarian 
peasants dispute with rapacious German soldiers for the bread for their 
children, even by arms. Clamorous sympathies for Russia are shown 
here and there, but they remain platonic. Three times in the present 
century has Bulgaria followed a policy of megalomaniac aggression, 
oppression, and unspeakable cruelty towards her neighbours. Let us 
not justify the wit who said: “ The only lesson we learn from history 
is that we learn nothing from history.” 

$ DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


FRANCE HOPES ON. 


O star! O ship of France, beat back and baffled long! 
Bear up, O smitten orb! O ship continue on. 
Again thy star, O France, fair, lustrous star, 
Iri heavenly peace, clearer, more bright than ever, 
Shall beam immortal. 

WALT WHITMAN. 


HE arms of the City of Paris display a ship riding the waters 
| with this Latin motto in the margin of the shield, Fluctuat nec 
mergitur—though wave-tossed she sinks not. May we not say 
that in these days this ship of Paris is more than ever emblematic of 
the spirit of the whole of France? When, in face of the desperate 
strategic plight which confronted our armies in May 1940, the French 
military leaders deemed it vain to prolong a struggle which, in their 
view, could have but one issue, the whole country was stupefied with 
amazement. ! 
_ In her diary, from which I am here privileged to quote, a very 
distinguished Englishwoman who was driving a Red Cross ambulance 
in France at the time gives a moving account of the effect produced by 
the stupendous tidings. The convoy to which she was attached had. 
started in the morning and had arrived about midday at Argenton,.a 
picturesque market-town in the very heart of France. “ We were on 
the road again, hoping to reach the hospital soon after noon. Droves 
of planes began flying over our heads parallel with the road. Something 
strange was happening. Our own needs, however, loomed greater than 
anything else. I went into a day dream of how I would spend the after- 
noon, when we had unloaded our ‘ blessés.” I would have some food in 
the hospital and then I would find an hotel and get aroomand bath, and 
I would sleep and sleep and sleep. Nobody and nothing should stop me! 
We were ahead of the convoy and I would take advantage of every 
precious moment. Already in my mind’s eye I was sinking into that 
bed and the sheets were cool and delicious. The town of A. was in 
front of us, and perched on the top of a steep hill was a magnificent 
building that they told us was the hospital—a real hospital at last! 
The view was lovely, a great plain circled all round us and innumerable 
aeroplanes were flying overhead. We drove round the last twist of the 
long winding hill and entered the hospital courtyard. Everywhere there 
were groups of men, deadly quiet ‘and sullen looking. What did it all 
mean? There was a sinister feeling in the air. Was I just fanciful 
because I was so tired? Yes, there was something! In a few minutes 
we knew, and yet knowing did not know. We repeated the words 
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parrot-like over and over again: The French have asked for an 
armistice. Oh no, it could not be true, an armistice! The Germans had 
won! There was no longer any need to do anything. . .. We came into 
the hospital to have some lunch and we heard the sound of Pétain’s 
voice on the radio giving his reasons to the French for his request for 
an armistice. . - It was really true? We had heard for ourselves and 
yet we must ask them... . Yes, it was true.... It was late afternoon, 
the birds were singing gaily and the hedges were wreathed with flowers. 
... In the villages, sullen, apathetic groups of men were gathered round 
the cafés where, every quarter of an hour, the radio blared out the same 
terrible news; but, with all its repetition, it did not seem to have 
entered their consciousness.” 

But facts are facts and realities have to be faced. People must live, 
and so everyday existence resumed its course, while, like swarms of 
locusts, the invading hordes robbed and pillaged all around them 
regardless alike of public and of private rights, the civil population 
carried on as best they could their usual avocations under the eyes of 
the German military authorities to whom the French administration 
was now subservient ; that is to say, they carried on under conditions 
that left them no guarantee that law would be observed and their 
personal liberty respected. Still, little by little, existence became more 
or less stabilised. And now, after two years of this defeated régime, how 
do people live in France? What the press and the wireless give out is 
not always the last word on the matter, and may sometimes appear to 
be not wholly free from exaggeration. On the other hand, the letters 
written by one friend to another, intimate personal correspondence, 
provide an accurate means of estimating the true state of affairs and 
the real feelings of the people. 

Yet even here some reservations may be called for. The knowledge 
that what he or she puts down on paper will have to run the gauntlet 
of a double censorship naturally makes the writer a little chary of 
indulging in details that might react to their prejudice, and leads them 
to refrain from enlarging too vividly on the sufferings and the gloom of 
the situation as it is. Be that as it may, life goes on in its various phases, 
its divers aspects, but presenting difficulties and problems which are 
the same for all alike. Food and fuel are the topics that most frequently 
recur in these letters. The seriousness with which they are regarded 
varies with the financial resources of the writer, where he lives, and 
how old he happens to be. Elderly folk and town-dwellers appear to 
suffer the most acutely, and they it is who have the greatest difficulty 
in adapting themselves to the prevailing situation. Here is an extract 
from a letter written by a woman-teacher in a girls’ high school. She 
lives with her father, a septuagenarian, somewhere in the non-occupied 
zone, and her letter was written during the holidays : 

“ We are far from having the restful time we used to enjoy in former 
years. The task of getting in a sufficiency of food and necessaries takes 
up the whole day. One has to stand in a queue for hours on end in 
order to get the smallest bit of something to eat. Up to now, I’ve only 
-been able to get meat once a fortnight, and only the merest morsel. 
Happily, I don’t have to queue up for vegetables because of our garden. 
My father is never idle and is always sowing or planting something or 
other. Don’t run away with the idea that the French people are dis- 
heartened or discouraged by this sort of thing. When they are standing 
about outside the shops, people get quite friendly and chat away with 
one another, everyone doing her or his best to look on the comic side of 
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things. In this way some of them succeeding in forgetting the pangs 
of hunger. Bah! we can still go on hoping for better things.” 

Mothers and grandmothers are gravely concerned about their children 
and grandchildren. One writes from the occupied zone, saying that her 
little boy is always hungry and that it is impossible to satisfy him on 
the existing rations. Some parents, living in Paris, seem to have solved 
the problem of feeding their two babies by contriving to send them for 
the summer to their maternal grandparents who have a house at the 
seaside on the coast of Vendée. They came, looking sweet and bonny. 
Moreover, many parents send their boys and girls away to boarding- 
schools, as it seems that educational establishments have a priority in 
matter of food and fuel. The writers generally agree that the bigger the 
town, the harder it is to get supplies owing to difficulties of transport. 
Locomotives and trucks have been commandeered by the enemy. Coal 
is unobtainable, and the lack of petrol makes transport by lorries or 
private cars impossible. Those who are best off are the people who have 
bicycles. 

So the best thing is to live in the country if you can. People work in 
their gardens, rear chickens when they can get the corn to feed them, 
and specially rabbits which only require green stuff; and then they 
exchange their produce between themselves. The following is a plain, 
unvarnished account by an ex-bank manager from Paris who has been 
well-advised enough to take up his quarters in the neighbourhood of 
Avignon. He is writing in the early days of September, before the 
coming of winter. 

“ The weather is fine and mild and in the squares and beneath the 
shadow of the Old Palace of the Popes I spend my time in delving 
among the classics. I passed a month with some friends in the country, 
who have estates there, and I have not lacked for food. The result is 
that I am in great form and am once more the cyclist I was in 1894! 
The country about here is very fine. A village climbing up the hillside, 
an old eleventh-century church, a lofty and irregular pile of mouldering’ 
stone with a bell-tower adorned with wrought-iron work. All the houses 
in the upper part of the village are in a ruinous state and roofless, which 
you might suppose to be the result of some cataclysm of long ago, for 
they are all overgrown with brambles, bindweed and wild fig. But if 
you examine them carefully you will see the plaques of various in- 
surance companies, the ‘ Confiance,’ the ‘ Paternelle’ and so forth, 
which did not flourish in Roman times, an authentic relic of which: is 
still extant in the encampment—‘ Cesar’s Camp ’—which is to be 
seen on the hill behind. What happened was that, one after another, 
the inhabitants, the better to carry on their labours in the fields below, 
voluntarily abandoned their houses, deliberately removing the roofs 
because roofless houses are exempt from property tax. These good 
folk are all pretty prosperous, and they are comfortably settled in other 
houses, very spick and span, lower down the hill. The wide stretch of 
country, girdled in by hills, the vineyards, the vegetable gardens, the 
small holdings beneath a radiant sky of pale azure, with the Rhone 
beyond and the Mont Ventoux in the background—all this is France, 
the beautiful France of the South, where all is order and comeliness. 
You can imagine what an effort all that needs to-day when there is such 
a shortage of labour, of fertilisers, of sulphates and of machinery, and 
very few horses (a horse costs 50,000 francs and a mule 40,000). But 
you know what workers French people are. Nothing stops them. Some 
put it down to their love of money; but that is to take a very superficial 
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view of the matter and is by no means the whole of the story. First 
and foremost is the pride a man takes in his work, in seeing his ground 
well tilled and planted. A tumble-down house does not so much signify ; 
a neglected vineyard is a disgrace. 

“ Here there is old Papa Pilat, a dried-up old fellow of eighty-five, 
nearly all skin and bone, and a bit low-legged into the bargain. His son 
is a prisoner of war, but he, unaided and alone, has made himself a fine 
garden in a well-watered corner of his land. He can boast some first-rate 
tomatoes, aubergines, beans, chick-peas, potatoes and fennel. Before 
the war there was none to be had in these parts; but it has been 
discovered to be of essential importance and so it has been grown. He 
has also fattened a couple of pigs as well as ducks, rabbits and fowls. 
And he has done all this entirely on his own, the rest of the family 
having all their work cut out to attend to the vineyard. I have also 
put in some work on the ground of my. friends. I have dug potatoes 
and gathered peaches for the market. Now it’s grapes for eating. Land 
has increased enormously in value ; indeed there is none to be had now 
at any price. Then there is Papa Rouve and Mother Grault, aged 77 
and 75 respectively. They are in the fields from morning till night. 
They take no notice of the German time, which is two hours ahead of 
ours. They keep on working as long as it is light. They are workers that 
take a pride in their work. In town you may still see soldiers marching 
along bearing arms. Their tails are well up, you may tell your friends. 
They have the same spirit as the men of the Marne and the men of 
Verdun ; you can take my word for that. I have seen milk and food 
from America given out to the children. They needed it, too, I can telk 
you, for the rationing here is of the strictest. The dark side of the picture 
is that you don’t hear the divine injunction ‘ Love one another ’ often 
enough repeated. Those words ought to come forth from the churches 
and sound far and wide over the whole of France, with thé music of the 
bells which soars so often above in these days.” 

In all these letters, which come to me after incredible delays of three 
to four months, cheerfulness goes hand in hand with a wise resolve to 
be patient, coupled with the conviction that common sense and hard 
work will bring through to the end of the nightmare. No foolish 
rebelling against fate, but a steady determination to “ stick it out,” 
and to do one’s utmost to be worthy of the better things to come. The 
whole country has its eyes on the future, awaiting the longed-for day of 
deliverance. An ineradicable hatred of the invader is united with a 
passionate desire to contribute to his defeat. ‘‘ When the English are 
ready to come—and soon may it be—tell them, each man of them, to 
bring two machine-guns. We shall know what to do with them, and so 
will our women, too, and not many Huns will get back over the Rhine.” 
This message from the occupied zone bears eloquent testimony to the 
impatient ardour with which the French people await the British 
victory. 

Henry D. Davray. 
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HE story of the expulsion of the Italians from Ethiopia and the 

| restoration of the Emperor Haile Selassieasindependent sovereign 
begins with a secret mission successfully executed by one of his 
ablest officials who had been with him throughout his years of residence 
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in England. Mr. Lawrence Taezaz left England in June 1939, ostensibly 
for a long stay in France, but proceeded to Cairo, where he gained the 
iņterest and assistance of the British military authorities. Proceeding 
via Khartum he entered Ethiopia, and for three weeks toured the 
province of Gojjam, visiting the chiefs and urging them to unite in a 
national movement against the Italians. He also asked them to be 
ready to support the Emperor, who was waiting a favourable oppor- 
tunity to return with British help. Italian authority did not extend 
beyond the towns, and Mr. Taezaz travelled in Ethiopian officer’s 
uniform with an escort of Ethiopian soldiers in the Emperor’s uniform 
and met no Italians. He wrote a most valuable report on the political, 
military and economic situation in Western Ethiopia for the military 
authorities in Cairo, which induced them to begin planning the 
campaign which was brought to a successful conclusion two years 
later. 

The Emperor and his people waited impatiently for the entry of Italy 
into the war, which was delayed until June roth, 1940. A fortnight 
later the Emperor was on his way by R.A.F. plane to Cairo and 
Khartum, where he remained for several months whilst negotiations 
proceeded and the campaign was planned, and a few thousand Ethiopian 
troops were trained by British officers. It was obvious that the 
Ethiopian chieftains must be prepared for a rising against the Italians 
to take place simultaneously with the invasion by British and Imperial 
forces, and desirable that some of the most experienced Ethiopian 
patriot bands should be organised to work in close co-operation with 
the British troops. 

A military mission was therefore sent into Ethiopia from Khartum 
under the leadership of Colonel (now Brigadier) D. A. Sandford. He 
had with him Captain Critchley, a doctor, Lieutenant C. Drew, R.A.M.C., 
and two non-commissioned officers, an Ethiopian representative of the 
Emperor and two members of the Ethiopian Committee of Unity and 
Collaboration who had come from Gojjam to meet the mission. There 
were also a number of interpreters, servants, wireless operators and mule 
men. They slipped over the frontier at night away from the Italian 
posts and made arrangements for considerable quantities of arms to be 
immediately transported into the country. During the following three 
months they had an adventurous and often dangerous journey, hunted 
by the Italians and risking their lives across flooded rivers. Their 
travels were made in the utmost discomfort in the height of the great 
rains, so that they were soaked to the skin practically every day and 
were always floundering through mud and held up by torrents in gorges 
which were dry the rest of the year. It was only through their daring in 
tackling: country which the Italians thought impossible that they 
escaped capture. More than once they were sighted and fired at. One 
result achieved by the mission was a considerable rising of the patriot 
forces against the Italians in Western Ethiopia, and they also estab- 
lished regular communications by runners between the chieftains and 
the Emperor in Khartum. The campaign was opened during the 
autumn of 1940 by the Royal Air Force bombing Italian garrisons and 
airfields. On January 15th, 1941, the Emperor re-entered his country, 
and British, Imperial and Allied forces crossed from several points on 
the Sudan and Kenya frontiers. 

The remarkably rapid advance of the South African troops, with 
East and West African native forces, through Italian Somaliland, the 
Ogaden to Harrar, and thence westwards along the railway, culminated 
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in their entry into Addis Ababa on April 5th. After necessary prepara- 
tions, the Emperor made his state entry on May 5th, the fifth anniver- 
sary of the Italian entry, and was welcomed by General Cunningham, 
who.was in command of the Imperial and Allied forces in Ethiopia. 
The Italians had surrendered the capital immediately its outer defences 
were pierced, after their main forces had dispersed in several directions. 
Since it was obvious that they could not prevent the country being 
conquered they now planned to keep the British and Imperial forces 
occupied there as long as possible. The scattered Italian forces had to 
be hunted down and besieged, which was done with energy and success. 
The Duke of Aosta surrendered the mountain fortress of Amba Alagi 
on May roth, and the Italian troops in the south and south-west were 
captured a week or two later. A large and well-equipped force under 
General Nasi held out, however, in the region south of Gondar until 
November 27th ; operations against him having had to be suspended 
till the end of October on account of the rainy season which begins 
about the end of June. In all these operations in most difficult country 
the Ethiopian patriot forces played an important part. 

It was considered essential that whilst military operations continued 
the control of reconquered Ethiopian territory should remain in the 
hands of the British military authorities. The Government appointed 
Sir Philip Mitchell, who had been political adviser to General Wavell in 
Cairo, as political adviser to the general officer commanding East 
Africa with headquarters at Nairobi. He thus became chief adviser to 
the Emperor. The status of the country was that of “ British Occupied 
Territory,” and the British Government were responsible for its 
administration. The first task was to restore order. Straggling Italian 
parties were rounded up and conducted to immense prisoners’ camps, 
and thousands of guns, lorries, and vast quantities of small arms and 
ammunition were collected. Italian police were asked to-carry on and 
were gradually replaced by Ethiopian police with British officers. 
Italian civilians, of whom there were 40,000 in Addis Ababa alone, were 
allowed to continue their usual occupations until they could be repatri- 
ated. This will be undertaken by the British Government as soon as the 
Italian Government provides ships for transport. The real trouble was 
caused by disbanded Ethiopian soldiers. Most of these were deserters 
from the Ethiopian regiments and half-trained levies raised by the 
Italians. They frequently deserted in whole companies at a time ; and 
being perhaps hundreds of miles from their homes and having no means 
of support, split up into bands which roamed the country, pillaging the 
villagers’ goods and stocks of grain. A. few of the Ethiopian patriot 
soldiery, who were too far distant to be absorbed into the Emperor’s 
forces, were also forced to live on the country. Two or three British 
officers were stationed in each province with a contingent of troops and 
were responsible for order and security. l 

Meanwhile, at the capital, soon after the Emperor’s return, several 
advisers were appointed for different departments. Amongst these was 
Colonel Stafford for Finance, of which he had great experience in Irak, 
while Brigadier Sandford acted as Personal Adviser to the Emperor and 
assisted him in negotiating with the British Government an agreement 
which was to provide for the restoration of the independence of Ethiopia 
and the re-recognition of Haile Selassie as de juve Emperor. The 
correspondence subsequently published shows that the military were 
anxious to retain a close hold on the country for the period of the war, 
but this was not in accordance with the accepted policy of the home 
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government. In the autumn of 1941 the negotiations were therefore 
taken over by the Foreign Office and satisfactorily concluded in a few 
weeks. The Agreement, signed in Addis Ababa on January 31st, 1942, 
is of great importance as regulating the international position of 
Ethiopia and providing the basis of an efficient and progressive 
administration. ` 

In the preamble the Emperor expresses his gratitude and that of his 
people for the aid received from the British forces, and the Government 
of the United Kingdom recognises that Ethiopia is now a free and 
independent State with His Majesty Haile Selassie I as its lawful ruler. 
Article 1 provides for the appointment of a British Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at Addis Ababa and an Ethiopian diplomatic representative 
in London. The next relates to the appointment of advisers, magis- 
trates, judges and police officers, which the Emperor has requested the 
British Government to assist him to obtain. These are to be British 
subjects; “ their salaries, privileges, duties and powers, and the 
appointments they are to fill” are to be “the subject of separate 
agreements between the contracting parties.” The advisers may be 
personal to himself or advisers to his administration ; but the Emperor: 
agrees not to appoint any advisers except after consultation with the 
British Government. I understand on good authority that this approval 
is for reasons of security only during the war period, and that there is 
every intention of meeting the Emperor’s wishes as regards the selection 
of advisers. 

Article 3 provides that British military administration and tribunals 
shall be replaced by effective Ethiopian civil administration and 
jurisdiction as soon as possible. Article 4 deals with finance, and 
especially the monetary aid requested by the Emperor. The British 
Government agrees to make a grant of £1,500,000 during the first year 
and £r million during the second. The Agreement can be terminated 
after two years; but if continued beyond that period the British - 
Government will make further grants of £500,000 for the third year 
and {250,000 for the fourth. In return the Emperor agrees that the 
British Government shall have the use without payment of all the land 
and existing buildings required for the British forces stationed in 
Ethiopia. The Emperor further agrees that in all matters relating to the 
currency the Government of the United Kingdom shall be consulted 
and their concurrence secured. 

It is eminently satisfactory to find that there is to be no special court 
for the trial of foreigners, but that the agreement provides that all are 
to be subject to the Ethiopian courts. There are, however, certain 
safeguards: (a) a foreigner who is a party to civil or criminal proceed- 
ings in one of the lower courts may elect to have the case transferred to 
the High Court for trial “ without additional fee or charge ” ; (b) one 
of the British judges referred to in Article 2 shall sit as a member of the 
High Court when it hears any matter in which a foreigner is concerned ; 
and (c) foreigners shall be incarcerated only in prisons approved for the 
purpose by the Commissioner of Police appointed in accordance with 
Article 2, which means that the Commissioner of Police must be a 
British subject. The constitution of the courts of justice of all grades 
is provided for in an Annex, consisting of a draft proclamation to be 
promulgated by the Emperor immediately after execution of the 
agreement. It provides for the establishment of a Supreme Imperial 
Court, a High Court, Provincial Courts, and regional and communal 
courts. The Supreme Court is constituted for the hearing of appeals 
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from the High Court, and will consist of the Afa Negus and two judges 
of the High Court who did not try the case in that court. The High 
Court will contain such number of judges of British nationality as the 
Emperor may decide. The provincial courts consist of three judges and 
exercise limited jurisdiction. They also hear appeals from the sub- 
ordinate courts. 

In the following articles the Emperor undertakes to enact laws against 
trading with the enemy ; to see that private enemy property is dealt 
with according to international law, and to consult with the British 
Minister to that end. He further agrees to hand over all prisoners of war 
to the British military authorities; to enact legislation to enable the 
military authorities to exercise such temporary local powers as may be 
necessary for the administration, control and evacuation of Italian 
civilians in Ethiopia ; to conduct no external military operations which 
the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief in East Africa considers 
contrary to the joint interests of Ethiopia and the United Kingdom ; to 
accord freedom of passage to British civil aircraft and a regular service 
by a British transport organisation, at the same time excluding foreign 

‘aircraft. The Government of the United Kingdom on their part will 
undertake to use their best endeavours to secure the return of Ethio- 
pians in Italian hands and the return of artistic works, religious property 
and the like, removed to Italy. 

At the same time as the Agreement there was signed a military con- 
vention which provides for a British military mission to be stationed in 
Ethiopia for the purpose of organising and training the Ethiopian army. 
The military mission is to be provided at the cost of the Government of 
the United Kingdom, and will remain until the Emperor no longer 
requires its services or until the British forces in Ethiopia are with- 
drawn, whichever is the earlier. If it is withdrawn the British Govern- 
ment will do their best to obtain suitable officers to take the place of 
any members of the original mission who do not wish to remain in 
Ethiopia. The Ethiopian army is to be armed and equipped so far as 
possible from booty taken from the Italian forces. 

Most of the provisions of the Convention are very detailed and only a 
few of them of special interest need be mentioned. Certain areas are to 
remain under British military administration so long as it is considered 
necessary by the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief in consultation 
with the Emperor. These areas, specified in the schedule, are: a con- 
tinuous belt of Ethiopian territory twenty-five miles wide along the 
frontier of French Somaliland, and all land occupied by the Franco- 
Ethiopian Railway from Jibuti to Addis Ababa. The former area abuts 
on that part of the Ethiopian territory of the Ogaden in the south-east 
of Ethiopia which was included by the Italians with the former Italian 
Somaliland in the Colonial Colony of Somalia. It is provided that 
during the currency of this Convention that part of the Ogaden shall 
remain under the British military administration of Somalia. This is 
the only provision of the Agreement and the Convention open to 
criticism. Its object evidently is to keep the Somali tribes of the 
Ogaden under the same administration as the Somalis of Somaliland. 
This arrangement terminates when the Agreement expires ; but it has 
been criticised in some quarters for creating a precedent for detaching 
portions of the former territory of the Ethiopian Empire. The military 
Convention further stipulates that the British Government shall have 
the right to keep such military forces in Ethiopia as they think neces- 
sary, and various rights and privileges which these forces will enjoy are 
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set out. For instance, cantonments occupied by British troops are 
inviolable and subject to the exclusive control of the British authorities. 
Furthermore, the British forces are to enjoy complete freedom of move- 
ment between cantonments and such freedom of movement elsewhere 
as they would enjoy in the United Kingdom, including rights of camp- 
ing, billeting and security, together with immunity of official corre- 
spondence. 

Such is the Agreement which initiates a new era for the Ethiopian 
people. It is conceived in a liberal spirit, more so than most treatiés or 
international agreements, but the circumstances are special. The British 
people have felt ashamed of the part which their Government took in 
letting down the Emperor and his people. First we led the movement 
to vindicate the authority of the League by imposing sanctions ; then, 
after the election, our Government advocated the Hoare-Laval com- 
promise, withdrew its support of oil sanctions and became a passive 
onlooker. When the Emperor had left his country the British Govern- 
ment led the movement to lift the feeble sanctions which had been 
imposed. It is to Mr. Eden’s credit that he has sought to make restitu- 
tion and to assist Ethiopia to her feet. The new Ethiopia will be 
different from the old for many reasons. Resistance to the Italians | 
aroused for the first time a national consciousness, and the future of 
the country will be largely in the hands of the younger generation 
encouraged by the Emperor. The new physical conditions, too, will 
favour the growth of national unity, for the Italians have conferred the 
great benefit on the country of a few well-constructed trunk roads 
radiating in most directions from the capital. The Emperor is facing 
many great difficulties in building up an administration, in securing 
Jaw and order, in re-establishing internal and foreign trade, in creating 
a revenue system which after a few years will yield a balanced budget, 
and in carrying out many urgently needed social reforms. A trade 
agreement will be negotiated with the British Government, and it is 
to be hoped that transit of goods to and from Ethiopia will be allowed 
through the surrounding British territories to overseas destinations 
without transit duties. 

The most pressing of the social reforms is the abolition of slavery. 
This age-old institution formerly characteristic of large parts of East 
Africa, Asia Minor and Southern Asia, was typical of a primitive 
economy with little or no money in circulation. It is necessary to 
distinguish between the slave trade by which slaves captured in the 
Nile Valley were sold in public markets and transported in caravans 
hundreds of miles across Ethiopia to be shipped to Arabia, and the 
continued existence of domestic slavery. Efforts to suppress the slave 
trade started with King John in 1884, and Menelik issued decrees 
against it during the next quarter of a century. It remained, however, 
for the present Emperor, when as Ras Tafari he was Regent under the 
Empress Zauditu, to take effective steps to suppress the public slave 
markets and caravans. There is independent evidence of British 
consuls who travelled in Ethiopia that by 1932 the markets and cara- 
vans had been almost completely suppressed. By 1935 any trading in 
slaves which still continued was carried on in secret. Transport over 
long distances had ceased. It is worth noting that the export of slaves 
to Arabia, always so freely criticised, was only possible if the caravans 
passed through Italian, French or British territory, since Ethiopia had 
no seaboard. 

Domestic slavery in. Ethiopia is a very different matter from the 
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commercial and plantation slavery of America and the West Indies. 
The slave lives with the family and is a trusted servant who has usually 
been for many years with the same master and has no wish to leave. 
When he marries his wife will also be a servant. Their children, by the 
law of 1924, are born free ; but the master must house, clothe and feed 
the whole family, and he must maintain the slaves when they become 
too old to work. Slaves employed in agriculture have their own hut 
and often their own cow and vegetable plot. They usually keep the 
money from sale of their own produce. Slavery continued in Eritrea 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan during the 1930’s in the mild domestic 
form and was being allowed to die out gradually. The Emperor adopted 
the same policy, which indeed was the only practicable way of avoiding 
the risk of a revolt and economic chaos. By. the law of 1931 the children 
of slaves were free, every slave became free a year after his master’s 

“death, and if in the provincial court he proved ill-treatment he was 
freed and his master punished. Many thousand slaves were in fact freed by 
legal process, and these were reported to the League of Nations; but 
in fact many more thousands were freed by the chiefs in response to 
the Emperor’s request and example. These, not being reported to the 
courts, do not figure in the statistics. 

It has been asserted that in 1932 the Emperor had not been able to 
free his own slaves. I have it on excellent authority that this is quite 
untrue, though a misunderstanding may have arisen from the fact that 
there were many servants in the palaces who had many years previously 
been slaves, or were the children of slaves and facially recognisable as 
such. Neither the Emperor himself nor his father, General Maconen, 
ever purchased any slaves; and any who came into his service as 
Regent and later as Emperor were immediately allowed their freedom 
and paid a small wage in addition to keep and clothing. Those who 
chose to leave were given free training for some trade of their choice. 
The Emperor is determined to abolish slavery at the earliest possible 
moment, and news has been received that a decree was prepared 
abolishing the legal status of slavery and was to be issued after the 
agreement was signed. Notable progress was made in education and 
in the establishment of dispensaries before the Italian invasion. 
Confidence may be felt that in these directions progress will be made as 
rapidly as the finances of the country permit. The help of missions will 
be welcomed and their efforts will be assisted. 

H. STANLEY JEVoNs. 
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.J HERE Ollivier lays down the pen Freycinet, who started his 
W career as an engineer, takes it up. His hero is Gambetta, with 
-whom he collaborated in the organisation of national defence 

after the fall of the Empire. Nowhere, except in the sparkling Souvenirs 
of Mme. Adam, do we come so close to the great tribune who at the 
age of 32 became the symbol of France’s will to live. There were four 
founders of the Third Republic, declares Freycinet—Thiers, Gambetta, 
Dufaure, Grévy, but Gambetta was the biggest of them all. Thiers 
remained the Constitutional royalist that he had always been, accepting 
the Republic only because a monarchy was impossible. Freycinet, who 
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is a kindly judge of men, liked and admired the old statesman, but he 
was never a disciple. Thiers had opposed the war of 1870, and he blamed 
Gambetta for prolonging a hopeless struggle. If peace had been made 
after Sedan, he argued, Bismarck’s terms might have been less severe 
and perhaps Lorraine might have been saved. There were no direct 
contacts between the two patriots, but Freycinet, a devoted friend of 
the one and persona grata with the other, kept them to some extent in 
touch. Gambetta supported Thiers as the best bulwark against the 
Royalists. The Republic, he realised, needed time to take root, and he 
was too much of a statesman to force the pace. When-Thiers fell in 1873 
Gambetta shed no tears. Now, he declared, there were only the friends. 
and enemies of the Republic, and he had no doubt about the outcome of 
the struggle. The first volume of the Memoirs closes with the crisis of 
1877, when MacMahon dismissed the Jules Simon Ministry and sum- 
moned the Orleanist Duc de Broglie to the helm. The coup was defeated, ` 
and the royalists never recovered from the blow. Gambetta’s famous 
warning to the President, Il faut se soumetive ou se démettre, was a 
slogan supplied by the author, who now found himself in the Dufaure 
Cabinet for the first time as Minister of Public Works. As a picture of 
the foundation of the Republic and the Gambetta circle this modest 
narrative is unsurpassed. 

The second volume reveals the white mouse, as he was called, at the 
height of his influence, for he was more continuously in harness for the 
next fifteen years than any other statesman of the front rank. The 
first half of the book continues to be dominated by Gambetta, though 
he declined the invitation to join Le Grand Ministère. Though it had 
been agreed that he should have the War Office, the Premier changed 
his mind, and Freycinet, fearing the constant interference of his chief, 
refused the Foreign Office. Other leading Republicans also declining to 
participate, the Ministry was doomed from the start and only lasted 
two months. Freycinet succeeded him and promptly reversed his 
decision to co-operate with England in assuming responsibility for 
Egypt. The difference of opinion clouded the friendship, and before it 
was fully restored Gambetta was dead. The second half of the volume 
depicts the Boulanger episode and describes the foundation of the 
Franco-Russian alliance of which Freycinet and Ribot were the 
principal architects on the French side. The author lays down his pen 
in 1893 at the age of 64, since he never again occupied the centre of the 
stage. The man who had played an active part in the war of 1870-1 
lived long enough to accept a place in the reconstructed Viviani Minis- 
try when-the storm broke in 1914 and to witness the triumph of the 
Allies. Freycinet was a smaller man than Gambetta, Ferry and 
Clemenceau, but he was one of the most useful public servants of the 
Third Republic, and his equable temperament saved him from the fierce 
animosities which embittered the career of his more forceful con- 
temporaries. 

Two American Presidents between the Civil War and the War of 1914 
wrote their autobiographies. Grant’s reminiscences were inspired, not 
by the customary desire to proclaim a creed or vindicate a career, but 
by financial catastrophe. After his second Presidential term he made a 
leisurely tour round the world, and on his return to the United States 
he invested his capital in a business which went bankrupt. Finding 
himself penniless, and gripped by cancer in the throat, he wrote his 
Personal Memoirs. The book proved an instantaneous success and 
restored the fortunes of the family: it was the last and finest of his 
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victories. His narrative is pedestrian, but the lack of literary skill is 
partially redeemed by the interest of the theme. It is an honest, un- 
adorned, straightforward book. There are no purple patches and he 
never raises his voice. No more modest autobiography has ever been 
‘written by a successful man of action. 

After a detailed account of his apprenticeship in the Mexican War 
Grant reaches the Civil War in the middle of the first volume, and the 
work ends with the restoration of peace. Though profoundly convinced 
of the justice of the cause for which he fought, he was free from bitter- 
ness against the leaders of the rebellion. ‘He is generous in praise and 
sparing of blame. His best commanders were Sherman and Meade. 
The soldiers of the South, he declares, like their brethren of the North, 
were as brave as men can be, and believed in their cause as earnestly. 
Many of the generals in the Confederate army he had known in the 
Academy at West Point or in the Mexican campaign. Magnanimous 
himself, he admired magnanimity in others. “ Lincoln always showed 
a generous and kindly spirit towards the people of the South, and I 
never heard him abuse an enemy.” No one knew better than Grant 
that he was working under a time limit. “ Anything that could have 
prolonged the war a year beyond the time that it did finally close 
would probably have exhausted the North to such an extent that they 
might then have abandoned the contest and agreed to a separation.” 
Hence his intense desire to capture Richmond, the Confederate capital, 
the fall of which, he rightly believed, would be the signal for a general 
collapse. 

There are many dramatic incidents in this story of the four years’ 
war—the battle of Shiloh, the siege of Vicksburg, the carnage in the 
Wilderness, Sherman’s march to the sea through Georgia—but there is 
nothing so moving in its simplicity as Lee’s surrender at Appomatox 
Court House. The two men had served together in the Mexican War 
but had not met since. ‘ What General Lee’s feelings were I do not 
know. As he was a man of much dignity, with an impassible face, it 
was impossible to say whether he felt inwardly glad that the end had 
finally come, or felt sad over the result and was too manly to show it. 
My own feelings, which had been quite jubilant on the receipt of his 
letter, were sad and depressing. I felt like anything rather than rejoic- 
ing at the downfall of a foe who had fought so long and gallantly and 
had suffered so much for a cause, though that cause was, I believe, one 
of the worst for which a people ever fought, and one for which there 
was the least excuse. I do not question, however, the sincerity of the 
great mass of those who were opposed to us. . . . The much-talked of 
surrendering of Lee’s sword and my handing it back, this and much 
more that has been said about it, is the purest romance.” They talked 
about old army times, and the conversation grew so pleasant that 
Grant almost forgot the object of the visit. When the officers of the 
two armies met in great numbers, they seemed to enjoy it as much as 
though they had been friends separated for a long time while fighting 
battles under the same flag. 

The assassination of Lincoln struck a deadly blow at the policy of 
conciliation favoured and planned by the President and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. “I knew his goodness of heart, his generosity, his 
yielding disposition, his desire to have everybody happy, and: above all 
his desire to see all the people of the United States enter again upon the 
full privileges of citizenship with equality among all.” Andrew Johnson 
reigned in his place with his angry watchword, Treason is a crime and 
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must be made odious. Lincoln, declares Grant, would have proved the 
best friend the South could have had. The book ends on a note of kindli- 
ness and peace. “ I feel that we are on the eve of a new era, when there 
is to be great harmony between the Federal and the Confederate. I 
cannot stay to be a living witness to the correctness of this prophecy, 
but I feel it within me that it'is to be so.” Four days after writing these 
moving words he was dead. a 

Theodore Roosevelt’s Autobiography, unlike that of Grant, is the 
work of a practised pen. Written and published in 1913, it made no 
pretence to reveal the secrets of State which were reserved: for the 
official life by Butlin Bishop, the first volume of which was revised by 
its hero; yet there is plenty of political as well ds personal interest in 
the story. Neartly two-thirds of the volume are devoted to the manifold 
activities of the Harvard student, the cow-boy, the historian of the 
West, the head of the New York Police, the roughrider in the Cuban 
War, the Governor of New York State. There is a breezy vigour in the 
narrative which carries the reader along, though there is little distinc- . 
tion of style or thought. No man ever enjoyed his life more fully or was 
less troubled by doubts. Maxims are strewn across the pages. “ Do not 
hit at all if it can be avoided, but never hit softly.” “ Practical efficiency + 
is common, and lofty idealism not uncommon ; it is the combination 
which is necessary and the combination is rare.” The reader is obviously 
intended to realise that the qualities were combined in the ex-President, 
and that he was still a power in the land, despite his unsuccessful 
attempt in 1912 to fight his way back to the White House. : 

No event in history has given birth to such a litter of autobiographies 
as the first world war. With few exceptions the actors felt the urge to 
describe their doings, to explain their policy, to shift the responsibility 
for failure or defeat on to other shoulders. We are reminded of a 
gigantic State trial in which the witnesses press forward in crowds to 
tell their tale and claim their reward. Most of them seem to the un- 
critical reader to make out a plausible case, and it requires special 
knowledge to detect the suppresio veri and suggestio falsi in which they 
abound. Very rarely does a ruler, a statesman or a soldier, admit an 
error or confess his insufficiency for his task. Yet though their aim 
is identical, the apologias differ enormously in literary skill and 
power to convince. A writer can omit or distort facts, and only 
the expert can catch him out : but he cannot wholly conceal his own 
-character. 

The only crowned head to enter the witness-box is William II. The 
drab colours of his Memoirs present a strange contrast to the bright 
hues of his letters and telegrams, his speeches and marginal annotations. 
There is no suggestion that he ever made a mistake, and we are assured 
that he protested against the worst blunders of his counsellors, which 
as a constitutional ruler he was unable to prevent. This is a very 
different story from the proud claim of earlier years that policy was 
decided entirely by himself. It is true enough that he disliked the 
Moroccan adventures of Bülow and Kiderlen ; but he was directly respon- 
sible for the still greater blunder of the Flottenpolittk, which, as Count 
Metternich pointed out from the German Embassy in London, was 
bound to estrange England and to drive her into the Franco-Russian 
camp. His plea that he was innocent of the Kruger telegram is dis- 
proved by the evidence of the discussions as subsequently revealed. 
He writes with dignity about Bismarck and with gratitude of Caprivi 
and Hohenlohe, but the chapters on Biilow and Bethmann are filled 
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with criticism. The former’s handling of the Daily Telegraph crisis, he 
declares, destroyed his confidence, and Bethmann was too much of a 
schoolmaster. The Haldane Mission is dismissed asa political manceuvre, 
and the wisdom no less than the energy of Tirpitz is warmly extolled. 
The author stoutly denies that he or his Ministers, his soldiers or his 
people, desired war. He portrays Germany as a- profoundly pacific 
State, wantonly attacked by the Triple Entente—a thesis as uncon- 
vincing as the rival legend that Germany was the only wolf in the 
sheepfold. A more agreeable impression is derived from his second 
book, My Early Life. The Memoirs of the Crown Prince, skilfully 
edited by Karl Rosner, cover part of the same ground. Friction between 
the ruler and his heir, he frankly confesses, was a Hohenzollern tradi- 
tion; but he pays homage to his father’s. idealism, ‘high character and 
devotion to peace. 

The three principal advisers of William II daring the critical years of 
his reign, Bülow, Bethmann and Tirpitz, have told their story at length. 
The fourth Chancellor fell from power at the age of 60, but it was not 
till after the collapse of the Hohenzollern Empire nearly ten years 
later that he began his vindication. He started with his appointment 
to the Foreign Office in 1897, and described the twelve years of his glory 
in two stout volumes. A shorter sequel sketched his activities during 
the following decade, with special emphasis on his mission to Rome in 
the winter of 1914-15 and his unsuccessful efforts to keep Italy out of 
the fray. When the main part of the task was completed, the old states- 
men turned to his earlier career, narrating in a bulky fourth volume his 
experiences in Bismarckian Germany and in the capitals of Continental 
Europe. Written with the pervasive charm of his speeches and con- 
versation, his Memoirs rank as a literary masterpiece: tried by the 
higher tests of historical accuracy and moral integrity they stand con- 
demned. No apologia of our time has provoked such vigorous reprisals. 
Wandering down his long gallery Bülow allows himself scarcely a word. 
of praise. His father, Foreign Secretary during the Congress of Berlin,. 
is one exception ; Bismarck, who started him on his career, is another. 
Repeated tributes are paid to the Kaiserin and to his gifted Italian wife 
for their goodness of heart; neither of them, he explains, was a 
politician. The picture of the Kaiser is a triumph of polished male- 
volence, built up by a thousand touches, occasional expressions of 
personal liking enhancing the severity of the final verdict. Next to 
William IT his own successor receives the hardest knocks. Bethmann 
is presented as a spineless mediocrity, whose performance would be 
almost ludicrous had it not ended in catastrophe. Minor figures, such 
as Monts and Jagow, are pursued with venomous hate. 

The thesis of the work is that Bülow was gravely handicapped by an 
impulsive master ; that he nevertheless piloted the ship of State through 
the shoals without war or humiliating compromise ; that he left his 
country stronger and safer than he found it; that his legacy was 
squandered by his incompetent successor. Like most of his tribe he 
attempts to prove too much. The self-righteousness becomes oppressive, 

even to the uncritical reader who cannot detect all his wiles. His 
unsavoury anecdotes of the private lives of contemporaries recoil upon 
the head of a man who unblushingly describes the amours of his earlier 
years. The chief surprise is the revelation that the most dazzling figure 
of post-Bismarckian Germany lacked the instincts of a gentleman. How 
such a cultivated man of the world could be unaware that he was 
damaging his own reputation far more than the objects of his attacks 
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isa mystery. The mot is attributed to William II that Biilow is the only 
known example of a man committing suicide after his death. 

Next in importance among German leaders is the testimony of 
Tirpitz, who told his story twice over. His Memoirs, published shortly 
after the war, were widely read, and a cheap abridgment enjoyed an 
enormous sale. Sevéral years later he returned to the charge in two 
massive volumes, entitled Political Documents, stuffed with valuable 
material. The Admiral was a big man, who knew what he wanted and 
strove with iron will to reach his goal, A great people, he declares, can 
only be made and kept safe by power, since Might has always gone 
before Right. The object of his battleships was not to make war but to 
win an independent position. The downfall of Germany was due to bad 
statesmanship. Mainly owing to the Kaiser’s support a formidable 
navy was fashioned, but the army lagged behind. With a stronger army 
and a wiser attitude towards Russia, the position would have been un- 
assailable. Simultaneously to antagonise England and Russia was a 
mistake. The gravedigger of Germany was Bethmann, who sacrificed 
the interests of national defence to the beaux yeux of perfidious Albion, 
and who tried to conduct war on the principle of limited liability. 
Tirpitz, like Bülow, argues that his work was good, and that it was 
ruined by an incompetent Chancellor. “ England’s love of peace and 
consideration of our interests grew pari passu with our fleet.” Metter- 
nich, the unceasing advocate of naval limitation, receives almost as. 
many lashes as Bethmann himself. The real enemy before and during 
the war was England, not Russia. The fleet should have played for high 
stakes at the outset, and the submarine weapon should have been ruth- 
lessly applied. In these strong and bitter books, which paint a 
devastating picture of disunion in high places, Tirpitz dismisses the 
civilians as contemptuously as Sir William Robertson in his Soldiers 
and Statesmen. It is an old quarrel. Ludendorff has written a book, 
entitled Politik und Kriegfiihrung, to prove that the best chance of 
winning a war is when political and military power are combined in a 
single hand, as in the case of Napoleon and Frederick the Great. 

Very different in tone is Bethmann’s Reflections on the World War. 
The unsullied character and devotion to peace of the fifth. German 
Chancellor, the lover of Plato and Beethoven, are as incontestable as 
his temperamental unfitness for the post of pilot in stormy seas. His 
book is pitched throughout in a minor key. We seem to hear the 
plaintive accents of Hamlet lamenting that the times were out of joint 
and that he was called to set them right. Since Russia was lost; owing 
to her alliance with France, the only chance of escape from encirclement 
was an agreement with England. Unfortunately he inherited an 
estrangement which he vainly strove to heal. His policy was to meet 
British demands with regard to the fleet in return for a neutrality pact, 
but neither side was willing to make the necessary sacrifice. He was not 
master in his own house, for Tirpitz had the Kaiser’s ear. Still more 
tragic was his failure to assert himself in the critical days of 1914. He 
should have insisted on being consulted by Austria at every step of the 
way instead of handing Berchtold a blank cheque. His pages on the 
outbreak of war reveal a good man contributing by his blunders to the 
catastrophe which he was as anxious as Grey to avert. Like Aberdeen 
in 1854, he drifted into war, hoping to the end that England and 
Russia would not fight. Compared with his full-blooded rivals, Tirpitz 
and Ludendorff, he is a shadow on the wall. The second volume is filled 
with the struggle against the military and naval advisers of his master. 


re 
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When the renewal of the submarine war was decided at the opening of ` 
1917 he realised the madness of a step which involved the belligerence 
of the United States. He argued against it, grudgingly accepted it, 
remained in office instead of resigning, and was roughly evicted by the 
Generals six months later. There are few more depressing careers in 
recent times. i : . 

G. P. GoocH. 

(To be continued.) . 


THE CAPITAL SHIP. 


~HE American disaster at Pearl Harbour, coupled with the loss 
| of Repulse and Prince of Wales, has served to revive the con- 
troversy as to the “ uselessness ’’ or otherwise of capital ships. 
Many people will be surprised to hear that the protection of this type 
of ship from air or submarine attack does not per se pose any special 
technical difficulties. Thus, with a 35,000-ton ship, you could spread 
over the vitals a turtle-back armoured deck of 16-in. hardened steel. 
Since inclining the plate doubles its resisting power, such a deck would 
have the resisting power of a 32-in. plate of hardened steel. To get the 
“punch ” necessary for even the heaviest type of armour-piercing 
_bomb to go through this, the airman would have to climb so high that 
‘the ship, to him, would look like a cork tossing on the waters, his chance 
of hitting it would be one in very many millions, and even if he did it 
would be a glancing hit and unlikely to do much damage. For practical 
purposes, the attack would be beaten. l 
Considered purely as a technical problem, there is no greater difficulty 
in devising means to beat torpedo attack. From the non-capsizable, 
non-sinkable lifeboat to the non-capsizable, non-sinkable battleship, 
the step is in degree and not in kinct. The ship floats by displacing a 
volume of water exceeding her own weight. This means that the water 
is pressed away by the weight of the ship’s hull, but there is still a 
counter-pressure against the hull from thegeneral body of water, and it is 
this counter-pressure which supports the ship. In the event of any 
_crack or crevice opening in the ship’s hull, this counter-pressure causes 
the water to infiltrate or inflow as the case may be, and to the existing 
weight of the ship comes an added and growing weight of water until 
the balance of weights upon which depends the ship’s stability-is over- 
turned ; she capsizes or goes under. But it is the infiltration or inflow 
of the water which really does the trick. It-is less a matter of grave 
consequences arising from grave structural damage than of grave 
consequences arising from relatively slight structural damage. In the 
case of a torpedo exploding outside a ship’s hull, only a relatively small 
fraction of the explosive energy induced~by the discharge actually 
impinges against the ship's side; the major force is smothered by the ` 
water. 
Suppose you proceed laterally and transversely to cut the hull up 
into compartments by armoured bulkheads, and suppose you pack 
each of these compartments with a substance such as corn-pith or 
cellulose, which is very much lighter than water and which the water 
` cannot penetrate? Then, if you explode a torpedo outside the hull 
(i) the shock of the explosion is taken and distributed throughout the 
ship’s structure by the armoured bulkheads and any damage done is 
local, (ii) the water can neither infiltrate nor inflow through damaged 
VoL. CLXI. , I5 
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. + plates or “ busted” rivets because the packing is thereto stop it. 
The’explosion. may jar the ship, caiising her to heel over, in which case, 
if correctly designed, she will automatically right herself. ;: part of her 
- plating-may be’ blown away carrying with-it the packing behind, 
making à dent in the hull. But unless.the torpedo damages rudder or 
screw, the ship’s capacity to fight..or,.manceuvre remains practically 
unaltered, and she can-resist not-merely one torpedo but half a dozen. 
~ If then, the problem of defencé against bomb or torpedo is, from the 
purely technical standpoint, relatively so simple, why the -difficulty of 
building capital ships capable; in-practice, of resisting them ? How do 
we hear.of such ships being destroyed by enemy aircraft or submarines ? , 
The explanation of the apparent paradox lies in (a) the tonnage 
restrictions ôf the Washington Conference, (b) the need for designing. 
ships capable of resistiig not merely submarine and air attack, but 
enemy capital ships. There is a natural tendency for all social organisms 
to increase in size as well as in the power, complexity and diversity of. 
their units. The people who talk of “ mammoth” battleships, and 
attribute increased dimensions to ‘‘ megalomania,” forget that there 
has been an even greater increase in the size of units with the Merchant 
Navy, and that with naval units the increase in dimensions is not 
confined to capital ships, but has affected all naval types and upon an 
even greater scale. Dreadnought, designed 1905, displaced 17,900 tons, 
but Maureiania, a liner, designed almost at the same time, displaced 
45,000 tons., Prince of Wales, designed 1936, displaced 35,000 tons; 
Queen Elizabeth, a liner, displaces 81,000 tons. Havoc, our first destroyer 
(1894), displaced 220 tons, Montrose of 1918 displaced 1,800 tons.. Our 
“ A” class submatines-(1g02) displaced 207: tons submerged, “ K ”? -7 
class (1918) had a surface displacement of 1,800 tons; the surface 
displacement. of X.x (1923) was well over 2,000. The expansion in size 
with submarines far exceeded that with capital ships. 

Every new means of attack calls for new means of defence to meet it, 
and adds to the complexity.of the designer’s problem. To increase the 
dimensions of the ship will always be the cheapest and most natural 

form of acquiring the increased weights needed for increased means of 
defence. Moreover, there apply to naval units.the same principles ‘of 
mass-production and rationalisation as apply to industry .in general. 
The bigger the ship the cheaper the building costs per ton, the greater 
the economy in man-power, in -wages-bills, fuel-bills, maintenance 
costs, repairs, etc. Contrary to popular opinion, to work with a large © 
number of small units is very much costlier and in every way less 
satisfactory than to.work with a small number of very large ones. Tt: 
is this, and not “ megalomania,” which truly explains the growth in 
the dimensions of all types of warship. : Ta 

Into this natural process of expanding dimensions there cut the 
Washington Conference of 1922, the effects of which were aggravated by 
the London Conference of 1937. They were political arrangements made 
in the interests of economy by men who were no doubt well-meaning, 
but who were laymen out of touch with naval affairs, and who had no 
idea what harm they were doing to the Navy. The size of the capital 
ship was artificially restricted to 35,000 tons, the calibre of her guns to 
16 in. ; the cruiser was restricted to 10,000 tons, the calibre of her guns 
to 8 in. From the designer’s standpoint, and from the naval standpoint 
in general, the results were as painful and unnatural as those of the old- 
time Chinese in binding their girl-babies’ feet. Needless to speak of the 
effect ‘of all this.in inflicting upon the Navy a series of cruisers as lop- 
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challengers ; I am concerned here with the capital ship, which. was cut 
down in size at the very time when the menace from the air and beneath 
the seas was becoming more ahd more formidable. Whén in the eighties 
-of the last century the Whitehead torpédo came prominently before the 
public, there was an analogous ¢ry of “ useless’ ” capital ships, and at 
the launch of Trafalgar (1887) the then First Lord proclaimed this to 
be “ probably the last battleship that would be built for the. British 
Navy.” But Sir William White, ‘then‘tiewly appointed Chief Naval 
Constructor, met the menace of-the‘torpédo not only by the develop- 
ment of destroyers, searchlights, quick-firing guns, but bya drasticscaling 
up of tonnages to get the increased defence factors needed. Trafalgar 
had displaced 10,000 tons; the Royal Sovereigns;-the first “ White” 
capital ships, made an immediate leap to 14,000 tons (1889) ; the King 
Edwards, the last “ White ” capital ships, displaced 17,000 tons (1901). 
Although “ White ” ships such as Majestic and Goliath were torpedoed 
~ and sunk in the last war, this was after they had long been obsolete. 
The Japanese Mikasa, Shikishima, etc., all built on “ White ”. prin- 
ciples, were a brilliant success in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. 
There was never a case of a “ White ” design fresh from the builders’ 
hands sharing the fate of Prince of Wales. T will not speak of Repulse, 
which was an old ship tinkered up, but Prince of Wales ought to have 
been at least 5,000 tons' larger, and if she had been would never have 
sustained the same fate. Compare the swift demise of Prince of Wales 
with the tremendous pounding to which Bismarck stood up before 
being -finally destroyed. Bombed repeatedly from the air, she was 
- crippled, apparently by “ fluke ” hits damaging her rudders and screws,, 
but not sunk, and was still capable of putting up a fight. She was then 
engaged not by a single British battleship but by a squadron, the 
heavy gun fire of which failed to sink her, and she got her coup de grace 
finally from a cruiser. Nominally a 35,000-ton ship, she displaced in 
reality 40,000 tons, which meant that -the designer could work in 
specially strong armoured decks, plus other defensive measures, 
Prince of Wales was designed in meéticulous observance of - the 
Washington restrictions. It is no reflection upon her designer, who 
could not help himself, to say-she is an instance of the danger of attempt- 
ing too much on small dimensions. On a, displacement of 35,000 tons 
special attention, but as the issue showed not enough attention, was 
paid to making her bombprdof. She was also given 16-in. side armour 
against enemy guns, a speed of 30 knots and an armament of ten I4-in. 
‘guns. To attempt all this upon the dimensions was to attempt too 
much. ,A speed of 30 knots is in any case infinitesimal as compared with 


the speed of an aircraft, and it is useless to overhaul an enemy battle- 
ship if you cannot fight him when caught. What would have happened 
to Prince of Wales if she had overhauled Bismarck single-handed ? 
What happened to Hood? It would have been a far better policy to 
have cut the speed down to say 25 knots, and to have given her a 
worthwhile armour deck against bombing, whilst the distribution of 
the armament gives ground for criticism. The Prince of Wales type 
crowd their armament into two 4-gun turrets fore and aft with a single 
superposed 2-gun turret. This means that a single shell hitting a 4-gun 
turret would put 40 per cent. of the gun-power out of action at'one fell 
.Swoop ; moreover, the greater the number of guns in the turret the 
greater the “ interference ” of gun with gun, the more dangerous the 
recoil strains thrown upon the turret wings. This was an arrangement 
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borrowed from the French, always better theoreticians than practical 
seamen ; the adoption was a consequence of the vital need to economise 
in weights, another of the: disastrous workings of the Washington 
restrictions. Ee v i Z 
An armament of eight 15-in. or 16-in. guns in four 2-gun turrets 
would have been better than the artificial arrangement actually adopted. 
It would have been worth the sacrifice òf speed.to get a better arrange- 
` ment of guns plus better anti-aircraft protection. The fact that this 
~design, which was unsatisfactory, was repeated in later ships instead 
of having its weak points exposed by public discussion in the Press was 
due to the policy of fake-secrecy pursued by the Admiralty. Under the 
“London Conference of 1937 the British and German Admiralties agreed 
to exchange information as to coming warship designs, with the result 
that whilst in Vienna in 1938 I had the remarkable experience. of seeing 
jn the German Taschenbuch der Kriegsflotten an accurate description of 
the design of Prince of Wales, information denied at the time to such 
standard British naval publications as Brassey’s Naval Annual and 
Jane’s All the World’s Fighting Ships. The only people kept in ignorance 
of the designs of our newest warships were the British people who had 
the privilege of paying for them. The enemy were courteously handed 
over full information concerning them. -- ü 
It is the function of the fighter to screen the capital ship against air 
attack:as of the destroyer to screen her against enemy torpedo craft 
and submarines. But there will always crop up occasions in war in 
which these screens fail to function, andthe capital ship must have a 
reserve of structural strength to enable her to deal with such attacks. 
Warspite at Jutland was repeatedly torpedoed despite screens. But 
she made her way back to port under her own power. To get this reserve 
of strength means one of two things, either the design must be drastically 
“ cut ” as to other elements or you must build a very much bigger ship. 
I have alluded to armour decks and cofferdams as means of protection 
against air and submarine attack. But an armour deck is an expensive 
thing’ in the matter of weight. Side armour can be restricted to a 
narrow waterline belt ; relatively to the ship as a whole the gun-turret 
is-a small thing. But an armour deck to be effective must cover the 
entire vulnerable deck area. Again every cubic inch of a ship’s space is 
taken up by supplies, fuel, magazines, engines, living quarters for 
officers and-men. To fill a ship’s compartments with corn-pith or 
-cellulose packing and make a cofferdam means to cut into this space ; 
the more you do it the more you will tend to convert the ship into a raft 
streamlined and moulded to the form of a ship’s hull. The thing can - 
undoubtedly be carried to its logical conclusion. You could build a 
capital “ ship” which would be in reality a gigantic raft with its 
engines and magazines and fuel tanks in relatively small sunken 
cavities, its guns in relatively small but heavily armoured superstruc- 
_ tures, and. with living quarters for officers and men in unarmoured 
superstructures which, even if shot away, would mean no vital hurt to 
the ship’s fighting power. Such a craft would represent a return to the 
“citadel” principle of the old Inflexible of 1877. The effect of the 
menace of air attack will not be to drive the capital ship off the seas, as 
is popularly proclaimed, but enormously to increase its size, and 
drastically to modify its design. The Americans are rightly laying 
down 60,000-ton battleships, and it is greatly to be regretted that we 
have taken so long to realise the need for scaling up sizes. Although we 
are unlikely: to go the whole hogin the matter of a raft underbody, 
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underwater hulls will in future be heavily protected by cofferdams on 
a scale effectively to resist torpedoes, and the ship above the water will ` 
be as heavily and efficiently protected as a swimming turtle. To get all 
these qualities without sacrificing speed and gun-power will be very 
difficult, even with a drastic scaling up in size. This is likely to lead to 
a wider use of the internal combustion engine. Dreadnought owed her 
disproportionate strides in speed and gun-power not merely to the. 
increase in dimensions, which was relatively small, but to the introduc- 
tion of the steam turbine, a revolution as concerned capital ships. We © 
must never forget that the enemy are sure to be thinking and experi- 
menting upon analogous lines. We must never put ourselves into the 
position of having all our eggs in one basket, and awaking one fine day 
to discover the basket is broken and all our eggs, which means the 
entire future of our race, have gone smash with it. 
VicTOR WALLACE GERMAINS. 


PETER THE GREAT. 


F all the men who have made history Peter the Great was one 
OQ- the most extraordinary. Like some madcap schoolboy when 

he came to the throne, he seemed incapable of taking his duties 
as monarch as anything but a huge joke. Prince Hal’s wildest freaks, 
as Prince of Wales, were nothing compared with his, and Peter was 
already Tsar, whereas Henry V, after he had inherited the crown, ` 
promptly put aside childish things. Peter’s antics, on the other hand, . 
did not cease when he had reached what, according to recognised 
standards, should have been years of discretion. Our first glimpse of 
him is as a little boy in charge of his mother Natalia, his father Alexis’s 
second wife, if indeed Alexis were, what many dewvted, his true parent. 
We hear of him then impulsively forcing his way out of the secluded 
women’s quarters and interrupting an interview between Alexis and an 
astonished ambassador. With a violent push the door flew open and a 
handsome dark-eyed -woman, blushing and confused, with the little 
boy clinging to her skirts, put in an involuntary appearance and as 
hastily withdrew, dragging back her reluctant offspring whose impetu- 
ous invasion of her royal husband’s sanctum had taken his mother by 
surprise. The heavy doors had flown open at Peter’s touch, an omen, 
it was declared, that one day he would overthrow the walls of the terem 
itself and give Russian women their liberty. 

Later, when a boy of about ten years of age, elected as Tsar in con- 
junction with his elder brother Ivan, a mental and physical weakling 
who died in his early twenties, we hear of him from the diary of Engel- 
bert Kampfer, secretary to the Swedish envoy Fabricius, who was 
accorded an interview with the two youthful monarchs. “ Both their 
Majesties,” he tells us, “ were seated rather to the right of the hall next 
to the middle column on a silver throne covered with red cloth. Above 
this throne hung a holy picture. The Tsars wore over their coats robes 
of silver cloth woven with red and white flowers and, instead of sceptres, 
had long golden staves bent at the end like bishops’ croziers on which, 
as also on the breastplates of their robes, their breasts and their caps, 
glittered white, green and many-coloured precious stones. The elder 
drew his cap down over his eyes and with looks cast on the floor sat 
almost immovable. The younger (Peter) showed a frank open face and 
the colour rose to his cheeks as often as anyone spoke to him. He 
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constantly looked about, and his great beauty and lively manner struck 


all of us so much that had he been an ordinary youth, and no royal 
personage we would gladly have laughed and chatted with him.” 
. Another writer, Laurent Rinhuber, a Saxon medico, says of him as a 
boy that he had a beauty that gained the hearts of all who saw him, 
and a-mind to match his physical attractions. 

There were stormy scenes in those days in Russia under thé Regency 
of his half-sister Sophia and her lover Vassali Galitzin. The Streltsi, the 
national guard and nucleus of the Russian army, were insubordinate 
and had to be conciliated, otherwise they were certain to make trouble. 
Now and again they would start a pogrom on their own and make short 
work of anyone the} considered disaffected or hostile to their preten- 
sions with or without sufficient reason. They had already murdered 
Peter’s uncle and other members of his mother’s family in a fit of 
groundless suspicion, and Natalia with her son had thought it best to 
retire to her country seat from the disturbed atmosphere of Moscow 
with its riotous soldiery. 

Peter at first was happy with his boats on Lake Plestcheief in the 
neighbourhood of the Troitsa Monastery, some twenty miles from the 
capital. But a crisis soon occurred to disturb his peaceful pursuits. 
Defeated in an expedition against the Crimea, the armies of Vassali 
Galitzin, whose talents were not of a military order, beat a humiliating 
retreat and an insurrection of the Streltsi put the Regent’s position in 
jeopardy.. What turn affairs might take remained for a while in doubt. 
`- Peter, warned of a plot and fearing for his life, fled precipitately and took 
- refuge at the Troitsa Monastery from whence he issued an appeal to his 
friends to stand by him in his hour of peril: The majority held their 
hands, waiting to see which way the cat would jump, but the popular 
sympathy Was on Peter’s side. First one and then another ranged 
themselves under his banner. Among the earliest to announce his 
decision was General Patrick Gordon, an old Highlander, a professed 
Jacobite and supporter of his father’s, who threw in his lot with Boris 
Galitzin, Vassali’s cousin, and his following. In the upshot the rule of 
Sophia was overthrown. She was told she must “ take the road to thé 
Convent,” and the partisans of Peter combined to form a new govern- 
ment of which he was the nominal head, while Vassali Galitzin was 
exiled to the Arctic shores. - . 

Peter himself, however, showed no alacrity to assume the’ reins of 
power. He was still bent on pursuing the delightsdear to the youths 
of his own age, to playing at soldiering with his “ pleasure regiments,” 
and to boating on his favourite lake. He preferred to leave the conduct 
of affairs to other and more experienced hands. Ambition so far seems 
_to have made little appeal to his impulsive and pleasure-loving nature. 
His mother sought to steady her wayward son by giving him a wife at 
the early age of sixteen. He already appeared a full-grown man and: 
was eventually to become a veritable giant of six foot eight and a half 
inches in height. Love, however, was not destined to-come to him till 
later in life, and building and sailing*his boats remained a stronger lure 
to him than the joys of the domestic hearth. He seemed incapable of 
taking the responsibilities of his high position seriously. Above all 
things he loved to play the buffoon, and to compel others to share in 
his buffoonery. Those who knew him in those early days can have little 
guessed the part that he was destined to play later on in the building- 
up of the Russian Empire and the zeal with which he would pursue his 
aim-of bringing it abreast of the leading nations of the Continent. 
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Bitter experience, hòwever, in two campaigns, one in the extreme 
South and the other in the North-west, convinced him of the total 
inadequacy of the: Russian army, and he resolved that under his leader- 
ship his country should be provided with an army and a navy which 
could hold their own against the foreign foe. The entire reconstruction 
of the one and the creation of the other was the task which he set before 
himself thenceforward. To achieve either aim foreign assistance was a 
necessity, and the Russians, narrow and exclusive by temperament, 
bore no love to their foreign neighbours. Undeterred by popular 
hostility, Peter took steps to introduce that foreign element by the aid 
of which alone he foresaw that his plans could be brought to fruition. 

A navy was useless without access to the sea, and either in the Black _ 
Sea or the Baltic this access must be obtained. Finding the obstacles 
in his path too serious to enable him to establish himself on the Black 
Sea littoral, he turned to the North-west of his dominions where 
Swedish territory barred his access to the Baltic. But before embarking 
on the latter scheme, he had set forth with his friend Lefort and an 
embassy, selected for the purpose, to make a tour of the principal 
European states and to acquire in Holland and in England a practical 
mastery of the art of navigation. Such an enterprise had never been 
heard of before. No Tsar ever left his native country to embark on 
European travel, and his subjects were aghast at such a breach of 
ancient tradition. An insurrection of the Streltsi took place before he 
could find his opportunity of quitting his native land and he left behind 
him a discontented element which was destined to create trouble in his 
absence. He was, however, at length in a position to start on his 
journey on March 2oth, 1697, being at the time not quite twenty-five 
years of age. 

After various adventures en route Peter made the acquaintance of 
‘Frederic ITI, the Elector of Brandenburg, later to become the first King 
of Prussia, with whom he entered into a treaty of friendship. Sophia 
Charlotte, Frederic’s wife, was at the time staying with her mother, 
the Electress Sophia (mother of our George I), at Koppenbriigge in the 
Grand Duchy of Zell, later to be absorbed in the Electorate of Hanover. 
Hearing rumours of the reputation and peculiarities of the Elector’s 
guest, mother and daughter decided to send him an invitation to pay 
them a visit. Sophia Charlotte wrote that she would wish to persuade 
him to come to Koppenbriigge “ not to see but to be seen,” and added, 
“ we would willingly keep the money generally spent on rare animals 
for use on this occasion.” Peter accepted, but when he arrived and 
found the large company awaiting his appearance he was seized with a 
fit of shyness and attempted to escape the ordeal. After long persuasion 
he was at last induced to “face the music” and, having once overcome 
his constitutional nervousness, the entertainment proved a complete 
success. Mother and daughter, in spite of his obvious gaucherie, 
succeeded in making him feel quite at home and he kept the whole 
company at table a full four hours, talking with animation on a variety 
of subjects and proposing endless toasts so that, we are told, the time 
passed without an instant’s weariness. Writing afterwards, the 
Electress Sophia, describing their guest, observed “ He was very gay 
and very talkative and we established a great friendship with each 
other. He is a Prince at once very good and very méchant. If he had 
received a better education he would be an accomplished man, for he 
has many good qualities and an infinite amount of natural wit.” Peter’s 
shyness appears to have arisen from a nervous affection which led to 
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his making involuntary grimaces, which caused no little alarm to those 
who had not been warned of this peculiarity. Sophia Charlotte remarks 
of them, “ I imagined them worse than I found them and some are not 
in his power to correct.” Peter brought with him four dwarfs and 
from time to time pinched the ear of his favourite “dwarf while he twice 

“kissed the charming Sophia Dorothea, then ten years of age, and after- 
wards the ill-fated wife of George I. When dancing he mistook the 
whalebone of the ladies’ corsets for part of their physical anatomy and. 
remarked that German women.“:had devilish hard bones.” ‘Evidently 
he exercised a not too habitual restraint in the matter of liquor himself, 
but his hostesses observed that afterwards “ his retinue made ample 
amends.” ; - 

There followed the most important portion of his itinerary, his visits 
to Holland and England to master the arts of the shipwright, for which 
purpose he got himself engaged as a common workman for a period of 
four. months in the shipyard of a Dutchman at Amsterdam named 
Baas Gerrit Claes Pool, along with the other members of his embassy. 
Here he insisted on preserving his strict incognito, travelling under the 
name of Peter Mikhailof, and: when necessary flatly denying his real 
identity, rising at four o’clock in the morning and lighting his own fire 
and making his own breakfast. He took lessons at the same time in 

~ mathematics and navigation and never lost an opportunity of enquiring 
ject of interest. At one time the 


into and investigating some new obj 
skill of a dentist fascinated, him and he must needs practise his new- 
found talent on the members of his suite. At another he studied the 
art of engraving on copper, and would not be satisfied until he had 
qualified: as an engraver himself. At another time it was the per- 
formances at an anatomical theatre that took his fancy, and, on certain - 
members of his suite expressing their disgust, he insisted on their 
biting into the corpse which was in process of dissection. One day it 
was a sawmill that appealed to his inquiring mind, at another time a 
silk factory. His curiosity at the latter was so great that he narrowly 
escaped death through catching hold of the wheels of one of the 
machines while it was in motion. The windmills for which Holland is 
~ still famous constituted yet another subject for his insatiable curiosity. 
Peter’s incognito was waived aside for the benefit of William III, 
then staying in his native country, and the result was a cordial invita- 
tion to study shipbuilding in England and a consequent sojourn at 
‘Sayes Court, the residence of John Evelyn, the Diarist, at Deptford 
on the Thames. Here at the “ King’s Yard ” he resumed his lessons in 
navigation and acquired knowledge which he had failed to obtain from 
the more rudimentary and less scientific methods of the Dutch. , Here, 
too, he engaged many artificers for his engineering schemes in Russia 
and concluded an arrangement with the Marquess of Carmarthen for 
the importation of tobacco into Russia, smoking being a vice long. | 
looked at askance by. the ecclesiastics of that country which Peter 
nevertheless was determined to encourage. Lord Carmarthen was 
fearful of the Patriarch’s intervention, but Peter assured him that it 
was that worthy’s duty to look after the Faith and not after tariffs. 
Peter’s character, like that of many other autocrats, suffered from the 
evils inherent in the use of unrestricted power. He had few scruples 
and when he encountered opposition would cut the Gordian knot with 
little hesitation. The Streltsi were suppressed on his return to Russia. 
by what amounted to little less than a general massacre. This difficulty 
disposed of, he sét himself to reform Russian fashions in dress and their 
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custom of wearing long beards. The influence of the Church, then 
plunged in ignorance and the depths of superstition, was paramount in 
Russia at the time. Those who shaved their hair were threatened with 
ecclesiastical displeasure. Access to heaven, people were told, was to 
be denied to those who left their beards behind them. A Prince had 
been deprived of his office for this offence. Anyone who shaved, the 
Patriarch declared, did not look Jike a man, but like a dog or a tom cat. 
Peter made short work of such scruples. On his return from abroad his 
ministers and nobles took the opportunity to present themselves at his 
levée. Among the first to put in an appearance was Field-Marshal 
Shein. After allowing him to go through the customary form of 
salutation, Peter seized a pair of shears and proceeded then and there 
to cut off his beard. His later visitors were treated in a similar manner. 
Peter’s naval officers were then given a reception and the Court fool 
was told off to play the part of barber. Thenceforward all Russians, 
with the exception of the priests, had to fall into line. Failing this a 
heavy fine was exacted from the delinquent. The long and cumbrous 
garments at that period in use in Russia were soon treated in a similar 
manner, and Peter’s guests were not long in discovering the reception 
they would meet with if they appeared at his Court in the old orthodox 
attire. A ukase followed, warning all and sundry of what they must 
expect if they failed to adopt the approved European style of dress. 
Peter had returned from his travels more imbued than ever with 
Western ideas. 

His next step was to see that the traditions of the terem were swept 
away and that the sexes associated thenceforward on an equal footing. 
This had been the custom hitherto in the Slovoda or foreign quarter of 

‘Moscow constantly patronised by Peter, but nowhere else in Russia. 
The customs of the Slovoda were now to be extended to the whole of 
the country. The calendar, too, was to be altered and the year made to. 
commence on January Ist, as in other European countries, instead of 
on September Ist as had been the practice till now in Russia. It may 
well be imagined that these drastic changes led to no little outcry, but 
the change in the status of women was far from being unwelcome to the 
fair sex generally, and the removal on the veto on tobacco was appreci- 
ated by a large proportion of the population. The orthodox, however, 
were profoundly shocked at Peter’s innovations, and his easy-going ways 
and readiness to lower his dignity, as it was contended, by frequent 
association with the common people provoked outspoken and very 
widespread complaints. He was indeed by nature the most democratic 
of autocrats and would constantly insist on taking a back seat himself 
while one of his courtiers, Romadanovsky for preference, was made to 
assume the réle to which he was rightfully entitled. Nor would he 
accept for himself any high rank, either in the army or the navy, until 
he had earned it step by step. By this means he desired to inculcate 
the lesson that honours, in order to be deserved, must be earned by 
merit and not by favour. His son Alexis perished because of his 
championship of the old order of things which Peter was resolved 
should not, if he could help it, be reverted to after his death. 

Throughout his career Peter suffered from-sudden paroxysms of 
uncontrollable fury. These were doubtless part and parcel of that 
disorganised neurotic condition which showed itself in the strange 

imaces of which he was the periodical victim and which were due, it 
is said, to the panics with which he had been seized in the troublous 
days of his early childhood and youth. No one except his second wife, — 
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Catherine, seemed able to exercise any control over him on these 
_ occasions. She was indubitably possessed of a certain hypnotic power. — 
At such times Peter would suffer from agonising headaches.: He would 
pass, says his biographer, Waliszewski, alternately from a state of 
prostration to one of-fury not far removed from downright madness, 
-and everyone fled his presence. - Catherine would approach him fear- 
lessly, address him in a language of her own, half tender ‘and half 
commanding, and her very voice seemed to calm him. ‘Then she would 
take his head and caress it tenderly, passing her fingers through his 
hair. Soon he-grew drowsy and slept, leaning against her breast. For 
two or three hours she would sit motionless, waiting for the cure slumber 
always brought him. He would then wake cheerful and refreshed. 
Peter is of special interest to us to-day as the man who brought 
-Russia, reluctant as she was at the time, into the comity. of European 
nations. A large portion of the first half of his reign coincides with.the - 
war of the Spanish Succession. The war of the allies with France and 
Marlborough’s victories over Louis XIV synchronised with Peter’s war 
with Charles XII of Sweden, a war which commenced with the disaster 
to the Russian: arms at Narva but led later to the overthrow of Charles 
at the battle of Poltava in 1709. The war between Sweden and Russia, 
involving Poland, Saxony, Denmark and Prussia for part of the period 
of its continuance, persisted in a desultory manner long after the Peace 
of Utrecht had settled the dispute between Great Britain and France, 
and long, too, after the victory of Poltava had proved the hopelessness 
of Sweden’s position. en 
_-Consequent on this long protracted struggle, which led to the cession 
to Russia of the ‘Baltic coastland, amid the marshes some miles inland’ 
from the. mouth of the Neva, Peter projected his new capital of St. ` 
- Petersburg. The site had apparently little to recommend it except that 
it afforded access to the Baltic and served as a link between Russia and . 
Western Europe. It was inaccessible to Moscow and the centres of 
Russian industry: It was, moreover, dangerously exposed to attack 
from the sea. Moscow, on the other hand, was the citadel of orthodoxy. 
and of the reaction against Peter’s modernising proclivities. _For two 
hundred years its rival was destined to remain the capital of the 
Romanoff Tsars until, after the cession of the territories which served 
‘as its bulwark at the Treaty of Brest Litovsk, Moscow regained its 
former position of supremacy. Ruthless and cruel as Peter undoubtedly: 
was, this strange prodigy of a monarch pointed out to ‘his subjects a 
better way. His saying that “ to accept money and then not to give 
service was a shameful act ” was a rule of conduct which he held up 
before himself as a guide to his own actions no less than a text for his 
ministers’ edification throughout his tireless and storm-swept career. 
Bs - = RALPH ‘SHIRLEY. 
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HERE are few situations more disconcerting than inability to 

| answer an elementary question on one’s own subject, and almost 
every naturalist occasionally finds himself in this predicament 

—if he has the courage to adimit it. The simplicity of the inquiry is no 
guarantee that the response will be as easy. Indeed, the reverse is 
’ rather the case. I remember when a keen observer of bird life in many 
- lands failed to identify a blackbird’s nest. So common an object had 
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not been considered worthy of close attention. Upon another- occasion, 
four naturalists in council were obliged to consult an encyclopedia to 
discover whether squirrels entered the world sightless or open-lidded:- 
` The roosting and general nocturnal habits of birds provide frequent 
pitfalls. It is not always easy to pronounce offhand whether a certain 
species roosts upon a perch or the ground, or whether, indeed, it 
“i roosts ” at all. For birds that feed both by night and day, there is no 
habitual seeking of a resting-place at any prescribed time. Sleep is 
merely spasmodic, subject to various influences, and many birds, like 
graminivorous beasts, appear to be independent of it. By a rough 
general ruling, it will be found that all habitual perchers roost upon 
-branches ; habitual runners upon the ground, or, in the case of web- 
footed species, on water, usually among reeds or sedges. To the active 
pedestrian rule certain game birds constitute exceptions, but since their 
habits in this respect vary according to locality, the genuinely wild 
pheasant, for example, often roosting among rushes, the basic principle 
still applies, the ground habit in all probability being the strictly 
natural. : J 

General procedure by no means disposes of the question, however. 
Birds are as particular where they roost as people where they live, and, 
distance being no object, they are not restricted to the area in which 
they procure their livelihood. True, the few species that subsist around 
gardens and homesteads mainly avail themselves of local accommoda- 
tion, but by far the greater number resort to communal dormitories, 
and, apart from the mating and nesting periods, comparatively. few 
roost singly or even in pairs. Rapacious birds which, conventionally, 
should provide exceptions to this tendency also’follow the fashion, and 
may be found roosting in close proximity to the very species upon which 
they freely prey during the daylight hours, sundown automatically 
proclaiming a tacit truce in the feathered world. Incidentally, I have 
yet to see a bird attacked by any winged marauder in the failing light 
—an interesting natural provision which is apt to be overlooked. 

At this stage it is, perhaps, advisable to define the expression ‘‘ com- 
munal dormitory or roosting-place,” since it might be applied to every 
wood or shrubbery where birds find lodging—at least by anyone who 
has not closely studied the subject. Admittedly, in all wooded country 
there are numerous places where local birds roost. Almost invariably, 
however, within an area of perhaps fifty square miles there will be found 
one main centre which, in human life, could only be compared with a 
great public camp or barracks, at the disposal of the entire feathered 
community used freely by innumerable residents, and, as a matter of 
course, serving to accommodate any migrant flocks passing through or 
billeted upon the neighbourhood. What sense directs these visitors to 
their appointed quarters is one of the many interesting questions con- 
nected with this, one of the most curious institutions in the avian world. 

The original.adoption of these places was doubtless a gradual process, 
but even so, there is seldom the slightest indication that any factor 
apart from chance prompted the choice of one locality rather than 
another. Standards of desirability may indeed be recognised by the 
birds, but are not determinable from any human viewpoint. Neither 
dense cover nor shelter is appreciated to an extent that might be ex- 
pected, while freedom from molestation does not seem to be a particular 
advantage. Gregarious birds can neither be driven from favourite 
quarters nor induced to adopt others that appear equally suitable, and 
indeed, as in most instances of mass preference, it seems to be a matter 
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of fashion or convention rather than of selection upon merit: One 
fairly comprehensive general rule may be laid down, however. Large - 
birds seldom roost in isolated trees or hedgerows. Little birds—from. 
lackbirds and thrushes downwards, by way of-definition—rarely roost 
many feet above ground, and always in evergreens. One never sees a 
small bird on its night perch, unless one searches dense shrubs such as 
gorse or holly bushes, with the aid of a strong torch—a trick sometimes 
‘employed by boys armed with catapults. Fortunately, the tiny sleeper 
is not easily detected, as it snuggles close against the trunk or amongst 
the thickest greenery, and, with head tucked under wing, is scarcely 
distinguishable from a brown leaf. Very different, however, are birds 
such as woodpigeons or pheasants, which seem to desire no other 
shelter than the darkness, roosting not only in bare trees, but often far 
out upon a branch, as though wind-rocked for choice. Since beginning 
this article a striking example of a bird’s ability to maintain a precarious 
: perch was given by a tame robin which alighted on the rim of a news- 
paper actually being read, and remained there for a considerable time 
without apparent difficulty. 

Returning to the more general topic of roosting habits, in this. respect, 
as in so many others, the most interesting birds are usually the com- 
-‘monest, and therefore the least studied. One is so accustomed, for 
example, to regard the annual breeding-place of rooks as their settled 
home, and to see them sitting around their nests at any time throughout 
the year, that few people trouble to wonder where they spend the winter 
nights, or even realise their absence after dark. The regularity of rook 
procedure is partly responsible for this. Early risers, they return almost. 
‘with dawn to the rookery, as though to discuss the day’s programme, 
and when this has been carried out, quite as punctiliously reassemble 
at headquarters where-they remain for a while, like foraging companies 
reporting experiences. The clamour gradually subsides, however, and 
the last half-hour being comparatively quiet, their unostentatious with- 
drawal at sundown attracts no notice. Even so, in retrospect ıt seems ` 
an incredible admission that much of my own early life was passed 
with a rookery in the very garden before any question of the birds’ 
nocturnal habits as much as occurred to me. In self-vindication it may 
be added, however; that enlightenment, when at last sought, was not 
forthcoming. Nobody had the slightest idea where the rooks roosted, 
nor had bestowed a thought upon so unimportant a point. With 
regard to woodpigeons which could be shot for sport or-market, or 
starlings regarded as a nuisance, information abounded, but the private 
movements of rooks about which nobody had direct occasion to bother 
seemed as obscure as the winter retreat of house-flies. Actually, I left 

that part of the country with the question still unsolved. 

A rook-roost may be anywhere within a ten-mile radius of their 
. diurnal haunts, and for some unaccountable reason seldom attracts 
much notice. It is not so spectacular an affair as that of starlings, the 
- birds being less numerous, the aréa less concentrated, and the choice 
often falls upon some remote wooded area seldom discovered by the 
modern ornithologist upon account of its inaccessibility according to 
. modern standards. Since these night resorts are often as old as the 
rookeries which provide the personnel, they arouse no more interest 
among local country people than the presence of a wild plant to which 
they have always been accustomed, and very little is said about themy 
in consequence.. More often than not they form part of the communal 
roosting-places of the area, but this does not necessarily follow. 
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It was by mere accident that I recently discovered such a place in a 
quiet wooded valley with the general topography of which I was per- 
fectly familiar, without having had any special occasion to study its 
fauna minutely. A chance remark by a farmer that it was a ‘ ‘ master 
Toosting-place for pigeons and all birds else ” led to closer investigation, 
an afternoon visit serving to establish that the comprehensive state- 
ment was scarcely exaggerated. A spot more solitary could hardly be 
found in an over-populated country. A veritable backwater of rural life, 
it lies remote even from second-grade roads, the long uninhabited 
derelict homesteads from which the surrounding moory fields may once 
have been cultivated being approached only by rough cart-tracks, 
now impassable. 

The woodland constitutes a veritable jungle, and in the silence of a 
windless December afternoon an atmosphere of utter emptiness per- 
vaded the valley. None the less, ancient oak and beech-woods, birch; 
alder and holly scrub, all bore signs of nocturnal occupation, the extent 
of which was scarcely suspected, however, until in the premature dusk 
of the short winter day one became suddenly aware that the entire 
character of the place had changed. Summoned by Nature’s curfew to 
which every wild sense is attuned, the feathered life of the countryside 
was returning to the general dormitory. Out of absolute silence there 
had arisen a babel of bird voices, as incoming flocks of every description 
took possession of their special quarters, like a vast army reassembling 
in camp after a field-day. In the evergreens and dense thickets black- 
birds, song-thrushes and multitudinous finches held conclave, while 
chattering jays and magpies in astonishing numbers thronged the alder 
tangles into the gloom of which they eventually disappeared, as only 
jays and magpies can, each bird becoming part of its own selected 
perch. Meanwhile, from every direction came the sound of wings in 
rapid rhythm, to be followed by a wild, free tumult of fluttering, as the 
alighting woodpigeons dispersed themselves over every branch which 
offered suitable accommodation, each bird taking its place without any 
hint of confusion or even competition. 

High overhead buzzards circled, their wailing cries and the creaking 
swish of their long pinions becoming louder as each descending spiral 
approached the tree-tops. They, too, had quarters reserved, and their 
arrival caused no disturbance among the pigeons which during daylight ` 
would have dispersed long before the big hawks appeared above them. 
Then, singly or in pairs, came the grim carrion crows—curious birds at - 
a roost, being peculiarly tenacious and resentful of an alien presence. 
They at any rate are granted a respectful berth by all subsequent 
arrivals, but when unmolested they occupy their lodgings quietly, and 
in this particular case the absorbing capacity of the woods seemed 
unlimited. 

All the while streams of little birds that could not be identified 
drifted in, flitting between the tree trunks like leaves, and disappearing 
almost as imperceptibly in the darkening thickets. There were also 
lone figures amongst the crowd. A heron, intent upon business of his 
‘own, passed low over the trees, sounding his harsh call as though to 
assert right of passage. A sparrowhawk, impetuous even when coming 
in to roost, flashed across a glade and pitched in a Scotch fir with a 
crisp clap of his wings like a closing spring. And solitary too, but far 
more noisy, was the retirement of more than one old cock pheasant— 
often a recluse in early winter. His manner of going to roost is always 
the same. He approaches his chosen tree from the ground and with a 
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caution in quaint contrast with his usual heedless progress over the 
woodland floor. He surveys his perch carefully from below, takes a long 
look ‘round, then suddenly bursting up as if propelled, alights with a 
prodigious fluttering and a self-satisfied chuckle which on a fine night 


soars into a resounding crow, so proclaiming his whereabouts as effec- 


‘tually as he had striven to conceal them.a few moments before. It 


should be remarked as distinctly curious that while both pheasants and 
woodpigeons evince complete indifference to cover when selecting their 
perches, each bird is fully alive to the strategic advantages which an. 
opaque screen provides. When precariously balanced on a bare branch, 
it clatters into flight at the first suggestive snap of a twig or hint of 
movement below. In remarkable contrast, if ensconced in deep ever- 
green such as spruce or ivy, the percher is as reluctant to take wing 
as he.is ready to do so when exposed to view, and even-displays an. 
astonishing contempt for sticks or clods pitched into the treë to dislodge 
him. A pheasant, even if really wild, is more tenacious in ‘this respect 


-tHan almost any. other bird, since he lacks confidence in flight—a 


circumstance proved by his reluctance ‘to take wing at any time. 
Upon this particular occasion, however, the eccentricities of indi- 
viduals were lost in the crowd, even as the beauty of a single tree fails 
to catch the eye in a wood. It was a collective, swift-motion picture, 
and by no means necessarily confined to homing birds. High overhead, 
along the invisible highways, the non-stop convoys were continually 


passing, for even as each centre of human activity is served by transport 


routes, so.a great roost must lie within the lines of flight observed by alk 
birds.in their comings and goings. Along the valley’s course swept the 
wild ducks with strong, regular wing-beats. More steadily, but close- - 
packed and rhythmical, passed flights of lapwings, while, invisible-under 
the first stars, golden plover from the high moorlands whistled an 


accompaniment to their swift rush across the steely green of a winter 


_.Skyscape. 


Then, by way of a grand finale, with the first mewing of the tawny: 
owls, came the rooks in long leisurely trains, drifting into the -bigger 
trees which, as one then realised for the first time, had been left vacant 
like stalls in an otherwise well-filled theatre reserved for the principal 
patrons. They flowed in interminably, taking their places without the 
boisterous tumult of the woodpigeons but far more vociferously, filling 
the twilight with sound and commotion, the weird effect of which 
gradually subsided as total darkness gathered over wood and brake. 

The rooks, indeed, are the main proprietors. With their arrival the 
curtain falls upon the display, and even the local farmers who visit the 
place occasionally to shoot pigeons accept dismissal when, as the local 
phrase goes, “ they start squawking.” Not only does their mere presence 
indicate a full house to subsequent arrivals, but any disturbance such: 
as shooting immediately arouses so uproarious a protest amongst the 
black democracy that every pigeon within hearing takes the hint and 
shuns the locality like a hornet’s nest. When this stage is reached the 
men with the guns register the not illogical decision that they, too, had 
“as well go home.” vO 

Even when the closure has been applied, however, when the last 
raucous voice is hushed and the latest laggard has assimilated himself 
with his dark perch, the sleeping woods do not regain the quality of 
emptiness. Upon the contrary, they rather resemble a crowded house: 
wrapped in the silence of sleep where complete stillness reigns in an 
atmosphere none the less charged with presence. Here and there, 
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indeed, there may be an occasional slight commotion as a bird adjusts 

its position, but the consciousness of the feathered multitude assembled 

all around is not produced by the active senses. In fancy rather than in . 
-Teality ‘‘ the wide hum of that wild host ” still “ rustles like leaves ”’ 

long after all movement has ceased, all cries are hushed. ‘Indeed, the 

point at which imagination assumes control of the senses is as elusive 

in yild life study as in other branches of human activity. 

DOUGLAS GORDON. 


PARAD OX IN RELIGIOUS 
a THOUGHT. 


ARADOX is defined in the Oxford Dictionary as “ a seemingly 
pes though perhaps well-founded statement.” The apparent 
absurdity is the explosive material which will clear the ground for 
more secure foundation, and its use is designed to dislodge us effectively 
from the old tottering buildings which our complacent thoughts have 
too long occupied. The lovers.of paradox are not as a rule sceptics pure 
and simple ; they have always the hope that when the foundations of 
the customary have been rudely shaken, a more secure basis may be 
discovered for the novel truth for which paradox provides a preparation. 
-  “ Paradoxicality”’—or the inclination towards paradox—acts like 
an earthquake, which a very dignified High Court Judge in India once 
described as “ a great leveller,” on an occasion when he and his punkah- 
puller had been suddenly ejected from their positions of mutual distance, 
and found themselves in close proximity on the street. The indulgence 
of an inclination towards the startling introduces one to strange com- 
panions. A modern theologian like Dr. Barth, e.g., finds himself in 
close proximity to the sceptically-minded Hume, although it must be 
confessed that they do not long remain in one another’s company. | 
In recent religious thought, a disposition favourable to paradox has 
been associated specially closely with Barth and his followers, and the 
consequences of this tendency are sometimes of doubtful value. In the 
first edition of his Doctrine of the Word of God Barth uses the metaphor 
` of a rope by which he thought to raise himself to a higher level, but 
which he found to be attached ‘only to a clanging bell. He may later 
have abandoned the metaphor, but the mood which it suggests has been 
persistent in his thought and writing. To startle people out of philoso- 
_phical or religious complacency seems to be almost a part of his pro- 
phetic vocation. Yet in this predilection for paradox Barth simply 
carries to an extreme what is, after all, a very common practice. There 
is hardly a writer of repute on philosophical and theological topics who 
does not make use of this device when his argument is working up to a 
climax, especially if he is rather comfortingly conscious that his thought 
may have a certain claim to novelty. 

To what extent is this use of paradox, this counter-positing of 
contradictions justifiable and advisable? The answer will depend on 
our ability to make a proper distinction between different kinds of 
paradox, and upon our subjective attitude towards them even after we 
have made the distinction. Barth does not always seem able to make a 
very clear distinction, and his attitude varies considerably. Sometimes 
he cherishes a mood of deepest and humblest reverence, and paradox 
is for him symbolic of speechlessness before a holy mystery, the abase- 
ment which is the accompaniment of the overwhelming glory of a 
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heavenly vision. Sometimes—at the opposite extreme—he exhibits an 
almost puckish delight in paradox for its own sake ; and then, again, 
his attitude deepens into a recognition of the usefulness of paradox for 
stating the truth in the most arresting way. Sometimes also the very 
“use of paradox becomes part of his theological argument and affords,a 
negative proof of human incapacity, illustrating the futility of our self- 
confident speculations about religious realitiés of which revelation alone 
can give us awareness. But whatever may be his attitude in any 
particular case, Barth is on the whole exuberantly ready to state 
contradictions in a paradoxical way, and leave us with them. 

For some such contradictions there is abundant justification, as when, 
e.g., Barth speaks of God as both concealed and revealed, or Alfred . 
Noyes, in his book upon The Unknown God, speaks of the principle of 
` the Atonement as the contradiction that in this Divine Act, “ the 
Sender and the Sent, the Priest and the Victim, are one.”- But, in 
general, Barth is inclined to rush to a paradox as to a house of refuge, 
and he elevates the use of it almost to the rank of a principle. In his 
Credo he says, “ Dogmatics has here, as in other places, to be logically 
inconsequent. It must not at this point carry the Creation thought right 
to the end of the line. It must rather explain these possibilities as being 
such that we have most definitely to reckon with their reality, but are 
` unable better to describe their real nature and character than by for- 

bearing to ask for their raison d’être.” And in much the same spirit he ` 

concludes his discussion of another topic thus, “ The better course is 
` just to leave this doctrine uncriticised ” (pp. 36 and 72). 

Such an attitude is likely to have widely diffused consequences, and 

- these are seen both in Barth’s own writings and in the writings of those - 
whom he has-most obviously influenced. Mr. D.: R. Davies, whose 

thinking is strongly Barthian, says in a recent article: “ The human 
mind is aware that Christianity is a phenomenon that baffles it. The 
net result of merely intellectual reflection on Christ is a formulate 4 
problem in such a way as to be incapable of solution. . . It is funda- 
mentally a challenge to the will and heart of man.’ 

Now, no one will dispute the suggestion that mere scholastic disputa- 
tiousness is dangerous, that intellectual reflection by itself is unable to 
penetrate to the depths of the mystery of Christianity, which,.as a - 
world attitude, is a challenge to the whole personality of man and not 
to his‘mind alone. Indeed it might be possible to agree with Professor 
De Burgh that “ it seems to be a paradox of the intellect that it cannot 
rest satisfied with what satisfies the intellect alone”’ (De Burgh, From 
“Morality to Religion, p. 106). 

‘But if we state the alternatives of intellectualism and its opposite 
too exclusively and abruptly, we are apt to find that we are merely 
reproducing a somewhat dangerous medieval attitude, which contained 
within itself the echo of Tertullian’s grim question, ‘‘ What has Athens 
to do with Jerusalem, the Academy with the Church?,” and which, 
forbidden to discuss the fundamentals of the faith, allowed the exercise 
of the intellect to degenerate into mere disputatiousness. The alterna= - 
tives are not mutually exclusive. Because Christianity is more than a 
problem for the mind, it does not follow that it is less than a problem 
for the mind, that it furnishes no problem at all upon which the mind 
may exercise itself, or that if we do try to state a religious problem in 
intellectual fashion, we must forthwith leave it buried under contra- 
dictions and paradoxes, and doubtfully comfort ourselves with the 
despairing admission that these contradictions are “incapable of - 
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solution.” They may be or they may not, but we have no right to 
assume the negative position at the outsét,-or to exploit an attitude of 
genuine reverence into obscurantism. -This would be to elevate paradox 
to the level of a solution rather than of a mere instrument. f 

“ What is revealed,” says Professor De Burgh, “ must never be held 
to be intrinsically irrational. To ignore the claim of reason means for 
any religion a sure and speedy death ” (op. cit., p. 32). Christianity is 
indeed much more than a problem for the mind, but it still remains 
capable of exercising the activity of the intellect. The problem was 
raised by the activity of the mind confronting facts of experience, and 
it cannot suddenly cease to be relevant within the intellectual sphere. 
Otherwise, for what purpose have ‘we got our intellectual capacities ? 
Has God given them to us only that we may be brought to utter shame 
on respect of their use? Because we are more than intellect, it does not 
follow that it is morally and religiously meritorious to despise the 
intellect. In order that we may avoid the sin of individual intellectual 
pride and self-sufficiency it is not necessary that we should become 
collectively contemptuous of intellectual effort, excusing our contempt 
on the ground that it applies to our own efforts as well as to those of 
other people and is therefore redeemed by the infused grace of humility. 
- We should not take up an attitude which is all ‘too cordial in its 
welcome of paradox, simply at the bidding of a theological system which 
depreciates all the capacities of man. It is rather necessary that we 
should be discriminating in our use of paradoxes and for this reason 
it is advisable to consider them from a more objective point of view and 
not merely in respect of our subjective, emotional or dogmatic, pre- 
dispositions towards them. - i 

There are paradoxes and paradoxes. The most important and funda- 
mental are those which are associated with our sense of the transcend- 
ence of God. Can we look upon the face of God and live—mentally ? 
Who are we that we should expect anything but confusion when we 
attempt to contemplate the overwhelming Divine Reality? The 
danger, however, in connection with these deepest paradoxes is that, 
just because of our most fitting mood of reverential awe, we view them 
emotionally rather than intelligently. We are so overwhelmed by the 
transcendent glory of the Divine vision that we regard any mental 
effort on our part as almost sacrilegious. We fall upon our faces— 
inevitably if we are truly worshipful—but we remain prone for too long 
a time, and are not ready enough to listen to the voice which cries, 
“ Son of Man, stand upon thy feet.” So, when hesitatingly we begin to 
use our minds again—as we must use them sooner rather than later— 
the persistence of our emotional stress makes us over-willing to accept 
every paradox or contradiction which arises in our attempts to compre- 
hend the Divine Object of our worship, and to treat it as if it were a 
sign that we cannot proceed further in a search for a solution. Thus our 
Teligious reverence leads us—or, rather, misleads us—to put a premium 
on credulity. As Gore puts it, we “ make avirtue of mental blindness as 
if the refusal to investigate were in any way connected with reverence 
or faith ” (Incarnation, p- 182). Security from this danger can come 
only through discrimination. It is only some paradoxes which are 
ultimate in the sense that we cannot see any way by which human 
capacity can get beyond them. But there are others which are more of 
the nature of opportunities, inviting us to go further. It is, of course, a 
question whether the idea of ultimate paradoxes is not simply a limiting 
notion and whether we do not go beyond our human powers in using 
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‘it positively and dogmatically as a principle constitutive of a distinct 


class. That is a matter on which something further will have to be said. 
But in the meantime it is surely permissible to make at, least this cau- 
tionary distinction, viz. that paradoxes are of different- grades of 
severity, and that it is our duty to recognise this grading, and not, 
through refusing all discrimination, to bemuse ourselves and other 
people with a multitude of paradoxes which a little expenditure of 
mental energy might enable us to solve. To have recourse to paradox 
on every possible occasion is a dangerous occupation, especially when 
it has become a fashion. Professor Nygren says that in these days 
“ there is coming to be a regular cult of the paradoxical and the irra- 
tional, as though irrationality and lack of clearness were a hall-mark of 
Christian truth ” (Eros and Agape, p. 162). ` 

Now, although in general he is inclined to startle people out of any 
fashionable complacency, Barth seems in this matter to have fallen a . 
victim to the spirit of the age, with its dislike of the older harmonies 
and its love of dissonance—the jazz-spirit, one might call it. A disregard . 


‘of orderliness is evidenced when in any argument too many minor 


paradoxes are left unresolved, and—what is worse—there is also 
indicated a certain mental lethargy, a refusal of a challenge to further 
effort, a giving way to that intellectual indolence which’ has been. 
described as a “ capital spiritual sin ’’ (Taylor, Faith of a Moralist, IL, 
374). Barth himself could never be accused of mental indolence, but it 
is possible that this attitude of his may. be.d temptation to lesser souls. 
And it must be confessed that one.gets slightly weary of this constant 
bombardment with the missiles of paradox to which we are subjected 
in connection with Barthian theological reasoning, especially when all 
protests are silenced by the suggestion—-made by Barth’s devoted - 
followers rather than by Barth himself—that our ‘criticisms are due to 
our unregenerate type of mind and our alinost wilful misunderstanding 
of Barth’s’ position and purpose. Defence of paradox by a claim to 
esoteric knowledge is common, and when it.indulges overmuch in this 
tendency Christian thinking is-really showing an affinity (surprising in 
theologians of the type of Barth and his followers) with non-Christian 
thought. Some years ago the present writer was interested in examin- 
ing the doctrines of Indian theosophy, and the recollection is still vivid 
of-how frequently theosophists attempted to say two contradictory 


things at one and the same time, and with almost equal frequency 


defended their extravagant use of paradox by the suggestion that if 
only their critics could appreciate the true inwardness of the-theoso- 


_ phical position, all would be well.. ` - ; 


` 


4 


But, leaving aside any sophisticated defence on the ground.of esoteric 
knowledge, we must still press home the distinction amongst paradoxes, 
admitted to. be such either humbly or triumphantly, between those 
which are conceivably ultimate and those which are heuristic. Barth, 
we urge, does not make this distinction with sufficient clearness, and is 


too ready to leave in their paradoxical form problems which human 


reason—if it had not been already unduly depreciated—might be. 
trusted sooner or. later to solve. He does not realise. that many 
paradoxes are purely provisional in their character, and not final 
failures of the human intellect. As Professor Whitehead says, “ a clash 
of doctrines is not a disaster—it is an opportunity. . . . In formal logic - 
contradiction is a defeat, in the evolution of real. knowledge it is the 


. first step in progress towards a victory ” (216). ` 


Barth confuses the first step towards victory‘with the later steps, 


= 
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and even with victory itself. He illegitimately anticipates the attitude 
which might be appropriate to ultimate paradoxes, and applies it. tò 
' heuristic paradoxes. His weapon of offence becomes a fortress of 
defence. He finds that he cannot go further, and, for his way of think- 
ing, the victory is won just because he cannot go further. He is ham- 
pered by his general doctrine of the incapacity of human nature and so 
is ready to accept as a victory that which is really a defeat of human 
reason. He accepts paradoxes as final without sufficient evidence of 
their irremovable character ; in fact it would be inconsistent with his 
total theological position if reason were capable of going further in 
respect of many of the problems which are central for his contemplation. 
It is noteworthy that in this distrust of human reason Barth finds 
himself in unexpected, and, from his point of view, not quite respectable 
company. Save in respect of the strain of cynicism in the eighteenth- 
century philosopher, there is little difference between his position and 
that of Hume, who says on one occasion, “ To be a philosophical Sceptic 
is, in a man of letters, a first and most éssential step towards being a 
sound believing Christian.” Hume, of course, might have been equally 
surprised to find himself in company with Barth. There is also a remark- 
able similarity between Barth and the ninth-century Indian philosopher, 
Sarkara, in the latter’s constant emphasis upon the impossibility of 
any transition from ordinary knowledge to the knowledge of God, and 
in his fondness for massing contradictions as a method by which we may ° 
reach some dim apprehension of the Divine. He describes one of his 
interpretative principles as both being and non-being, both something 
and nothing, and tells us that to understand it without contradiction. 
is as impossible.as the attempt of a man “ who should rush to see dark- 
ness by means of a far-shining torch.” N 
There are, however, as has been already admitted, paradoxes which 
come near to being ultimate, and, if we would be fair to Barth’s treat- 
ment. of difficult. problems, we must consider his-attitude to these, 
recognising that it is in his explication of what is involved in the appre- 
hension of the overwhelming transcendence of God that he has made his 
greatest contribution to theology. Such paradoxes, if not gloried in, 
but used humbly, serve to indicate that there are depths in the Divine 
Reality which we cannot sound. There are mysteries in the presence of 
which we must acknowledge that our words and categories of thought 
are altogether inadequate. We are unable, e.g., as Barth has frequently 
pointed out, to combine in a philosophically satisfying conception our 
unreserved recognition of the overwhelming power of God and our 
equally firm conviction of the freedom of man. Heaven and earth are- 
contradictions and yet they come together in our experience. The 
Incarnation is a fact and yet an “ impossibility.” And there is an 
inescapable paradox in the simple consideration, as St. Augustine 
reminds us, that ‘‘ we once were nothing, but we are something.” The 
saying is indeéd true that “ we must all be agnostics if only we put our 
agnosticism in the right place.” But in his treatment of seemingly 
inevitable contradictions Barth goes far beyond agnosticism. He very . 
rightly cautions us against thinking prematurely that we have reached 
a solution of difficult questions, but he appears to think that there is 
little difference between this cautionary attitude and the dogmatic 
assertion, to which he is more frequently inclined, that a solution is im- 
possible. But there is all the difference in the world between the two 
positions, and the latter seems to us to be just a glaring illustration of 
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that sin of human self-sufficiency against which Barth is so often warn- 
ing us. Who are we, the children of a day, that we should take upon. 
ourselves to fix positively the upper limits of human capacity ? We can 
do it only from the near side and not from the “ yonder ”” side. We can 
speak of “ not yet,” but not of “ never.” “ It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be”: God alone can positively pronounce upon human 
limitations. A paradox partakes of the nature, in Kantian language, of 
a regulative and not of a constitutive principle: If it is not to fail us 
just as we are using it, it must always be “ open ” on the “ yonder ” side. 
It is presumptuous on our part to decide that paradoxes are closed, as 
if they partook of the ultimate character of Reality itself. They are not 
an ultimatum to us but-a challenge, and it means a non-acceptance of 
this challenge if we rest in them in an absolute sense, however distant 
may be the goal of our searching, and however difficult, almost to the 
verge of impossibility, it may be for us to reach that goal under the 
conditions of our mortal life. The primal sin of the garden of Eden, the 
equating of ourselves with God, against which sin Barth so constantly 
and rightly issues a warning, is to think that we have already attained. 
‘To continue the struggle is not a sin, but a human privilege, a human 
responsibility. If human reason is to be faithful to the vocation which _ 
its possession implies, it must always be forward-looking. The discovery 
of a solution of fundamental problems is always something not yet 
“attained, but we are not at liberty to be dogmatically prophetic and 
‘transform the “ not-yet ” into the “ never.” 

And may it not with all reverence be suggested that an encourage- 
ment to this attitude comes to us from the “ yonder ” side? We who 
ihold the Christian faith believe that Christ; in His Incarnation and in 
His Death, is the solution of the ultimate paradox of human life. If we 
consider the most tragic paradox of all history, the cry of dereliction 
upon the Cross: “ My God, My God, why ‘hast Thou forsaken Me ! ” 
—is there not: here a Divine experience which can afford guidance to 
human searching and struggling after certainty! In this poignant - 
twofold expression at once of confidence in God and of a feeling of utter, 
forsakenness, it is surely significant that just at the point where the 
human experience of Christ was gathering itself to a climax and the 
divinity which had been “ concealed” and yet “ revealed ” in His 
earthly life was breaking through the limitations which for our salvation 
He had imposed tpon Himself, He should give utterance to this sacri- 
ficial and sacramental contradiction in the form of a question. It is as 
if the Divine-human Being, at the culmination of His human experience, 

- at the moment of re-entering upon the unlimited Divine life, on the 
threshold of the glory of the Resurrection, were straining forward in 
spirit, searchingly yet confidently, towards that fuller illumination 
which would dispel the contradiction and solve the problem. It was as 
if the Christ, completing His human experience, were already mindful 
of the promise, assigned to Him in the Gospel of St. John, that He would 
not leave His brethren comfortless, and were bequeathing to them the 

“assurance that even the most fundamental contradiction in human ex- 

perience—the contradiction at the moment of death of utter despair 

and utter confidence—should not be regarded as absolutely final but as 

trembling on the borderline of the lighted country in which all darkness 
shall have fled away. 
: W. S. URQUHART. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE AS BELLIGERENT ? 


IALLIA in tres partes divisa est.’ Cesar’s three divisions are repro- 
duced in other forms, now potentially to be mobilised, actively or 
passively, for the second phase of the French part in the present 
war. During the past month the State Department at Washington has: 
taken a diplomatic initiative which seems likely to resolve, for better 
for worse, the triangular riddle constituted by Occupied France, directly 
governed by the German conqueror; Unoccupied France, governed, 
whether effectively or not, by Marshal Pétain’s Government in Vichy ; 
and Free France, governed by General de Gaulle in London. Since 
France was split into her three parts after the surrender of 1940, events 
have moved slowly towards a clarification of the manner in which they 
were fated severally to function as contributory factors in the war’s 
outcome. Now at last one fact emerges. The Governments of the 
United States and of Britain have decided that Vichy-France as well 
as Paris-France are henceforth to be regarded without qualification as: 
enemy Powers, so far at any rate as their Governments are concerned,, 
and that General de Gaulle’s Government is to be regarded as the 
future legitimate Government of France, in the event of Anglo-Saxon 
victory. That decision has not yet taken-formal shape. As these lines. 
‘are written the diplomatic break between Washington and Vichy has. 
` not taken place. What is taking place is a subtle manceuvring, to the: 
end that relations shall be formally broken off by Vichy, not by Wash- 
ington. For what is at stake, or what is assumed to be at stake, is the 
future attitude of the mass of the French people. 

If the break were forced and announced from Washington, the danger 
(according to the official calculation of Washington and London) would 
be that the people of Unoccupied France might regard themselves, 
albeit regretfully, as the victims of a second aggression, this time by 
their-former Allies, and that their allegiance would thereby be secured: 
(instead of lost, as the Allies interid) by Vichy. It is the hope and 
apparently the expectation of Washington and London that events 
will force Vichy into taking the responsibility for the rupture, and that 
the mass of the French people, occupied and unoccupied alike, can then: 
be informed of the reasons why they should resist, passively if not 

- actively, the German authorities in Paris and the “‘ quisling ” authori- 
ties in Vichy. When on March ist the United States Government: 
recognised General de Gaulle’s authority over the French islands in the: 

‘Pacific, adding that the United States would collaborate with the Free: 
French, and with no other French authority, in defending those pos- 
sessions, and when on March 3rd the R.A.F. bombed the Renault works. 
in Paris, the ritual expression was given to the now decided attitude of ` 
the Allied Governments to those who wielded power in France, north. 
or south. Both events had been preceded (February 27th) by a com- 
bined land-sea-and-air attack on Bruneval in Northern France, where: 
a German radiolocation station was destroyed: an attack thereupom 
described in British broadcasts to Germany as an indication that under 
the reconstructed Government Britain was about to launch a generak 
offensive on Germany’s Continental strongholds. 

The reaction in German official propaganda was lacking in its usual | 
clarity of direction. It happens that on March 2nd Axis wireless propa- ` 
ganda launched a violent campaign against the Vichy Government om 
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the ground that the Riom trials were a fraud: that those who con- 
ducted the trials were deliberately avoiding the question of French 
guilt for the war, and were limiting their scope to the question of 
responsibility for the defeat. The deduction was drawn that Vichy was 
still unwilling to go the whole length in collaboration with Germany, and 
was likewise unwilling to face what was alleged to be the overwhelming 
- desire of the French people, and of “ the whole world,” for a verdict 


against the war culprits. Suddenly the tone changed. The R.A.F. raid ` 


on Paris, featured in the German wireless statements as a typical 
example of what British hypocrisy, atrocity and brutality was capable 
of doing in league with such a monster as de Gaulle, was interpreted as 
a pressing inducement to the French péople to revise their former ideas 
about their sometime ally. The propaganda went further by expressing 
satisfaction over the reaction promptly shown, or alleged to be shown, 
by the French -people, including the people of Vichy-France. ` On, the ` 
British and American side, however, it was believed in official quarters 
that both Hitler and Darlan were deeply concerned over this evidence. 
of a British dropping of the mask about France, because in their hearts 
they knew that the French people welcomed it. It was claimed in. 
London and in Washington, on cumulative evidence, that Pétain no 
Jonger held the confidence or respect of more than 30 per cent. of the 
people of Unoccupied France ; that the people of Occupied France, as 
a result of their experience of German overlordship, were more pro- 
. . British and more anti-German than ever; and that under American - 
diplomatic and British bombing pressure, an issue would be created 
between those people and their masters, whether Hitler or Darlan. 
Darlan in that argument was regarded as the true power in Vichy.” 
Both Hitler and Darlan (so ran the argument on which British and. 
American policy was now clearly based) were afraid of that issue. If 
the revolt of the French people expressed itself in open action—an 
‘admittedly unlikely contingency, because tanks and bombers cannot be 
secretly Hioarded, as could rifles in the old days—Hitler could hardly 
spare the-men, tanks or bombers that would be needed even for a quick 
suppression of the revolt. If, however (the more likely contingency), 
, the revolt were passive, the scope for sabotage would be of immense 
` practical’ consequence ; and once started, such subterranean disaffec- 
tion would grow apace. Moreover, it was believed in London and in 
Washington that Admiral Darlan, who had gone too far to turn back 
in linking his ‘personal interests with a German victory, would never: 
be able to lead the French fleet into action against the British fleet ; 


that if, alternatively, it were the intention to man the ships with, ` 
German man-power, Hitler could hardly provide the 50,000 men who . 


would be necessary; and even if he could, the ships would still be 
exposed to dangerous forms of sabotage. 

“Whether such calculations be sound, the future will show. The gamble 
is for French disintegration ; the risk is that of uniting the French 
people against us. The actual exchanges with Vichy were conducted 
by Washington, whose lever was largely constituted by the fact that 
the continuance of diplomatic relations with.the United States was the 
maint title to independence left to Marshal Pétain’s Government. 
Washington, therefore, as was disclosed by Mr. Sumner Welles in his 
press conferences, adopted the technique of demanding “ assurances ” 
from ‘Vichy about three main things: (x) that supplies had: not been, 

"and would not be, sent from France or from French Africa to help 

General Rommel in Lybia ; (2) that Martinique and Guadeloupe would 
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not be placed at the disposal of the Axis for use as submarine and other 
bases ; and (3) that Japan would not be allowed similarly to use Mada- 
gascar. Those requests, it was easy to see, were tactical in purpose, for 
it was no longer imagined that Vichy either could or would give any 
effective assurances on such matters. The only settled thing at this 
moment of writing was that Allied strategy now presupposed the whole 
of France to be enemy territory ; and the bombing attacks on German 
war industries in France had started. 

A good deal of muddled, and a small amount of clear, thinking was 
thereby released on all sides. Mr. John Amery, son of Mr. L. S. Amery, 
Secretary of State for India, living in Grenoble after being released from 
internment in Vichy-France; wrote a letter to the Vichy newspapers in 
which he.commented, thus on the British bombing of France: “Tt is 
evident that decency demands the silence of all Britons. Nevertheless, 
I desire to ‘declare loudly—and I believe that this thought will be shared 
by many of my compatriots—that operations such as the bombing of 
working-class districts of Boulogne-sur-Seine and Billancourt fill us 
with sorrow and shame, and our wings are soiled by such an enterprise.”’ 
Every word of that lament comes from a sound heart. But the bombing 
of German factories in France—that is of French factories producing 
aeroplanes, tanks, guns, lorries, shells and every kind of munition for 
German use against Britain—cannot reasonably be taken out of its 
context in such a way. Of course the population of the districts attacked: 

_were “ working-class,” because those who work in the factories live 
near the factories. Of course it is all utterly inhuman and indefensible : 
but not more so than every other single aspect of the war. The people 
of Warsaw, Rotterdam, London, Coventry, Southampton, Plymouth, 
Hull, Liverpool, Essen, Hamburg, Singapore, Rangoon, Batavia and 
the rest, mainly of course working-class, are no fitter objects of bomb 
attacks than those of the Paris suburbs. The innocent everywhere are 
suffering for the guilty few. Seldom in history has so much been brought 
upon so many by so few. The people of Eire, for instance, suffer terrible 
deprivation as a result of a war in which they have no part. The fact 
that France signed an armistice nearly two years ago did not bring the 
war to an end: and while the war lasts we none of us can escape its 
havoc. Moreover, on the severely logical ground, would Mr. Amery or - 
any other such critic really argue that French territory should be 
Sacrosanct and that, therefore, Germany should be able, under such a 
shield, to produce her tanks and aeroplanes in full security? The argu- 
ment will not bear examination. The only way to safeguard the innocent 
people of France—not more, but not less, innocent than the rest of us— 
is to stop the war. The only relevant fact, granted the continuance of 
the war, is that we are all in it, willy-nilly, rightly or wrongly, inno- 
cently or guiltily. Who is to judge the respective degrees of guilt is 
another, and a difficult, question. The only thing that any honest man 
can say is, that we are all guilty, more or less. War being the Devil’s 
graft, in which justice, decency, reason, humanity are all turned inside 
out, it goes without saying that the blackguards-in-chief, the influential 
people, the “ leaders ” who lead or rather send (from their own safe 
headquarters) their innocents to the slaughter, nearly always, at any 
rate in the first instance, escape the worst of the suffering. In the long 
run that particular inequality tends to be levelled. The Governments 
which escape from their countries when defeat is threatened—“ to 
carry on the war from abroad ”’—merely deceive themselves when they 
think that they can thus easily dodge the common penalty. The French 
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Government was one of those which, for a good reason or a bad reason, 

in the summer of 1940, refused to escape. They could have escaped, 

were urged to do by the British Government, so that they could carry 

on the war from French North Africa. If they had done so Continental 

France would have become enemy territory in the- full sense that 
Holland and the rest are enemy territory. 

’ Would such a situation have been better or worse for France, for 


Britain, for Germany? -For France, no doubt, slightly worse; for: 


Hitler has had to make some slight show of deference to the theory of 
an “ unoccupied ” part of France. He was not, for instance, able to 
take over any units of the French fleet, nor to use "Marseilles in the same 
way that he used Brest. For Britain, it would in some ways have been 


simpler if the French Government had evacuated and set up-its head- - 


quarters in North Africa. No question would have been presented to 
the British blockade authorities about allowing American or French 


African supplies to reach Marseilles. The French people would have’ 
been nearer to starvation, the Germans would have been cut off from: 


the American and African supplies aforesaid: unless Germany had 
contrived to carry successful war at once across the Mediterranean into 
Africa. In speculation of such a kind the possibility has to be admitted 
that in the winter just past, General Rommel’s Lybian campaign might 
- have been supplied from a Tunisia and a Morocco wholly at his disposal, 
instead of his being helped, in what both Washington and London are 
to-day forced to admit is.a minor degree, by a channel of supplies 
through Marseilles and Bizerta. It must be remembered that after 
Dunkirk, Britain had no organised or equipped army at all. From the 
German point of view, would it have been better if the French Govern- 
ment, instead of seeking an armistice, had escaped to Africa to carry 


- on the war with whatever resources the North African Empire might. 


have been worth ? Those who in British official quarters are responsible 
for the advice on which the Government’s policy is decided, are inclined 
- to put their'argument in the form of another question, namely > “ Why 
did Hitler grant an armistice in the summer of 1940 and adopt the 
tactic of partitioning France, if he did not regard such a stratagem as 
conducive to his interest? ” All such thrusts of. the imagination, 
academic as they may appear at this day, are yet relevant to an under- 
standing of the mental processes which have led the British and 
American Governments to-day to decide their policy towards Vichy. 
The questions-just asked may be answered in one way by those who 
regard Hitler and his intuition as infallible ; in another way by-those 
who counter them with still another series of questions: namely, why 
did Hitler not invade Britain in that same summer, when Britain lay 
helpless ? why did he, a year later, attack Russia, thus again refraining 
from invading Britain? and have the results of his turning east 
instead of west so far justified his intuition ? Hitler is not more in- 
fallible, he has merely had more tanks, than his competitors. 

M. Reynaud “ believed in France because he believed in miracles ” ; 
but in the main those who decide policy and strategy in war-time do 
not assign any great rôle to miracle in their calculations. Of course not. 
Miracles are an instrument of God’s handiwork. In war-time the Devil 
calls the tune, in a‘more certain manner than at other times. Yet the 
strategists would be surprised if they could know how many people, for 


-+ instance in Great Britain, do regard as miracles the retreat from 


Dunkirk, the air battle for Britain, the apparently odd decision on 
Hitler’s part not to attempt an invasion of Britain, despite the result 


’ 
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of the air battle aforesaid, ata time when Britain had no army. Itisthe 
common experience, not confined to M. Reynaud, that we tend to expect 
miracles designed precisely for our own comfort, on lines dictated by 
our own desires. Harmless dreams, perhaps, though painful in the dis- 
illusion. Who are we that we should know, or presume to speculate 
upon, the nature, time or purpose of God’s miracles? As for France, 
M. Reynaud clearly imagined that the “ miracle ” would be the vic- 
torious recovery of the French army against the invader. It was not so. 
Other paths were to be trod by France, Nearly two years have passed, 
the while one-half of France has lived under German rule, the other 
under the theoretic rule of an aged Marshal, a man of sincere intention 
bravely pursued, yet in effect a prisoner and acting under ceaseless 
pressure from his captor. A most remarkable situation. A difficult 
situation to plumb. -One of its oddities is that the main responsibility 
for plumbing it in the end has fallen upon the State Department at 
Washington, for the reason that Washington happened to retain normal 
diplomatic relations with Vichy, as with the rest of the world, up to last 
December. Washington was a little remote, and was exposed to many 
conflicting currents of opinion. American ships were trading with 
Britain’s enemies, for America was a “ neutral.” The British blockade 
was subjected to much embarrassment, for one of the British Govern- 
ment’s major motives of policy was to avoid provoking or irritating 
American opinion in any way. Now, however, that America is in the 
war on Britain’s side, that particular embarrassment is eliminated. 
Washington now decides what is to be the joint Anglo-American policy 
towards Vichy, though at every step London -is kept informed of what . 
Washington does. ; : 

The decision has in fact been taken, and British bombs are dropping 
on the German-controlled French factories. Can the bombs be con. 
fined to Occupied France? What will be the effect on the French people? 
On March oth the Cairo correspondent of the Russian Tass Agency 
reported that forty French warships, completed since the Armistice, 
had been handed over by Vichy to Germany, among them the battle- 
ship Clemenceau of 35,000 tons and a cruiser of 8,000 tons; and that 
Admiral Darlan had promised the battleship Dunkerque to Hitler when 
its repairs were finished at Toulon. That report may be false. It may 
even be true. ‘In war-time the truth is always well behind the fair. 
What is undoubtedly true is that General de Gaulle, whose forces have 
helped in the Battle of the Atlantic and of the Middle East, is in effect 
recognised in status as the evacuated Government of France. The 
promises made to France in 1940—that the restored independence and 
integrity of France would be an Allied war aim—are now, according to 
Allied policy, to be redeemed over the dead political bodies of Marshal 
Pétain and Admiral Darlan. It is the firm belief of the experts whose 
business it is, within the framework of the British Government, to 
judge the state of feeling among the masses of the French people, that 
those masses will fight with all the resources at their subterranean 
disposal against the French authorities in Vichy as against the German 
authorities in: Paris, and that the personnel of the French navy will try, 
probably with success, to prevent the use of the French navy against 
the Allies. Is such confidence well-founded ? The evidence is not made 
public. It is contributed by the trickle of refugees from France, by the 
hand-waving of bombed Frenchmen to the bombing R.A.F. and by 
other more ‘technical sources of information. It may be that having in 
the past badly misjudged France, French politics, the French people, 
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the French army—for the corner-stone of British foreign policy was an 
alliance with a France whose army was regarded as the best in the 
world and which collapsed utterly after eleven days of the German - 
assault—the British Foreign Office may this: time have taken more-care 

“over its facts. It may-be. The near future will show. 


THE BETTER WORLD. | 


- Ata time when many minds increasingly wonder what improvements 
are to be expected in the post-war world asa result of the dread penalty 
now being paid for the former defects of civilisation, and when Govern- 
ments and Churches alike seem. increasingly shy of contributing much 
of their thought towards encouraging constructive optimism in that 
direction, it is‘a remarkable fact that some of the more recent attempts 
to justify hope in Christian breasts have had a slight Moscow flavour. 
Mr. Stalin has made an interesting pronouncement on war aims. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, who so recently returned from Moscow and paid glow- 
ing tributes to the national spirit of that country, has mixed a specific 
bid for Christianity with his other voluminous contributions to the. 
cause of understanding the surrounding problems. In an interview with - 
the Methodist Recorder, Sir Stafford declared : “ I believe there must be 
a new intention and determination to carry into all the activities of our 
daily-life the fundamental teachings of the New Testament. And that 
means of course that we must be prepared to accept all their implications. 
for our social and political life.” As an example’ of what he meant, he 
expressed the opinion that “ we have got to move towards greater 
equality and greater community of living.” When he was asked if he 


. was thinking of equal wages, he scornfully brushed aside the purely 


‘material implication. ‘ This money test,” he said, “ seems to dominate 
everyone .`. . everybody seems to be thinking of money . . . that is all 
wrong . . . I feel strongly that we have got to have a moral background 
to our whole life. ... We try to live in two worlds. One is the world of 
our religion, our thought, our imagination ; the other is what we call 
the-‘ real’ world of politics and society and business. But we must 
learn to do as we think. To bring those two worlds together we need 
the Christian inspiration.” He went so far as to postulate the services 
of organised Christianity. “ The Churches,” he said, “ have a simply 
tremendous ‘ potential’: for they can, if they will, give the-moral and 
spiritual background we so badly need.” He was speaking in a Christian 
milieu.. Thepresent emergency being world-wide he could have 
enlarged the appeal by making it religious in the widest sense. The - 
post-war world will depend in large measure upon the co-operation on 
a religious.motive of vast sections of' the earth, where Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, or Christianity may be the particular 
channel. If other Cabinet Ministers also had the courage—for such a 
thing needs courage in-a world where the orgy of Godless politics fills 
leaders with fear for their skins and blinds them to truer feelings—to 
follow the example of Sir Stafford Cripps and plunge straight into the . 
only “ real ” aspect of our problems, the world would be nearer to the. 
solution, and nearer to the end of the war. 

Mr. Stalin for his part was concerned, not for the great-reality, but 
for an immediate incidental aspect of it. He at any rate made.it clear 
that Russia’s object could claim a measure of common sense: and, 
common sense is a first step towards religious truth. In an Order of the 
Day, issued to the Forces on the twenty-fourth anniversary of the Red 
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Army (February 23rd), he referred to a current allegation, of the 
“ foreign press ” that the Red Army’s object was to exterminate the 
German people and to destroy the German State. He described that 
allegation as a “ stupid lie ” and a “ setiseless slander.” By contrast, he 
defined the Red Army’s purpose as being “ to oust the Germans from 
our country and to liberate Soviet soil from thé invaders. It is very 
likely that the war for the liberation of our Soviet land will result in ` 
the ousting or destruction of Hitler’s clique. We should welcome such 
an outcome. But it would be ridiculous to identify Hitler’s clique with 
the German people and the German State. The experience of history 
shows that Hitlers come and go, whereas the German people and the 
German State remain.” The Russian leaders are the world’s oldest and 
most expert masters of the art of propaganda. They decide their 
propaganda on the coldly calculated object in view. The object in this 
case is to defeat Hitlerism as quickly as possible. The Russians know 
that the most effective means to that end would be a combined internal 
and external attack upon the Nazi power. The attempt may succeed or 
fail. If it fails, nothing is lost. By contrast, the Vansittart technique of 
damning the German race in toto and by implication, giving chapter and 
verse to Hitler’s warning that the British object is to destroy Germany . 
utterly, ensures that the German people will fight to the last man in 
Hitler’s cause. On the ground of common sense there is little doubt 
where the greater strategic wisdom lies, and the greater service to a 
world torn and harried by the extravagant infamy of the political ciaft. 
On the moré general subject of war and peace aims, there is some 
thoughtful material in the National Peace Council’s pamphlet, The 
British Commonwealth and the U.S.A. in the Post-War World, especially 
in postscripts by Professor Saurat (p. 54) and by Sefior S. de Madariaga 
(pp. 58-9), who therein face the root cause of war as the failure of human 
beings to live Christian lives. It is symptomatic, and a little sad, that 
- the two passages in the book which probe below the hideous surface 
and reach the underlying reality should be confined to a few lines of 
postscript, while a familiar spate of unregenerate political trash surges 

through the book from cover to cover. i 
$ GEORGE GLASGOW. 

March 11th, 1942. ` 
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-A NEW LIFE OF BISMARCK.* 


- It was time for a new full-length portrait of Bismarck, and here it is. The 
excellent biographies of Headlam and Grant Robinson were written beforè 
the opening of the archives and are now out of date. It was the hope of 
scholars all over the world that Erich Marcks would.tell the tale as no one 
else could do, but it was not to be. The first massive volume only brought 
us to 1847, the threshold of his public career, and long afterwards a fragment 
of the second appeared. The task proved too difficult, for the biography of 
the Prussian Junker expanded into the history of Europe. An admirable 
little volume, inspired by the war of 1914, though the best-of the shorter. 
lives, was a poor consolation for the biographical torso. 
Dr. Erich Eyck, favourably known to English readers.as the author of the. 
_ first German life of Gladstone, now attempts to stretch the. bow of Ulysses. 
* Bismarck. By Erich Eyck. Erster Band. Eugen Rentsch Verlag. Zurich. 
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His biographical notes indicate his mastery of the whole mass of evidence, 
official and unofficial, which has accumulated in recent-years ; yet he carries 
his learning lightly. He commands a flowing style and he knows. how to: 
simiplify complicated issues. The Iron Chancellor never ceases to be a man of 
flesh and blood. Tender letters‘to his wife are sandwiched in between passages 
of brutal realism. It is easier for men of Dr. Eyck’s generation to pronounce 
on his work than for such writers as Treitschke, Lenz and Marcks, who had 
met him and had grown up in a Germany filled with his fame. Dr. Eyck’s 
book has been written in England, where he has found a home and the liberal 
traditions which he loves. In dealing with Bismarck, at once a ruthless 
destroyer and a master builder, no human being can stand “ above the 
battle”? The last word will never be said on‘the-supermen of history, but. 
here is an estimate which the expert will be glad to consult and which the: 
general reader may accept with considerable confidence. ; 


The first instalment, a well-printed and well-illustrated volume of nearly 
700 pages, only brings the narrative-to the end of the first of Bismarck’s three: 
wars in 1864. In a journey of such length our guide does well to hasten over 

_the first thirty-two years, which are covered in a prologue of less than fifty 
vivid pages. The background is painted in a few vigorous strokes—the com- 
monplace father, the intelligent but rather unloving bourgeois mother, the 
idle student at Göttingen and Berlin, the friendship with Motley, the young 
official, the lover of country life, the happy bridegroom. Then in a moment 
Bismarck steps into history in the United Diet in 1847, the first to be held, 
for the royal promise of a constitution after the Wars of Liberation had not 
been kept. While the better mind of Germany, craving both national uni- ` 
fication and constitutional government, was expressed in the Frankfurt 
Parliament, the young spokesman of the Junkers poured scorn on the liberals 
and earned the applause of the Prussian diehards, with Frederick William IV, 
the arch-reactionary; at their head. How little of the future Chancellor there 
was in “ the rising hope of the. stern and unbending, Tories,” to employ 
Macaulay’s famous description of the early Gladstone, appeared when he 
defended the humiliating submission of Prussia to Austrian pressure at 
Olmutz. . . 

_ ‘The reward for his services in the years of revolution came in his appoint- 
ment as Prussian representative at the Diet of the German Confederation at. 

Frankfurt. The significance of the next eight years, first fully described. in 

Arnold Oscar Meyer’s massive monograph, is clearly brought out by Dr. 

Eyck, for it was now that the plan of uniting Germany under Prussian 

leadership and without Austria took shape. The Diet represented the 

Governments, not the peoples, of the Deutscher Bund, one of the loosest. 

federations ever made. That it lasted half a century, from 1815 to 1866, was. i 

due to thé fact that, until Bismarck was called to the helm, every one 
accepted the primacy of Austria. The machinery creaked and groaned, and. 

Bismarck had not been long in Frankfurt before he reached the conclusion 

that it must be scrapped. Now that two world wars have demonstrated the. 

danger of a Prussianised Germany, there is more disposition to favour a. 

political constellation in Central Europe in which Austria could play her part. 

The Austria, however, of Francis Joseph, Schwarzenberg and Bach was a 

very different proposition from the little Republic emerging from the collapse 
of 1918. So long as the hand of Metternich and his successors lay heavy on the 

German people, there was no possibility of the nation-state for which German 

patriots yearned. A running fight began with the Austrian envoy which , 

continued without truce till the open breach in 1866. Prussia was no longer 

content to play second fiddle. 2 

The smaller members of the Deutscher Bund watched the diplomatic duel 
with varying emotions. ‘The development of Bismarck’s thought may be ' 
traced in the four volumes. of his masterly Frankfurt despatches published by 
himself a generation later.. The whole drama is concentrated in his lapidary 
phrase, “ Germany is too small for us both.” Who was to go could only be 
decided by the sword. He made no secret of his conversion to an anti- 
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Austrian policy, remarking roughly to the Austrian envoy: “I have to 
represent the interests of Prussia, not of the Bund.” He felt sure that power 
would come to him-before long, for his towering stature was recognised in 
Berlin. When Frederick William IV went out of his mind and his brother 
Prince William became Regent, his hour approached, though he had still to 
spend three impatient years in the Embassies of ‘St. Petersburg and Paris. 
He was glad of the opportunity to study the character of Alexander II and 
Napoleon III, but he longed for the post of Foreign Minister as much as his 
adoring but limited wife longed for him to give up politics altogether. 
Roon, the Wat Minister, championed his claim; but the King rather 
dreaded the arrival of the bull in his china shop; the Queen, a Weimar 
Princess, detested the sound.of his name; and the Crown Prince, a Liberal 
like his mother, was an open enemy. What finally decided the monarch to 
appoint the formidable Ambassador not only Foreign Minister but Prime 
Minister was the quarrel with Parliament about the army reforms needed to 
make Prussia, in fact as well as in name, a Great Power. Risks had to be 
run, and Bismarck alone was ready to take them. On September 22nd, 1862, 
a talk at Babelsberg began the long partnership of ruler and statesman which 
was to change the face of Europe. 

Bismarck quickly started to make history, though the present volume only 
covers the first two years of his masterful régime. His first Parliamentary 
utterance echoed round the world. “Germany looks not to Prussia’s liberal- _ 
ism but to Prussia’s strength. Prussia’s frontiers are unsuited to a healthy 
state life ; the great questions of the time are decided, not by speeches and 
majority resolutions—that was the great mistake of 1848 and 1849—~but by 
blood and iron.” The Crown Prince privately and publicly implored his father 
not to break the Constitution, but in vain. A benevolent neutrality helped 
Russia to suppress the Polish insurrection in 1863, and in the same year King 
William declined the invitation of Francis Joseph to attend the Firstentag 
or gathering of rulers at Frankfurt, called to discuss -the reform of the 
German Confederation. Bismarck wanted neither a success for Vienna nor 
a reform which might prolong the existence of the Bund, and with great - 
difficulty he bent his master to his will. Soon after the Frankfurt meeting, 
which Prussia’s boycott turned into an idle ceremony, the death of the King 
of Denmark opened up the Schleswig-Holstein question. How Bismarck used 
this lucky chance is the theme of the closing chapter, which makes the 
exceptionally complicated problem as clear as possible. Dr. Eyck’s readers 
will look forward to the second volume, for the first instalment of a fine ‘book 
has taught them not only to admire his industry but to trust his judgment. 

G. P. G. 


GOETHE AND THE GREEKS.* 


In recent years Goethe scholars have been much exercised with the 
question of the relative gain and loss to Goethie’s life-work of the influence 
upon it of Greece and the Greek spirit. In his full and scholarly work, Goethe 
and the Greeks, Mr: Humphry Trevelyan again directs attention to the 
problem. He sets it against a very complete background, making fullest use 
of all the sources, as is indicated by the copious notes and bibliographical 
references. This involves the rehearsal of much that has been a commonplace 
of all more considerable studies of Goethe’s life and works. Experts may 
perhaps wish that he had made his specific contribution in a more concen- 
trated form; but the more general reader will probably be glad to have 
assembled for him here in this convenient and admirably written volume 
the evidence on which judgment must be based. - ; 

Would Goethe’s total achievement have been more valuable.if he had 
never come so far under the influence of the Greeks? Some notable critics 
answer confidently that it would, and Mr. Trevelyan refers to the two out- 


* Goethe and the Greeks. By Humphry Trevelyan. Cambridge University Press, 1941. 
x8s. 2 
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standing English exponents of that view, Professor E, M- Butler, the challenge 
of whose book, The Tyranny of Greece over Germany, has been taken up so’ 
keenly both here and in Germany,'and- Professor J. G. Robertson. He 
quotes the latter’s own words:from The Life and Work of Goethe: “ Rather 
might we say that the Goethe who believed that he had at Jast entered into 
the Holy of Holies of the'artist’s-calling (in Italy) ceased from now on to be a 
creative artist at all? >= °° 5> “= +. (ss athe : 
Mr. Trevelyan, for all his qualifications, comes down fairly decisively on 
the other side. He does on the. whole make ‘the most comprehensive claim. 
for the greatness of Goethe’s debt-to Greece.. And for:Goethe, too, he stakes 
out the highest claim: “ Goethe was a universal genius such as even Greece 
had not known, except perhaps (who can say?) in Homer.” For him the 
Greek influence pervades the whole of Goetheé’s work, even including the 
most typical products of the Storm and Stress: “The Iliad and the Odyssey 
revealed to him-much about the nature of man and of the world, and still 
more about genius and art. . From such knowledge the 


. Werther, Prometheus and Faust.” : a 
Very sigriificant is the whole ‘passage on p. 215: ne : 
“ Hermann and Dorothea is thé crown of Goethe’s Hellenism. It is th 

justification for the battle that he had fought for twenty years, to tame his 


northern genius and teach it Greek ways. Could he have been content with , 


he wrote his. Götz, 


this victory, could he have realised that this was all that Hellenism could give - oe 


him, that in.achieving this blending of his own genius with the spirit of Greece ... = 
- he had accomplished his task, could he infact have stood still for a while-and- - : 


bid the moment stay ; he might in fact have produced in the next few years 


other works as. great as Hermann and Dorothea ; and he would have spared .. ” 
himself fruitless toil and final disappointment. But his spirit could never - 


rest. . . . Hermann and Dorothea was hardly done when he started on a still 
more intense pursuit of the Greek ideal. To write as a German under the 
‘guidance of the Greek ideal no longer satisfied him. He would now write as 
a Greek.” 7 : Sa 


It is only-to Goethe’s later “ Greek ” works that the words apply: “ The 
struggle to master the Greek genius was the last great formative error of his 
life;” though the conflict and the doubts that sometimes assailed him—and the 
conflict and the doubts`form one of the’ major themes of the book—are. 
suggested in the words: “It is possible that he even regretted having spent 


so much of his time and of his best energies in a hopeless struggle.” For | 


Hermann and Dorothea the author’s admiration is unbounded ; he devotes 
more than ten pages to it, and he would apparently have liked to see Goethe 
writing many more works of the kind. Many would hold that he tends to 
overestimate most of the “ Greek ” works whenever he comes to speak of 


them, and notably Helena in its relation to Faust, Part II, as a whole. And ` 


what is considered by many competent critics to be Goethe’s greatest 

achievement; his purely lyrical poetry, simply drops out of such a picture. 
It is a readable and stimulating book, and.even those who cannot accept 

the author’s final estimate of the significance of Goethe’s Hellenism for 


European life and civilisation will agree that the case is well and authoritatively ` 


presented. The battle will probably always go on, and will be decided for 
each according to his own natural leanings. When in Germany a dispute was- 
raging as.to whether he or Schiller were the greater poet, Goethe’s.answer was 
that the’ Germaiis ought to. be glad to have “ two such fellows.’’ Is not the 


. moral of the whole story-that we ought to be glad to have both Goethes—the ~~ 


German and the Greek ? Ce tes 
s oe e H. G: ATKINS: 
THE FUTURE OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 
The state of British agriculture has been a matter of public concern of 


varying intensity for sixty years past. The “ golden age ” of farming, with 
wheat at over 50s. and wages 12s. a week, ended in 1877, and-wholly new 


- 
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conditions had to be-faced-with the incréasing flood of cheap wheat from 
America, and later from Australia, Russia and India. How British farming 
adapted itself to falling prices and risifig wages is the complex story told in 
outline in the first chapter of Sir Daniel Hall’s new book, Reconstruction and 
the Land.* SO E TA sae : 

The war has brought a revival in our agriculture‘after the severe depression 
of-the ’thirties; but subsidies costing. over {41 million a year had been 
necessary even to keep it alive... With the coming-of the peace and the 
subsequent decline of prices which seems inevitable in view of the enormous 
stocks of produce being accumulated in the Americas and in British colonies, 
the formulation of a well-considered revision of policy will again become 
necessary. . The author, addressing himself well in advance to ‘this task, 
reveals not only a profound knowledge of the present practices and economics 
of British agriculture, but the courage and vision needed to remedy a deep- 
seated malady. He surveys in three chapters the present condition and 
efficiency of farming in Great Britain in its manifold aspects; then answers 
the question “ Is British farming worth saving? ” by argument proving that 
it is indeed worthy of a place in our national economy, and discusses various 
proposed policies. He finds a certain number-of small holdings likely to 
remain valuable socially, but cannot accept the multiplication of small 
holdings as a possible basis of a productive and progressive agricultural 
industry. Finally, he outlines drastic proposals aimed’ at modernising the 
methods and personnel of farming, intended to make it self-supporting with 


|; a good living for everyone employed. The reader gains the conviction, too, 
that this could be done. $ à 


In the chapters on the state of agriculture before the present war every 
aspect of our farming system is reviewed, with statistics wherever available. 


i 


Geological conditions and farming practices have created in this country an | 


unustial variability of soils, so that there are few large areas of uniform type ; 
“ indeed it is not uncommon to find the soil varying in bewildering fashion 
from field to field and even within the limits of the field ” (p. 59). i 

Much farm land went derelict in recent decades, but is now being reclaimed 
by the county war agricultural committees. Good farming has survived in 
parts of the country and progressive farmers are to be found; but the 


- innovators to whom we mainly owe progress have had training and experi- 


ence in engineering and other professions or have come back from farming 
in the colonies. Farming, remarks Sir Daniel Hall, is one of the few remaining 
professions in which men die in harness. Important causes of the decline of 
fertility of our cultivated lands have been the breaking up of the great estates 
in the forty years since death duties came into operation and, during the 
same period, a loss of interest amongst landlords in their tenants’ farming 
methods. Their agents are not taught or stimulated to know the means of 
progress, but take a static view in their dealings with farmers. The multitude 
of changes needed to keep us abreast of the progress of other countries in the 
use of mechanical power, new crops, rotational systems, etc., require a 
sweeping change in.the control of the use of land and in its physical layout. 
_ So the author passes to his remedy: gradual State purchase of all agri- 
cultural lands by the existing Commissioners of Crown Lands reconstituted 
with a staff of agricultural experts,.and an Agricultural Development Board 
to take over lands requiring reconditioning and regrouping of farms to make 


, units of 3,000 to’5,000 acres in parts of the country. Supply Boards, repre- 


senting the public and all interests concerned for each commodity, would 
regulate imports, customs duties and prices. The author’s proposals, which 
have the support of many agricultural experts, seem likely to go far to re- 
establish a happy, active countryside with a prosperous and independent 
industry. The book should be read by everyone interested in the future of 


British agriculture, and it has the advantages of being easy in style, concise , 


and clearly arranged. 
i H. S. J. 


* Macmillan ; November, 1941, pp. xi, 287. 12s. 6d. 
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A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. 


Arranged as it is with the authors in alphabetical order, we find, in this 
comprehensive work, The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations (Oxford University 
Press, 25s.), wisdom rubbing shoulders with wit, or to quote from its pages, 
“tit slipped from politics to puns ” (see Praed, p. 305). There is, too, the 
political oration following well-known lines of poetry, there is the bon mot 
beside the fatuous, in all over 800 pages, comprising 40,000 quotations, 
valuable alike to the student, the public speaker, the literary reader, and 
certainly not less to those ardent self-imposed toilers, the crossword puzzler 
and his puzzled legions. But, as Bernard Darwin in his lively Introduction 
points out, “ there is no single reader who will not have a mild grievance or 
two.” He would be a churl indeed who did not give generous praise to this 
_ extensive and authoritative work, which includes beside the quotations from 
English authors (and Shakespeare claims sixty of the pages), also a wide 
gathering from the Bible, the Book of Common Prayer, and from the 
Anonymous (what matters who gave us Sumer is icumen in, and He came all 
so still, so long as we possess these treasures ?). There is also a collection of 
foreign quotations, although there is nothing from Balzac, but a good 
‘selection from Voltaire and other French authors. Punch has a place to 
himself, so, too, our ballads and nursery rhymes. All praise to the compilers, 
who have not only aimed at producing a book of valuable reference but ; 
have provided an incentive to the ordinary reader to start reading poetry., 
May this indeed happen, and with the present re-awakening to the pleasure 
of poetry, and to our great poetical inheritance, this can well be so. 

As both the compilers and the writer of the Introduction provoke us to 
point out obvious omissions, and as many years will elapse before another 
such work be undertaken, even if added to the addenda, could not the 
Prime Minister’s most familiar, kindling phrases have been included—phrases 
that have already passed into our language, and are quoted from platform 
and pulpit? Certainly a less inspiring quotation from one of his speeches 
made in 1906 is given. Goering, with his famous guns or butter, fares better. 
And from out English poet, Margaret L. Woods, there is nothing quoted: 


Yet her inspiriting lines, Come, no more of grief and dying, and O, that I were 

lying under the olives, lying alone among the anemones, are familiar to lovers 

òf poetry, as is much of her other work. But there are very few crumbs 

missing from this prodigious feast. TuEopora Roscoe.) 
* * * % * a 


South America, with Mexico and Central America, by J. B. Trend (Oxford 
University Press, 2s. 6d.), conveys an astonishing amount of information in a 
little over one hundred pages. The Professor of Spanish at Cambridge knows - 
and loves the countries and the peoples, which he describes in a very readable . 
way. He begins with a sketch of the vast territory of Central and South ~ 
America, with their twenty states, points out that the x110 million inhabitants 
differ as widely-from each other as they do from us, emphasises the lack of 
race prejudice; and stresses the unifying influence of air-lines. Brazil heads 
the list in size and population and is followed by Mexico and Argentina. Ina 
land about three times the size of Europe there is still plenty of room, and the 
author believes that it has a great future. It is a mistake, he assures us, to 
imagine that the population is still primitive and picturesque. It has made 
immense progress in.the century since the yoke of Spain was thrown off. 
The revolution in Mexico a generation ago, which inaugurated the principle 
of Mexico for the Mexicans instead of for foreign exploiters, is warmly | 
welcomed. An instructive chapter briefly characterises five of the states, q 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico and Uruguay. The last chapter, entitled { 
Panamericanism, traces the idea back to Blaine and Bolivar, recalls the } 
successive Panamerican Conferences, and pays homage to Franklin Roosevelt’s 
policy of the good.neighbour. The President, we are told, is trying to make i 
Panamericanisth,a, realthing. Hitler's brutal challenge to civilisation is j 


another factormaking foFsco-operation in trade, culture and defence. 
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WILL EUROPE BE DEMOCRATIC ? 
i Wiin my kind friendand valued colleague Lord Bryce published 


his Modern Democracy, I asked if I was right in concluding that 

the democratic machine worked admirably in Switzerland, but 
not quite smoothly anywhere else. He said that I was not far wrong. 
This was’ not to throw doubt on the superiority of democracy to the 
other two alternatives to anarchy—autocracy and oligarchy. 

But before attempting to discuss the future of democracy in Europe 
itis well to make sure what we mean by the word. It is a favourite 
on the platform, so that it has come to be somewhat loosely used. For 
instance, I recall from memory a phrase from an article by a dis- 
tinguished publicist, which appeared a month or two ago in the weekly 
newspaper most expressive of socialist opinion. If I remember rightly, 
it was “ democracy—by which I mean socialism.” ` The writer’s inten- 
tion is clear ; but regarded as a definition it seems to be as incorrect as 
though one were to say that by democracy he meant Primitive Method- ` 
ism, or homceopathy, or Rugby football. Democracy can only mean 
popular government, the government of the people by the people: it 
is not concerned with the institutions, religious, social or economic, 
which popular government may prefer to adopt. Democracy, as such, 
is compatible with ways of life which are usually condemned, such as 
the enslavement of a subject race, the oppression of a minority, 
polygamy, licensed brothels, gaming houses and lotteries, This is why 
believers in democracy hold that universal education, moral and 
intellectual, is the prime necessity in a nation’s life, enabling it to 
refuse the evil and choose the good. If it were not so, the arguments 
for an oligarchy of superior persons would be immensely strengthened. 

A true democracy, then, cannot exist except in certain conditions if 
it is to operate fairly. Besides being educated, it must enjoy freedom 
to express public opinion, whether individually or through the Press. 
No country in which the government relies on espionage or on secret 
police can be truly called a democracy. But above all it surely must be 
the essential feature of a democracy that it can control the policy of the 
„executive and in the last resort can alter its fabric or replace it by 
another body, either at any time by the vote of a representative assembly, 
or at stated intervals, as in the United States, where officials are 
appointed for a fixed term of years. A nation not possessing these 
powers may be contented and may enjoy a considerable degree of 
freedom, but it is not a democracy. At any rate, the above paragraphs 
indicate the meaning which the word bears in this article. Any attempt 
to estimate the degree in which the nations of Europe, belligerent, 
defeated, or nominally neutral, will seek to follow the gleam of 
democracy must be purely tentative, because much must depend on 
completeness of victory, and upon terms of peace affecting each member 
of the European family. 

Meanwhile war stifles popular government. Free discussion often has 
to give way to silent acquiescence in unexplained exercise of authority. 
Arbitrary governments seem to be ready to take quicker decisions and 
face bolder risks, because democratic leaders get into the habit of 
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examining all sides of every question instead of fixing their minds on 
the single crucial point at issue, and taking prompt action to meet the 
immediate need ; so that some countries which have suffered from the 
unpreparedness of the democratic Allies may be disposed to ascribe 
it to their political constitutions rather than to moral scruples and 
misguided trustfulness which forbade them to re-arm till it was too late. 

Taking a backward glance to days before the last war, we recollect 
that there was little active democracy in Europe. Nor did it gain 
ground, but rather the contrary, after the Paris treaties of 1919. The 
overthrow of the Russian Empire led to sanguinary internal conflicts, 
and the establishment of a régime which appeared to be autocratic so 
far as its nature was understood. 

Germany seemed to be making a hopeful ‘start with the “Weimar 
Republic, but was still the subject of so much tutoring and preaching 
by the Allied Powers that it barely could be styled independent. 

Of the shattered Austrian Empire, the fragment retaining that name 
was too much weakened materially to have a fair chance of framing a 
liberalconstitution ; Hungary who had often fought manfully for national 
independence, but was always dominated by the Magyar element, now 
proclaimed a Regency, and a somewhat more representative though 
not democratic administration ; Croatia, once an appanage of Hungary, 
was handed over to an enlarged Serbia, as was Slovenia ; Bohemia, 
joined with Slovakia, was the one portion popularly governed under the 
wise sway of President Masaryk, but, unfortunately, embraced a con- 
siderable German-speaking population, who, having belonged to the 
ruling race, found themselves in a minority in a Slav community enjoy- 
ing a new sense of freedom and superiority. 

A revived Poland was the most brilliant outcome of the treaties. 
Partitioned since the eighteenth century between Russia, Austria and 
Prussia—which developed into Germany—the nation had never lost 
hope, and clung to its historic individuality, though often cruelly 
persecuted. The Poles of Galicia were comparatively happy under 
Austrian rule, and contributed two Prime Ministers to the Empire 
during the twenty years preceding the war. Earlier still, I was told on 
the best authority, that of the other two tyrannies the German was by 
far the most detested, for its cold-blooded efficiency in repression was 
harder to bear than the careless brutality of Russians, who could often 
be bribed into quiescence. After the war the new state had to face a 
Bolshevik incursion from the East, while on its other flank was Ger- 
many, which could not always be képt helpless, and was brooding over 
the loss of Danzig and severance from East Prussia. So it was not 
surprising that Poland, cherishing feudal and military traditions, 
thought more of armed security than popular government, of which 
she had no experience.» ` 

Scarcely less romantic was the creation of a: new greater Serbia. 
The new blend of races made the early establishment of popular 
government unlikely, and the gallant King Alexander found it difficult 
to play the part of a constitutional sovereign. But not long after the 
German massacre of June 30th, 1934, and the subsequent murder of 
the Austrian Chancellor Dollfuss by German agents, Alexander was 
assassinated at Marseilles when paying a State Visit to France. A 
Regency of necessity followed. 

Roumania, whose part in the war had not been felicitous, had been 
awarded Transylvania as spoils from Hungary, and from Russia the 
disputed area of Bessarabia. Bulgaria had stupidly joined Germany, 
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but was not heavily mulcted. Turkey, shorn of great Asiatic possessions, 
had been in a degree victorious, and remained a European Power. 

Meanwhile France, though one of the victors of the war, had not 
shown the same resilience as she had after the defeat of 1871. With much 
of her young manhood lost, her richest departments devastated, and 
reparations falling greatly below her expectations, she was not in a 
contented mood.. For the first ten years.of peace ‘the national life went 
on steadily but not enthusiastically. There was a deep-rooted feeling of 
insecurity. Some statesmen, notably Aristide Briand, were devout 
believers in the protection of the League of Nations. But events, 
familiar now to everybody, encouraged some uncertainty in this regard. 
Omitting for the moment mention of internal politics, it must be noted 
that the era of danger opened with the unchecked occupation of the 
Rhineland by Germany on March 7th, 1936. It isa singular reflection 
that had there ‘been no League of Nations France and Britain might 
have taken action, while the League could do nothing but protest. 
Anyhow, it was the first step on the slope leading to the present pit of 
disaster. But long before this event, so momentous in its ultimate 
consequences, France had been seething with discontent. In the winter 
of 1933-4 the disclosure of gross financial scandals had shaken the 
Radical Government. These were unscrupulously exploited by the 
extreme Right, who in turn were taunted with Fascist sympathies. In 
February 1934 there was a collision near-the Chamber of Deputies, 
when a demonstration was stopped by the police and many lives were 
lost. The Government was displaced, and M. Gaston Doumergues was 
recalled from his retirement in the Gard to restore the situation. He 
was deservedly trusted, but he was old and tired, and though there was 
merit in his proposed reforms, he delayed grasping the skirts of chance, 
and the experiment failed. The General Election followed in 1936, 
when what was known as the Popular Front was formed. One feature 
of the landslide was the return of seventy-two Communists in place of 
eleven in the preceding Chamber. The year 1936 we now see. was big 
with fate for democracy. It first thrust into the foreground the old 
bourgeois dread of extinction at the hands of the proletariat; on which 
are founded the excuses for the present war, proclaimed by the Axis 
-Powers. 

In May 1935 M. Laval (of all people) had signed, without protest from 
Germany, a pact with the U.S.S.R. as Foreign Secretary. In March 
1936 this was Hitler’s excuse for German occupation of the de-militarised 
Rhineland. In that summer Germany signed the anti-Comintern Pact 
with Japan, and in the autumn Count Ciano visited Berchtesgaden, 
preliminary to the formation of the Axis in 1937. 

The Spanish Civil War broke out in July 1936. . The Republican 
forces there were not mainly Communist, though Russia sent some aid 
to them. This was exploited to the utmost by the Axis countries, which 
openly assisted the Nationalists as the defenders of order and religion. 
This view obtained a certain degree of sympathy in moderate conserva- 
tive circles, even in this country. The anti-Bolshevik panic was un- 
doubtedly genuine. How far was it well-founded? Herr von Hoesch 
was German Ambassador in London. He and I had been friendly 
colleagues in Paris, where, having arrived as a distrusted stranger, he 
won the esteem and goodwill of many French people, official and un- 
official. I told him that to us here it was incredible that in Germany, 
where the middle-class are as strong as with us, the Communists could 
possibly effect a revolution. He assured me that we were mistaken, and 
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that but for Hitler’s coup d’état it would have been touch and go. He was 
unquestionably honest, not of the Nazi brand, a complete contrast to 
his successor, Ribbentrop, and no doubt many of his moderate com- 
patriots shared his fears. But they were exploited without scruple and 
with gross exaggeration, both in Germany and in Italy. How this was 
easy can be explained, but not excused, by the prevailing ignorance of 
the true state of affairs in Russia. It was generally believed that the . 
Third International was skilfully preparing for a Holy War against all 
existing Governments in Europe, which would be destroyed by san- 
guinary revolutions, while in all classes, especially in the armies, secret 
agents were subtly undermining the existing fabric of society. Such was 
certainly the creed of some older Bolsheviks, but it was not known 
then, as it is now, that a struggle of ideals was proceeding between 
them and the newer type represented by the existing administrators 
of the U.S.S.R. It was seen that Trotsky was defeated and exiled, and 
that a different and possibly more tolerant attitude to the Western 
nations was contemplated, but it was only when Germany invaded 
Russia that the scales fell from their eyes, and it may be hoped from 
Russian eyes as well. In the above sketch of European conditions 
before the present war no attempt has been made to re-state the 
familiar facts which have marked the blood-stained progress of the 
two dictators, except so far as they may have contributed to the 
suppression or stimulation of democratic sentiment in other countries. 
It now remains to hazard a general forecast, assuming complete victory 
for the allies in Europe, and omitting all'mention of the contest 
overseas. 

To begin with ourselves, nobody here need tremble for democracy. 
The anxiety lest an individual should have been wrongfully detained, 
or a journal unfairly suppressed, which has been conspicuous of late, 
vividly illustrate this. So does the uneasy conviction that this Parlia- 
ment is not really representative, though an election is known to be 
impossible. - : 

Contemplation of six smaller countries, all in different ways victims 
of German animosity, points to a like conclusion. They can be con- 
sidered in two groups, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg in 
one, and the Northern Kingdoms, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway in 
the other. All of them, differing as they do in religion and in social and 
industrial customs, enjoy representative government and value freedom. 
Perhaps it is not a mere coincidence that they all prefer the rule of a 
hereditary limited sovereignty. They may reflect that the system 
conserves valued traditions, gives a sense of continuity to national life, 
and offers léss scope for intrigue or dangerous ambition than any other 
they could adopt. 

The Low Countries have for centuries been evangelists of freedom. 
Modern Belgium is no exception, as the glorious story of 1914 fully 
proves. Remembering those years of torment, the Government hoped 
this time to keep a watchful neutrality, not knowing that Germany has 
expunged that word from its lexicon. The King, after heading some 
hopeless resistance, decided to become a prisoner of war rather than 
accompany his Ministers into exile ; but he has played a dignified part 
and will doubtless resume his throne in happier days. The efforts of 
Germany to profit by the feud between Walloons and Flemish by 
clumsy flattery of the latter has met with little success. 

Luxemburg, equally marked out for neutrality, if any country could 
remain neutral when Germany was at war, was in no case to resist 
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aggression. But that little industrial State means to remain free, and 
retains a Government safely placed abroad. 

Holland, as was: certain from Dutch history and tradition, put up a 
gallant resistance in spite of some domestic treachery which Germany 
. had sedulously fostered, and the Sovereign and the Government have 
an honoured position here, awaiting the dawn of freedom. Above all, 
she must win back her Far Eastern Empire. It must be mentioned here, 
for its relations with the Mother-country are a striking instance of 
sound democratic imperialism. 

The three Northern Kingdoms have had to encounter National Social 
aggression in ways altogether different. Denmark, united to us by many 
ties, sentimental and practical, was an easy prey to a limited German 
force, and did not offer to resist. It is not for us to criticise ; and 
possibly even the thick-skinned invaders may feel that the frigid con- 
tempt and studied aloofness of the Danes is quite as ominous for their 
future after defeat as the attempted resistance of other occupied . 
countries ; but the admirable structure of Danish agriculture is sadly 
dislocated for the time being. 

The lot of Sweden is different. She has maintained a precarious 
neutrality ; but to a nation with such proud traditions of military 
prowess and stout resistance to tyranny, her situation must be intensely 
galling. In the last war the sympathy of many Swedes was with 
Germany, partly because many officers had been trained there, partly 
from resentment at the British Blockade. This time there is no proba- 
bility that the country, in which the socialist element is very strong, 
will be deluded by the mirage of the New Order. 

Norway remains one of the principal victims of German savagery. 
It has been a perpetual grief to us here that we could not aid more 
substantially the heroic defiance of treachery and violence which has 
done so much honour to Norway. The tale of that struggle cannot be 
told here, but it is a guarantee of liberty in the coming years. The 
name of Quisling has added a lasting word to the vocabulary of treason. 
To such miscreants a restored democracy will extend no pardon. 

No little obscurity surrounds the future of Finland, for the past and 
the present are not easy to explain. In the dispute with Soviet Russia 
in the Autumn of 1939, the Finnish Government received not only 
sympathy but material aid from many sources. In December 1939 
Russia was solemnly expelled from the League of Nations as an aggres- 
sor, and later the rare licence to enlist in a foreign army was given to 
British subjects. After some brave resistance, Finland naturally 
succumbed. She cannot be expected to love Russia, but her hearty 
collaboration with the German invasion was a disappointment to past 
sympathisers, The steps of Finland may revert to democracy, but they 
will not be easy. Perhaps the best chance may be friendly connection 
with Sweden and Norway, with the Aaland Islands as stepping-stones. 

Russia, we must always remember, has been trying a. vast social 
experiment. As has been stated above, its internal policy and external 
relations have been imperfectly understood. Since the German invasion 
light has been thrown on the recent manceuvres between the two 
countries, marked by continual perfidy at Berlin and acute subtlety 
at Moscow. Believers in ‘the security of weaker nations were puzzled 
by the invasion of half Poland, and the absorption of Lithuania, 
Esthonia and Latvia ; but it is now recognised that these, and possibly 
the invasion of Finland, may prove to be evidence of an earlier compre- 
hension of German iniquity than was achieved by the Western Powers, 
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dupes of their hopes. But all speculations are merged in simple admira- 
tion of the persistent gallantry of the Russian people. Courage and 
endurance they have always displayed ; but their steady enforcement 
of discipline, joined to individual dash, may be a surprise to old- 
fashioned professors of drill in the barrack-yard. 

The certainty that Prague will be the capital of a free people has 
already been stated ; but in Central and South Eastern Europe there 
is a prognosis in some ways distinctly favourable. Poland has suffered 
indescribable barbarities from Germany ; but the common loathing of 
the Nazis brings Poland and the U.S.S.R. into friendly contact. It is 
impossible to conjecture the outline of a new Poland ; but it is safe to 
predict that the country will not take present Germany or present Italy 
as the model for a new constitution. One pleasant feature in the pre- 
vailing chaos is that Czechs and Poles have composed differences which 
dated from 1920, and came to a climax in 1938, with the prospect of 
neighbourly amity in the future. ‘ 

As already observed, Prague is sure to be one of the beacon-lights for 
democratic guidance. Surely, too, it is legitimate to look for a well- 
balanced effort to secure political freedom both in Yugoslavia and in 
Greece. The former has been dismembered for the moment by the 
creation of a café-concert monarchy in Croatia under an Italian prince, 
but Croats.will probably welcome Home Rule in a Federal Slav state. 
The young King, now so welcome in England, will be helped by his 
experience here to develop on liberal lines the fine traditions of the last 
. two generations of his House. 

With Greece we have similar ties, and the loathsome inhumanity 
which there and in Yugoslavia has disfigured occupation by Germany 
and the German janissary nations will pay a full penalty in due time. 
On Lady Day last, which is also Greek Independence Day, the Prime 
Minister, M. Tsouderos, said: “ I firmly believe that only the demo- 
cratic régimes can improve harmoniously the interests of all classes of 

-the nation.” 

These are the hopeful lands; but what of those others, Hungary, 
Roumania and Bulgaria ? The last-named has never been a sympathetic 
member of the European family. Delivered from Turkish misrule, 
Bulgaria gradually imbibed the worst prejudices of nineteenth-century 
Vienna and Berlin. Geographically important, she sought further exit 
to the Aegean Sea, courting the hostility of Greece and the Serbian race. 
Now a willing agent of German aggression, she has burned her boats 
once for all, and will have to learn a hard lesson when peace comes. The 
other two countries present a sorry spectacle, diverting to a cynical 
bystander. Obsequious lackeys to their German master in his grand 
saloon, in the pantry below they angrily pursue a squabble over their 
disputed possessions. So far Roumania has suffered most. King Carol 
evidently thought that he was in a strong position between German and 
Russian ambitions, not seeing that for the part of “ honest broker ” not 
only the personal mastery of a Bismarck was needed, but the serried 
columns of Prussia in the background. The prospect of Roumania’s 
early adoption of a constitutional government is not bright. Nor, 
unfortunately, is that for Hungary. For the moment, while Roumanians 
have been slaughtered by thousands in the Russian snows as raw material 
for the merciless German war-machine, Hungary has contrived to evade 
this senseless sacrifice, but may not long do so. In the last century we 
applauded Hungarian defiance of Hapsburg tyranny, and the joint 
love of sport encouraged many personal’ friendships. So that the 
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submission of Buda-Pesth is a disappointment to us as well as a 
misfortune. 

There is little to be said of Turkey for our particular purpose. The 
transformation of the Ottoman Empire into a modern State remains 
one of the wonders of the contemporary world. Whether Turkish 
neutrality can be maintained is not a matter for discussion here. - 

Turning westward to the Iberian Peninsula, the immediate future 
of Spain and Portugal is one of the hazards of this unexampled war. 
Portugal has adopted a dictatorship based on a religious foundation, in 
preference to parliamentary control, and may so remain stable for a 
time. Representative government in Spain has not worked. That 
question may be touched on later with other parallel instances. At 
present there is no sign of return to such a system. 

The case of France stands apart from all others. In 150 years France 
has tried every conceivable shape of government, Revolutionary, 
would-be liberal, and autocratic. Now there is no government—only 
“ collaborating ” with the conqueror, as a spaniel does with the man 
who carries the gun and fills his bag. The notable fact is that the French 
people have throughout been, and are, essentially democratic in mind, 
but have never found the secret of working the machinery, which has 
become more and more complicated as the world has grown smaller 
and problems have multiplied. : 

The leading figures at Vichy have no friendly feelings for us, and most 
of them are not républicain, a term which should be translated “ con- 
stitutional.”” They therefore prefer the German or Italian systems to . 
ours ; but would welcome a stalemate conclusion of hostilities rather 
than a smashing victory for either side. It was a saying of M. Poincaré 
that France would never tolerate either a dictatorship or a Communist 
government. I believe that he was right, but a restored system of 
parliamentary government will have to be heralded by an amended 
constitution if France is not to sink back into the slough of a mistrusted 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Save in the smallest areas, representative Assemblies have been the 
safest guarantees of democratic control; but have not worked every- 
where. It has not held France together. In Spain it was the custom 
for party leaders, according to the play of electoral chances, to exchange 
a lucrative office for an outside post of equal value in a public company. 
This the new Minister would return to when defeated. Political purists 
might prefer a dictatorship. 

One main line of defence of Fascism in Italy is the breakdown of 
Parliamentary government. Elections, it is said, were always “ made ”’ ; 
such a Minister as Crispi was really a dictator, and should have borne 
the responsibility of being one. So that Mussolini, advised by a Cor- 
porate Assembly, is an honest leader of the people. Germany scoffs at 
democracy, but a Fascist writer boasts of a democratzia totale e funzionale. 
It is hard to see how Italian democracy can be operative. An assembly 
is conceivably chosen from professions and industries instead of 
localities. There are traces of the principle in the House of Commons. 
But there is no Assembly in Italy with an atom òf power ; its members 
are nominated by the Fascist Council. But it is worth noting that the 
present régime is avowedly a new and tentative experiment. How far 
its experience will help when a sobered Italy has to take its place 
among the nations it would be idle to conjecture. 

Still less can be said of Germany. There are no modest reserves in 
proclamation of the New Order. Let no dog bark. It is difficult to 
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think of a democratic Germany, even though conjecture walks warily 
between those, few it may be hoped, who regard all Germany as the 
Nazis do the Jews, and the simpletons who believe that everybody who 
is not a Nazi hopes to see a sweeping Allied victory, and admires our 
democratic institutions ; the injection of poison in the veins of this 
generation is more pernicious than crude Junker militarism. It will 
take long to eradicate, be long before Germans can be a free people. 
But I am convinced that the next generation will see democracy, ardent 
yet prudent, with a more assured place in the shaping of European 
policy at home and abroad. 
CREWE. 


ATLANTIC CHARTER No. 2. 


OR the price of 1d. net, under date of February 23rd last, and 
FF entia United States No. I, 1942, has crept forth a White Paper 

which marks an epoch in the history of the British Empire and, 
indeed, of the world. Itis an Agreement between the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America, made at Washington, the signatories 
being Lord Halifax, on the one hand, and Mr. Sumner Welles, Acting 
Secretary of State, on the other. There are seven Articles, but it is only 
Article 7 to which we need attend. The remarkable thing about this 
Article is that, as far as Britain is concerned, it binds us to a complete 
reversal of that economic international policy which we have pursued 
so long and with such unfortunate results. 

The primary aim of the Article above mentioned is so to arrange 
matters between the United States and ourselves in the future, “ as 
not to burden commerce between the two countries, but to promote 
mutually advantageous economic relations between them, and the 
betterment of world-wide economic relations.” These words, be it 
noted in passing, have a restricted, as well as a world-wide scope. As 
regards their restricted application, suffice it that on March r1th, 1941, 
the Congréss of the United States provided Great Britain with the 
Lease and Lend Act. We, “ in return,” as the Article expresses it, will 
do nothing “ to burden commerce between the two countries.” But, 
passing at once from its restricted scope and from its allusion to the 
future conduct of Anglo-American trade, the Article proceeds forthwith 
to lay down the international economic policy of the two nations in 
future, with regard to the world at large. 

. _ There is, then, to be “ provision for agreed action by the United 
' States of America and the United Kingdom, open to participation by 
all other countries of like mind, directed to the expansion, by appro- 
priate international and domestic measures, of production, employ- 
ment, and the exchange and consumption of goods, which are the 
‘material foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples; to the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in international 
commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers ; and, 
in general, to the attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in 
the Joint Declaration (Cmd. 6321, page 3) made on August 12th, 1941, 
by the President of the United States of America and the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom.” 
“ At an early convenient date conversations shall be begun between 
the two Governments with a view to determining, in the light of 
governing economic conditions, the best means of attaining the above- 
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stated objectives by their own agreed action and of seeking the agreed 
action of other like-minded Governments.” 

No one can fail to perceive the immense significance of the above- 
quoted words. As far as we are ourselves concerned, they evidently 
pledge us to a complete change of policy from that which we and our 
Colonial Empire, not to mention the Dominions, have pursued so long, 
by the erection of so many forms of discriminatory tariffs and other 
trade barriers. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth century, the countries now 
forming the Dominions of the British Empire established their inde- 
pendence in the matter of tariffs, so that they taxed the goods imported 
from the Mother Country, and from each other, with freedom. But, at 
the very close of that century, a movement of compunction made itself 
felt : it came to be considered that this was but a poor return for all 
that the Mother Country was doing by lending money cheaply to the 
Dominions and by defending them with her Fleet. By consequence, in 
the year 1898, Canada started the ball rolling by granting a preference 
in her tariff on goods imported by her from the British Empire. At the 
Colonial Conference, as it was then called, of 1902, there was general 
agreement that Imperial preference in tariffs was desirable. The repre- 
sentatives of Australia, of New Zealand, of the Cape and of Natal, 
pledged themselves to recommend their various Parliaments to grant 
preferences as Canada had done.’ And thus it came about that preferen- 
tial rates in favour of most Empire products, varying from 5 to 15 per 
cent., were in fact introduced into the tariffs of New Zealand in 1903, 
of South Africa in 1904, and of Australia in 1907. 

To be absolutely fair in this controversial matter, it must be said 
that this movement had its good side and its bad side too. It seemed 
reasonable that, in return for the financial and naval assistance already 
referred to, the Colonies or Dominions, as we may henceforth call them, 
should relax their taxation on the goods of the Mother Country. On 
the other hand, here was the germ of international danger. Powerful 
peoples, such as the Americans, or the Germans, or the Japanese, 
presently scented danger in a system whereby a small island, after 
securing for herself such vast territories, was now obtaining preferential 
rights of trading at their expense. 

In the midst of all this movement arising in the Dominions, the 
danger above mentioned was suddenly increased in the year 1903. 
Somewhat earlier, in 1896, Joseph Chamberlain, in his capacity as 
Colonial Secretary, had proclaimed his wish for “ a true Zollverein ” 
for the Empire, and in 1903 he launched his plan of making the Empire, 
to use his own words, “ absolutely self-sustaining.” Practically speak- 
ing, this plan was quite impossible, for the simple reason that there 
were multitudes of goods and raw materials not available within the 
British Empire itself, or not available in adequate amounts. Neverthe- 
less, if we may view the pure theory of the matter with impartiality, 
there was an attractive side, as well asa repellent one, in the Chamber- 
lain scheme. The attractive side was that, in fact, to quote again 
Chamberlain’s own words, “there would be free trade established 
throughout the Empire.” The repellent and dangerous side was that 
this involved economic warfare with the whole external: world, a 
warfare which, from past experience, might lead to international war. 
For free trade within the Empire was to be accompanied by tariffs 
imposed upon the whole outer world, not only by the countries of the 
Empire but by free-trade Britain herself. However, Great Britain 
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steadily refused at the ensuing elections to accept that policy, all the 
more that under her free trade system her export trade to the whole 
world of her customers was advancing, from 1903 onwards up to I914, 
by leaps and bounds. 

Nevertheless, as time went on, during the war of 1914-18 and after, 
the British Government began to abandon the above-named attitude. 
Besides the Dominions, over whose tariffs she had no control, there was 
her vast and growing Colonial Empire of some 60 million persons over 
whose tariffs she had control. Moved by some unwise impulse, Great 
Britain now embarked upon a dangerous plan. On June 7th, 1920, the 
British Government announced that “an invitation to consider the 
practicability of preferential rates for goods of Imperial origin has been 
addressed to all Colonies and Protectorates, except those which are 
precluded by existing international agreements from doing so, and a 
few others in which Preference is already in force.” Within two years 
of this date Preference to goods of Empire origin had been granted by 
some twenty-six of the governments in question. All this was in con- 
tradiction to the principle which Joseph Chamberlain himself, as 
Colonial Secretary, had enunciated in November 1896. At that date 
he said that we had acquired and had recently enlarged our Colonial 
Empire as “ trustees for civilisation, for the commerce of the world. 
We offer in all those markets over which our flag floats the same oppor- 
tunities, the same open field, to foreigners that we offer to our own 
subjects and upon the same terms.” 

Following upon this system of Preferential tariffs as applicable to 


the Colonial Empire, the British Government took a step more serious _ 


still. It decided to impose quotas, i.e. measures in direct restriction of 
the Colonial trade. On May 7th, 1934, the President of the Board of 
Trade announced that “the Governments of the Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates, for which such action would be appropriate, will be asked 
to introduce import quotas,” i.e. measures limiting the goods which the 
native populations of those territories would be allowed to buy from 
abroad. Following on this principle of restriction, in 1934 quotas on 
foreign textile goods were imposed in the Straits Settlements, against 
the unanimous vote of the unofficial members. In Ceylon the quota 
system was also imposed by Order in Council against the will of the 
State council. Referring to “ the closing of Colonial doors,” the Survey 
of British Commonwealth A fairs (Vol. II, part 1, p. 126) justly pointed 
out: “ Willingly or unwillingly the dependent territories were brought 
into the same system by decision of a superior authority. This was true 
during the early years of the Peace, it was true during the period of 
more fundamental change which opened ten years later.” As another 
high authority has also pointed out: “ The outstanding fact is the 
relatively high level of many of the Colonial tariffs and Preferences. 
The frequency of preferential margins of 15 per cent., 20 per cent. and 
upwards, may be a surprise to those who thought that, when the policy 
of the Colonial Open Door was modified after 1931, the Preferences 
allotted were comparatively small.” 

The same authority went on to ask whether “a Colonial Empire, 
hedged by higher tariffs against foreign goods than against our own” 


could be considered “ on the line of progress towards settlement of the © 


Colonial problem as it affects Europe, towards world peace, and 
towards a permanently wise and just relation between the Western 
nations and the subject peoples of Africa and Asia.’—(The Round 
Table, December 1937, pp. 105 and 108.) j 


N 
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It will thus be seen that a curious and incoherent system had gradually 
evolved in the British Empire as a whole. Great Britain, with some 
exceptions, was free trade up to the opening of 1932. The British 
Dominions were Protectionist and Preferential in their tariff policy. 
The Colonies, subject to certain international agreements, were rapidly 
being forced by the Mother Country into becoming Protectionist and 
Preferential and into adopting a policy of quotas, or direct restrictions 
on trade. Thus, in order to complete the ring of autarchy, long ago 
envisaged by Joseph Chamberlain, it only remained for Great Britain 
herself to abandon free trade and to embark upon a Protectionist and 
Preferential policy too. As a matter of fact, this system had begun to 
be initiated by Great Britain, as regards Protection, in 1915, and as 
regards Preference in 1919. By the Finance Act of the latter year, some 
duties were imposed with Preferences, granted for the first time to 
certain Empire products. In 1921, in 1925, and in 1927, this policy was 
extended somewhat. Nevertheless, it is true to say that, up to the year 
1932, the various Preferences granted by Great Britain did not amount 
to very much in value, though they amounted to very much in principle. 
It was in 1932 that Great Britain instituted Imperial Preference on a 
really grand scale. 

This policy of Imperial Preference was obviously impossible of 
execution as long as Great Britain remained free trade. In 1932, how- 
ever, she took two unfortunate steps. The first was the Import Duties 
Act of February 1932. This imposed for the first time a general ad 
valorem duty on all imports, except some specifically exempted, as from 
March rst. Following upon that Act, orders have since been issued 
imposing, for example, duties as high as 20 per cent. upon many manu- 
factures, and at 334 per cent. on many iron and steel products. Great 
Britain, having thus obtained her tariff, could now, of course, grant 
Preferences, and this was done under the Ottawa Agreements signed in 
August 1932. Under the Ottawa Agreements Act, duties were imposed 
on products coming from non-Empire sources, and thus the system of 
Preferential duties was now complete. 

It was in these circumstances that both we and the United States 
began to retrace our steps and to devise a better policy, as typified by 
the Anglo-American Trade Agreement of 1938. The spokesman of all 
this has been, on the other side of the Atlantic, Mr. Sumner Welles, the 
signatory, as has been seen, to the Agreement of February 23rd, 1942. 
He made a speech on this subject, on behalf of the United States 
Government, in New York, on April 7th, 1941. And it is of high im- 
portance to notice that this speech was definitely endorsed by our 
Lord Privy Seal on October 29th, 1941. In the speech in question, Mr. 
Welles pointed out that “ after the war of 1914-18 our high tariff policy 
reached out to virtually every corner of the earth, and brought poverty 
and despair to innumerable communities.” 

He went on to point out that “ many foreign countries which had not 
recovered from the shock of America’s tariff increases in 1921 and 1922, 
and which were tottering on the brink of economic and financial 
collapse, were pushed in by the Tariff Act of 1930.” He continued with 
the memorable words: ‘ The resultant misery, bewilderment, and 
resentment, together with other equally pernicious contributing causes, 
paved the way for the rise of those very dictatorships which have 
plunged almost the entire world into war. When human beings see 
ahead of them nothing but a continuation of the distress of the present, 
they are not apt to analyse dispassionately the worth of the glittering 
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assurance of better times held out to them by a self-styled leader, whom 
they would under more normal circumstances recognise as the shoddy 
adventurer which in reality he proves to be.” 

The importance of all this may be gauged by the fact that Great 
Britain and the United States of America, in normal times, do over 
one-quarter of the international trade of the entire world. This is the 
measure of the international havoc which these two countries can 
create when they restrict trade directly, or force it out of its natural 
channels, as both have done so long. In so doing they have, it 
seems, “ paved the way for the rise of those very dictatorships which 
have plunged almost the entire world into war.” On the other hand, 
this same fact provides also'a measure of the prosperity and progress 
which the same two Powers can call into being if, here and now, having 
pledged themselves so definitely “ to the elimination of all forms of 
discriminatory treatment in international commerce, and to the 
reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers,” they act at once. 

So hasten, please, to buy the above-mentioned White Paper for the 
modest outlay, as advertised, of rd. net. Read Article 7 of it. You will 
then have read more sense and more wisdom on this high topic than 
you will have read for the last quarter of a century. And, being sensible 
and wise yourself, you will inevitably murmur: “ At last! At long 
last! Not at too long last, I hope.” 

GEORGE PEEL. 


INDIA: FROM TUTELAGE 
TO PARTNERSHIP. 


LTHOUGH Sir Stafford Cripps’ visit to India has not achieved 
At immediate results that were hoped for, the visit itself can 
be seen as an incident of deep significance. 

A genuine agreement between Britain and India, whether now or a 
little later, may not only influence the course of the war ; but beyond 
that it should demonstrate to people who have ears to hear throughout 
the world that democracy and freedom do indeed signify more to 
Britain than imperial power : it may also open the way to a partnership 
between East and West, between white men and coloured men, that is 
perhaps more needed than any other single change in human relation- 
ships. 

The Cripps Mission has been not unnaturally compared with the 
Durham Mission to Canada in 1840; the differences in circumstance 
are many and obvious ; but it can hardly be questioned that the issues 
involved this time are even more stupendous. Lord Durham set British 
policy into a direction that has proved the possibility of creating 
intimate partnership between a populous little Island-Power with 
conservative traditions and settlements of European colonists scattered 
over great territories in parts of the earth remote from the island mother. 
Will the Cripps Mission open a new era in policy that can link countries 
with such divergent cultural backgrounds as India and Britain into a 
partnership, not of political expediency to meet a great crisis, but of 
mutual respect, knowledge and understanding? If that can happen, 
then the next two centuries may witness, not a series of destructive 
conflicts bringing a new Dark Age to the whole world, but the gradual 
growth of a world union of white men and brown, of yellow men and 
black. 
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Such are the issues at stake. What are the elements of human per- 
sonality, and of political and social groupings, out of which such a 
first union of East and West may be forged? What are the obstacles 
that must be overcome? 

To the Englishman the main obstacle seems to be the disunity of 
India : to the Indian, British imperialism and assumption of superiority. 
The fact that the picture looks so different from the two ends suggests 
that a good deal of distrust and misunderstanding exists on both sides ; 
and this must be cleared away at the outset, if possible. 

Let us first consider the picture that most Englishmen see as they read 
about India to-day, and let us at the same time try to correct it where 
it is faulty. First there is a body called the National Congress, which 
apparently represents the two hundred million Hindus : at the moment, 
though, its president is a devout and learned Muslim (the B.B.C. should 
surely know better than to describe him as Dr. Moulana Azad, which is 
rather like saying “ Dr. Reverend Smith”; after that solecism had 
been corrected, a few days later we heard of “ the Hindu leaders, Dr. 
Azad and Mr. Nehru ”—the orie a keen Muslim, the other an Agnostic) ; 
the Congress itself claims to represent all India, without regard to 
creed, class or race, and after the 1937 elections it was able to form 
majority ministries in seven of the eleven Provinces of British India, 
though it only won an appreciable proportion of Muslim seats among 
the Pathans of the North-West Frontier. 

Next there is the Muslim League led by Mr. Jinnah—often simply 
spoken of in England as “ the Muslims” as if it represented all the 
hundred million Muslims of all India. In 1937 the Muslim League won 
barely 25 per cent. of the Muslim Provincial seats. Since then, partly 
owing to short-sighted Congress action in the United Provinces, it has 
greatly increased its strength, and the intensity of its opposition to 
Congress has grown too. It has been stated on good authority that 
80 per cent. of the Muslims in Provincial Assemblies would to-day 
support Mr. Jinnah. That seems hardly possible since the Provincial 
Premiers of the Hindu-Muslim Coalition Ministries of Bengal and Sind, 
both of them Muslims, do not belong to the Muslim League, and the 
Premier of the Punjab, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, though a member, 
does not support Mr. Jinnah’s proposal to divide India into two inde- 
pendent States—‘‘ Hindustan ” and “ Pakistan,” the latter to include 
as many as possible of the Muslims. In the overwhelmingly Muslim 
province of the North-West Frontier, it has not been possible to form 
a majority Ministry since Dr. Khan Sahib, the Congress Premier, 
resigned. Nevertheless, the Muslim League is the most important single 
Muslim body, and cannot be ignored. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, which represents Hindu orthodoxy just as 
the Muslim League tends to represent Muslim orthodoxy, repudiates 
the right of Congress to speak for the Hindus. 

Dr. Ambedkar claims that he represents the whole of the Untouch- 
ables—some sixty or seventy millions ; but it is doubtful whether, in 
fact, his party represents a tenth of that number. 

And there are the Liberals and Moderates, including Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and Mr. Jayakar, some of whom have held high public office, 
men of distinction, with little popular following, most of them Hindus, 
but including also some Parsis and others ; they have striven hard to 
find a way of accommodation, but have received little thanks from 
either Congress or the British Government, and much abuse from Mr, 
Jinnah. 
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The Princes, who are the actual rulers over one-fifth of the Indian 
people, insist that they cannot be ignored ; and the States’ People’s 
Conference, claiming to represent their subjects, puts in a strong 
democratic claim for consideration if the British wish to prove 
their sympathy for the democratic cause in Asia as well as in 
Europe. 

Then there are certain outstanding personalities, especially among 
the leaders of Congress. First we have Jawaharlal Nehru, a man of high 
integrity, an ardent if somewhat doctrinaire socialist, profoundly 
suspicious of British imperialism and of the motives behind our con- 
tinued control of India; but far more aware than most Indians— 
perhaps also most Englishmen—of the social significance of the present 
conflict ; ardently pro-Chinese and pro-Russian (but he is no blind 
worshipper of all that emanates from Moscow : he strongly denounced 
the Soviet aggression in Finland two years ago), unshakably opposed to 
Fascism, Nazism and Japanese imperialism, convinced of the necessity 
of armed resistance to these evils; but believing that India can only 
effectively resist when she is fully self-governing. 

There is Mr. Rajagopalachari, former Congress Premier of Madras, 
moderate both in social and political outlook, who is ready for a 
Coalition National Ministry, and although he is himself a Brahmin of 
the highest Hindu caste, he has suggested that the first Premier should 
be a Muslim. 

There is the president of Congress, Dr. Azad, already referred to, the 
chief Muslim Nationalist in India to-day. And there is Mr. Gandhi— 
still, even in his semi-retirement, the most potent force in the life of all 
India, revered by the simple folk of every province and principality 
whether Hindu or Muslim, Untouchable, Sikh or Christian, as the 
trusted mouthpiece of the dumb millions. He still holds to his faith 
that the people of India might best serve the world, not by arming 
against the Japanese, but by being ready to die rather than obey the 
orders of any invader. Political India will not yet follow him along that 
lofty path, but his voice cries to all the world to find a better way of 
resisting aggression than by counter-violence. 

- Into this complexity of forces the War Cabinet has, at the twenty- 
. third hour, thrown its envoy, Sir Stafford Cripps, with a bold plan for 
creating unity in India and harmony between India and Britain. To 
many people in England it has seemed that neither the menace of 
Japanese invasion nor the sincerity and integrity of Sir Stafford Cripps, 
with his known record of friendship to Indian freedom, could weld 
together into an effective unity such divergent and mutually hostile 
groups as we have just reviewed. In any case, will there not be fifth 
columnists appearing to help the Japanese in Bengal and elsewhere, 
responding as in Burma to the cry,“ Asia for the Asians ” ? Does not 
the defection of Subhas Bose, recently Congress President, now helping 
the Axis, prove how unreliable these men are? Thus must many 
Englishmen be thinking to-day. 

As to Subhas Bose, it should be remembered that, at the end of his 
Congress Presidency, after patient dealings from Mr. Gandhi for his 
authoritarian and wayward tendencies, he had to leave the Congress. 
It is precisely men like Gandhi and Nehru—they and not any European 
—who, if they have some real authority, can restrain Indian nationalism 
from responding to Japanese blandishments. In the case of Burma, 
official policy was afraid to loose the last bonds of tutelage at the 
critical moment. And there seems to have been no Burmese enthusiasm 
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for the Allied cause. We must not repeat this disastrous policy of 
cautious mistrust in the case of India. 

But we have still to try and see how it all looks from the Indian end. 
To the great mass of politically-conscious Indians their divisions seem 
to be due far more to British policy than to Indian perversity. They 
know that Mr. Jinnah, like those other recent champions of Muslim 
separatism, the Ali brothers, was for many years himself a member of 
the National Congress. They believe that British officialdom has done 
much to foster the Muslim League from its earliest days. They note 
that it was the British Government that introduced the system of 
separate constituencies first for Muslims and more recently for other 
minority communities, Christian, Sikh, Untouchables, Anglo-Indian 
and European, with heavy “ weightage ” for some of these minority 
groups, especially the European. Communal separation was similarly 
forced on Indian women, though every Indian women’s organisation 
protested. British reluctance to stand up to even the most extravagant 
Muslim claims is thought to be due to a politic desire not to offend 
Middle Eastern Muslim States rather than to any sincere regard for 
minorities. 

Indians note that in Parliament and Press we constantly identify 
Mr. Jinnah and his Muslim League with “ the Muslims,” as if they had 
the support of the whole hundred millions ; similarly we tend to speak of 
Dr. Ambedkar and “‘ the Untouchables ” as if he represented all of them. 

All this and much more (some of it, no doubt, distorted or false) 
convinces them that our policy, however disguised by public statements 
that deplore divisions, has been to exaggerate the importance of the 
minority groups, and to encourage their intransigence. 

Whatever degree of truth there is in this, it can at least hardly be 
denied that for long British policy in India tended to discourage Indians 
from undertaking important responsibilities. Those who cannot achieve 
positions of responsibility tend to become irresponsible. It is cruel, 
therefore, for us to throw the charge of “irresponsibility ” in the teeth 
of Indian leaders to-day. And however much irresponsibility Mr. 
Jinnah and others seem to have shown recently, it is to be noted that 
the Ministers who took office in great provinces in 1937 quickly proved 


their capacity to discharge their high responsibility: as it was also: 


conspicuously true that they and the British officials who had béen 
jailing some of them again and again in the previous years worked 
harmoniously together during those two years of hope, before war 
policy caused a new estrangement. Those Ministers and ex-Ministers 
are not speaking or acting irresponsibly to-day. 

Let it also be noted that, in spite of the heady irresponsibility of 
sections of young India (a phenomenon common to every nationalist 
movement in revolt against its frustrated longing for political freedom), 
one great contribution Mr. Gandhi has made to India (especially to 
Congress India) is a training in responsibility. For over twenty years 
he has been teaching them to stand on their own feet by encouraging 
the growth of nation-wide social welfare activities, where all responsi- 
bility, from meticulous account-keeping to the framing of wide policies, 
has been in the hands of men and women responsible only to the 
democratic control of the particular society. This development of 
voluntary public service is perhaps one of the chief things Mr. Gandhi 
learnt from us during his long sojourns in England, and we surely ought 
to admire it, rather than regretting his reluctance to work with official 
welfare schemes. 


è 
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One of the things England has discovered in the hour of her need is 
the value of men of integrity and independence, such as Mr. Churchill 
and Sir Stafford Cripps, in preference to the “ safe ” party leaders. 
Perhaps this same key will unlock the Indian door too. Among the 
Congress leaders there are several (some names have been mentioned 
already) who belong to this class; and there are others, too, outside 
the Congress, including Sir Tej Sapru, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, and 
certain men who have had experience of administration in the States : 
men of robust character, reliable, able, experienced, independent. Nor 
should India’s leading women be forgotten. 

What, then, of Sir Stafford Cripps and his proposals? The Congress 
gets the Constituent Assembly based on general suffrage, which it has 
demanded for some years, and it gets a date for self-government, and 
the right of secession from the Empire. The Muslim League gets the 
right of a Province to remain outside the Union, though with full self- 
government, if a substantial majority of the population votes for it ; 
the Princes are respected; the States people get nothing—at the 
moment. The minorities are assured of reasonable protection. But an 
immediate National Government is not proposed, though this has been 
the insistent demand of Congress and Moderates alike for some months 

ast. 

i To Indians this final reservation seems to indicate that we still 

distrust them. They know that we have had several changes of War. 
Minister in England since the war began. Do we not trust a representa- 

tive and capable Indian to work as Minister of Defence alongside the 

Commander-in-Chief, so as to organise India’s maximum war effort ? 

If not, had we not better frankly say so, and drop all plans that promise 

self-government? If there is to be effective partnership after the war, 

must it not begin now, and be built on trust to be shown unéquivocally 

from our side first ? 

And there are lurking suspicions about the future. Will Britain coax 
Muslim opinion so as to induce certain Provinces to contract out after 
the war? Indian nationalists of every creed dread having a separate 
“ Ulster ” ; or more than one: they share the southern Irishman’s 
view, that Britain is in part responsible for the separation of the six 
counties. They wonder if this new proposal means some parallel 
separation in India. Whatever they may think of Sir Stafford Cripps, 
can we expect them to believe that the Prime Minister, with his record 
on India, and Sir John Anderson, recently Governor of Bengal, have 
really been converted overnight ? The presence in the Government of 
Lord Simon and Mr. Attlee, whose experience of India was gained as 
members of the ill-starred and heavily boycotted Simon Commission, 
does not reassure them. Mr. Amery’s speeches have sometimes irritated. 

Yet the task of winning India’s confidence is not hopeless. Although 
the outcome of the Cripps’ Mission is in part disappointing, we must go 
on striving for knowledge, for understanding, until partnership is 
achieved : not a partnership that puts Britain in a peculiar position 
of privilege in India, as against China, Russia and other peoples ; but 
one that will prove that the friction and distrust of the past are out- 
grown. In so far as we have any part in shaping India’s future, it must 
be clear that our aim is to promote unity, not cleavage, democracy, not 
privilege. We must learn enough about India, both of her ancient 
heritage and her modern outlook, to respect her people ; we may find 
that we have much to learn from her in the art of living. 

H. G. ALEXANDER. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
TABLE TALK. 


T is thirty-four years since I paid my first visit to the White House, 

with an introduction from John Morley to President Theodore 

Roosevelt. Readers of Morley’s Recollections will remember that he 
compared the President’s flow of conversation to the rush of Niagara, 
and my experience confirmed the truth of the simile. He started with 
Dickens, and described the rough life of the pioneers who had pushed 
forward ever westwards until at last they reached the Pacific, converting 
prairie land to agriculture, and cutting down with a too ruthless axe 
the fine timber that supplied their immediate need for fuel and log 
cabins. The romance of the frontier was evidently one of his favourite 
themes. He regretted that it had gone; and his swift, vigorous, ex- 
pressive descriptions left a vivid impression on my mind. Since then, 
after six more visits to the United States, I have learned, I hope, to 
understand the people—to allow for differences between New and Old 
England, as well as those which divide East from West and North from 
South, and to recognise the essential unity of a great nation, composed 
though it is of so many European nationalities, ever blending like the 
colours of the rainbow, and now ablaze in the furnace of a common 
patriotism. My American diaries include conversations with other 
Presidents—with Taft and Woodrow Wilson, and with Mr. Hoover 
whose friendship I enjoyed in London, when he organised the Relief 
of Belgium, and again later when he did more than any other man to 
mitigate the terrible famine that ravaged Europe in gig. But my 
purpose now is in the few pages at my disposal to throw a little personal 
light on the world-famous statesman to whom our British Common- 
wealth owes so much and from whom it expects still more in this crisis 
of our fate. 

In November 1935, when my wife and I were travelling in New 
England, New York and Virginia, we had the singular good fortune to 
be invited by President and Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt to stay with them 
—first at Hyde Park on the Hudson, his mother’s home, and afterwards 
at the White House, where our hostess was his wife Eleanor, “ the first 
lady of the land,” herself a Roosevelt and a niece of Theodore. Four 
years after our return to England she sent us her brother’s story of the 
Roosevelt family. In this book (Odyssey of an American Family, by 
Hall Roosevelt, Harpers, 1939) we trace through a line of ancestors the 
strain of adventure, resourcefulness and courage which twice in our 
time have culminated in the White House. 

The first Roosevelt of whom anything is known was a young Dutch- 
man who ran away from home about the year 1613, and sailed to the 
Dutch Colony of New Amsterdam, afterwards to be rechristened New 
York. Its early history was long ago Celebrated in Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York, that delightful burlesque by Washington Irving 
which should have enlivened some dry-as-dust textbooks of American 
history. During the seventeenth century the Roosevelts settled on the 
Hudson river, the Thames of New York. Some sixty miles from its 
mouth on a glacier-made terrace is situated the President’s country 
home, not far from the little old Dutch town of Poughkeepsie. The 
Dutch language lingered there until about a century ago. There are 
still many Dutch names, and the descendants of the early settlers still 
speak proudly of their forefathers. 

Our stately hostess, Mrs. James Roosevelt, had many friends in 
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England and called herself “ an Anglo-maniac.” Her home, which her 
son has inherited, is one of the old timber colonial houses with a charm- 
ing porch and two modern wings. In one of them is the President’s 
library, a spacious room with two bay windows affording a glorious 
view of the Hudson. On the walls of the library, which is well stocked 
with books, hang engravings of merchantmen, yachts and naval actions. 
Mr. Roosevelt, despite his physical disabilities, is a keen yachtsman 
and angler, who revels in the pleasures and perils of the sea. Some of 
his best stories are of nautical adventures, as when he told usof the only 
time he had ever won a yacht race. It happened in this wise. When he 
rounded the half-way flag he-was easily last; but on the homeward 
course a gale suddenly sprang up from the shore. The leading yacht 
capsized, and the rest in succession. But he took down his mainsail just 
in time and so came in first. His yarns, never too long, were told with 
the artless charm that conceals art, and with now and again a merry 
laugh which rang out musically at the appropriate moment. Unlike 
most good storytellers he could enjoy another’s jest or relate a 
joke at his own expense. His mirth was infectious ; his wit is spon- 
taneous ; and he never seemed to be at a loss for a good repartee. 

We arrived at Hyde Park one day early in November, just in time 
for lunch. A dozen friends from the neighbourhood were there, and we 
were all eager to hear him talk. After exchanging a few pleasantries 
with the lady on his right, he proceeded to tell us of a holiday trip he 
had just made from California through the Panama Canal, not forgetting 
a big sail fish weighing 125 lb., which he had secured in perfect condition 
after a struggle of two and a half hours. Then glancing at his English 
guest with a twinkle in his eye he told of the City of Panama, how it had 
been sacked and looted by an English pirate, Henry Morgan, who on 
returning from this barbarous exploit was rewarded with a knighthood 
by Charles the Second and made Governor of Jamaica. Then he paused 
and looked across at me. I felt I had to say something in extenuation. 
“ It was a long time ago,” I remarked, and since then morals had im- 
proved. “ And besides,” I added with a flash of inspiration, “ Morgan 
was not an Englishman.” This surprised the company. “ Then what 
was he?” they asked. “A Welshman,” I replied, and the ice was 
broken. There was a general laugh and I think Mr. Roosevelt enjoyed 
it as much as anyone. 

That evening at a family dinner there was some lively discussion of 
the New Deal. His son started it by reciting some criticisms he had 
heard from a Professor of Economics whose lectures he had been attend- 
ing at Harvard. I was struck then, and on several later occasions, by 
the President’s intimate knowledge of social conditions in the backward 
parts of the United States, and especially in the South. One felt that 
sympathy with the underdog and an eager desire to raise the standard 
of living in wretchedly poor districts where unemployment was rife, 
wages low, education hardly existent, and no old age pensions or social 
services to mitigate the hardships of the people, were predominating 
motives of the New Deal, which in spite of many mistakes and much 
extravagance was undoubtedly bringing about real improvements. 

For a politician the proper study of mankind is man, and his bitterest 
critics do not deny the President’s mastery of politics. He seemed to 
have gathered his knowledge from conversation rather than- books, 
though he is well acquainted with American history, and especially with 
the careers of the two great Democratic Presidents whom he most 
admires, Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson—the former for his 
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championship of State rights, personal liberty and representative 
government ; the latter for fighting the people’s battle against “ the 
main squeeze ” of profiteering finance. * 

In the ease and freedom of country life he found refreshment from 
the cares of State, taking a keen interest in his farms, in the village and 
in the Episcopal Church. “I go there as often as possible,” he said, and 
it “ helped the collection.” Naturally the congregation is much larger 
when the President is in his country home. His interest in the life of 
the village reminds me of one of his repartees. I happened to tell him 
of the Cambridge undergraduate who confessed in viva voce that he had 
forgotten the answer to the question “ What is the cause of electricity ? ” 
He had known it perfectly well “a fortnight ago.” On which the 
examiner remarked: “ Mr. Jones, this is the greatest tragedy in the 
history of science. A fortnight ago there were only two persons who 
knew the answer to that question—you and the Almighty ; and you 
have forgotten it.” “ That reminds me,” said the President, “ of a 
recent incident in our village school here. The teacher asked: ‘ Who 
discovered electricity?’ There was silence for a moment, and 
then a bright little boy held up his hand and said: ‘ Please, 
sir, it was either Benjamin Franklin or Franklin Roosevelt; I’m 
not sure which.’” Another illustration of Mr. Roosevelt’s happy 
knack of capping a good story with a better from his own experience 
may be added. I told him how in a backward county of East 
Anglia a Radical candidate won a seat at the General Election of 
1885 on Joseph Chamberlain’s promise of “ Three Acres and a Cow ” for 
every rural labourer. On the day after the election an agricultural 
labourer turned up with a halter at the polling booth where he had 
recorded his vote, and asked for the cow, intending to take it home with 
him. This reminded my host of a titled Scottish lady fond of racing, who 
was being taken to stay with a breeder of stud horses on an American 
ranch, A brother Scot, who was travelling with her, telegraphed to the 
ranch: ‘‘ Am bringing Lady C. to railway station.” The manager, 
supposing that Lady C. was the name of a mare, sent one of his stable 
boys with a halter to meet her at the station. When I made a note of 
this in my diary, I could not help remarking: “ It is amazing that a 
statesman, overloaded with business and often plagued by petty inter- 
ruptions, should be so good-humoured, so vivacious, so racy, and so on 
the spot.” Dulce est desipere in loco! One is reminded of our own 
aristocratic rulers in the eighteenth century, who cultivated letters or 
sport, and refused to be distracted by the cares of office. 

No wonder that I count the days spent that November in the White . 
House and Hyde Park as among the most entertaining and exciting of 
my life. The President’s geniality and friendliness to an unimportant 
guest, his complete freedom from vanity, affectation or hauteur, go far 
to explain why visitors to the White House who are bitterly hostile to 
him on political grounds, have often returned from a personal interview 
singing his praises and at least mollified if not captivated by his voice 
and conversation. 

One day we were taken for a picnic to the country house of Mr. 
Morgenthau, the Secretary of the Treasury. It was unusually warm for 
that time of the year, and lunch was provided at a long table in the 
open air. I was at the President’s end of the table. He was in his 
merriest vein. One of the stories he told related to his father, who in 
1848 happened to be aboard an American frigate at Naples on Washing- 
ton’s birthday. The infamous and ignorant Bomba was then king of 
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Naples. The commander of the frigate went ashore and asked the king’s 
leave to fire a birthday salute of twenty-one guns in honour of Wash- 
ington. King Bomba granted the request and added graciously: 
“When you return please present my compliments to President 
Washington.” 

So far I have presented the President in his lighter moods. But 
several times at Hyde Park and still more at the White House he spoke 
very freely on constitutional questions, on foreign policy and on the 
tariff. The day before I arrived at Washington he had signed the 
Reciprocity Treaty with Canada, which he said was the most im- 
portant step towards freer trade that had been taken since Woodrow 
Wilson’s Underwood tariff. There had been many difficulties raised by 
the protected interests. But he and Mr. Mackenzie King believed that 
the reductions made would double the trade between the United States 
and Canada. 

One night at supper the conversation turned to James (Viscount): 
Bryce, whom I had known from the time I left Oxford. I mentioned 
how a year or two after the Spanish-American War, when the United 
States took over Cuba and the Philippines, I met an American Senator 
in London who was very anxious to see the great Bryce. I was able to 
arrange this, and I heard the American Senator ask the then burning 
question whether Congress should admit representatives from Cuba 
and the Philippines. The oracle paused for a moment and then said : 
“Mr. Senator, I don’t think your Constitution will bear salt water.” 
The President thought this very neat, and then quoted an observa- 
tion which Bryce had once made in his hearing when he was Am- 
bassador at Washington: “ The American Constitution will outlive 
the Constitutions of Europe, because social and political experiments 
can be made separately in each or any of the forty-eight States without 
risk of disaster to the whole.” It looks now as if this prediction is on 
its way to fulfilment. 

As one grows older one is more and more inclined to agree with 
Horace’s choice of good company, or a congenial friend, in preference 
to all other pleasures : 


Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico. 


Sometimes in an easy chair I compare the best talkers I have known, or 
reflect on those of whom I have heard and read in the past. Among my 
own contemporaries the most entertaining was F. E. Smith, the most 
eloquent Hilaire Belloc. But alas! they had no Boswell. Among my 
elders I would certainly include Viscount Morley, Sir George Trevelyan, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Lloyd George. 

A select company may combine wit and humour with philosophy, 
art and letters. So it was in Dr. Johnson’s Ciub ; so it was in the circles 
where Charles Lamb punned and Hazlitt exploded. To ensure success 
at such gatherings there must be a measure of sympathy and mutual 
tolerance. Yet most men will gladly bow to the chair when it is 
occupied by an Addison, a Johnson, or a Macaulay. In general, the best 
conversationalists and the best companions are those who exchange 
their thoughts freely and naturally. To be stilted, pompous, prolix, or 
loud and noisy, makes bad company. A good voice counts for much ; 
so does the charm of words. Above all, as Hazlitt says in one of his 
Table Talk essays, “there can be no good society without perfect 
freedom from affectation or restraint.” Perhaps of Boswell’s imitators 
Hazlitt has succeeded best. FRANCIS W. Hirst. 


RE-PLANNING LONDON. 


The King and Parliament are infinitely zealous for the re-building 
of our Ruines, and I believe it will universally be the employment of 
the next spring. They are now busied with adjusting the claimes of 
each proprietor, so that they may dispose things for the building after 
the noblest model. Everybody brings in his idea; among the rest, I 
presented his Majestie my owne conceptions, with a Discourse annexed. 
It was the second that was seene within 2 dayes after the Conflagration ; 
but Dr. Christopher Wren had got the start of me. Truly there was 
never a more glorious Phcenix upon earth, if it do at last emerge out of 
these cinders, and as the design is laid, with the present fervour of the 
Undertakers. 


HUS wrote John Evelyn, the famous diarist and gardener, in a 

f letter dated September 27th, 1666, when the ashes of London 

were still smouldering. His plan is still extant. After the lapse 
of well nigh three centuries, there is a familiar ring about his phrases 
which give rise to the sad reflection that the zeal of parliament and the 
fervour of the undertakers so soon lost their glow. The warmth was too 
shortlived to hatch the glorious Phoenix, for whose advent we have 
yearned ever since. Probably, however, the “claimes of the pro- 
prietors ” were duly met, judging by my experience of the Englishman’s 
idolatrous reverence for property. To-day the opportunity of “ creating 
the noblest model,” which was spurned by our London forefathers, 
beckons to us once more, urging us to apply our planning faculties not 
merely to the square mile of the City but to the 1,800 square miles of 
Greater London with a population of nearly 10 millions. The example 
set here will exercise a potent influence throughout the world. 

Few men of the English-speaking race can think of their ancient 
Mother-City without a thrill of pride, and yet, as a foil to the beauty 
and interest of much of London, we have to reproach ourselves with too 
many forlorn, dreary, congested neighbourhoods, the grief of the social 
reformer’s heart. Not a few of these joyless quarters have suffered so 
severely from War damage that the task of remodelling has been vastly 
simplified. The need for a complete transformation of such areas is 
unchallengeable, but no inspired artist has yet arisen to paint a brighter 
pattern across the huge canvas of the Metropolis. In one limited branch 
of planning, that of communications, the Government testified to the 
need of a broad view by publishing in 1937 a Highway Development 
Survey of Greater London (the Bressey-Lutyens Report) which may 
yet play some part in the process of reconstruction by some over-ruling 
authority. Deep down in the Britisher’s heart, however, there lurks an 
obstinate belief in the saving grace of private enterprise, with a corre- 
sponding mistrust of interference by public authorities. This sentiment 
cannot be left out of account, though its champions are less bellicose 
than they were. Their disrespect for public administration is perhaps 
stimulated by a certain unimaginative drabness that sometimes mars 
the work of civic bodies. Here, without doubt, is room for improvement. 

Nothing would be more unfair, however, than to accuse town- 
planning authorities of apathy or idleness. But their efforts have been 
hampered by lack of means, legislative as well as financial. According 
to the Chairman of the London County Council, the Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1932 was “ not a tommy-gun, not even a pike—just a 
disappointment,” because it failed to give local authorities adequate 
powers to plan. A new Act was required embodying the principle that, 
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in the course of replanning, private interests must be subordinated to 
public requirements. Small wonder that timid and parochial views have 
often prevailed. Too many cooks have spoiled the broth. In England 
and Wales, which cover so small an area by comparison with other 
countries of similar wealth and influence, responsibility has been 
divided among 750 planning authorities. In Greater London there are 
more than 130 local authorities, each of them, very naturally, intent 
upon the execution of piecemeal improvements for local advantage. 
. No radically effective master-plan for Greater London will ever be 
accomplished by a disunited working-party of 130 draughtsmen. The 
practical results attained even by Regional Committees are disappoint- 
ing. The problem confronting Londoners is imperial, not local. For its 
solution it demands, above all, the impatient driving-power of a 
forceful leader, capable of dovetailing a remodelled London into the 
framework of a strengthened national structure. 

A fresh chapter now opens with the creation of a new Government 
Department, the Ministry of Works and Planning, responsible for 
guiding local authorities in the preparation of plans conforming to a 
national policy of urban and rural development. One of the tasks will 
be to combat what have been described as the twin evils of urban 
sprawl and rural disfigurement. The Minister will be expected to give 
proof of determination and vision. He will doubtless appreciate the 
general desire that London, however greatly improved, shall retain its 
distinctive characteristics and its pleasing variety. Monotonous uni- 
formity makes no appeal to our individualistic race. The Londoner 
looks forward to a fuller and richer life. Inspiration can be drawn from 
some admirable examples of English town-planning, such as the Garden 
Cities of Letchworth and Welwyn, the Squares with which London’s 
West-end was beautified in the eighteenth century, the exquisitely 
homely villages we have inherited from the Middle Ages. Useful 
guidance can be drawn from the recent Report of the Barlow Com- 
mission on the Distribution of Industry and Industrial Population, as 
also from the recommendations of the Uthwatt Committee which 
proceed upon the assumption that a Central Planning Authority is to 
be promptly set up for the elaboration of a national plan, eliminating 
all loopholes for the profiteer. 

London’s debt to the River Thames is incalculable but has been scurvily 
repaid. The riverside area in the East End is the least creditable part 
of the Capital. Road-access to many of the docks is lamentably slow, 
along narrow, tortuous lanes, obstructed by level crossings and travers- 
ing a doleful district of closely-packed slum dwellings. Drastic clearance 
is the only remedy. War-damage has given an impetus. Dockland’s 
future plan must be governed by a few broad new avenues, giving access 
to quiet residential streets diversified by public gardens and children’s 
playgrounds, now sadly lacking. In working-class quarters no child 
should have to travel more than a quarter of a mile to reach a garden 
or playground. Flats, if indispensable, should not exceed four floors in 
height. Two-floor houses are generally preferable. To prevent over- 
crowding, surplus population must be redistributed elsewhere. A new 
highway is needed to give Dockland a rapid exit northwards up the, 
Lea valley towards open country in Essex and Hertfordshire. The mean 
surroundings of the Tower of London must be opened out, so as to 
form a worthy setting for this incomparable historical monument. The 
Tower should be the eastern starting-point of a four-mile Loopway 
round.the northern fringe of the City, so that motorists may make a 
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rapid circuit, instead of choking the ancient thoroughfares which 
intersect at the Bank and the Mansion House in the very hub of London. 
For part of its length the Loopway would follow the north bank of the 
Thames, in extension of the present Victoria Embankment. At its 
other end the Embankment should be continued westwards from 
Chelsea to Putney Bridge, thus providing London with an unbroken 
riversidé ‘drive, eight miles long, from the royal fortress of the Tower 
in the east to the Bishop’s Palace at Fulham in the west. On the other 
bank of the Thames, the south side, a similar beautification of the river 
could be undertaken on a smaller scale. The road-tunnels under the 
Thames at Blackwall and Rotherhithe need to be duplicated and their 
approaches extended, so as to facilitate access from a distance. The 
utility of several Thames bridges is similarly impaired by inadequate 
approaches, which also call for extension. At Woolwich a new road- 
tunnel should take the place of the present free ferry which forms the 
connecting link between the North Circular and the South Circular 
roads, the latter only half-finished, unfortunately. Lower down the 
‘Thames, near Gravesend, the Dartford-Purfleet road-tunnel awaits 
completion. It will connect the North and South Orbital roads which, 
some day, will furnish London with an unrivalled promenade and 
parkway 125 miles long, traversing delectable scenery in the Home 
Counties. Suburban building-development along this orbital road 
should be sternly prohibited. A painful lesson has been taught us by 
the misuse of frontage lands along our earlier arterial roads. In future, 
town-planners will insist that the utilisation of sites and the fitness of 
architectural design shall be regarded as of no less importance than the 
engineer’s specification for road construction. Note that while London 
needs three ring-roads (the Inner Loopway, the Circular Road and the 
Orbital Road) little can be shown at present except the northern half 
of the Circular Road. This exemplifies our neglect to complete the 
arterial road programme inaugurated in 1919. The time is now over- 
ripe. 

"Besides the tunnels under the Thames, of which I have spoken, my 
plan would also include a tunnel, three-quarter-mile in length, running in 
a southerly direction under Kensington Gardens and the adjacent main 
roads so as to afford rapid transit for south-bound traffic from Pad- 
dington, without disturbing the quietude of the belt of parks which 
add so much charm to this favoured quarter of London. Another 
shorter tunnel in the Soho neighbourhood would give improved access 
from Holborn under Soho to Mayfair and Hyde Park. At Hyde Park 
Corner, the busiest and most confused traffic-intersection in London, a- 
completely new lay-out is proposed, tending to simplify traffic-move- 
ments and to substitute a dignified lawn and balustrade for a disorderly 
archipelago of jagged islands. From Hyde Park Corner northwards a 
notable improvement can be effected by converting the narrow Park 
Lane (along the east flank of Hyde Park) into a spacious boulevard 
with two carriageways separated by grass and trees, 

Various viaducts figure on my plan in parts of South London, such 
as the “ Elephant and Castle ” traffic maelstrom, where there would 
appear to be no other means of relieving pressure at street-level. These 
viaducts will play a leading part in speeding-up the access to aerodromes, 
some of which are so poorly served that the short road-journey at the 
London end may occupy almost as much time as the air-trip to the 
Continent. London’s two east-west routes, Oxford Street and the 
Strand, are severely overtaxed ; they need to be supplemented by a 
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third highway, following a more northerly course and filling the r2-mile 
gap between the Western Avenue in Hammersmith and the Eastern 
Avenue in Essex. A tunnel would carry this new route under the high 
ground of Islington. The new route forms the missing link in a chain of 
arterial communications stretching from East Anglia to South Wales 
and passing clear of the congested central area of London. 

Even within the confines of the prodigiously wealthy City there still 
remains some surprisingly dismal and unprofitable quarters where 
worn-out buildings are approached by gloomy alleys and devious 
passages. Here it is essential that petty ownerships should be pooled 
and bright new streets laid out to a rational plan, regardless of the 
jigsaw boundaries of the existing properties. Benefit would thus accrue 
not only to the general public but to the individual owners. More room 
is required round several of our finest buildings—notably St. Paul’s 
Cathedral which should be encircled with spacious gardens, instead of 
being hemmed in by blocks of warehouses. No finer‘site could be found 
for an Imperial War Memorial. z : 

Casting our glances further afield, let me say a few words about 
motor-ways, of which there are at present no examples in England, 
although automobilists are fully familiar with German and Italian 
achievements. The English network of highways is so close and so 
highly developed that there is probably less justification for building 
motor-ways here than in European countries, where incidentally the 
underlying purpose is military rather than civil. Motor-ways, neverthe- 
less, would appeal to our countrymen as a means of promoting more 
rapid movement in and out of the Capital, without having recourse to 
the widening of ancient main roads, involving the mutilation of scores 
of old-world villages. To ensure safe and speedy transit, the motor-way 
would strike across open country and would pass over or under all 
cross-roads ; the adjoining land would be permanently reserved for 
agricultural use, so as to preclude any form of “ ribbon-development,”’ 
save for rest-houses, filling-stations, etc. Suitable locations for five 
motor-ways radiating from London are these: north-eastwards to 
Birmingham ; northwards to Grantham ; south-westwards to Win- 
chester; north-eastwards to Norwich; southwards to Brighton. 
Priority should be given to the London-Birmingham route. Motor- 
ways would generally form an extension of an existing modern arterial 
road or would radiate outwards from one of the ring-roads previously 
named. If the ungainly sprawl of London is to be checked and our 
countryside preserved, we shall have to found detached satellite towns 
of strictly limited size, to which access would be gained by spur-roads 
branching off from the motor-ways. The continued toleration of hap- 
hazard development on the fringe of London cannot be reconciled with 
any process of orderly planning. The claims of town and country must 
be scrupulously balanced. , No longer can we stand by, while fruitful 
farms are converted by reckless speculators into so-called “ eligible 
building-land ” which may lie waste, derelict and unsightly for twenty 
years before its new purpose is fulfilled. 

Turning to another side of rural life, it seems inevitable that, owing 
to profound and irrevocable social changes, many large ancestral homes, 
standing in gloriously timbered grounds, will fall vacant. They con- 
stitute one of our most precious and distinctive treasures and add in- 
comparable beauty to the English landscape. The best of them must 
be retained intact on the map of replanned London, just as the historical 
villas of Rome with their exquisite gardens are zealously safeguarded 
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by the Italian town-planning authorities. To encourage the rising 
generation of Londoners to appreciate their heritage, field-paths should 
be available for ramblers in all localities of exceptional beauty and 
interest. Patriotism is not founded solely on material consideration. 
“ Man shall not live by bread alone.” 

CHARLES BRESSEY. 


POLITICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
VII. 


HE leading statesmen of Russia have also told their story. The 

most striking apologia among the older generation is that of 

Witte, whom his friend and factotum Dr. Dillon used to describe 
as Russia’s only statesman and the ablest Russian since Peter the 
Great. “ I am neither a Liberal nor a Conservative,” he used to say, 
and indeed he was the loneliest figure on the stage. He despised the 
feeble Tsar, and Nicholas II detested his rough-mannered Minister. 
Written abroad aiter his fall from power in 1906, his Memoirs contain 
even more than the usual number of distortions and tricks of memory 
as well as the customary animosities of disappointed men. His deprecia- 
tion of the people with whom he worked, except his old master Alexander 
III, leaves a disagreeable impression. He alone possessed the insight to 
realise and the courage to proclaim that the Russian Empire was too 
rotten to wage war either with Japan or the Central Powers. He died 
in 1915, a few months too early to witness the fulfilment of his darkest 
anticipations. 

Iswolsky commenced his Memoirs when the Bolshevist revolution 
deprived him of his Embassy in Paris, but he had only brought his 
narrative up to his appointment as Foreign Minister in 1906 when he 
died. His successor Sazonoff, a better but a smaller man, employed his 
closing days in France in the same way. Wisely limiting himself to his 
six years in office, he lived just long enough to complete his task. 
Though he had no desire for war, he was quite ready to risk a world- 
wide conflagration for the maintenance of what he regarded as just 
Russian claims in the Near East. His patronage of the Balkan League 
in 1912, which led Poincaré to exclaim: ‘‘ Mais c’est une Convention 
de Guerre,” is defended on the ground that the Balkan States could not 
neglect the golden opportunity of the Tripoli war. Turkish rule in the 
Balkans, he explains, was a hideous anachronism. He realised the 
possibility of a European conflict; yet “ not to help Serbia and Bul- 
garia to realise their aims meant not only the abandonment by Russia 
of her historical mission, but the surrender without a struggle to the 
‘ enemy of the Slav peoples of positions won by the efforts of centuries.” 
The author of that revealing sentence can hardly be reckoned among 
the champions of peace. He disclaims Germanophobia, but the Liman 
Mission to Turkey stirred him to passionate excitement. Hostility to 
Austria, whom he holds responsible for the catastrophe in 1914, runs 
like a red thread through his book. Germany is condemned, not for a 
will to war, but for giving rein to the Austrian steed. Europe staggered 
into war because neither of the two Eastern Empires was willing to face 
a loss of prestige. 

Like most of the ex-Ministers of the Tsar Count Kokovtsoff settled 
in France, where he devoted himself to the vindication of his career. 
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Out of the Past begins with his appointment as Minister of Finance in 
1903 on the eve of the Japanese war, and deals in detail with’ the 
crowded years down to his fall at the opening of 1914. The account of 
the Dumas, of the financial recovery from the Japanese war, of the 
economic development of the country, of his colleagues, of his occasional 
contacts with foreign affairs, are only less interesting than his pictures 
of the Tsar, the Tsarina, Rasputin and the Court. The book closes with 
a brief sketch of the.war, the revolution and the author’s flight. 
Kokovtsoff lacked Witte’s rugged strength, but nobody worked more 
faithfully or efficiently for the Tsarist régime than Stolypin’s successor 
as President of the Council, who may be described as a moderate Con- 
servative. That he was dismissed from his post and replaced by 
Goremykin, a nerveless old reactionary, was a fresh illustration of the 
baneful influence of the Tsarina and the Tsar’s preference for second-rate 
men. At the parting interview with his master neither could restrain his 
tears. When he saw him for the last time in January 1917 he was 
shocked by the change. “ He had become almost unrecognisable. His 
face had grown very thin and hollow and covered with small wrinkles. 
His eyes had become faded and wandered aimlessly from object to 
object.” f 

Trotzky’s autobiography was written in embittered exile when Stalin 
had taken the reins from the dying hands of their common master. The 
intellectual power of the organiser of the Red Army and the Foreign 
Minister grips the reader from the start, and he writes as well as he 
used to speak. His record of the peace negotiations at Brest-Litovsk is 
extremely vivid. When he mentioned the German Government, General 
Hoffmann interrupted him in a voice hoarse with anger: “I do not 
represent the German Government here, but the German High Com- 
mand.” His object, he confesses, was to delay the negotiations : it was 
Lenin who insisted on making peace. The darker features of what 
Trotzky describes as the most revolutionary régime ever known to 
humanity are toned down, and we must look elsewhere for information 
on the wholesale slaughter which inaugurated and disgraced the Soviet 
experiment. His later and more ambitious work, History of the Russian 
Revolution, though less personal, may be regarded as a further instal- 
ment of a large-scale apologia. The drama is described from a different 
angle but with equal authority in Kerensky’s spirited work The 
Catastrophe. , 

‘Since Berchtold’s eagerly awaited apologia, though nearly com- 
pleted, has not appeared, and Conrad’s Memoirs are little more than a 
vast storehouse of documents, we pass to Italy, where Giolitti occupies 
the centre of the stage. The most accomplished Parliamentary manager 
of his time records decades of service from the days of Crispi to his final 
Premiership after the world war. There is no charm or colour in this 
frigid autobiography, and the story of the stealthy preparations for the 
rape of Tripoli is particularly cold-blooded. ‘I had for some time 
reflected on the Lybian question,” he writes, “ with the firm intention 
of solving it at the first opportunity. If we had not gone to Tripoli, some 
other Power would.” His picture of the Foreign Minister and himself, 
who alone were in the secret, spending the summer of 1911 in the 
country “ to show that nothing was in the wind,” will always remain a 
classical example of secret diplomacy. His maxim was limited liability. 
He preferred subterranean strategy to the big stick, and in foreign affairs 
he opposed ambitious objectives. He was ready for the Tripoli adven- 
ture, because the diplomatic preparation was complete and Turkey 
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could not reinforce her scanty garrisons either by land or sea. Con- 
sulted by Salandra on the outbreak of war he advised neutrality. He 
disapproved the plunge in 1915, not from tenderness for Austria, but 
because he disliked gambling for the highest stakes. Austria, he argued, 
would make considerable sacrifices to preserve Italian neutrality. 
Something could be gained at once without the shedding of blood, and 
the rest would follow in due course, since the Hapsburg Empire was 
doomed to dissolution by racial discord and the stress of war. He was 
overruled by Salandra, who had the secret Treaty of London in his desk, 
and who has told the story of Italy’s intervention in two volumes of 
dramatic interest. 

Poincaré’s Memoirs head the list of French autobiographical contri- 
butions to the literature of the war. An accomplished writer, a member 
of the Académie Francaise, and a leader of the French bar, he could 
state a case as well as any man of his time. When his seven years as 
President of the Republic ended in 1920, he began the most imposing 
apologia in French literature since that of Ollivier. Six addresses, Les 
Origines de la Guerre, delivered and published in 1921, survey French 
policy from 1871 to 1914, and may be regarded as a prologue to the 
larger work. There is a good deal of autobiography in the second half 
of the book, and the picture of the voyage home from Russia in July 
1914, with wireless messages pouring in and anxiety increasing every 
hour, lingers in our memory. He was greeted by the Minister of War 
with the words: Vous allez voir Paris: c’est splendide. Leaving the 
first fifty years of his career to his biographers, he begins his Souvenirs 
with the summons to the Premiership in January 1912, on the morrow 
of the Agadir crisis. The resounding title, Au Service de la France, 
embodies his proudest claim. If the exuberance of Gambetta and the 
passion of Clemenceau are lacking, we sense througliout the patriotic 
emotion of one whom even his many enemies admit to have been a 
great Frenchman. 

The first two volumes, dealing with his memorable year as Premier 
and Foreign Secretary, are the most interesting and valuable of all. 
The third and fourth, describing the first eighteen months of his 
Presidency, are less authoritative, for he explains again and again that 
French policy was made by the Cabinets, not by himself. The charge 
brought against him, not only by German foes but by some of his own 
countrymen, that he worked for war is angrily denied. To the state- 
ments in Iswolsky’s despatches that he encouraged Russia to rash 
adventures in the Balkans, he replies that the Ambassador system- 
atically misreported him, and that he never went an inch beyond 
the formal obligations of the Dual Alliance. In 1930 he took up the 
grave charge of being a war-monger in a small volume entitled Les 
Responsabilités de la Guerre, which replied to fourteen searching 
questions by a young critic for whom he felt respect. The six volumes 
of the Memoirs which cover the years of the war abandon the narrative 
method in favour of extracts from his diary, some of which, particularly 
the snapshots of celebrities, are vivid enough though many others are 
not worth printing. The work would have gained in impressiveness if 
it had been shorter and less self-righteous. From Clemenceau down to 
the merest scribbler he breaks a lance with all his critics and foes. It 
is not a lovable personality. 

In his declining years Asquith traced the outlines of his career and 
rebutted the charge that he had failed to prepare for the ordeal of war, 
A first-class classical scholar and a lover of good literature, he could 
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write well enough when he chose ; but The Genesis of the War, the first 
and most important of his books, Fifty Years of Parliament, and 
Memories and Reflections, are the work of a tired man and add nothing to 
the reputation of our greatest Parliamentarian since Gladstone. 
Haldane’s narrative presented in Before the War, and in his posthumous 
Autobiography, though on a smaller scale and covering a more limited 
field, is of high value as a contribution to the tragic history of Anglo- 
German relations. Morley’s Recollections, which stop short before the 
war of 1914, are a delight, and the letters to Lord Minto written from 
the India Office are the gem of the book. The Memorandum on Resigna- 
tion, published after his death, traces the agonising experiences and dis- 
agreements of the Liberal Cabinet during the memorable days which 
ended his public career. 

Three works stand out from the multitude of apologias produced in 
England by the first world war. The ample narratives of Winston 
Churchill and Lloyd George resemble each other in their tingling 
vitality, their colossal self-assurance, their robust conviction that the 
mistakes which nearly lost us the war were made by other men, their 
unconcealed contempt for slower minds and weaker wills. No one can 
read their testimony without realising that the writers are born leaders, 
unlike Asquith or Grey among their political colleagues, unlike Balfour 
and Bonar Law, MacDonald and Baldwin in the rival camps. But men 
of action who, as the phrase goes, can deliver the goods, sometimes 
supply the wrong kind of article. No one nowadays contests the services 
to the cause of the Allies rendered by the two most dynamic personali- 
ties in British politics, and no one will deny the narrative and argu- 
mentative power with which they have conducted their defence. Yet 
such born fighters do not always silence their critics. 

Churchill's literary virtuosity was revealed in youth by his sparkling 
life of his father, and The World Crisis is full of purple patches, some of 
them rising into magnificent eloquence ; but Lloyd George’s skill with 
the pen came as a surprise. We had all wondered who would be en- 
trusted with the responsibility of presenting his case. The answer was 
given by the changes and chances of domestic politics ; his fall from 
power decided that, despite his lack of literary training, he should tell 
his own story. ‘I was the only official figure who went right through 
it from the declaration of war to the signing of peace. I make my con- 
tribution, not as one who claims to be an experienced author, but as a 
witness giving evidence on what he remembers of these tremendous 
transactions.” His book, he claims with justice, is the most carefully 
and richly documented account of the great Armageddon. The self- 
righteousness which mars nearly all apologias is conspicuous in the six 
volumes of his War Memoirs. Grey, Asquith, Haig, Robertson, Jellicoe 
and many other prominent actors are mercilessly trounced, but quite 
as many, French as well as British, are warmly praised. There are no 
half-tones, hesitations or doubts, though he reminds us that chance, 
not right, is the supreme judge in war. We are reminded of Melbourne’s 
remark: “I wish I was as cocksure about anything as Macaulay is 
about everything.” Yet the power is unmistakable. Who can ever 
forget the grim chapters on Paschendael ? Even if there is another side 
in many of these controversies, the tremendous spectacle unfolds itself 
swiftly and vividly before our eyes. The two stout supplementary 
volumes on the making of the peace treaties are as friendly to Clemen- 
ceau as they are hostile to Poincaré. 

No greater contrast can be imagined than between the apologias of 
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Lloyd George and Edward Grey: we cannot be surprised, for the 
authors were antipathetic throughout life. The one is still covered with 
the dust of conflict, the other is cool, dignified and relatively detached. 
The one belabours his critics and foes, dead or alive, with resounding 
blows, the other is content to describe what he thought and did. The 
one is something of a superman, the other a cultivated English gentle- 
man with a tradition of public service in the sound of his name. The 
one blows his own trumpet unceasingly with all the strength of his 
powerful lungs, the other never raises his voice above conversational 
tones. Dictated to his second wife at the close of his career Grey’s 
Twenty-five Years is a masterpiece of its kind. If the object of political 
autobiography is to win new friends and conciliate antagonists, his 
apologia is one of the most successful ever written. We shall continue 
to differ as to the merits of his guiding principle of Continentalism which 
he inherited from Lansdowne, and in regard to his handling of particular 
issues as they arose. Yet few readers will close the book without feeling 
that he has been in the company of a statesman devoted, not only to 
the interests of his country as he conceived them, but to the cause of 
European peace. 
G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued.) 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


EORGE MEREDITH, some may think, belongs definitely to the 
(Gps To his devotees he will seem bound to live for ever. But 
— there are surely others, neither wholly won nor wholly repelled, 

to whom Meredith’s personality and work might call, if they were not 
obscured by movements of literary fashion and by sheer lapse of time. 
There is too a younger generation to whom Meredith is barely more than 
aname. These may not find amiss a sketch of the man, an echo of his 
fame and the grounds of it, detached from any more complete or 
reasoned analysis. The happy chance that brought me into early touch 
with Meredith will, I trust, serve as warrant for my making the attempt. 
My first meeting with George Meredith that I remember distinctly 
was when I was ten or twelve years old. He came occasionally to my 
parents’ house and, I think, saw my father, to whom he dedicated 
Diana of the Crossways, almost as often as anyone save John Morley, of 
whom Meredith was an even closer friend. I remember him vaguely, 
when I was quite small, on a visit at our country cottage on Hind Head. 
But this first real remembrance was when my father took me with him 
to Meredith’s house at Boxhill. In those days, and indeed until motor- 
ing became universal, Boxhill, though close to Dorking, and not so far 
after all from London, was a remote and still wild spot, a haunt it 
seemed of the Great God Pan himself, and a fitting spot for a poet and 
Olympian writer to dwell. Meredith was nothing if not Olympian. On 
the visit I speak of my father and Meredith settled down for a long talk, 
and Meredith, thinking I should be bored, tossed a book to me. I never 
knew what the book was, nor read a word in it, so enthralling was the 
sound of Meredith’s voice as my elders talked, and so entrancing his 
appearance. He was, I suppose, one of the most striking figures a man 
or boy could ever see in the course of his life. Of medium height, well- 
knit but slight, quick and active in his movements, he had a head that 
might have been that of Zeus himself, and did in fact somewhat resemble 
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that of Mr. Walt Disney’s Zeus in Fantasia. He wore a classical 
Greek beard, much set off by the red silk tie without which he was never 
seen. He always wore, that I remember, a suit of fine, grey homespun 
tweed. If not precisely a dandy, he was certainly a trifle proud of his 
appearance. We can see him thus to-day in reproductions of Watts’ 
portrait, the hair thick and a fine silver grey, the profile one of regular 
beauty. But Watts—and the photographers—missed the animation of 
the face, the depth and luminosity of the large eyes. George Meredith’s 
` voice was music itself and his laugh, as J. M. Barrie truly said, quoting 
Meredith’s own lines on Shakespeare, was “ broad as ten thousand 
beeves at pasture.” The hours that he spent over solitary work in the 
famous chalet, whence came the greater part of his poems and novels, 
on the side of Box Hill above his house, were compensated by the 
ceaseless talk that flowed from his lips when unlocked in company. 
Then his listeners, were they young or old, mere students or men already 
renowned in various spheres of life, listened in never-failing delight to 
the most effortless and varied monologue that can be imagined. Until 
old age impaired his physical faculties, Meredith loved going for long 
walks, and talked as he walked ; but his talk did not need, as is the case 
with some men, the stimulus of movement to set it going—he talked as 
naturally as he breathed. 

Meredith’s tongue was not always kind. Rather he had a ready fund 
of sarcasm that made him harder, doubtless, to live with than to enjoy 
on occasion. No doubt too, his fierceness must often have done him dis- 
service. Once I asked him if he had known Tennyson. He then 
narrated the following curious incident. Meredith had, when young, an 
ardent and most natural desire to know Tennyson, twenty years his 
senior and already acknowledged one of the greatest of our lyrical poets. 
He got himself invited to a house where. Tennyson was staying, and 
having arrived too late in the evening to meet him, got up early and 
went out for a walk. In a meadow by a stream he found Tennyson 
wrapped apparently in poetic ecstasy. Meredith waited in silent 
expectation. Then Tennyson said, in his rumbling bass that Meredith 
imitated in telling the story: “ Macflecknoe should not have said that 
I am not a great poet.” Much taken aback, Meredith recalled that 
Macflecknoe was an extremely minor critic of the epoch who had 
attacked Tennyson (Macflecknoe was not the actual name, by the way). 
“What possible importance,” cried Meredith, “ can have what such 
a worm writes about you? Nobody will so much as notice his im- 
pertinence! ”—with more to the same effect. Tennyson stood darkly 
pondering. Then he opened his mouth and spoke these words : “ But he 
should not have said that I am not a great poet.” That was all. Then 
Meredith, tossing back his head in a characteristic gesture and letting 
that noble laugh ring out, concluded : “ And after that I never wanted 
to see him again!” Self-conceit and pretentiousness were two constant 
butts for Meredith’s “ Comic spirit.” 

At his apogee, that is between, say, 1880 and 1895, George Meredith’s 
position in English letters was almost unique. He had not obviously 
a success with the large public comparable with that of Dickens and 
Thackeray, but critical readers recognised in him a quality not only new 
but of transcendent value. Dickens had used fiction to attack social 
abuses. Thackeray, following Fielding, had deployed his brilliant powers 
of satire, wielded with the perfection of English style, to dislodge hoary 
prejudice. But George Meredith was the first novelist to make his 
characters speak for themselves in the cause of moral progress, and 
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the psychological action of his novels serve as illustration of it. The 
cultivation of talent for noble ends, the true place of women in the world, 
were his ever recurring themes. The latter was the more noteworthy, 
because the newer in our literature ; here Meredith was a breaker of 
almost virgin soil. He was woman’s champion and the precursor of 
women’s rights. Contemporary with Ibsen, Meredith gave the world an 
astonishing gallery of women’s portraits that changed our whole 
attitude towards sex problems and he directly paved the way towards 
the modern conception of the moral equality of the sexes. On his 
side Ibsen pursued similar aims. But there is this difference between 
the two writers. Powerful as he was, Ibsen could only create dowdy, 
tiresome, suburban females in dreary surroundings. Meredith’s 
heroines are all beautiful, fascinating, vivid, mostly exquisitely dressed, 
and delightfully witty. All the advantage is with the English novelist. 
Meredith loved beauty. He adored his daughter, to whom his own looks 
had descended—enchanting vision to the eye that she was, the perfect 
embodiment of every man’s imagination of the perfect Dresden China 
shepherdess—while he teasingly nicknamed his serious son “ the old 
gentleman.” 

Not that Meredith’s men lack interest. Old Mel, Roy Richmond, 
Adrian, most of all Sir Willoughby, are memorable figures. Indeed, 
I am not so sure that The Egoist, with its intense cleverness, is not the 
easiest approach to Meredith’s work for the present generation. It 
would be hard too not to appreciate Evan Harrington, the Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel and Beauchamp’s Career. Even in those novels less 
instantly sympathetic, like Vittoria, there is a dashing eagerness and 
a swing in the storytelling that is irresistible. Often Meredith is not 
easy reading ; in the later books, and in not a little of his poetry, where 
he fell into a habit of mystic writing—something like “ mystic bidding ” 
at bridge—very difficult indeed. There is the beginning of Phoebus with 
Admetus, admittedly one of Meredith’s finest poems 


—God! of whom music 
and song and blood are pure. 


John Morley and my father put their heads together in an effort to 
construe these lines. Having arrived, as they thought, at the truth, 
they put the point to Meredith, only to discover that they were wrong. 
Years later two of Meredith’s younger admirers, failing to understand 
a line in that rushing poem The Woods of Westermain—‘‘ One whose eyes 
are out ’’—put the question to Meredith. The poet opened his great eyes 
very wide and said, in still voice, that told his opinion of the questioners : 
“ Death.” The answer was simple to Meredith because he knew it: to 
anyone else the phrase was pure mysticism. Yet mystic or not, no one 
mindful of Meredith’s magnificent lines—like that already quoted, on 
Shakespeare, that on Gordon— The Man of England circled by the 
sands,” and those to Nelson— 


He leads! We hear our seaman’s call 
In the roll of battles won. 

For he is Britain’s admiral 

Till setting of her sun.— 


or the fierce panting rhythm of The Nuptials of Aitila,-or of the deep 
music of The Day of the Daughter of Hades, will deny to Meredith’s 
poetry the title “ great.” 

But there is one work by George Meredith that seems to me more 
likely than any other to appeal a generation after his death to a wide’ 
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public and perhaps more greatly merits lasting life. This is The Shaving 
of Shagpat, an allegory of life, gorgeously apparelled in Eastern dress, of 
life as George Meredith conceived it: a tremendous, strenuous, exciting, 
beautiful adventure, in which woman, clear-sighted, self-sacrificing, pur- 
poseful, loving, lovely, and loved, acts as guide and stimulus to weak, 
vacillating, sensual man. How, by theaid of Noorna bin Noorka, Shibli 
Bagarag became Master of the Event and shaved that humbug of 
humbugs, Shagpat, is there told with a wealth of thrills and of laughter 
such as no Arabian Nights entertainment can boast. But more than 
this. The Eastern form in which Meredith concealed his allegory—for, 
as he said himself, “ the English do not like allegory ”—freed his hand 
to paint such colours as, I submit, can be rivalled nowhere else in 
literature. The Shaving of Shagpat is a phantasmagoria of beauty, a 
Walpurgisnacht of pure images, chasing one another over the firma- 
ment of Meredith’s unbounded imagination. There is indeed nothing 
like it in the world for breathless loveliness but some parts of Mr. Walt 
Disney’s Fantasia. Mr. Walt Disney may be no Meredithian, but some- 
thing of the spirit of Shagpat touched him when he conceived those 
scenes. 

Once, with the audacity of youth, I staggered and indeed somewhat 
shocked a distinguished gathering at All Souls, by asserting that 
Meredith had pushed the art of psychological fiction to a higher plane 
than any other writer. On the whole I still think I was right. And to 
show a younger generation that I was not alone in my judgment, I will 
end by quoting the last bit of the loving fantasy that J. M. Barrie—no 
mean master of the pen—wrote after George Meredith’s death. The 
funeral procession had driven away from Box Hill to the cemetery at 
Dorking, and then—so Barrie imagined—the figure of Meredith, 
sitting in his familiar study, began to come to life. “ Old age was 
falling from him,” wrote Barrie. “ This is what is meant by Death to 
such as he.” So Meredith, restored to youth, strode forth from the house 
and was welcomed by “his splendid progeny,” the women he had 
created in his books, 

“ Box Hill ”—I quote again—‘ was no longer deserted. When a 
great man dies—and this was one of the greatest since Shakespeare— 
the immortals await him at the top of the nearest hill. He looked up 
and saw his peers. They were all young, like himself. He waved his 
staff in greeting. One, a mere stripling, ‘ slight unspeakably,’ R. L. S., 
detached himself from the others, crying gloriously, ‘ here’s the fellow 
I have been telling you about,’ and ran down the Hill to be the first to 
take his Master’s hand. In the meanwhile an empty coach was rolling 
on to Dorking.” 

Joun Porrock. 


RELIGION IN FRANCE BEFORE 
THE COLLAPSE. 


NE of the chief elements of the crisis leading to the collapse of 
C ) France was the fact that two sections of the French people had 
never fully identified themselves with the Third Republic. The 
bloody repression of the Commune in 1871, with the determination of 
the dominant bourgeoisie to keep power in their own hands, alienated 
many of the workers and accounted for the rapid and wide spread of 
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Communism. At the same time, the atheism and positivism preached 
by leading politicians on the one hand and, on the other, the extreme 
conservatism of French Catholics, who clung to the idea of the old 
alliance between “ throne and altar,” was yet another source of irre- 
mediable division. The far-seeing policy of Pope Leo XIII, who insisted 
that the Republic, as the established form of government, should be 
loyally accepted, and that Catholics, to defend their rights and obtain . 
the repeal of anti-clerical laws, should take their stand on a consti- 
tutional platform, seeking the co-operation of “ all honest men,” met 
with very little response. In 1890, when Cardinal Lavigerie, as Arch- 
bishop of Algiers, launched the campaign for the “ Ralliement”’ by 
his famous toast to the visiting French fleet, followed by a rendering of 
the Marseillaise by the mission band, his gesture was not only coldly 
received by the Admiral in command, but aroused a storm of anger 
among French Catholics at large. 

The Pope’s counsel was indeed enthusiastically received by the 
progressive group on whom the influence of Lacordaire and Montalem- 
bert was still potent. The names of Albert de Mun, Etienne Lamy and 
Jacques Piou are celebrated. They organised political groups with far- 
reaching programmes of social reform to contest the elections of 1893, 
when they found among the Catholic conservatives their most bitter 
opponents. It was in this period that the Christian Demfocratic Move- 
ment, led by the “ democratic abbés ” (Naudet, Six, Garnier, Lemire), 
was launched as a veritable apostolate among the working classes and, 
had the times been more propitious, it might well not only have checked 
the advance of the materialistic forms of socialism, but have done much 
to heal the threefold breach between the Church, the Republic, and the 
workers. 

Unfortunately, the champions of Christian Democracy and those of 
the Ralliement (not all who supported the Ralliement were democrats) 
lacked the resources of their adversaries. In particular, they sorely 
lacked an adequate press. In this the clericals of the Right had the 
advantage. The accession of Pius X strengthened their position, for he 
was known to have small sympathy for Christian Democracy. By a 
consistent campaign of denunciation to Rome (by 1914 it reached such 
a pitch that the Jesuit review Les Etudes was moved to indignant 
protest) they were able to cast suspicion on any Catholic movement 
with a progressive social policy. In the meantime the passions aroused 
by the Dreyfus Case (1898-1905) had quenched the “ new spirit ” that 
had made a timid appearance in relations between Church and: State, 
and brought back the bitter division between clericals and anti-clericals. 
The indefensible attitude of the former made possible Combes’ laws 
against the religious congregations, the separation of Church and State, 
and the despoiling of the Church. A revulsion of feeling occurred, 
indeed, over l'affaire des fiches, when it came out that the Minister for 
War had organised a nation-wide spy service in order to penalise any 
officers with religious leanings. Had French politics been less dominated 
by cliques and factions, a courageous policy of pacification would have 
doubtless been welcomed by the nation at large, but it was not 
forthcoming. 

At the outbreak of the last war the position in broad outline was as 
follows: The most militant Catholic organisation was the ultra- 
nationalist Action Française, advocating a return to monarchy, but 
with a fringe of followers who, though not actively monarchist, despised 
republican institutions. By a curious and disastrous paradox, its leader 
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was the declared agnostic Charles Maurras, exponent of “integral 
nationalism,” the cult of violence and a policy of political immoralism, 

- whose cynical, brilliant paper had become one of the most widely read 
in Catholic circles. It had scored a notable triumph over the Christian 
Democrats, when Marc Sangnier’s movement, “ Le Sillon ” had been 
condemned by Rome (1912), and was to continue for some years to 
exercise a real terrorism over progressive-minded Catholics, fearful of a 
like fate. None the less, the Christian Democratic tradition remained 
potent, showing itself especially in social organisation, where the Action 
Populaire of the Jesuits of Vanves and the celebrated Semaines Sociales 
contributed to keep alive the spirit of Leo XIII. At the same time, in 
certain intellectual circles, there had been a remarkable return to 
religion (Bergson’s onslaught on current materialism had pointed the 
way for many, as for the poet Péguy, and young Ernest Psichari, 
Renan’s grandson), while the great traditions of French Christianity 
were being nobly upheld by a Pére de Foucauld or a Lyautey. The 
war of 1914 brought the proclamation of “ unton sacrée,” cemented by 
the comradeship of the trenches. After the war there seemed, indeed, 
some likelihood of a return to the old clerical and anti-clerical rift. 
While the Cartel des Gauches (1924-5) returned to a rigorous enforce- 
ment of the anti-religious “ lois laiques,” an important body of French 
Catholics, under the egis of the Action Frangaise, openly advocated the 
overthrow of the Republic by armed revolt.* 

In 1926 the whole position was changed by the papal condemnation 
of the Action Française, which marked a turning point in the relations 
between Church and State. The most striking development in the years 
that followed was the superseding of the old clericalism by a broader 
spirit of co-operation, the resultant decline of anti-clericalism among 
the educated, the advance of Catholic movements in the social and 
political field, and a remarkable Catholic intellectual renaissance. The 
Church itself, by the very fact of disestablishment, had gained in life 
and prestige ; a new sap was rising, bringing a true spirit of apostolate, 
a higher sense of Christian values, a deepening of religious life. None 
the less, during this period the Catholic conservatives, already influenced 
by Fascism, were to show an undue indulgence towards Nazism (though 
retaining all their almost pathological hatred of the German people), 
and to throw in their lot, in the social struggle, with those for whom 
“ Pouvrier ” was an enemy more to be feared than the “ Boche.” Thus 
the two trends persisted—to grow more bitterly divided than ever 
during the Spanish Civil War—but, with the decline of the Action 
Francaise, the clerical section lost its ascendancy. Meanwhile, the 
agreement reached between the French Government and the Vatican 
(the work of Briand and Cardinal Ceretti) over the “ associations du 
culte ” had at last placed relations between Church and State on a 
friendly and normal basis, though the laws against religious congre- 
gations were not repealed, while such wise appointments in the upper 
ranks of the hierarchy as that of Cardinal Verdier and Cardinal Liénart 
were helping to heal the breach between the Catholic body as such and 
the nation at large. 

In this another and highly important factor was the formation of 
what were known as the ‘“‘ democratic parties of Christian inspiration.” 
These were in no sense clerical parties and had no dependence on the 


* See Enguéte sur les droits du Droit et ‘‘ Sa M ajesté la Loi,” compilation edited by 
the Rev. Father Riquet, S.J., Paris, 1927. The question had been brought to a head by 
the trial of Charles Maurras in 1925, for his written threat to assassinate the Minister of 
the Interior. 
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ecclesiastical authorities. While founding their programmes on 
Christian principles and the defence of religious values, their policy was 
one of loyal and wholehearted co-operation in public life, on the same 
footing as other parties, in a spirit of ‘‘ attachment to the Republic and 
to political liberties.” No longer could French Catholics be identified 
politically with an extreme and disaffected Right. The Jeune Répub- 
lique, originally founded by Marc Sangnier after the dissolution of the 
Sillon, was Left-wing, and had a minister in the Popular Front Govern- 
ment. The Popular Democratic Party, which made “ the will to achieve 
democracy in economic and social organisation through the sincere 
collaboration of the different elements of production ” a main plank of 
its programme, stood a degree nearer the Right. With thirty-odd 
deputies in the Chamber, the ability of its leaders soon gained it a 
hearing out of all proportion to its numbers. M. Pézet was regularly 
re-elected Vice-President of the Foreign Affairs Committee, and the 
Chairman of the party, M. Champetier de Ribes, held important posts 
in practically every Cabinet up to the last. The acknowledged political 
leader of French Catholics, he was one of the few who dared to vote 
against the Pétain régime at the last meeting of what remained of 
parliament after the collapse of France. 

Affiliated to these parties (though they had their own weekly organs) 
was the Paris daily paper l'Aube, founded in 1932. The influence of this 
small paper, relying entirely on the enthusiasm of its supporters for its 
finances, was almost incredible. It came to be one of the papers every 
deputy felt obliged to read, and was one of the most constantly quoted 
on the Paris radio. The sureness of its handling of the most difficult 
questions, both national and international, made it one of the foremost 
“journals of opinion ” in the country. Not only did it do much to 
dissipate anti-clerical prejudice, but it brought several former anti- 
clericals nearer to Christianity. Georges Duhamel and Julien Benda 
became its firm admirers and supporters. When in 1935 the Blum 
Government gave an official reception to Cardinal Pacellimnow 
Pius XII—the Foreign Minister, M. Yvon Delbos, presented to him 
the owner-editor of l’ Aube, M. Francisque Gay, with the words : “ With- 
out this man and the work of his paper, the reception we are giving to 
Your Eminence would never have been possible.” From the outbreak 
of war, l'Aube waged a constant campaign against the press censorship, 
urging (as the Popular Democrats were urging in the Chamber) that 
the French people should be given an ideal for which to fight. Needless 
to say, it is one of the papers that have not been able to appear since 
the collapse, and report says that its veteran editor is now in a con- 
centration camp. 

At the same time other periodicals, like the monthly review Politique, 
the weekly Temps Présent (now resurrected as Temps Nouveau and 
subject to continual suspension for its fidelity to its principles), the 
fortnightly Vie Intellectuelle (edited by the Dominicans), were distinguish- 
ing themselves by their progressive outlook and insistence on morality in 
public life, whether national or international. In the intellectual field, 
the resurgence of Christian values was one of the most striking features 
of the period. Bergson, as we have noted, had been among its fore- 
runners, and the evolution of his own thought was bringing him ever 
nearer to a fully Christian conception. In 1937, the International 
Congress of Philosophy held in Paris proved a triumph for the two 
greatest Christian philosophers, held by many to be the first philoso- 
phers of the age—Maurice Blondel and Jacques Maritain. The positivist 
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materialism that had so long dominated French thought was clearly 
dead. French literature found such Catholic writers as Claudel, 
Brémond, Mauriac, Bernanos, among its most honoured exponents. A 
symptom of the new spirit was the performance of the fifteenth century 
Passion Play in front of Notre Dame de Paris, under municipal auspices, 
when the names of Cardinal Verdier and leading Catholics figured 
among the organisers side by side with those of many who had once 
been ferocious anti-clericals, and the Garde Républicaine actually took 
part in the performance. f 
_ Among the masses, too, anti-religious prejudice was being attenuated, 
largely through the work of the Catholic social movements. In 1937 the 
J.O.C. (Jeunesse Ouvrière Catholique) could rally 50,000 members to a 
monster demonstration in Paris, yet it was a part of a network of 
vigorous Catholic youth organisations. Membership of the Christian 
trade unions rose to half a million. -Though anti-religious prejudice still 
lingered in certain quarters (a Socialist Congress in 1939 protested 
against the broadcasting of religious services), it was widely abating. 
The attempt of the Communist leader Thorez to seek a rapprochement 
with Catholics, recognising their zealous efforts for social reforms, while 
it could have no practical consequences, would have been inconceivable 
a few years before. 

In 1938 there was founded a new movement, the Nouvelles Equipes 
Frangaises, sponsored by young Catholics from the Christian-Demo- 
cratic and Catholic Social camp, and seeking to rally all men of good 
will to work for a true democracy, a cleansing of political life, and the 
creation among Frenchmen of a real sense of community. For the first 
time a Catholic movement was taking a national lead; its sound 
idealism, the surety of its principles, came as a refreshment and an 
encouragement to many, whatever their religious convictions, who, as 
the shadow of war drew nearer, grew aware of all that Christian values 
meant and could mean in the life of France and the civilisation threat- 
ened by cynical egoism from within and from without by an alien faith. 
It might well seem as if the clericalism and anti-clericalism of an older 
generation had been finally surmounted. 

There had been, indeed, a widespread spiritual revival, but it has to 
be realised that this still affected only an élite. Where its repercussions 
on public life were concerned, the bulk of French Catholics remained in 
their traditional apathy, while the more reactionary had relaxed nothing 
of their hostility. The new movement was still like a young plantation, 
growing between the roots of gnarled and decaying trees, with immense 
promise for the future, but as yet overshadowed. 

In France to-day Charles Maurras boasts that Marshal Pétain’s 
régime is in perfect accord with the Action Frangaise outlook, and there 
are signs that clericalism and anti-clericalism have once more raised 
their ugly heads. At the same time, however, there is clear indication 
that the new spirit is still potent, finding as vigorous expression as a 
régime of coercion allows. Again, the new union between Catholic and 
Socialist trade unionists, working for Free France and a social pro- 
gramme in which Christian-Democratic influence is dominant,- the 
honour in which religion is held in the Free French Forces, the wide 
recognition of the importance of the thought of a Jacques Maritain, all 
show the working of the same leaven: the France of to-morrow will 
draw strength from her Christian heritage. 

BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


THE IDEA OF THE REICH IN 
GERMAN HISTORY. 


Y styling their creation the Third Reich, the leaders of the “ New 
BReennany ” have endeavoured to secure a solid basis of historical 

continuity for an attempt which of its very nature lacks all 
elements of stability. In their own country success has been theirs. 
Their version of history has been accepted, and the Third Reich 
acclaimed as the legitimate successor of the First and Second, as the 
fulfilment of German history. The Nazi leaders cannot, however, 
deceive the world. Even a cursory survey of history will prove at once 
that their claims are unfounded. Yet here again, as.on so many other 
occasions, the Führer has utilised genuine and even legitimate aspira- 
tions for his own evil ends. 

The vision of the Reich has in all ages profoundly influenced German 
thought and history. Far from being a mere Utopia—for was it not 
realised during the reign of Charlemagne, the founder of the first Reich, 
and again, though this time with a different accent, under the Hohen- 
stauffen Emperors of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ?—it em- 
bodies all the hopes and desires of the nation. Yet it is more than a 
merely national ideal, though at times, when the desire for material 
success was stronger than the longing for a just and equitable European 
order, this fact was forgotten. It is strictly speaking a supranational 
ideal, and as such it deserves to be studied by all who have the unity 
of Europe at heart. For the medieval Imperium Sacrum represents the 
second, and in fact last, attempt to express the unity of Europe in the 
political field. 

The idea of the Reich was first realised in history after centuries of 
unrest and struggle in which the barbarians from the north and east 
had been occupied in founding their kingdoms and assimilating to a 
greater or lesser degree the civilisation of Rome. At an age when the 
differences between Neustrians and Aquitanians (the French of the 
future) on the one hand and the Austrasians (the future Germans) on 
the other had not led to open rivalry, when the idea of the “ per- 
petuity, unity and sanctity of the Roman Empire ” was still prevalent, 
the genius of one man, who, may it be remarked in parenthesis, is 
honoured as a national hero both in Germany and in France, created a 
political entity which, though in a changed form, was to last for over 
one thousand years. 

The coronation of Charles the Great as Emperor of the Romans by 
Pope Leo the Third, on Christmas Day in St. Peter’s in the year 800, 
is one of the most significant facts of European history. By the public 
acknowledgment of a Frankish king as lawful successor to the Roman 
Empire, it marks the fusion of the imperial with the theocratic ideal 
in the west. For it was not a new territorial power, which the Pope of 
his own free will was conferring, but a new dignity, which made the 
“pious and peace-giving Emperor, crowned by God” the temporal 
head of the Christian Commonwealth, even as the Pope is its spiritual 
head. Thus deriving his power from the only source of true authority, 
the Emperor, “ unlike the king, who is charged with the care of one 
nation, is the maker and maintainer of that social order wherein 
kingdoms are but as passing accidents.” i 

Charlemagne was fully conscious of the responsibilities which his 
imperial position involved. The oath of allegiance taken by all his 
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subjects as ordained the year following his coronation is expressive of 
his conception of a Christian Reich. It bound each to live “ according 
to his strength and knowledge in the holy service of God . . . to do no 
violence towards Holy Church or to widows or orphans or strangers, 
seeing that the Emperor has been appointed after the Lord and His 
Saints, the protector and defender of all such.” „Charles the Great 
devoted all his indefatigable energy to the realisation of this end. His 
internal policy was governed by the triple aim of regenerating the 
Christian Church, making justice supreme in the lands already con- 
quered, and repressing the barbarian and the heathen. 

The missi dominici, the “ justices in eyre ” and supervisors of ad- 
ministration, as representatives of the Emperor, were sent throughout 
the imperial dominions to see that local justice was administered and 
that there was no oppression of the weak. They were instrumental in 
enforcing the Emperor’s will even in the most distant parts of a realm 
which comprised the whole of modern France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Italy as far as Rome, Germany as far as the Elbe, 
Dalmatia and Bohemia. To these missi dominici Charlemagne gave 
personal instructions, one of which, interpreting the new oath of 
allegiance, bears witness to his exalted conception of the duties of a 
subject of the Reich. “ The obedience which they promise by the oath 
is absolute ; for the object of the Emperor’s rule is justice, and to 
resist him is to contend with God. The Emperor wills that there be 
justice in the dealings of man with man and, more than that, in the 
very hearts of men. The oath binds all men to assist him in this 
double task ; it,is a promise that each in his degree will be God’s 
servant.” 

The foreign policy of Charlemagne was mainly dictated by equally 
high principles. His wars were undertaken in a crusading spirit to 
extend the Kingdom of God and the rule of His Church upon earth. 
Nor did he hesitate, in true medieval fashion, to apply brute force in 
pursuit of this end. He compelled the conquered Saxons to accept the 
Christian Faith, and in the newly gained territory violation of the laws 
of the Church ranked as high as treason, and was punished with equal 
severity. The violence of his methods has, especially of late, given rise 
to much criticism of his ideal, and the modern pagans of National 
Socialist extraction have started a campaign against Charles, denounc- 
ing him for having forced the alien yoke of Christianity upon one of the 
sturdiest German tribes, thus preventing the whole people from 
developing a religious system of its own, wherein it could find its 
exclusive salvation. 

Yet history belies the Nazi theory. Towards the end of the ninth 
century a monk, one of the members of the conquered race, expresses 
his realisation of the significance of the actions of Charlemagne, 
terrible though they were at the time : 


He swept away the dark, deceitful night 

And taught our race to know the only light. 
The strife was long, the peril great and sore, 
And heavy toil and sleepless watch he bore. 
But these be things all Europe has by heart ; 
All Europe in that mighty work had part ; 

The hosts of all his realm he did combine 

To drag this people from the devil’s shrine. 

For who can turn fierce heathen from their bent 
By soft persuasion and sage argument ? 
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The Reich of Charlemagne, however, depended too completely on the 
genius of one man to survive in its entirety. By the Treaty of Verdun, 
as early as 843, a division of the Carolingian Empire into three parts, 
the France, Germany and Italy of the future, was effected, a fact, it is 
interesting to note, still regretted in contemporary Germany, though 
not, indeed, by National Socialists. The imperial crown was still worn 
by a Carolingian, but the Emperors were no longer inspired by the lofty 
ideals of Charlemagne and, on the death of Charles the Fat in 888, the 
Carolingian Empire came to an undistinguished end. The imperial 
idea, however, remained, and as the imperial dignity was not hered- 
itary, the crown passed to others. As historical records have little to 
tell of these, and as it is certain that, previous to the year 962, there was 
no Emperor in the west for a whole generation, we can gather that the 
attempt of Charles the Great to weld Europe together had resulted in 
temporary failure. Yet so powerful was the influence of his example, 
so potent the idea of the Imperium Sacrum, that it was possible to 
re-establish the Reich on a new basis. 

The coronation of Otto the First of Saxony, surnamed “ the Great,” 
as “ Emperor ever august of the Romans,” by Pope John XII, on 
February 2nd, 962, marks the birth of the “ Holy Roman Empire of 
the German Nation.” As its name implies, it was materially not com- 
parable to the creation of Charlemagne. It united only two-thirds of 
the territory which Charles had called his own. France was already 
developing independently of both Germany and Italy. Moreover, the 
power of the great vassals had increased considerably since his time, 
and they were as ready as ever to wage war against their liege lord as 
well as against each other. Finally, national divergences throughout 
Europe had become more marked. Each country had begun to pride 
itself on its own history, celebrate its national heroes, and develop its 
dialect as a vehicle of literature. Already the deep divisions of the 
future were preparing. 

Even when all these differences are taken into account, it must be 
acknowledged that the fundamental unity of Europe was still unshaken. 
Above all, her peoples were most firmly linked by the bond of a common 
faith, which afforded them a unity by far transcending the superficial 
differences of race and language. In the political field they were 
developing along parallel lines towards the feudal system of govern- 
ment, which was essentially the same throughout Europe. Lastly, they 
were united by a common civilisation. The student of medieval litera- 
ture, for instance, cannot fail to be struck by its uniformity. It is true 
that the treatment of medieval legends and lays varies in the different 
countries, the Perceval of Chrétien de Troyes suffering a definite 
transformation at the hands of Wolfram von Eschenbach. But 
considered as a whole, medieval literature is less notable for its dis- 
similarities than for its essential unity. 

The peoples of Europe were, therefore, still able to appreciate an 
attempt to express their unity in a political form, and the imperial 
dignity, though not always acknowledged in practice, was still, in 
theory, respected. Nor was this respect fundamentally shaken by the 
long struggle between the temporal and the spiritual power. For 
Germany herself, however, the union with Italy and the succession to 
the imperial crown led to most serious results. It had, for better or 
worse, bound her to the imperial idea and thus sown the seeds of a 
conflict which runs through her subsequent history. To be the successor 
to the Roman Empire in a Christian Europe lays a great obligation upon 
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` anation : it isa sacred trust only too likely to be betrayed from within. 
For the Germans, a5 well as other nations, had their nationalist aspira- 
tions which were in fundamental opposition to the imperial idea, and 
again and again the two came into conflict. It was, taken on its highest 
level, a conflict between the natural expansiveness of a nation and its 
supranational mission, which made it guardian of the common heritage 
of Europe and the bearer of its unity, and as such it has been implicitly 
recognised in the past by the German people, whose unmistakable 
messianic consciousness originates here. Yet it was only sporadically 
and in flashes of intense insight that the real issue was illuminated : 
it was usually obscured by the insistent claims of the hour and the 
narrowness of a materialistic outlook. 

Thus throughout the ages many have regretted the frequent marches 
to Rome which weakened the power of the crown in Germany, and 
caused untold thousands of Germans to languish in the hot summers of 
Italy or to perish on her battlefields. Many have blamed the “ Holy 
Roman Empire ” for retarding the unification of Germany and Italy, 
which eventually took place at a time when Britain and France had 
already acquired great empires overseas. There have also been many, 
and theirs is a dangerous misconception, who have interpreted the 
actions of the Saxon Kaiser and his many successors in a purely'nation- 
alistic sense. Yet there can be no doubt that the idea of the “ Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation,” whatever its reality may have 
been, is essentially the same as that of the Reich of Charlemagne—the 
expression of the unity of Christian Europe in a political form. As such 
the Catholic Church has always acknowledged it. The Roman Missal 
for Good Friday still contains a prayer which was formerly said for the 
head of the Holy Roman Empire: Oremus et pro Christianissimo Im- 
peratore nostro, ut Deus et Dominus noster subditas illi faciat omnes 
barbaras nationes, ad nostram perpetuam pacem. If further proof were 
needed, we might point to the fact that, in spite of the most serious 
onslaughts on its unity, the Holy Roman Empire survived for more 
than 800 years. It was only when the Nationalist States had fully 
developed and the brotherhood of all men before God had been replaced 
by the pseudo-liberty, fraternity, and equality of the French Revolution, 
that the Reich fell. 

In Germany the development of the royal, the nationalist idea at the 
expense of the imperial finds its tangible expression in the rise of 
Prussia and the subsequent foundation of the Hohenzollern Empire by 
Bismarck. This was no longer a Reich in the original sense of the word. 
It was a purely nationalist conception, and as such, since it did not 
include Austria, not even the fulfilment of German history as a whole. 
Yet the idea of the Reich had impressed itself so deeply upon the 
consciousness of the people that efforts were made to link the new 
empire, whose history barely reached back further than the Thirty 
Years’ War, with the more glorious imperial past. In the new reading 
of history, the Carolingian Empire as well as the “ Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation ” were presented as purely German creations, 
and the imperial idea interpreted in a strictly national sense. In spite 
of many and weighty opinions to the contrary, it must, however, be 
maintained that in the Hohenzollern Empire nationalism was still 
restrained by Christian principles, and it was only when, in the National 
Socialist State, the last vestiges of Christianity had been discarded that 
its worst potentialities were realised. 

When in its turn the Second Reich crumbled to pieces at the end of 
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the last war, the vision of a Third Reich with its promise of political 
power continued to exert its influence upon a nation profoundly 
humiliated by defeat. In one of the Nazi classics, Moeller van den 
"` Bruck’s study Das dritte Reich (1923), obscure and immature though 
it may be, such yearnings of a dissatisfied nation become articulate, 
yearnings, it must be emphasised, not only for political power but for 
responsible government and true authority. 

The “ Third Reich ” of Adolf Hitler’s making brought no such fulfil- 
ment. -It is true, it brought the German people great military and 
political power, but this power has been bought at a terrible price. It 
has cost the destruction of all that, throughout the centuries, the 
nations of Europe have held most sacred: liberty, justice, and their 
Christian civilisation. Nor is the Third Reich with its persecution of 
Christianity, its mockery of justice, its concentration camps, a suitable 
instrument to bring about a new European order. Built as it is on 
hatred and brute force, with the enslavement or, in case of insub- 
ordination, the complete annihilation of other nations as its aim, it 
offers to the horrified observer the spectacle of nationalism run amuck. 
In accepting the “ Third Reich” at the hands of their Führer, the 
German people have betrayed the very idea of the Reich. In their 
quest for national aggrandisement, they have sinned against the spirit 
of Europe. And Europe, though slowly, is rising to meet the challenge. 
The hideous extravagances of an exaggerated nationalism have com- 
pelled Europe to remember the legacy of Christianity, freedom and 
democracy, which is hers by right, and to recognise that the nationalisms 
of the past are no sure foundation for the building of the new order of 
the future. Surely, the time has now come for her to turn her thoughts 
from the terrible realities of the present to the consideration of what 
constitutes her fundamental unity : her racial, linguistic, and cultural 
affinities, and, above all, her Christian patrimony. “‘ For these be things 
all Europe has by heart.” 

IRENE MARINOFF. 


THE FAILURE OF HITLER’S 
POPULATION POLICY. 


HE undeniable fact that since Hitler attained power the figures 

Í of marriages and births in Germany have increased gives rise to 

a certain fear that a danger for the world is involved if other 
states cannot reach the same standard as Germany. Let us examine 
this supposition. The number of marriages and births in Germany was 
extraordinarily low in 1932-3. The reasons are obvious: it was the 
time of the greatest world economic depression and Germany had about 
8 million people without work. With the return of these people to 
normal working conditions and with the slow disappearance of the 
world economic crisis an improvement in the sphere of population 
policy took place. How far it was the merit of Hitler’s régime or whether 
it was due to the general improvement covering the whole world, is 
going beyond this analysis. Even Nazi theorists acknowledge that the 
increase of marriages after 1932 was “ mostly a making up for the 
marriages postponed during the economic and state crises,” as Professor 
Burgdörfer, the leading German expert in population statistics, says in 
a special number of the Völkischer Beobachter of January 30th, 1941. 
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The number of marriages declined in 1932 to the abnormal level of 
517,000, but increased owing to the reasons cited above to 740,000 in 
1934. In 1935-8 it was stabilised on an average lower level of 
610-640,000. In 1939 there appeared again a considerable rise up to 
772,000, but Burgdérfer admits that the increase took place “ to go per 
cent. in the second half of 1939, that is the time after the outbreak of 
the war.” Therefore it is “ only.an anticipation of marriages which 
were planned for a far later date.” Heisforcedtoadmit that thenumber 
of marriages in 1940 was far lower, declining to 611,000. It has to be 
remembered that Nazi Germany is devoting a great part of its propa- 
ganda to an increase of marriages, even granting material assistance 
(marriage loans) and despising those who do not fulfil the official wish. 
For instance, they impose high taxes on bachelors and bachelor civil 
servants are denied promotion. Bearing this in mind, it must be said 
that the policy of National Socialism has suffered a real failure in this 
important sector. An improvement, however, has been attained in 
comparison with the year 1932, which can by no means figure as a 
starting-point. The number of marriages is now on a normal level, 
which would have been the case under any other régime. Even the 
material advantages which the Third Reich is offering has effected no 
change. D. V. Glass (Population Policies and Movements in Europe, 
Clarendon Press, 1940, p. 306) quotes an older pamphlet of Burgdorfer, 
Völker am Abgrund (‘‘ People on the abyss,” 1937), ‘‘ that most of the 
marriages would probably have taken place without the help of loans.” 
The Nazi régime can achieve little against natural trends. In the years 
' before the outbreak of the war the generation born in the most fertile 
period of German history—i.e. before the first world war—was of 
marriageable age. A careful study published in 1930 (E. Kahn, Der 
Internationale Geburtenstreik) concluded that the number of marriages 
would sink very considerably after 1940 or thereabouts, when the war- 
and post-war generation, which was naturally much weaker, would 
reach the age of 20-30. i 
The marriage statistics are not sufficient to give a complete view of 
German population policy. The decisive figure is the surplus of births 
over deaths. We have to neglect the deaths due to the war, and we 
consider only conditions in the old Reich without Austria. Whatever 
the reasons, the death-rate in Germany has increased, as is proved 
directly from a Nazi source. Burgdörfer published statistics in the 
article of the Völkischer Beobachter (January 30th, 1941) quoted above, 
which says that, in Germany in the bad year 1932, I2 in every 1,000 
inhabitants died, while the death-rate increased in 1940 up to 14, even 
16 per 1,000. This fact alone minimises the value of an increase in the 
birth-rate. The Hitler régime endeavours to stimulate the wish for 
children in German women by far-reaching measures, by granting 
marriage loans, alleviation in repayment of the loans in the case of 
birth of children, family allowances, by alleviation of taxes and reduc- 
tion of railway fares for families with many children, the glorification 
of the German woman who gives birth to many children. The Third 
Reich abolishes the stain of the illegitimate child in order to increase 
the birth-rate. What is the result ? The birth-rate increased from 1933 
to 1939, but in 1940 a retrogression took place. “The permanent 
increase of births was completed in May 1940 ” (Frankfurter Zeitung, 
February 7th, 1941). The German press, for instance the Frankfurter 
Zeitung (April 27th, 1941), quotes from the official periodical Wirtschaft 
und Statistik some indications about the balance of population policy 
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for 1940, but it is remarkable that the exact number of births in this 
year has not yet been published. We can only conclude that the birth- 
rate suffered a slight decline compared with 1939. Burgdérfer consoles 
himself by the reflection that in war-time nothing more favourable 
could be expected, and hides the fact that a decrease in the birth-rate 
would have taken place without war. Even taking the figures most 
favourable to the Nazis, Martin Abbotson is right when he says (The 
Liberation of Germany, 1939, p. 95): “ In 1912 the excess of births 
over deaths was 504,000. It is now with a much larger total of popula- 
tion about 480,000 a year, in spite of all the prizes for marriage and 
child-bearing.” If Dr. Arthur Giitt, Head of National Hygiene Depart- 
ment in the Reich Ministry of the Interior, says in the collective 
publication Germany Speaks (1938), a propaganda work for English 
readers: “ It is a great mistake to believe that the German people has 
become a growing people again. .. . Even the number of children born 
in 1935 is insufficient to insure a numerical increase or even to maintain 
the nation’s present numerical strength ” ; it is perhaps meant to lull 
the outside world into security. But even for those figures most favour- 
able for the Hitler régime (1939), Burgdörfer is forced to state that it is 
the first time for twelve years that the birth-rate has almost reached a 
level which is necessary to keep up the present population. To complete 
this aim, as he says, t°8 per cent. are missing. Some days later (Der neue 
Tag, February 17th, 1941) he gives the birth-rate as only 1-2 per cent. 
too low. According to the April number of Wirtschaft und Statistik it 
was in 1940 2.4 per cent. too low. The increase of the birth-rate from 
1933 to 1939 is therefore not sufficient to secure the reproduction of the 
German people. It was not even reached in the most favourable year of 
1939. In the following years it is getting even worse. There is no 
possibility of enlarging the present population. Another Nazi author, 
Dr. Manfred Jasser (Biologische Kriegsfolgen, “ Biological consequences 
of the war,” Die Zett, Reichenberg, February oth, 1941), says: “ The 
number of births reached only a small margin below the level necessary 
for the continuance of our people. In 1939 we achieved by no means a 
satisfactory level and the war is going to give us a natural setback. ... 
It is not an optimistic picture which has been drawn here. We had not 
yet overcome the difficulties when the war broke out.” Dr. Walter 
Gross, Leader of the race-political office of the N.S.D.A.P., declared in 
a lecture at Prague (Der neue Tag, October 26th, 1940) : ‘‘ The victory 
of the cradles must be added to the victory of arms. It must be ac- 
knowledged that the problems of population policy are severe, now and 
for the future. The increased professional activity of women, the 
housing shortage, the approach of the weaker war- and post-war- 
generation to marriageable age, will bring an obvious setback in the 
birth-rate.” This does not sound very triumphant. 

Even if we concede a success to National Socialism in this line and 
neglect the fact quoted by Glass (p. 275), that the Reich Office for 
Statistics in 1930—without knowing the subsequent attempts of the 
Hitler régime—gave a far higher estimate of the birth-rate for the 
following years, we have to ask: is this doubtful success due to the 
Nazi propaganda? The Hitler régime has not been able to raise the 
birth-rate to a point necessary for the further stability of the German, 
people. But is the pure numerical success a merit of his ideology ? Not 
at all. The number of abortions in Germany in the time before Hitler 
was estimated by experts at 800,000-1,000,000 in one year (Glass, 
P. 279). It is a well-known fact that abortion is prosecuted and punished 
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far more severely under Hitler than before. It was partly due to this 
great number of abortions that the birth-rate in Germany declined so 
heavily before 1933. If it increased later on it is more on account of 
fear than the wish for more children, which the régime claims to have 
aroused. In considering the statistics about the decrease of abortions, 
Glass comes to the same conclusion. Interesting facts about this are 
given by Kirkpatrick (Woman in Nazi Germany, 1939, p. 155) : “ One 
informant told of a small village in which a surprising number of 
peasant women, approaching middle-age, shamefacedly and perhaps a 
little indignantly, produced children at a time when their other children 
were grown up. The explanation given was that they were no longer 
able to obtain the usual abortion on which they had come to rely.” 
In addition, the propaganda against the use of contraceptives continues 
and it is difficult to obtain them now, though formerly one could get 
them cheap or even free from the health insurance. The “ additional 
children,” born under Hitler, are therefore not “ children of confidence,” 
that is confidence in Hitler’s régime, as Burgdérfer wishes his readers 
to believe, although many other items in his two articles refute this 
allegation. The statement of Dr. Astel, the Rector of the Jena Uni- 
versity and Head of the Health and Race Department for Thuringia, 
sounds more veracious. In a lecture at Prague, he says (Der neue Tag, 
March 5th, 1941) that “ 80 per cent. of German women are not con- 
cerned with the increase of the birth-rate during recent years.” This 
is indeed a clear proof that National Socialism in this sector, which he 
called “ die Geburtenschlacht ” (“the battle of births”), has suffered 
an obvious defeat. 

What conclusions can be drawn from those facts ? First, that it is 
a mistake to be dazzled by numbers where individuals are concerned. 
The Nazis are getting excited about high numbers and do not ask—in 
spite of all the racial theories—about the quality. Serious population 
politicians will view with sorrow the tragic advent of a coming genera- 
tion of hungry children, born of undernourished parents, not because 
the parents wished it, but because the Fiihrer commands it and punishes 
those who do not act according to his will. Most probably fertility 
itself is lessened by the unsatisfactory food, lacking in vitamins. 
Furthermore, the Nazis confess that, despite their gigantic efforts, they 
have not been able to raise the birth-rate to a level necessary for the 
continuance of the German people at its present level. The Nazis 
press German peasants from non-German countries into the Reich, not 
least because they hope to get from them an improvement of fertility. 
Evidently they cannot use their old “ living space ” to a full extent. 
Yet the Nazis bother the world continually with their demands for 
larger “ living space.” The final conclusion is that the most intensive 
propaganda finds an insurmountable barrier in human nature. The 
totalitarianism of National Socialism may invade all sectors of human 
activity, it might gain the intellectual approval of many people ; but 
the men and women who are subdued physically and mentally by it 
remain the same human beings with their good and bad qualities, 
dominated by the same passions, the same fears and the same sorrows 
as people elsewhere. This conviction gives us hope for the hour when 
the German people, after so many years of enslavement, will be liberated 


from their oppressors. 
GEORGE BRUNNER. 


FOOD. 

HE pleasure of the palate has been recognised in all ages and all 
| lands as long as it was owed to the juices extracted from fruit 
or corn. “ A jug of wine, a loaf of bread and thou ” expresses a 
poet’s yearning, without considering the fact that actually most men, 
if placed before the alternative of a good square meal washed down by 
cold water, or a loaf of bread accompanied by the rarest of wines, would 
choose the former ; and that not merely because of the sense of sated 
well-being which follows hunger appeased, but because the flavour of 
food has its own place among the delights of the senses. It is as elusive 
to the pen as colour or sound, and it is easier to find words for the 
effect of wine upon a man’s nature than to express the enjoyment of 
tasting flavours—honey-sweet, cream-smooth, subtle as the olive, 
crisp and warm as new bread. The sense of taste is bound up with that 
of smell, of all senses the one most closely associated with memory. 
No stimulus evokes a scene out of the past more vividly than an odour 
which was connected with it, but taste. can also be potent in recalling 
bygone days. “ A cake like Mother made ” is not meant as a reproach 
to all cake-makers other than a man’s mother : it does not refer to any 
ordinary cake at all, but to a magic cake flavoured with the past, and 

iced with the coloured sugar of childhood memories. 

Some recollections, the pleasures of a holiday abroad, for instance 
(when such holidays were still possible), include the interest of a change 
of diet. The liquid ruby of cherry jam recalls breakfasts eaten on a 
balcony, where the preserve was spread on flaky rolls which melted in 
the mouth, while the sun sparkled on Swiss mountain peaks, white 
under a picture-postcard blue sky. The gastronomic pleasures of France 
were the most varied of all; an omelette aux fines herbes may evoke 
some provincial French inn, where such an omelette was served at a 
long table in a cobbled courtyard, to be followed, no doubt, by a rich 
well-ripened cheese. And who, in the more sophisticated surroundings 
of a Paris restaurant, has not eaten Poulet au Riz garnished with 
asparagus tips and tiny mushroom buttons, the whole served in an 
indescribably delicate sauce? Again, was-there ever a pleasanter hot 
drink than a cup of coffee capped with whipped cream, accompanied 
by the inevitable glass of cold water, drunk at some open-air café in 
Vienna to the strains of a gypsy band ? But that was not in the sad, 
shabby capital which had seen better days in the period between 1918 
and 1939, but in the old pre-war Vienna ; one always had to wait a 
long time to be served by the dawdling care-free Austrian waiters, but 
the meals were worth waiting for when at last they came. The Austrians 
used to despise the heavier German food as all things else that were 
German ; their skill as pastrycooks led to the contemptuous description 
of a German blancmange as “ something which they call a sweet in 
Berlin, but which we use for paper-hanging in Vienna.” Happy home- 
comings have their own memories of food, centred round the familiar 
English station with its friendly porters and comfortable trains, its 
daily paper and cup of hot tea, and then the first English breakfast— 
toast and translucent amber marmalade, and that unique and unsur- 
passable and once familiar dish, bacon and eggs. English cooking at its 
best is very good indeed. Who would want to improve on a roast saddle 
of Sussex mutton, on duck with green peas and apple-sauce, on a fruit 
pie running with juice.under its roof of richly browned short pastry, 
on Stilton cheese or a good Wensleydale? The inferiority of the English 
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kitchen is to some extent a myth based on the opinion of foreigners, 
whose acquaintance with this country is limited to inferior boarding- 
houses, and spread about by those English people who delight in self- 
depreciation. 

In these days writers often attempt to deal with the quality of food 
rather than with its quantity. Cronin, for instance, likes to describe 
some particular dish. “ Now she was eating her macullum, a delicious 
concoction of ice-cream and raspberry juice, which, cunningly blending 
the subtly acid essence of the fruit with the cold mellow sweetness of 
ice-cream, melted upon her tongue in an exquisite and unexpected 
delight ” (Hatter’s Castle). In To the Lighthouse Virginia Woolf, having 
described the dinner-table lit up with eight candles and made lovely 
with a dish of yellow and purple fruit in the middle, goes into pleasant 
detail about the chief dish, Bauf en Danube, prepared according to an 
old French recipe: “ an exquisite scent of olives and oil and juice rose 
from the great brown dish as Marthe, with a little flourish, took the 
cover off. The cook had spent three days over that dish. And she must 
take great care, Mrs. Ramsay thought, diving into the soft mass, to 
choose a specially tender piece for William Bankes. And she peered 
into the dish, with its shiny walls and its confusion of savoury brown 
and yellow meats, and its bay leaves and its wine, and thought, This 
will celebrate the occasion.” What occasion could be celebrated in any 
household in these days by a dish which took three days of preparation 
in the kitchen? Not even victory and peace! 

In the past it was usually the quantity of food with which literature 
was concerned. Food has always been abundant in this country, and 
until the twentieth century the comfortable classes over-ate, although 
excessive drinking had long gone out of fashion. Dickens, not unnatur- 
ally, compensates for hungry childhood daydreams by gloating over 
imaginary feasts. “ Such a bustle ensued that you might have thought 
a goose the rarest of all birds ; a feathered phenomenon, to which a 
black swan was a matter of course—and in truth it was something like 
it in that house. Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy (ready beforehand in a 
little saucepan) hissing hot; Master Peter mashed the potatoes with 
incredible vigour ; Miss Belinda sweetened up the apple-sauce ; Martha 
dusted the hot plates ; Bob took Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny corner 
at the table ; the two young Cratchits set chairs for everybody, not 
forgetting themselves, and mounting guard upon their posts, crammed 
spoons into their mouths, lest they should shriek for goose before their 
turn came to be helped. At last the dishes were set on, and grace was 
said. It was succeeded by a breathless pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, looking 
slowly all along the carving-knife, prepared to plunge it in the breast ; 
but when she did, and when the long expected gush of stuffing issued 
forth, one murmur of delight arose all round the board, and even Tiny 
Tim, excited by the two young Cratchits, beat on the table with the 
handle of his knife and feebly cried Hurrah!” (A Christmas Carol). 
Trollope takes enormous meals as a matter of course; for him it is a 
symbol of poverty to be reduced to cold mutton. A breakfast described 
by him seems like a scene from the Arabian Nights to the modern 
reader. The table was heavily laden with silver and china, “ the 
apparent object had been to spend money without obtaining brilliancy 
or splendour. . . . The silver forks were so heavy as to be disagreeable 
to the hand.” And this is what was served at that table: “ The tea 
consumed was the very best, the coffee the very blackest, the cream the 
very thickest ; there was dry toast and buttered toast, muffins and 
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crumpets, hot bread and cold bread, white bread and brown bread, 
home-made bread and bakers’ bread, wheaten bread and oaten bread ; 
and if there be other breads than these, they were there; there were 
eggs in napkins, and crispy bits of bacon under silver covers: and 
there were little fishes in a little box; and devilled kidneys frizzling 
on a hot-water dish. . . . Over and above this, on a snow-white napkin, 
spread upon the sideboard, was a huge ham and a huge sirloin: the 
latter having laden the dinner table on the previous evening. Such was 
the ordinary fare at Plumstead Episcopi ” (The Warden). 

As people began to eat less there was at first a decline in the interest 
taken in food. In the early years of the century it was not considered 
good form to talk about it at table, as though some of the old Puritan 
abhorrence of the bodily pleasures had been revived in relation to 
eating. But gradually there grew up a new knowledge of food values, 
and with that a new concern in its preparation. Stress was laid on the 
connection between health and diet ; hospitals opened special depart- 
ments in charge of dieteticians originally trained in America. It was 
discovered that a considerable proportion of the nation suffered, not 
from hunger, but from malnutrition. The surprising record of general 
good health since the outbreak of the war makes it probable that the 
poorest classes are now better fed under the rationing system than they 
were before. Rationing has brought about a change in the public point 
of view. Food has become not merely a topic of conversation among 
housewives, it has become the topic. In the street, in trains and *buses, 
at tea parties, in shops, the discussion goes on endlessly—food supplies, 
food shortage, new ways of cooking whatever food happens to be 
accessible at the moment, how to make the most of what food there is. 
Women are using their intelligence and taking pride in the job, and a 
general improvement in the standard of cooking is likely to be one of the 
lasting changes in English social life. Another and more important 
` change arising out of the present situation is the establishment of 
communal kitchens. 

“The communal feeding of other workers, and evacuated mothers 
and children in congested reception areas, also remains a fixed principle. 
The 12 million meals a week provided outside the home must represent 
a substantial spread out of available food. The system did not exist in 
the last war, when, of course, there was nothing like the wholesale 
dispersal of women and children and war workers of all kinds. These 
outside meals affect most classes of the active population, and in that 
way they bring more equality of expense and appetite than if there 
was more scrambling for home rations ” (Extract from leading article, 
Birmingham Gazette). An account of one such communal kitchen may 
serve to show the kind of way in which many of these places have been 
created and developed by voluntary effort, in truly English fashion, 
throughout the whole country. A little market town of about twenty 
thousand inhabitants became a reception area and found its population 
increased by half. In the summer of 1940 a group of ladies, wives of 
local tradesmen and town councillors, came together and decided to 
open a communal kitchen. They were without experience, and there 
was no suitable accommodation, but their goodwill and initiative were 
unlimited. Some rooms were taken in a Council School which had been 
used for teaching girls Domestic Science; an extra gas stove was 
installed, trestle tables and forms, crockery and cutlery were begged 
or borrowed ; cooking utensils were given by shops, and fruit, veget- 
ables and rabbits were sent in from country houses round about ; the 
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American Red Cross gave cases of molasses and flour and dried fruit. 
On the opening day an excellent eightpenny dinner was served to about 
thirty London evacuees billeted without cooking facilities, and for most 
of them the good hot midday meal was the one thing which made their 
temporary makeshift existence tolerable. When Coventry and South- 
ampton were bombed, there was a fresh influx of evacuees, and in a 
few months the number had increased to a hundred ; then the Ministry 
of Education asked the Committee to undertake the feeding of 
necessitous children from the poorest local and evacuated schools. 
Another classroom was commandeered and more voluntary helpers 
enrolled ; these all agreed that they knew of no social work more 
satisfactory than this, there being some special secret sense of comfort 
in setting food before the hungry. The next step was to throw open 
the canteen to the general public, and now, after a year’s work, the 
Committee is considering whether to take over the Corn Exchange, the 
largest building in the town, for this British Restaurant. 

School feeding is better done separately than at a communal kitchen. 
Lord Horder is constantly urging the need for standard meals in schools, 
but not nearly enough is yet being done in that direction. According 
to a recent letter in The Times from the Children’s Nutrition Council, 
there are still many populous boroughs within about fifty miles of 
London where less than 5 per cent. of the children are given midday 
meals. All canteens do not make arrangements for children, and even 
where they do they are not necessarily the most suitable. At the canteen 
described above, for instance, the children gulped down their food 
greedily, snatching their plates almost before the helpers could take 
them from the trays, pathetically afraid lest there might not be enough 
to go round. At school there would have been time and opportunity to 
teach them clean and pleasant table manners, to help them to wait 
upon one another, and to let them realise that there is a special delight, 
enhancing the pleasure of eating, in a meal shared in common.’ 

One thing is certain—communal feeding for children and adults alike, 
still only in its early stages, has come to stay. There was a time when 
the dinner table was the daily place of meeting in any reasonably 
well-to-do household; now that husbands and wives, parents and 
children, are widely scattered that has become impossible, and it was 
not customary in any case among the very poor, where meals were 
necessarily a makeshift affair. It may be that, owing to the declining 
birth-rate and the increasing number of women in industry and the © 
professions, the habit may never be revived on a large scale. There is 
no need to lament the change from the too rigid and shut-in individual- 
ism of the past to a more neighbourly spirit. Communal meals do not 
mean the break-up of family life. Even in Utopia, “ though no man be 
prohibited to dine at home, yet no man doth it willingly, because it is 
counted a point of small honesty. And also it were a folly to take the 
pain to dress a bad dinner at home, when they may be welcome to good 
and fine fare so nigh hand at the hall.” More’s Utopians left “ nothing 
undone that maketh for the cheering of the company. For they be 
much inclined to this opinion : to think no kind of pleasure forbidden, 
whereof cometh no harm.” There is no better way to make people 
know that they are all members of one community than by the common 
breaking of bread. 
D. L. Hopman. 
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HE Home Front in Germany.—Those whose business it is to assess 

the staying-power of the German people keep an eye firmly trained 

upon the potato supply. There are those who maintain that 
German morale during the last war received its first decisive blow 
when potatoes became scarce. To the German, as to many other 
peoples, the potato, like water in the desert, is a matter of solemn 
importance. Much interest, therefore, was aroused in this country by 
the news, officially announced by the German Government on March 
23rd, that from April 6th potatoes would be rationed in Berlin, arid 
would be supplied only on the surrender of coupons. The amount of 
the ration, it was declared, would be announced from time to time by 
the Head Food Office. An official statement was issued on the same day, 
explaining that the unusually long frost had made it impossible either 
to transport potatoes to the towns, or to open the clamps in the country. 
It is to be remarked that in the past few weeks a good deal of activity 
has been evident on the German Home Front, some of it frank and out- 
spoken, about the supreme necessity falling upon the German civilian 
population to weather the storms of 1942 as the “ decisive ” year. An 
appeal was made in the Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger for economy in “ Ner- 
venkapital.”” The 12 Uhr Blatt declared that “ the battle front and the 
Home Front are not two different things.” The Schwarze Korps pub- 
lished a long warning against the danger of war-weariness, quoting the 
lesson of the last war to drive it home. Goebbels, in his weekly article 
in Das Reich, has been telling the German people (particularly in an 
article headed “ Plain Speaking ” on March 2gth) that the hardships 
now suffered by the German people are “ child’s play compared with 
what awaited the German people if they lost the war.” Göring issued a 
strong appeal (March 18th) to the peasantry to make a special effort 
this year to counter the bad effects on agriculture of what he called 
“ the unusual length of the winter, the most severe for a century.” A 
typically thorough German campaign has, in short, been launched to 
keep up the spirits of the German people as the third winter of the war 
comes to an end. A subsidiary factor—of an irritant rather than of an 
essential kind—is the effect of the tobacco shortage on popular nerves. 
Tobacco in Germany is rationed. But the problem has not thereby been 
solved. Owing, for instance, to difficulties of distribution the Hamburg 
tobacco card entitles the holder to only three cigarettes a day, whereas 
the Berlin card entitles the holder to five. One result is that Hamburg 
visitors to Berlin take all their friends’ cards and collect rations for 
them on the higher scale. Many women, though non-smokers, claim 
their rations and pass them on to others. The Hamburger Fremdenblatt 
devoted a recent article to the new supply difficulties created by the 
very fact of rationing. 

The Coming Crisis—General Smuts on March 25th last made a 
remarkable speech, typical of his statesmanlike vision in the prevailing 
perplexities. “ We stand [he said] as it were at a great break or divide 
in history. . .. We may lose our direction and run the risk of immeasur- 
able calamity for civilisation. . . . We run the risk of exchanging our 
spiritual birthright for purely material advantage. To-day we witness 
on a world-wide scale the failure of political nationalism and materialism 
to satisfy the deeper needs of man’s spirit. This failure, with the name- 
less sufferings of our generation, will lead to the revival of religious 
faith. ... The world has no need of a new order or a new plan... . Our 
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Christian civilisation is based on eternal order, an endless plan in the 
message of Christ. His message is: Cherish in love your fellowman, 
irrespective of race or language: cherish and keep the divine idea in 
your heart as the highest good. This is the message also for the Church 
of to-day, and for mankind milling round like frightened sheep without 
a shepherd. The Man of Galilee is, and remains, our one and only 
leader.” Already the war has produced an impressive stirring of 
Christian thought among the British and English-speaking peoples. 
The Holy Week sermons broadcast by Dr. Temple, the Archbishop- 
designate of Canterbury, will long be remembered for their inspiring 
message. The current discussion about the religious aspect of Anglo- 
Russian relations, as illustrated in a lively conference organised by the 
National Peace Council on April roth, is merely one aspect of the wider 
realisation that the post-war settlement must be largely a religious 
settlement : involving all the religions of the world. Christianity will 
then be put on its mettle. Disunited, it will run the risk of betraying its 
trust. United, or at least co-operating, the Christian bodies will have 
an historic opportunity. Hence in part the urgent importance of an 
Anglo-Russian spiritual understanding. 

A Climax of Mixed Political and Religious Issues.—Up to the time 
of the present war it was an accepted axiom of the European-textbooks 
that “ wars of religion ” came to an end with the Treaty of Westphalia 
in 1648. For nearly a century there had been waged a series of so-called 
“ wars of religion,” involving eight civil wars in France, a revolt of the 
Netherlands, a peasants’ war in Germany, the campaigns of Philip II 
of Spain, the Reformation and its upshot in the several secessions from 
the Roman, Catholic Church as the combined result of the spiritual 
revolts of the Swiss Zwingli, the German Luther, the English Wycliffe, 
the Czech Hus, the French Calvin, the Dutch Erasmus. The physical 
wars, as distinct from the spiritual upheavals, had in them a large 
measure of economic and financial motives, provoked by the fiscal 
policies of the medieval Papacy. They were not wholly religious wars. 
In our time it has become the practice of the Vatican to stand aloof 
from the physical arbitrament of conflict, while attempting by means 
of diplomatic as well as spiritual contact, through Nuncios as well as 
through Apostolic delegates and cardinals, to keep in touch with the 
several temporal Powers upon whose policies depends in greater or 
smaller measure the spiritual welfare of Roman Catholics throughout 
the world. The recent case of the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the Vatican and the Japanese Government—the Government 
of a Buddhist country—has symbolised the modern entanglement of 
religious with political issues in a war of world-wide scope. The entangle- 
' ment is of a formidable implication, such as makes the least cautious 
people pause anxiously as they scan the turmoil. What is to be the 
result of this present world-revolution upon the religious heritages of 
mankind ? 

We are presented with the spectacle of a deliberate and thorough 
Nazi attempt to stamp out Christianity both in Germany and in the 
Nazi-occupied countries. We see Christianity itself split into factions, 
the factions now beginning to explore, under the spur of a common 
menace, the possibility of reunion. We find the Vatican opening a 
diplomatic channel of contact with a Buddhist country, which happens 
to control as a result of recent conquests some 18 million Christians. 
We are given the remarkable circumstance that the Vatican is now in 
full diplomatic contact with each of the chief Powers which happen to 
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be ranged against ourselves in the war—Germany, Italy and Japan— 
but not with any of the chief Powers which constitute what we call the 
United Nations—the United States, the British Empire, Russia and 
China. The British Government, it is true, has a Minister accredited 
to the Holy See ; but there is no Nuncio from the Holy See in London, 
nor is the Apostolic delegate in London given diplomatic privileges. 
The diplomatic channel is therefore only half open. There is no regular 
diplomatic contact between Washington and the Holy See, although 
Mr. Roosevelt sent his personal representative, Mr. Myron Taylor, on a 
special mission to the Vatican during the course of the present war. 
Neither China nor Russia has any diplomatic channel to the Vatican. 
We see that Russia, opposed to Germany in the war, has behind her a 
quarter of a century’s record of her own hostility to Christianity, 
though the hostility was directed towards the Orthodox Catholic 
Church (for reasons which at least are understandable) rather than 
against Christianity itself. It moreover now emerges as a possibility 
that the “ atheist ” phase of the Russian Revolution has spent itself, 
and that a new, re-Christianised Russia, may be forged in the fires of 
the present suffering. We find in Britain, as a result of the sharper 
outlines given to capitalist inequalities by the stress of war-time 
deprivations, a wave of communist feeling surging through the factories 
and through the lower grades of the professions, a feeling that has been 
given a further fillip by the recognition that Russia, the home of modern 
communism, has arisen in her strength to defend the cause that is also 
Britain’s cause, and is now indeed a formal ally. Is this new British 
communism to be Christian in its motive or to be patterned upon the 
post-1917 Russian materialism, deriving from Engels, at the very 
moment when Russian materialism itself promises to be transformed 
by a spiritual revival ? The Buddhist wave of conquest laps the shores 
of an India plunged in a crisis of Hindu-Moslem rivalry as the British 
overlordship is threatened. Is Christianity or Buddhism to have the 
greater influence on the future destiny of India? While the Christian 
communities of the West are still plunged in their insular differences of 
creed or dogma within the framework of their common Christianity, 
the world at large faces an emergency, such as never before has been 
visited upon mankind, in which a welter of rival religions, worse con- 
founded by powerful enemies of all religion, is shaking the foundations 
of religious practice: no doubt, as General Smuts and others believe, 
to its ultimate revival. 

The Nazi Menace.—There is no longer much doubt in the most 
obstinate mind about the nature of Hitlerist fanaticism against 
Christianity. The evidence is overwhelming. It has already been 
placed on record incontestably for all to read. It is further swollen by 
a book Education for Death, lately published by the Oxford University 
Press in the United States and due to be published on April 16th by 
Constable in Britain. The author is Gregor Ziemer, an American who 
with the help of the American Embassy founded the American Colony 
School in Berlin, and who with official Nazi permission made an ex- 
haustive study of the Nazi educational system, beginning with pre- 
natal clinics, and ending in the perfected Nazi fanatic whose innate 
capacity for worship and self-sacrifice has been warped into concentra- 
tion upon the Nazi State as upon a deity. Lord Halifax has com- 
mended this volume to the attention of American readers. A condensed 
version of the book, published in the Readey’s Digest (U.S.A.) for March, 
gives an appalling picture of the perverted Nazi system which “ gets 
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them young,” which, for instance, inculcates in the very instinct of 
motherhood, the sacred fount of physical life, the exclusive urge to 
produce children for the purposes of the German State and which applies 
to that end a diabolically scientific machinery for destroying such life, 
and for sterilising such women, as are deemed- inefficient to that 
purpose. Family life and affection, the subordination of sex to the Will 
of God, are thus evilly eliminated, and the instinct of self-dedication to 
a higher cause, which is innate in every human heart, is seduced and 
trained upon a mysticised figure of Hitler as the symbol and object of 
worship. The protests and alarmed opposition of the German bishops 
and of the older generation of living Germans testify to the strength of 
the hideous menace thus presented to the very foundations of Christian 
Europe. For the menace is carried into all the countries occupied by 
the Nazi forces. 

The Polish News Bulletin of March 26th, published in London, quotes 
the text, for instance, of a certain circular issued by Bracht, the German 
Gauleiter of Silesia, on June 24th, 1941 : “ Several times recently cases 

have been brought to my notice where members of the German Nazi 
` Party and German officials in uniform have taken part in services con- 
ducted by Polish priests in Polish churches. I do not intend to tolerate 
any longer behaviour so unbefitting a German. Adequate punishment 
must be meted out, and so I decree: that any German taking part in a 
Polish Catholic service has committed an offence against the very spirit 
of German law; and that in the event of such an act being repeated he 
outlaws himself from the German nation. For a first offence he will be 
sent to a concentration camp for a month for a lesson in behaviour. 
For a second offence he will be sent to a concentration camp for an 
indefinite period. It is intolerable that Polish priests should look after 
the spiritual welfare of members of the German race and those regis- 
tered as Volksdeutsche. German priests also are not allowed to render 
spiritual assistance to Poles. All State offices are to issue the necessary 
orders and executive regulations.” The Vatican has condemned the 
Nazi Antichrist. Yet Italy, a leading Roman Catholic country, fights 
in the Nazi cause, and Spain, another leading Roman Catholic country, 
gives her sympathy to that cause. It would hardly be possible for any 
human being, no matter how gifted with imaginative inventiveness, to 
conceive a greater chaos in the Christian heritage now displayed before 
our eyes. 

Japan and Christianity—Some confusion of thought was excited 
among the peoples fighting against the Axis by the announcement, 
made by the Domei Wireless News on March 26th, that Japan and the 
Vatican had concluded an agreement to establish diplomatic relations. 
At the same time that news service quoted a message from its Vichy 
correspondent to the effect that the negotiations had settled the diplo- 
matic issues that had been outstanding between Japan and the Holy 
See since 1922. The Vichy correspondent added that in the opinion of 
the French Catholic leaders the agreement with Japan was bound to 
be welcomed by the whole Catholic Church “ as backing up Japanese 
guarantees of religious liberty in the newly occupied areas,” and that 
the agreemént was expected to have wide repercussions, “ especially in 
Spain and Latin America.” Within twenty-four hours of the disclosure 
thus made it was announced officially in Tokyo that Ken Harada, who 
had been acting as Ambassador in Vichy since the death of Sotomatsu 
Kato, had been appointed Special Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Vatican, his post at Vichy being taken by the Japanese Minister in 
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Bern. The Japanese Foreign Office issued a crisp statement, quoted by 
the Domei News on March 27th, declaring merely that “ in view of the 
present world situation as well as the presence in Greater East Asia of 
numerous adherents of the Roman Catholic faith, the significance of 
promoting friendly relations and mutual contact between Japan and the 
Holy See hardly requires any explanation.” The Japanese Government 
spokesman, Hori, informed a Press conference, on March 27th, that 
“technically this does not imply the opening of formal diplomatic 
relations, although it does imply de facto diplomatic relations”: a 
distinction of which the sense is-not apparent. He added that the 
Apostolic delegate in Japan, Monsignor Paul Marella, Archbishop of 
Doclea, would be given full diplomatic status and privileges by the 
Japanese Government. Curiously enough, on the same day, according 
to Transocean, an authoritative statement was issued from the 
Vatican, City that the Apostolic delegate in Tokyo would not be re- 
placed by a Papal Nuncio. It is not clear why the diplomatic function 
should be performed by the spiritual delegate, after diplomatic rela- 
tions had been formally established. Such a practice is sometimes 
resorted to in countries where a diplomatic channel has not been 
opened. In London, however, where an Apostolic delegation was 
established on November zīst, 1938 (in the person of Archbishop 
Godfrey), it is surmised that diplomatic exchanges between the Vatican 
and the British Government are informally made through the medium 
of the Cardinal at Westminster. 

The Apostolic delegate in Tokyo was quoted by the Domei Agency 
as saying in comment on the appointment of a Japanese Minister to the 
Vatican, that the opening of diplomatic relations was “ especially 
timely and.appropriate in view of the present situation,” but at the 
same time “emphasising the “ strict neutrality ” of the Vatican and 
“its independent and unique position ” in the present world conflict. 
He added that the Church none the less was “ not indifferent to the 
suffering arising out of international warfare,” and as its authority was 
“ purely moral ” it was “ in a unique position to win the confidence and 
friendship of the Japanese Government.” The Apostolic delegate went 
on to say that with the dispatch of the Japanese envoy “ Virtually all . 
the Great World Powers ” now had diplomatic representation at the 
Holy See, and he gave it as his belief that the move would be “ of no 
little benefit to Japan,” because among other reasons the world ‘would 
thereby be helped to become better acquainted with Japan’s “ true 
value.” It is to be remarked that while Germany (as was to be ex- 
pected in view of the Nazi war upon Christianity) gave no welcome, nor 
expressed any view about the new step, both the Italian Embassy and 
the Spanish Legation in Tokyo hastened to express their congratula- 
tions to the Japanese Government. The Italian Press Attaché declared 
that there were more than 18 million Catholics within the Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, and that Japan “in conformity with her 
tradition ” was paying great attention to the spiritual side of life, 
thereby offering to the peoples of the Philippines, China, Java, Malaya, 
French Indo-China and Siam “ the possibility of co-operating most 
faithfully in the construction of the New Asia.” The First Secretary of 
the Spanish Legation stated that Japan’s step would undoubtedly 
cause great satisfaction in Spain “ because all the colonial works of 
Spain, whether in America or in the Pacific, have always been the 
affirmation of the Christian ideals of life,” quoting the fact that in 
Manila and elsewhere in the Philippines there remained to this day 
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many religious and cultural institutions dating from the time of Spanish 
sovereignty. The Japanese Press featured the opening of diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican as an occasion for jubilation. The Asahi, for 
instance, described the event as a diplomatic victory and as “‘a great 
blow to Britain and the United States.” It alleged that the United 
States had lodged a protest with the Vatican through Mr. Myron 
Taylor when the negotiations with Japan were first started, and had 
tried without success to influence the Holy See against Japan by means 
of lying anti-Japanese radio propaganda. The Yomiuri stated that 
American opposition to the step was due to the fear that the opening 
of diplomatic relations between Japan and the Vatican would tend to 
improve Japanese prestige in Latin America, and to the realisation 
that the United States could no longer hope to drive a wedge between 
Japan and the Latin American countries by falsely accusing Japan of 
religious intolerance. The Japan Times and Advertiser declared that 
Japan was extending full protection to Catholics and their institutions 
wherever her armies went, and that her relations with the Holy See were 
bound to become “ even more extensive and intimate ” as her construc- 
tive work in East Asia progressed (Domei, March 27th). 

The Chinese reaction in its first phase was one of annoyance. A 
Chungking broadcast of March 27th quoted the Rev. Mathias Kang, 
head of the Chungking office of the Catholic: Diocese of Nanking, as 
saying that the time was ill-chosen for an exchange of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Vatican and Japan. In normal times, he said, the 
step taken would have been welcomed by all Catholics, but, at the 
present time, when Japan had just conquered large territories which 
did not belong to her, the proposed exchange would amount to de jure 
recognition by the Holy See of Japan’s conquests. He recognised that 
so far as the Vatican was concerned no political issue could be involved, 
but the Japanese intention was clearly political. He recalled that China 
had tried to obtain representation at the Vatican after the first world 
war, but the attempt had been abandoned because of the protest from 
France. In 1941 again the People’s Political Council had passed a 
resolution in favour of opening diplomatic relations with the Vatican, 
but the project had again been abandoned “ owing to the prevailing 
conditions.” 

The Position in the Philippines.—The figure of 18 million Roman 
Catholics in the “ Co-Prosperity ” sphere, as given by the Italian Press 
Attachéin Tokyo and repeated in the Messaggero (quoted by Transocean 
on March 27th), is made up of 11 million for the Philippines, 4 million 
for Indo-China and Siam, and 3 million for China. The Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1941 estimates the population of the Philippines in 
1940 as over 16 million and the percentage of Roman Catholics as 80 per 
cent. On the other hand, the Orbis Catholicus for 1938 puts the figures 
at 12,500,000 and 70 per cent. respectively. The Italian figure lies 
between those two estimates. It may be taken as roughly accurate 
that in addition there are 100,000 Roman Catholics in Japan and 
Formosa, about the same number in Korea, about 90,000 in Malaya, 
and 112,000 in the Dutch East Indies. Japanese official figures claim a 
total of 390,000 Catholics in 1941 throughout the Japanese Empire, 
including Formosa and Korea. The relevant fact is that whereas in 
every other part of the Far East the Christians are a small minority, 
living among a people of alien religion, culture and tradition, yet in the 
Philippines, except for Mindanao and Sulu, the Christians are not only 
a vast majority but have traditionally dominated the life of the 
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country. In the old days the Church had great power in the land; partly 
because the priests were the only Spaniards who also spoke the local 
native dialects, and who therefore could act as intermediaries between 
the Government and the population outside the big cities. Before 1898 
the Spanish priests held most of the local civil administration in their 
hands. To-day the Church occupies in the Philippines the same sort 
of position as the Church occupies in France, Italy, Spain or Mexico. 
Japan, a non-Christian Power, now usurps authority. Christianity is 
at stake. 

After their conquest of the Philippines at the beginning of the 
century the Americans, in agreement with the Vatican, substituted an 
American episcopate for the Spanish hierarchy. There were then few 
Filipino priests. To-day the hierarchy is mostly Filipino, there being 
seven Filipino bishops out of thirteen. The Archbishop of Manila is an 
American, Michael J. O’Doherty ; the Archbishop of Nome de Jesus 
(Cebu) is a Filipino. The educational system excludes religious instruc- 
tion from the public schools and the Philippine State University refuses 
any teaching post to a priest. On the other hand the Church owes one 
great debt to the United States. During the Filipino revolt of 1898 
an Ilocano priest, by name Aglipay, tried to usurp authority in 
the Church. His followers drove out the Spanish priests from 
large areas in the country and took possession of the parish 
churches and properties. In r902 he proclaimed an Independent 
Filipino Church in opposition to Rome, and as most of the population 
continued to attend services in their old churches, despite the pro- 
claimed transference of jurisdiction from Rome to the new authority, 
the Roman Catholic Church as such would have been almost totally 
eliminated had not the Philippine Supreme Court in 1905, under the 
United States régime, ruled that the existing parish churches remained 
legally the property of the Catholic Church. The Independent Filipino 
Church, or Aglipayans as they are also called, was thus prevented from 
becoming a National Church. It continued, however, to function. By 
the 1918 census it had 1,417,000 followers, or 14 per cent. of the 
population. 

The present position in the Philippines is symbolic of the general 
crisis of mixed religious-political affairs. If Japan succeeds in establish- 
ing her dominion over the islands, she will be able to choose between two 
alternative policies, both of them fraught with peril and hardship for 
the vast Christian majority of the people. This circumstance largely 
explains the Vatican’s establishment of diplomatic relations with Tokyo. 
As with Germany, so with Japan, the Vatican’s purpose is. to save the 
Church. The alternative possibilities open to Japan would be these : 
she could reverse the policy followed by the United States after 1898 
by reinstating religious education in the State, by reviving clericalism, 
and by substituting Spanish for American bishops and clergy. Or, in 
the event of the Catholic Church resisting that stratagem, as pursued 
by a non-Christian annexing Power, and to that end encouraging 
Filipino resistance to Japan, she could annul the Supreme Court ruling 
of 1905, hand over the parish churches and property to the Aglipayans 
in the expectation that they would become an Asiatic sect, a branch of 
Christianity owing its existence and its future to Buddhist patronage. 
Italy, Spain and Vichy France would welcome alternative number one; 
but those countries would have no influence over the Japanese use of 
the resultant situation. In any case the future control of the Christian 
population and of the Church would rest in Buddhist hands; unless 
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the Vatican could ensure, or Japan honestly intended, full freedom for 
the practice of the Christian faith. 

There could be no more perplexing illustration of the formidable 
muddle inherent in the present conflict. Russia, so far a soi-disant 
anti-Christian and even atheist Power, finds herself in the forefront 
of the battle against the German Antichrist and potentially against the 
corresponding Japanese menace; while Italy, a Christian country, 
finds herself allied to the embattled hosts that threaten the very con- 
tinuance of Christian practice. The very structure of the world’s 
religious and social, as of its economic and financial, life is shaken to its 
foundations, and the warring masses are themselves criss-crossed and 
confused in intention. 

Only by a miracle can such a situation be redressed; and the miracle 
will help the revival foretold, for instance, by General Smuts. 


GEORGE GLASGOW. 
April ioth, 1942. : 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


FEDERALISM AND FREEDOM.* 


This is a brilliantly written, highly diverting, intensely serious work. It is 
full of wise words on many matters. ‘‘ Sovereignty,” for instance, is, to the 
political scientist, “ only a technical term of international law, important 
only for purposes that are now nearly obsolete,” but, to the public mind, it 
is “ a dogma of the nationalist religion.” ‘‘ The European elements of both 
the Commonwealth and the Communist systems ” can be incorporated in a 
new European order “ without seriously affecting their own original associa- 
tions and administrations.” “The Bolsheviks are practical Empire- 
builders like the British ” ; both of them concede “ autonomy to constituent 
states, subject to their acceptance of allegiance to a social system and 
sovereignty.” Education should produce “ men rather than Mandarins ” ; 
in order to give equality of opportunity to all whose capacities are good, 
selection should not depend only on written examinations but should take 
account of “ blood and backbone ” as well as of “ brains ” ; and the future 
Society of Nations will need to have a “ Federal Board of Education.” 

Sir George Young propounds a novel scheme for the political reconstruc- 
tion of Europe and the world. He would break up, or “ federalise,”” every 
European “Great Power, including Great Britain, into a national Federation 
whose Federal States would form the constituents of a European Federation.” 
He would this reduce Prussia to one of ten equal states in a Federal Germany. 
Since, however, the coming peace must be just if it is to last, what is sauce 
for the German gander must be satice for the British and French geese. We 
may doubt whether they are quite so simple as to suppose that, by “ federalis- 
ing ” themselves, they can for ever prevent Germany from demanding an 
Anschluss in the interest of Germany. But, on other grounds, there is much 
to be said for subdividing England into some seven or ten provinces which, 
along with Scotland and Wales, would serve as units for many purposes of 
local government in peace as well as in war. His European Union would 
begin as a Confederation and develop into a Federation responsible for 
“ peace and police.” Eventually a World League would secure peace between 
continents as the European League ensured peace between its countries. 

Perhaps Europe would have been wise to follow America’s lead toward 
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continental federation a century and a half ago. ‘But to-day the great interna- 
tional problems, and notably that of “ War and Law,” are world problems, 
only to be solved on a world scale. The world is now too small for sub- 
division into autarchic continents. Sir George seems to forget that oceans 
may unite as well as divide, that London’s goods travel more cheaply to 
Sydney than to Vienna; and that Edinburgh’s thoughts are better under- 
stood in Dunedin than in Dunkirk. He is no great friend of Anglo-American 
co-operation. England, he thinks, will come off better as “ Managing Director 
of a Free Federated Europe ” than if we should “ only be Manager of the 
European Branch of American Capitalism.” 

The author has flavoured his book with delicious morsels of autobiography. 
But sometimes he masks the meaning of the thoughtful things he says by 
the witty way he says them. Sitzkrieg and blitzkrieg, Boches and Bolshies, 
cannibal rites and canonical rituals, arbitration or assassination, pugnacious 
dictatorships and pusillanimous democracies, motorised mechanics and 
cavalry colonels, capitalist countries in-conflict with Government complexes 
—such pairs of seeming parallels are scattered so profusely on his sparkling 
paper that, in the end, they stifle perception : for instance, the reader, finding 
Civilisation coupled with Christianity, is not sure whether they are meant to 
have any closer connection than their capital C’s. 

MAXWELL GARNETT. 


GREECE IN WAR AND PEACE.* 


This excellent account of Greece and the Greeks, brought down to June 
Ioth, 1941, is the work of Mrs. Payne, widow of a former director of the 
British Archeological School of Athens, where she resided from 1926 to his 
death, and which she revisited at the outbreak of the war. She knows the 
language and mentality of Athenians and peasants, for she has worked and 
travelled much in the country, and, unlike some archzologists, she, being a 
journalist, is interested in the Greeks of to-day whose resemblance with the 
ordinary Greek of ancient time she discerns. In her historical chapter she 
finds an analogy between the Persian attack upon Greece and the Italo- 
German invasion, with this difference that Thermopylæ is no longer a pass, 
for the sea has receded. But as late as the Frankish period the castle of 
Bovdonitza and its famous chatelaine, “ the Lady of Thermopylæ,” held 
this northern March of Hellas against the invader. 

‘When the author comes to modern politics, she is singularly fair. She has 
known the leading figures of her time in Greece, including Metaxas, with 
whom she had a most interesting interview. Having received his military 
education in Germany, where he won high distinction and was nicknamed 
“ the little Moltke,” and having had his plans rejected by a British brass-hat 
at the time of the Gallipoli campaign, he might have been expected to: be 
Germanophil. But, as he told Mrs. Payne, he recognised that Greece was a 
Mediterranean country, and therefore at the mercy of the thalassokrateira, as 
the Greeks call Britain, whose fleet visited regularly the Port of Argostoli 
in the island-home of his family, Cephalonia, and the other naval bases of 
Navarino, Suda and Volo. While the book admits that there were serious 
faults in his internal policy, the dictatorship of August'4th, his strategic skill 
is justly extolled. As Pallis has shown in his recent book on the Asia Minor 
campaign, that disaster might have been avoided if Venizelos and Lloyd 
George had taken the technical advice of Metaxas. - When the Italians 
attacked Greece, their repulse was largely his work, for he had made Greece 
a fighting ally worth having. To students of Greek history, he was perhaps 
felix opportunitate mortis, for the great statesmen of modern Greece, Trikoupes 
and Venizelos, ‘died in exile, and an hotel on the Riviera is the modern form 
of ostracism. 

The reviewer, who lived throughout this whole period in Athens until he 
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was evacuated nine days before the Germans entered it, can testify to the: 
difference between the Italian and the German invasions. While the Italians 
were alone, he did not enter a refuge for two months, for the British threat 
to bombard Rome if Athens were bombed prevented Mussolini from being a 
second Morosini. But on the day on which Germans crossed the frontier, 
there were three alerts, and he daily passed hours underground, while the 
bombing of a ship laden with explosives at the Piræus smashed the windows 
of the Catholic Cathedral in Athens. Morosini employed a Hanoverian 
gunner; German tanks and planes brought the Italians into Greece. But 
the inscription on Trikoupes’ statue will be realised: “ Greece has the will 
to live, and will live.” The book is singularly accurate; a careful study 
reveals only two slips : Greece is said to have been the first Balkan nation to 
rise against the Turks, whereas the Servian rising preceded the Greek War 
of Independence. The Marathon dam is placed on the battlefield, whereas 
it is at Bajati, seven miles away. There is a useful table of dates down to 
June roth, 1941. 

- WILLIAM MILLER. 


A PSYCHOLOGIST REFLECTS ON WAR.* 


An age which, in twenty-five years, has produced psycho-analysis as well 
as two wars must of necessity try to gain a new approach to the psychological 
nature of war. Mr. Harding makes a valuable contribution towards this aim, 
and his small book desérves our attention all the more as it is written in a 
stimulating, detached manner and in a lucid, concrete style. He regards war 
as a social regression, as the outcome of a dominative behaviour, which, pre- 
vailing even in peace-time, reaches its peak in war. There are conscious as 
well as unconscious factors leading-to war. The importance of rational con- 
siderations resulting from geographical and economic facts is evident ; on 
the other hand the share of unconscious factors becomes visible “ by the 
persistence of wars despite increasingly widespread belief in their economic 
disadvantages for everyone and despite increasing disillusionment as to their 
achieving that security for political ideals which is often represented as their 
chief object.” Though by no means uncritical of psycho-analysis, the author 
agrees with its basic theory that every individual possesses unconscious 
impulses of hatred and aggression, which in peace-time are repressed and 

“held in check by a number of psychological devices. Then the ambiguity of 
our fundamental emotions makes our likings to be accompanied by jealousies 
of the people we like and our helpful impulses to be succeeded by malicious 
ones. War brings about a certain simplification of this complicated position. 
For it provides us with a complete enemy who can become the legitimate 
object of our “ righteous ” aversion and hatred. The tension of unconscious 
hatred and of the guilt and anxiety which are its outcome is lessened, though 
the deliberate cruelty is growing. i 

As Dr. Glover has pointed out, there exists a remarkable difference between 
the majority ọf the population who have arrived at a balance “ between the 
individual’s unconscious aggression and its expression in the institution of 
modern warfare,” and a rather small, but active, minority that is under an 
obsession to find everywhere in the world people or ideas or actions which 
it regards as wicked and which form targets for the full blast of its uncon- 
scious hatred. War from this point of view is largely the work of neurotic, 
over-bearing natures ; with the help of appropriate techniques they make 
the masses acquiesce in it. Perhaps the best pages of this book are those 
dealing with this acquiescence in war, with the compensations it brings to 
many individuals and with the phenomenon of social unity in war-time. Mr. 
Harding is more a psychologist than a sociologist, and it proves a serious 
drawback that he confines his observations almost completely to the English 
society of our time. Domination and submission have, however, a very 
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different structure in a democratic and in a Fascist social system, and the 
transition from peace to war is certainly not the same in both cases. Here a 
comparative study is likely to be more fruitful. There are also short, well- 
reasoned chapters on cruelty and on sexual interests in war-time. On the 
other hand one misses the important sociological point of the marked increase 
in women’s prestige during the last and the present wars. The book ends 
with an interesting and careful discussion of how far the dominative war- 
producing attitude could be relinquished and be replaced by an “ integrative 
behaviour.” This would mean a social relationship in which the impulse to 
root out what we dislike is overcome, whilst respect between individuals takes 
the place of domination and deference. 
E. K. BRAMSTEDT. 


THE SOCIAL RELATIONS OF SCIENCE.* 


Mr. Crowther’s book requires in fact two reviewers, since it includes 
frequent passages which the lay reader is unfortunately incapable of 
appreciating, as they presuppose a more than ordinary knowledge of science 
and its development. On the other hand, it is primarily intended for the 
layman, andit is from this humbler point of view that the present review is 
written. In an age which has seen the rapid growth of sociological methods 
and studies in England, on the Continent and in the United States, it cannot 
be surprising that the Social Relations of Science have attracted attention, 
and Mr. Crowther’s book is the most up to date and comprehensive survey 
of this problem. It is true that, although the development of science is 
traced from Primitive Times to Antiquity and the Middle Ages, the author is 
more interested in the recent phases of evolution and is especially attracted 
by the problems of the present age. He is equally well acquainted with the 
theories of Marx and Freud, and tries to adapt their concepts to his subject. 
Incidentally, he gives concise pictures of personalities, like of Newton and 
Lavoisier, and deals with facts, which are generally known only to the 
specialist, as when he refers to a population of 25 millions in France at the 
end of the eighteenth century as contrasted with the ọ millions in Great 
Britain in 1801. In view of the most recent happenings in France, this point 
is not without significance if compared to the present trends of population. 
Perhaps the most important point in the book is the emphasis he lays on 
team-work in scientific practice in general and especially in laboratories, a 
tendency which is seen in all countries, from the U.S.S.R. to the United 
States. The life story of the distinguished scientist, Haber, is used to show 
the strength and the limitations of the scientific position in Republican and 
Nazi Germany, and implies that only a certain amount of freedom makes 
fruitful research possible. It is true, as Mr. Crowther feels, that the im- 
portance of liberty for science has been frequently exaggerated, and that 
order in society is an equally important category. But surely some freedom, 
whether based on new and rising classes or on older and satiated ones, is 
essential if productive efforts are not to be stifled from the outset. 

For the reader who is interested in artistic questions the judgment on 
Leonardo da Vinci is rather harsh, and the comparison between the Royal 
Society of London and the Royal Academy is surely superficial, since 
“ technique,” which plays such an important part in Mr. Crowther’s con- 
siderations, is only incidental in the development of the Academies, the aims 
of which were social and educational in a humanistic sense, rather than 
technical in the narrower use of the term. Sometimes he puts his case in a 
bold and epigrammatic form, as when he states about “the finance of 
research’: “The most striking feature of this subject is the absence of 
exact information.” The book is a lively and stimulating presentation of a 
highly technical and controversial matter. 

HELEN ROSENAU. 


* The Social Relations of Science. By J. G. Crowther. Macmillan. 16s. 
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ETRUSCAN SCULPTURE.* 


The Phaidon Press have drawn attention to a subject neglected by the 
general reader and the average art lover: Etruscan sculpture is a little 
known phenomenon outside the specialists’ ranks. It is therefore particularly 
valuable to be confronted once again with beautiful and well-chosen photo- 
graphs mainly by I. Schneider-Longyel. One feels less happy about the wide 
generalisations of the short Introduction, which seem to imply a “ racial ” 
soul of the Etruscans, as distinct from the Italiots or Ancient Greeks., In 
view of the scarcity of contemporary evidence it is hardly possible to sub- 
stantiate such statements, especially since an understanding of this ancient 
people should consider the ‘social background of their lives and art. The 
author is on safer ground when he describes the current theories on the 
origins of the Etruscans, whereas his concepts of “ Pelasgian-Tyrrhenian ” 
religion fail to grasp its essential meaning. He states that “the tomb of 
Zeus was on show in Crete,” or “ Ariadne was a mortal Venus,” thus mis- 
understanding the ideas of resurrection and epiphany.. 

The reproductions are well chosen, and special attention should be drawn 
to the interesting sarcophagi of married couples, which have no prototypes 
in Greek art and may be compared with Egyptian representations of the 
same subject, although their iconography is different. The models of huts 
are equally worthy studying, as well as the canopic urns. But the more one 
gets engrossed in the contemplation of the photos, the more the concept of 
an “ Etruscan Art ” seems to disappear. The works are either influenced by 
archaic Greek art or ‘by the later Hellenistic movements. The Etruscan basis 
may be felt more like a naturalistic background than an articulate expression. 
Indeed, with some works the content may be Etruscan, but the form is 
certainly Greek. A short bibliography and footnotes complete a study which 
deserves the gratitude of art lovers, since it opens up an almost unknown 
province. It is, however, a shortcoming of a valuable series that all the books 
_are written by one author.. Surely there must be specialists available in this 
country who are able to write authoritatively on their own subjects. If they 
were asked to contribtite, the appeal of the series could be widened, and the 
scholar as well as the art lover would have additional reasons for gratitude 
to the courageous publishers, who are willing and able to popularise art even 


during war time. 
HELEN ROSENAU. 


BRITISH LABOUR’S RISE TO POWER.7 


The author of this book-on British Labour is a Professor of History at 
Stamford University and these studies are probably the outcome of lectures 
at that University. It is im many ways the most satisfactory book that has 
been written: on the history of labour organisation in Great Britain, since it 
is the work of an outsider who sees that the movement has reached its present 
stage not as a result of systematic planning but as the outcome of many 
separate movements that have aided its development. 

The British Labour Party has twice been in power as the Government, and 
at the moment it shares with the Conservative and Liberal Parties a direct 
responsibility in this critical time of war against the totalitarian nations. 
Beginning with the trade unions, which were legalised in 1824, the Labour 
Movement for half a century struggled to maiñtain its position and to force 
from the House of Commons other concessions: Its greatest victory during 
that period was the Reform Bill of 1867 which gave the franchise to the town 
labourer. It was then that an interest began to be developed on the political 
side. The present party is the result of a union of trade unionists and socialist 

* Etruscan Sculpture. By L. Goldscheider. : London : Phaidon Edition. Allen & Unwin 


1941. 12s. 6d- , 
+ British Labour's Rise to Power. By Carl F. Brand, Oxford University Press. 21s. 6d. 
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societies which was established in 1900, but political action began still earlier 
with the Social Democratic Federation and the foundation of the Fabian 
Society, while in 1893 Keir Hardie founded the distinctly political Inde- 
pendent Labour Party. The Labour Movement, however, for many years 
was so concerned in obtaining immediate practical reforms that progress in 
obtaining representation in the House of Commons was very slow. However, 
the Taft Vale decision of 1901, which threatened the rights of trade unions, 
did very much to unite labour in the support of a political campaign, and in 
1906 twenty-nine Labour candidates were successful and the term Labour 
Party began to be used. In Igro the number of Labour men in the House 
was increased to over forty, and although there was no definite agreement 
between the trade unions and the Independent Labour Party, for all practical 
purposes in the House itself they were united. 

The author has given a very clear account of the rise to power of Labour 
and of its growth, both in the number of votes obtained and in the confidence 
of the nation. He lays:great stress, and rightly so, on the challenge of the 
Communists who, utilising the prestige of Russia, attempted to draw aside 
the Labour Party from its belief in evolutionary progress and to strengthen 
totalitarianism or dictatorships along Russian lines. He explains very fully 
why it is that Communist movement failed, and if he could have brought his 
book absolutely up to date he no doubt would have been able to show that 
the Communist Movement has failed partly because the Soviet policy itself 
in Russia has been modified and changed. The strength of the Communist 
Movement is seen by the vote taken in 1925 at Liverpool, when 2,870,000 
voted for making the Communist Party ineligible to any section of any 
affiliated local Labour Party. The Communists obtained 321,000 votes. The 
Communist Party failed to take advantage of the great General Strike which 
found the rank-and-file rather in advance of the Labour leaders. The belief 
in progress by evolution was shown very clearly by the reaction which 
followed, and the Communist Party lost any opportunity of profiting by the 
labour unrest that prevailed at that time. To-day it is obvious that the 
menace of Fascism and the fear of the Nazis has driven the Communists not 
into silence but into what may be called a moderate support of the Labour 
Party as a whole. It is interesting to speculate upon what will be the future 
of Labour now that Sir Stafford Cripps, once ostracised and expelled for his 
own programme, especially in respect of foreign policy, has returned from his 
position as Ambassador to Soviet Russia and become at the wish of the 
Prime Minister the Leader of the House of Commons, with power only second 
to that of the Prime Minister himself. It seems probable that under these 
circumstances we shall find, after the war is over, that the Communist Party 
itself will become. Socialist, throwing what influence it possesses on the side 
of the Labour Party which may quite conceivably be more powerful still in 
the House of Commons. ` 

* % * * ` * 


The Polish-German Problem, by Robert Machray (Allen & Unwin, 4s. 6d.), 
bears the sub-title Poland’s Western, Provinces are the Conditions of her 
Independence. That everything taken from her as the result of the wicked 
attack launched on September Ist, 1939, must be restored when Hitler is 
overthrown is axiomatic. The veteran champion of Poland sets forth once 
again the ethnic, strategic and economic reasons of Polish claims to the 
recovery of her lost territory in Upper Silesia, Posen and Pomorze, better 
known to the man in the street as the Corridor. These three provinces are 
described as the very cradle of the Polish race, the moat and rampart of the 
whole Slavonic world against the German Drang nach Osten. More contro- 
versial is the author’s plea for the incorporation of East Prussia and Danzig. 
September 1939, he writes, proved to the whole world that it was a tragic 
blunder not to have done it in 1919, for German troops poured in from the 
north as well as the west and the south. The total length of the Polish- 
German frontier, he reminds us, was 1,263 miles, to which East Prussia 
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-contributed 431. “ For Poland, East Prussia is of paramount importance for 
: reasons of security. If we weigh the interests of one million and several 
hundred thousand Germans living in East Prussia against the fate of 35 
million inhabitants of Poland, we cannot fail to draw the proper and obvious 
conclusion.” This is precisely the same strategic argument that was used by 
the victorious Germans in 1871 for the annexation of part of Lorraine, a step 
almost universally condemned by the English-speaking world no less than 
by the French ; it was also used by Italy when she annexed South Tirol, 
with its Teutonic stock. These problems, in which the wishes of the great 
majority of the, inhabitants point one way and the factor of military 
security pulls in the other direction, are among the most difficult to solve. 
Both principles are sound enough, and, whichever is adopted, a burning sense 
of grievance remains. A second radical proposal is that Great Britain and 
Poland should control the Straits leading to the Baltic and should have navy 
and air bases in that sea. The Oro Sound should be deepened to render it 
accessible for big warships, and the Kiel Canal should be eliminated by filling 
in. The value of this instructive and challenging little book, which pleads so 
forcibly for a restored and enlarged Poland, is enhanced by some valuable 
maps. , ye 


* * * * * 
i 


India: The Road to Self-Government, by John Coatman (Allen & Unwin, 
5s.), is an admirably clear and concise introduction to the greatest of our 
Imperial problems. The author writes with the knowledge and sympathy 
derived from his residence'in that country, and he holds the balance fairly 
between the contending groups. The larger part of his little book is devoted 
to an analysis of the three chief advances towards self-government—the 
Morley-Minto reforms after the failure of the static Curzon régime, the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms inspired by the principles for which we fought 

` in the first world-war, and the Government of India Act of 1935. India, we 
are told, is not yet a nation, but it is capable of becoming one. The conditions 
of nationhood are defined as national solidarity and political maturity. 
Neither of these exists at present, and indeed the new Moslem demand for a 
State within a State proves that the gulf between Hindus and Moslems is 
wider than ever. The conflict is particularly stubborn because both parties 
can appeal to acknowledged rights. Congress claims the right of a majority 
to take control of the ship of State. The go million Moslems, mindful of the 
centuries when they ruled India and conscious of their formidable fighting 
strength, decline to place their interests at the mercy of a Hindu majority. 
There are also the Princes, who distrust and are disliked by the Congress 
party, and the Depressed Classes have to be considered. ‘Professor Coatman 
describes the well-meant attempts of British and Indian statesmen to find a 
solution acceptable to all, but the record leaves the reader with the feeling 
that they are, trying to square the circle. The progress of India in the sphere 
of economics and education during the present century has been very 
marked. Irrigation’ and railways have banished the spectre of famine, the 
masses are waking up, and nearly 40 million people have votes.. Dominion 
status, with all.that it implies, is assured after the war, but it cannot start 
till the agreement of Hindus and Moslems required for its success has been 
reached. India, we are reminded, is in the position of the American Colonies 
in 1783, of Canada in the first part of the nineteenth century, of Australia 
forty years ago. “‘ The same sort of act of creative statesmanship is necessary 
to turn the Indian Provinces and States into a federally united nation as was 
necessary in the three great federations mentioned above.” How it is to be 
done no one can tell us, but the author feels that there is no reason to despair. 


* * * * * 


The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism, 1865-1915 (New- 
haven : Yale University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 18s. 6d.), by 
Charles Howard Hopkins, describes with learning and sympathy the transi- 
tion from the rigid individualism of the Puritan tradition to an awareness of 
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the social implications of Christian ethics. Though British influences, such 
as the Christian Socialism of Maurice and Kingsley and Ruskin’s denuncia- 
tion of laissez-faire economics, played some part in awakening the conscience 
of the Churches, the campaign was launched and: sustained by eloquent 
American preachers and writers, above all Washington Gladden, Herron, 
Sheldon and Rauschenbusch. In the books of the latter, we are told, is to be 
found the classic statement of American social Christianity. When indus- 
trialism came with a rush after the Civil War, and penniless European immi- 
grants poured in by millions, hideous social and moral evils emerged which 
the old-fashioned pulpit appeal to the individual failed to meet. Englishmen 
learned something of what was going on from Stead’s challenging book, If 
Christ Came to Chicago, and from Upton Sinclair’s scathing exposure of the 
horrors of economic exploitation in The Jungle, a social novel worthy to rank 
with Zola’s Germinal. The recognition that Christ had a social message, and 
that Christians were bound to work for the Kingdom of God on earth, was 
followed by concentrated attacks on specific evils such as the drink traffic. 
Henry George compelled his readers to think, even if he did not convert them 
to the Single Tax. How much was there to show for all this effort and zeal ? 
Some people would reply very little, for many of the horrors of uncontrolled 
capitalism survived the first world war. Few teachers of the Social Gospel 
embraced really radical doctrines or worked for the creation of a Labour 
‘Party corresponding to the European movement for working-class represen- 
tation. Socialism has always been a word to frighten Americans, most of 
whom are too rooted in the individualist tradition to follow Marx or any 
other champion of a social revolution. It is significant that the survey ends 
with 1915. The work of the good citizens described in these pages was 
assuredly not in vain, but American reformers now realise more fully that 
only the State can create the conditions of a decent life for the common man. 


* * ee * 


The Foundations and the Future of International Law, by P. H. Winfield 
(Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d.), is an admirable introduction to a 
complicated subject. It is written for the layman, not for the expert, and its 
conversational tone makes it easy reading. He avoids the twin dangers of 
claiming too much or too little for the great fabric which jurists and states- 
men have been building up in the three centuries since Grotius. International 
Law, he declares, has not ceased to exist because the gangsters have broken 
out: even to-day many of its usages are intact. On the other hand its 
weaknesses are obvious. If sanctions, that is penalties, are essential to law, 
as Austin maintained, it is not law at all. If a State breaks its word there is 
no international authority or machinery to chastise it. Another grave 
weakness is the difference of opinion in regard to the application of accepted 
principles. For.instance, everyone agrees that territorial sovereignty extends 
a certain distance from the shore, but what shall it be? Bynkershoek 
suggested the three-mile limit for territorial waters in 1702, because that 
was roughly the range of cannon shot in those days; but it has never been 
a binding rule and to-day it is often ignored. Professor Winfield approves 
our action in liberating British prisoners from the Alimark in a Norwegian 
fiord, but he admits that some jurists take another view. Far more important 
is the lack of agreement about contraband. Absolute contraband, in the 
sense of munitions of war, is easy enough to define, but what of conditional 
contraband ? Modern wars are fought by the whole nation, and food is as 
vital a weapon as oil or iron. Every belligerent makes his own list in his own: 
interest. The final chapter on the future of International Law is the most 
interesting for the ordinary citizen. Professor Winfield realises that the 
failure of the League was the fault of some of its members, and that either 
it must be revived or a satisfactory substitute be found. He prefers the 
former alternative, and believes that economic sanctions, fully and promptly 
applied, would almost certainly suffice to keep the peace. He looks forward 
to a world-wide system of collective security, though he does not expect it 
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directly after the present war. The gap will have to be temporarily filled by 
regional pacts of mutual defence, which are better than nothing but are no 
adequate substitute for a comprehensive and operative system. of. policing 
the world. The problem of dealing with aggression,- however, is for the 
. statesman rather than for the lawyer, though the latter has much useful 
advice to give. Neutrality between the aggressor and his victim, for instance, 
must obviously disappear if we are to have an organised and peaceful world. 


ko * * * * 


The fifth and last volume of the Handbook of British Birds (H. F. & G. 
Witherby : complete in five volumes, £5 5s. net ; separate volumes, 25s. net 
each) is now published. Dealing with the gulis, skuas, auks, rails and game- 
birds, it ends with a systematic list of some 520 British birds. About thirty 
pages of additions and corrections bring the Handbook up to date to March - 
1941, though of course there are certain foreign publications that for the 
time being it has not been possible to consult. The editor and his colleagues are 
to be congratulated on bringing six and a half years’ of constant work to this 
happy conclusion. For, apart from its importance to ornithologists, the 


Handbook, appearing in these fateful times, will bring great refreshment to `` 


any bird lover fortunate enough to get.hold of a copy. And let me add that ` 
no one who is seriously interested in birds can afford to be without it, or at” 
least. without access to a library that contains a copy. ‘os A 
Apart from the interruption of the present war, the publication of these > 
five volumes comes just at the right time to give impetus to what is really 
still but the dawn of a new era in the study of birds. The emphasis to-day is 
on the problems and the behaviour of the living bird, with field-work organ- 
ised on a national—and soon, it is to be hoped, on an international—scale. 
This does not mean that the results of individual workers'are no longer 
wanted. On the contrary, a glance at the Handbook will show that the 
scattered notes of a multitude of people are now being used to build up an 
accurate picture of each bird and its daily life—its general habits, its voice, 
display and breeding, its food, distribution, migration, and so on. It would be 
hard to overstress the importance of this monumental work. aoe 


Those who have lost interest in or who still plough nobly through the 
obscurities of some moderri‘ poetry will turn with gratitude and relief to a 
slender volume, First Poems, by Richard Elwes (Hodder & Stoughton, 
ts: 6d.). They consist mainly of sonnets and love poems. , The sonnets show 
a graceful mastery of technique. The love poems are as old as the hills, and 


yet are new and fresh, and, like the wind that blows over the hills, as refresh- . - 


ing. Disillusionment, the characteristic of so many pre-war poems, has no 
place here. Youth has found itself again, and in the find has rediscovered 
‘beauty. For as this young poet sings, 


“ We have been winter-bound these later years, 
Starved in the frozen wasting of the soul.” 


Romance is back again, filled with the wonder that is her rare quality. Yet 
reality, on whose altar many of the younger generation of poets sacrificed 
their gifts witha blind and often painful devotion, is here also, with no need 
to strain after it. How can real poetry in war-time escape from it? We 
welcome these First Poems as we do the first spring flowers after a winter of 
gloom. He has given us the old, which is ever new ; the beauty of life that 
“is ever renewing itself; the first snowdrop peering out of the dead leaves, 
And he recognises, what all poets implicity, which is truth. 
: T. 
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PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS. 


E must suppose that the Japanese are the best fighters the 

W world has known, and discover the way to beat them. (x) They 

have not yet, after eight years, conquered China.. (2) Though 
they do not require food supplies yet, munitions must go to their troops 
and planes and ships over ever-lengthening sea routes. (3) There is, 
so far, no evidence that their women-folk have the hearts of lions, or 
even of our own brave women. (4) They must attack, there is no 
respite for them, since they cannot defend all they have conquered 
except by further attack. (5) We are said to despise all foreigners ; but 
they seem to do so yet more thoroughly, they have never assimilated 
even the Koreans after fifty years. 

I would fasten on these five points for study how to defeat this 
terrific irruption ; and I would call to mind the cheering circumstance 
that Persians, Huns, Saracens, Magyars, Mongols and Turks have tried 
it before, and every time the tide receded. Civilisation has hidden 
reserves, even if men’s manners have softened in the pursuit of peace. 
Take each point in turn. Why has China not been conquered ? Because 
the savage blow strikes the air, and guerillas close in behind. They 
cannot catch and kill enough ; yet they kill too many to safely leave 
men and women alive behind. The Chinese morale is not killed, as was 
the Belgian and the French by the Nazis. It is too late to inspire 
Siamese, Malays, Burmese, with Chinese morale. It is not too late to 
inspire Indians ; but we are leaving it dangerously to the eleventh hour. 
There were 300 million Chinese ; there are 400 million Indians. 

The Indian Army and the British in India will fight all right ; but 
defence stands no chance against the new form of attack, encircling, 
infiltrating, ever fresh landings from the sea, and from the air behind. 
Whale v. killer. The only chance is (as in China) to close in behind, 
escape to the woods and never surrender. We could not do that in 
Burma with a hostile population ; we might in India, among friendly ` 
Indians. Indians have been taught to dislike us, but they do not 
dislike their own soldiers ; the leaders at least are Aryan by birth and 
- western by culture. They share entirely the Chinese repugnance for 
Japanese manners, methods and conceit. They do not, at the moment, 
want a constitution ; they think, indeed, that it is just too bad of us 
to suggest terms under which we would leave, now when we are needed 
to fight: But they are exasperated by the silly doctrine that “ Fighting 
is a job for Master,” that we do not want them to fight, that it would 
be “ unwise ” to let the Indians have arms. I can guess them saying : 
“Damn your insolence! You don’t know how to fight! ‘ Infirm of 
purpose, give me the dagger? ” , 

It was a great concession when the Army and.the Home Office 
allowed Englishmen (even Socialists) to have arms in the Home Guards. 
“They” thought it most risky. Only imminent invasion and the 
difficulty of voicing their fears in public, created 1,500,000 Home 
Guards in a night—in Britain. The same old conservative gang in 
India would rather call an Indian a “ traitor ” than a comrade. It will 
need a Winston now, as then, to get arms into the hands of the people 
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of India. But to defeat Japan, Indians must have.the fighting guerilla 
‘morale that arms alone can supply. -` eee 

We must take into account Japan’s lengthening sea communications. 

Consider :what Germany’s plans have been for circumventing our‘ 

. ,. so-called Gommand of the sea. A whole school of* German . nava? 

strategists have studied this problem: and written on the subject.. — 

Raiders, submarines, air-bases, and secret service information, seem 

to be their solution of the problem, and it should be ours. The 

` Japanesė cannot hold all the myriad islands of the Pacific and Indian 

oceans. We,-too, might have refuelling stations. There must be islands ' 

_ that we can hold, like Malta or Hawaii (or such as this isle of England), 

- whence pirate raids could harry the enemy’s convoys, where air bases 

could.be made safe from land attack, where hidden guns and mines 
could hold ships at a distance. Only it needs a recasting of our ideas, 

avoiding fleet actions, scrapping monster battleships and aircraft“ 


r carriers—all’ weapons of the old-warfare when we had command of. the. 

-surface of the sea. For no nation now, nor ever again, will have command 
of the surface of the sea till it has destroyed the power of the air. It 
needs also getting by force additional bases for the umbrella—and not 

- only in.the islands of the Atlantic. . ; ; ‘, 

- . There must also be a vulnerable spot to ‘attack in their women-folk 
and civilians. The women of Britain and America have long ceased to 
be slaves. So have now, demonstrably, the women of Russia: ; the 
most amazing evidence comes from Moslem Turkestan under Soviet - 

‘illumination. But the women of Japan, of Germany and the whole 

_ array of Axis countries, are still in the doll or “ slavvy ” state, prostrate 

_ before superior beings. Danger affects the two species of women quite 

` differently. The subservient is afraid; the free, positively enjoy the 
spice of danger: , No one in London who wert. through the blitz would 
rather not have done so. It is like mountaineering, or small boat 
sailing, or steeplechasing—each with a thrill of exhilaration at the end. 
But the doll, or farmyard utility bird, can be scared good and proper, 

. and then ceases to be useful and becomes infectious. Nothing affects 
the men in the workshops so much as the morale of their women and 
children. Sooner or later, their terror affects husbands in the Army 

also.’ That is the paint of bombing Tokyo, Osaka, Kioto and Berlin : 
it is plainly futile to bomb London or Moscow and provide free women: 
with matters for congratulation ; it is plainly useful to terrify dolls . 
and slaves. ` "°°. : : iN 

Slaves make up a fair slice. of the class of men now. working in 
Germany and Japan. Their morale is not improved, any more than is 
‘their work, by subjection to fear. We talk of the end coming when 
revolution breaks out among the slaves in Germany. Probably a similar 
end and more bloody revolution awaits the rulers of Japan. They have 
dealt so ferociously with socialists and communists during the last forty - 
years, that they must have had something to be afraid of: Russian 
propaganda-and American bombs should hasten the day. 
But, why must:the Japanese go on attacking ? Why not dig in, and 
“« sit pretty ” ? Because the line they hold, stretching across half the 
` world from the Himalayas to the Aleutian Isles, is too thin. They cannot 

- be everywhere in force. Stand still, and they give time and opportunity 
to the United Nations to attack, at any selected point in 10,000 miles. 

Stand still, and they are surrounded by enemies. Feeding is only 
possible by fresh raids and conquests. As well ask Attila or locusts to 
stand still! How are they to live standing still? They must go on—to 
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India, Madagascar; Australia, Africa, Basra—till they. die, or we make 
peace. Our armed forces cannot everywhere be strong enough to resist 
the punch—any more than theirs can. We dare not make “ peace’ 

with Imperial Japan, and allow them time to organise the conquered. 


countries ‘for a fresh spring. They have got to assimilate:the meal— _ . 


Maläys, Burmese, Chinese, Indians, and what not. That needs time 
` and is far from easy—for Japanese. Meanwhile we need not, and must 
not rely on our armed forces alone. There are also the conquered peoples. 
_ Each new victim is a threat and could become a danger. 

That brings me to the fifth point in our favour, which we can appre- 
ciate and develop. Can Japanese assimilate those they conquer ? From 
Korea and Formosa, where they have been lords nearly half a century, ° 
as well as from China, comes the answer, No! The fact is, they are 
uniquely different from all men. Here in Britain we have in the last 
3,000 years been overrun and colonised and mixed a dozen times ; and 
still we are reputed insular, proud, and bad-mixers. The similar, island 
of Japan has been, for at least 3,000 years, almost completely. isolated- 
ethnologically. Their pride and contempt for other races will have 
grown with their continual triumphs in arms and arts and intelligence. 
There is something inhuman in their contempt for suffering, endured or 


inflicted. White men have exploited, enslaved and murdered the less. | 


civilised and weaker—a shameful record. But State-directed, calculated, 
systematic, debauchery. and degradation of their victims, as in China, 
is an inhumanity unknown outside the Japanese Empire. It is the 
apotheosis of Hitlerism. 

It is obviously politic that they should fraternise. now with Malays, 
Burmese, Indians, etc. They will be told to do-so and will obey. Yet 
they must also have been told to do so with the Chinese. It makes no . 
` difference; neither soldiers nor Government can so suddenly change 
their skin, or conceal their contempt. If there are Koreans or Formosans ' 
or Malays in the Japanese army or navy, it will be as servants. If they 
arm Malays or Burmese, it will be under Japanese officers. They can 
no more assimilate the East than we can. But they can make them 
work. When we attack, wherever we attack, in invaded territory, we 
shall be welcomed. 

To sum up the Japanese: regular armies may not be able to defeat 
them at present, but peoples if they wish can make conquest ‘hollow ; 
we might cease to defend “ command of the sea,” and attack their use 
of the sea; use raiders and submarines vice battleships ; get air-bases 
that-can be defended vice aircraft carriers; let Indians, Singhalese, 
Palestinians, etc., arm and find the morale for a people’s war; allow 
no-truce nor peace, lest worse follow ; use bombs to assist revolution 
in Tokyo. 

We may instance Madagascar. Undera resolute Admiral, 20,000 men 
can hold Diego Suarez against all comers—an air and submarine base 
perfectly placed for attack. Ten times that number of troops could not 
defend Madagascar—a fever-ridden country, to-which the Japanese are 
welcome, while we hold Diego Suarez. One had better not. choose, or 
at least specify, other admirablé-bases whence submarines and bombers 
can issue. But, if we consider primarily offence against Japanese ships, 
rather than the now almost impossible defence of our own ships, fewer 
troops will be locked up and fewer supply convoys needed. Pirates and 
robbers, with sanctuary at hand, keep an immense number of policemen 
uselessly busy. Let us for a time change réles and cease to be policemen. 

Fortunately we have a sturdy Admiral," who will not surrender, in’ 
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' charge in Ceylon, with plenty of time to get the up-country Singhalese 
trained and hearty in defence of their country. But India shows little 
sign of emulating. China, and the ‘Japanese must be tempted by the 
richness of the booty and the glory of the conquest. . 

It was a mistake to think that the Congress Party really wanted the 
Constitution issue raised at a time when arms, not heads, count. They 
wanted arms, Home Guards, the levée en masse:of India. Neither the 
Government, nor the Army, wanted anything of the sort, and declined 
the Defence Minister. At present the army is predominantly Moslem | 
and alien—an obvious garrison of the powerful to control the powerless. 
Hindoos persist in thinking that we do not dare allow them to arm lest 
Moslems should object (just as we do not allow Palestinian Jews to arm 
lest Arabs should object). I get quite a number of letters from retired 
Anglo-Indians, saying,” that if the Hindoos are given arms, there will 
be civil war. I reply, as Lord Kitchener replied to Lord Hardinge when 

‘he thought white women and children would be in danger if more troops 
were sent to the war: “ It is better to lose India than to lose the war. 
Send the troops.” We need all India fighting if we are to hold the 
Japanese—if not in the front line, as guerillas. I really do not care if 
they cut each other’s throats for Pakhistan afterwards. Indeed, with 
both sides armed, a peaceful settlement ofthe sham fight seems more 
probable. i ; ; : 

When Jinnah said: “ If not given Pakhistan, we will take it,” he 
settled the issue. Pakhistan includes the United Provinces and Behar 
and Benares, the cream of Hindoo India, the home of the Nehrus at 
Allahabad. If we go, Jinnah can take it ;. therefore, we must not go 
till he and Congress come to terms. He has all the cards in his hands— 
arms, and utter indifference as to whether we go or stay, provided we 
behave ourselves. Our cards are 6 million Sikhs, perched right in the 
centre of Pakhistan, and the Rajput and Mahratta Princes. Nehru has 
no cards at all save votes and justice—no cards till his people are armed. 
Therefore, raging, he waits till we shall need him more. 

India, at- present, is a gamble for everybody.’ It is a very large ` 
country-to defend, even with an army of a million men, against such 

` as the Japanese, who can use the.sea. Still the Army may be right in 
thinking they can defend India without the people ; or the Japanese 
may prefer to go round India to Persia and Mesopotamia, and leave the 
Indian Army still waiting to defend. That is the worst of a defensive 
policy—concentration camps everywhere and waste of man-power.. It 
would be much better to drive for Lashio:and the China road, on the | 
way to,Tokyo. As for our evacuation of India after the war: that can -- 
only be done Province by Province, unless the impossible happens and 
the Congress surrenders to Jinnah. Rajagopalachariar’s acceptance of . 
Pakhistan means nothing, for his Madras is far from Pakhistan and 
contains few Moslem. There is no reason why Madras should not be 
set free as an independent State whenever Rajagopalachariar wishes, 
except that- the Province makes, at present, the largest contribution to 
Indian reveriues. 

It seems probable now that we shall not open up a second front in 
the West this year, that our armies in the Near East will remain on the 
defensive, that whatever we have in Persia will only join up with the 
Soviet forces if the Germans reach the Caucasus. We must rest content 
with a few showy Commando raids, and heavier bombing raids on 
Germany. America also is likely to remain this year on the defensive, 

` perhaps sending bombers to help the Chinese and dropping a few bombs 
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‘ on the way. A considerable American army in Australia will reassure 
Australian statesmen ; but that Japanese will land in Australia, when 
there is better loot to be got on easier terms elsewhere, seems unlikely. 
I should suppose New Zealand in graver danger ; but there I imagine 
every man and woman would fight if Japan invaded. ; 

Judging from the difficulties the Russians have found in taking 
vigorously defended ruined towns, it would seem difficult for either 
German or Russian offensive to make much headway this summer. 
Both sides have learnt the art. It is almost as though trench warfare 
had returned to prolong the struggle. Only the guerillas are an addi- 
tion to 1915-17. But all year long, the air will become increasingly 
decisive. If we can keep our petrol supplies, the United Nations will 
win on air. It has taken two years for the air to put the sea to sleep. 
Two years more may be needed to place a like embargo on the move- 
ment of armies and to destroy supplies. 

As we are discussing prospects and problems, let me pass on to 
victory by exhaustion and revolution. What then? On the continent 
of Europe anarchy, communism and restored conservative Governments 
will embroil the Foreign Offices of London and Moscow. This will have 
at least the merit of converting our Foreign Office to the conception of 
Anglo-American Federal Union. So much shall we need post-war 
America, not only in the field of foreign affairs, and so much will 
America need us, that the prospect of English-speaking union becomes 
distinct and a wider union faint but full of hope. A world split between 
Anglo-America and Russia offers too dismal a future prospect. 

With this in view I put before your readers two final prospects in 
reconstruction, both based on co-operation. 

After the last war Americans (and in less degree Britons) lent vast 
sums as credits to ruined Europe—to Governments and private 
citizens. All was lost owing to Government action—repudiation, 
freezing of credits, inflation, barter agreements, etc. No Government 
that had borrowed money could be induced to balance its budget ; 
therefore all went off gold and inflation became universal but not 
uniform. Credits will be essential. Yet it seems improbable that 
Americans (or British) will give credits or lend again, without having a 
control over the finances of the debtor countries. Such control can only 
be given by Federal Union and Federal finance enforcing a stable 
exchange. In Great Britain even, we tend “ to outrun the constable ” ; 
America runs now dangerously in the same direction. Inflation is the 
modern disease of civilisation, only recently discovered and distressing 
to honest men and many others. Federal Union with honest control 
over the finances of all States in the federation has attractions for all 
creditors, internal as well as external. It will make a special appeal to 
Americans, as being similar to the Constitutional control exercised by 
the Supreme Court over all American legislation. Americans are a great 
deal more nervous about their ‘‘ mob vote ” than we are of our chapel- 
bred conservative working-men who have acquired a sense of responsi- 
bility. The shade of Alexander Hamilton will point Republicans in our 
direction’; while the shade of Thomas Jefferson will direct Democrats 
to the equally important State rights, needing preservation from federal 
authority. So the prospects of Federal or Confederate Union are 
distinctly brighter. 

The other prospect needing consideration is this. Any reconstruction 
must involve the retention of controls—exports, imports, finance stops, 
rationing, food subsidies, employment direction, income limitation, etc. 
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—for a considerable period. Individual enterprise will be Shackled to - 


’ the State. Broadly speaking, the function of the State will be to see that 
the necessaries of life are produced and available for all, before luxuries 


are produced or imported ór purchasable save at a great price. Faced 
with this probability, -every industry in this country is contemplating 
export developments. *‘ We must export,” they say; “ America will 
not feed'us forever. We must buy raw materials from abroad.” All 


” -are export conscious. The Lease and Lend Act has only made them 


more conscious of the eventual vital necessity of exporting goods. 


“© -Yes! But who is going to buy? Are our factories up to date, after 


some five years of specialisation, rush and inadequate replacement ? 
When the bells ring for victory, there will not be an industry in a posi- 


‘tion to export ; not an order for cash will be on the books ; no raw 
‘materials to be had without credit. Mr. Samuel Courtauld and my son 


looking at this problem with wide vision rather than from the angle of 
their own industries (neither much dependent upon imported raw 


‘materials) reverse the obvious. It is not a question, they seem to say, | 


of. what we can export. The question is, what will the destroyed world 
want? Nor is it a question of finance. and credits, which are now 
normally unobtainable. Those who want the goods can arrange all that. 


‘These exchanges of wanted goods will be a matter between nations, for 


some years tocome. The State tells industrial units to make bombs ; 
they make bombs. When the State tells them to make tractors, they 


, can make tractors. Each factory is a live industrial unit—a regiment of 


1,000, fully equipped with every weapon, perfectly organised, accus- 
tomed to maké anything, ready to be moved anywhere like any Russian 
factory. They say to the State: “ Our orders come from you ; our 
prices are fixed by you; our profits go to you; for new weapons 
(machines and research) we look to you.” 

_Of course this is an exaggeration. But do we not trend in that 
direction? Does it not obviate dislocation .at the switch-over when 


‘peace comes? However, it leaves to the State the job of finding out 


now what the other States will want from us then, and what we shall 
want from them in exchange. Some barter agreements might be 
sketched’out now, even while we continue to make bombs. Nobody,” 
in Europe at least, will be able to pay for fine china and silk stockings ; 
but just as we shall’want a lot of things to help us with our work, so 
Russia will want much from us to help her'with her work of providing 
necessaries and once again building up capital. 

Forced barter, as practised by Germany, took what the Germans 
wanted and supplied the other fellow with surplus mouth organs or 
machine-guns which he did not want, accounts being balanced at a 
dictated rate of exchange. Free barter exchanges goods wanted by 


' both parties ; finance need not even come into the question. Govern- 


` ments order and Governments distribute. As an individualist I regret 
“it, but I say, like Sydney Carton, “ It is the only way.” Š 


a 


WEDGWOOD. 


THE FIFTH WAR BUDGET. 


INCE I wrote-on last year’s budget great events have upset human 
G catculations Hitler has forced Stalin, and Japan has forced the 
United States, to-fight for democracy. Our expenditure has risen 
to 15 millions, that of the United States to 25 millions sterling a day. 
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The Japanese have gained the command of the seas as far as India and 
have driven us from Hong Kong, Malaya and Rangoon, depriving us 
of our main supplies of rubber and tin and of millions of British capital 
investments in one of the richest parts’of the Empire. India and 
Australia are threatened with invasion ; but our losses in men, though 
great and grievous, are small compared with those of Germany in the 
Russian campaign ; and it is as certain as anything can be that the . 
developing power and vast resources of the United States will outstay 
and finally vanquish those of Japan, when past blunders of allied 
strategy and policy have been rectified. l 

At a time when all our private wealth and national credit are staked 
on victory we cannot wonder that the art and science of public finance 
lies half buried, like so many once beautiful cities, under crumbling 
ruins. Nevertheless, common sense must still be applied, and we must ` 
not fail to distinguish between relatively good and relatively bad 
expedients when we are confronted with a budget and with a bewilder- 
ing multitude of administrative orders (masquerading as law) which 
are being issued by the new Controllers of food and trade. 

Though the average citizen and even the enlightened readers of THE: 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW are:-more excited about the small figures of 
their own household budgets than in the’colossal sums of the national 
. budget, a commentator is in duty bound to present a brief summary 
of the statistics issued with the Chancellor’s financial statement. In 
the fourth War Budget (Sir Kingsley Wood’s first) the total tax receipts 
were estimated at 1,759 millions ; but at the end of the financial year 
the actual tax receipts turned out to be 1,961 millions, owing mainly 
to an extraordinary rise in customs and excise from 577 to 704 millions. 
The total ordinary expenditure was estimated at 4,960 millions ; but 
the actual Exchequer issues amounted to only 4,775 millions. 

Coming to the present financial year, which started on April rst, 
‘Sir Kingsley Wood estimated that on the basis of existing taxation his 
tax receipts would amount to 2,203 millions. . But as the result of the 
additional duties which he has imposed on consumption he hopes to 
get from taxes in the current year 2,361 millions. His estimate for total 


*. ordinary expenditure—assuming, of course, that the war continues 


until March 31st, 1943—is no less than 5,286 millions. It may be useful, 
here to record that he expects as a result of raising customs and excise 
duties to get 805 millions from this source instead of the 704 millions 
which he actually received last year. 

Coming now to the budget proposals for additional taxation I would 
observe that by far the largest sources of revenue from customs and 
excise are béer, on which the nation spends 330 millions a year, and 
tobacco, on which it spends 340 millions a year. The additional duty on 
beer, which will raise the price by twopence a pint, is expected to yield 
42 millions ; and the additional duty on tobacco of ten shillings per 
pound is expected to yield go millions. The other additional duties, on 

_ Spirits, wines, entertainments and purchase-tax, will bring up the total 
receipts from these new imposts—if the Chancellor’s calculations are 
correct—to 170 millions, allowing apparently for a diminished con- 
sumption of about 70 millions. 

It may be noted that our direct taxes rose between 1938 and 1941 
from 534 to 1,215 millions, while our indirect taxes (including rates and 
war-risk premiums) rose from 630 to 1,103 millions in the same period. 
During 1941 no less than 139 millions were paid in subsidies to reduce 

. the price of bread, etc., in order to temper the wind to the shorn lamb. 
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But in the same period, between 1938 and 1941, the Treasury calculates . 
that wages rose 69 per cent. and salaries 12 per cent. In certain tables 

of the White Paper, summarised on page 530 of the Economist for 

April 18th, are attempts to answer such hard questions as: what is 

the “ domestic deficit ”: or inflationary gap?, and that favourite 

conundrum “‘ Where does the money come from?” I defy any two 

experts to arrive independently at the same conclusion on either. 

In times of peace it has always been held, and rightly, that the first 
duty of a Chancellor of the Exchequer is to balance his budget by 
providing from tax revenue a sufficient amount at least to cover all 
branches of expenditure, including interest on the National Debt. 
Before the Great War, and even afterwards, it was also rightly held 
that out of the taxes a sinking fund should be provided for the reduction 
of debt. In time of war on a scale of this magnitude the only question 
as regards debt is how, by the.increase of taxation and the curtailment 
of waste, or of useless and extravagant expenditure, the addition to 
debt can be minimised. But since this war began a further problem has 
arisen, which is how to ensure that the real savings of the people invested 

‘in Government war loans may be adequate to cover the gap between 
estimated revenue and estimated expenditure. If this gap cannot be 
so covered inflation is inevitable. 

So far, to prevent or check inflation, various devices have been 
tried, and invaluable assistance has been drawn from the United States 
and Canada. To purchase necessary imports from overseas the Govern- 
ment has exported most of our gold stock and has taken over most of 
our remaining investments in British Dominions and foreign countries 
—excluding, alas, those which have been seized by the enemy. in 
Europe, China and Malaya. Rationing has been introduced to conserve 
home supplies and to restrict the consumption of commodities in order 

‘to save shipping space and enlarge the output of munitions. 

As regards taxation there was a consensus of opinion in a House of 
Commons entirely composed of income-tax payers that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had done well in his second budget to seek new 
revenue from indirect taxes rather than from direct. His application 
of the income tax to high-wage munition workers and to multitudes of 

small officials has for the first time made it unpopular with the trade 
unions ; and consequently he was not troubled by protests from the 
Labour Party. Moreover, if the two budgets are taken together, as 
they ought to be, a competent critic with no personal interest in the 
matter would probably conclude, after weighing all the pros and cons 
of politics and finance, that Sir Kingsley Wood has not only screwed 
about as much as he can from the taxable capacity of the nation, but 
has distributed these tremendous burdens as fairly as possible. I for 
one have no serious complaint to make on this score. Criticism should 
be directed in the main not to the plan of war taxation, but to the 
failure of control over public expenditure. It would seem from the 
numerous suggestions and valuable reports of the Select Committee on 
National: Expenditure that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
neglected this part of his functions ; and it is indeed lamentable that 
Mr. Churchill excluded him from the War Cabinet, several of whose 
members know as little about strategy as Sir Kingsley Wood. This 
omission was commented on during the budget debates. If Ministers 
of supply and production are entitled to a voice in the War Cabinet, so 
assuredly is the Minister who has to finance from taxes or loans pay= 
ments for all the war and neace servires of the National Government 
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and is also responsible along with the Bank of England for maintaining 
the value of our currency! A strong Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
the backing of the Prime Minister, would long ago have done what 
President Roosevelt is now doing by the stabilisation of wages, along 
with a parallel check on the multiplication of salaries and needless, or 
excessive, establishments: i 

On April 15th Lieut.-Cómmander Braithwaite in an admirable speech 
pointed out the fallacy of'supposing that our war effort must be making 
great strides merely because our expenditure has run up to more than 
I4 millions a day. This, as he said, “ does not follow ” : - 


I think it is reasonable to make the suggestion that probably two 
millions per day of that expenditure is unnecessary. This represents 
730 millions per year, the figure at which the budget balanced seven 
years ago. I submit that the increased taxation announced yesterday 
would have been avoidable if reasonable economy had been enforced 
within the Departments. I find in my constituency that those who come 
to see me for personal interviews consist of business men, often in a small. 
way, who are being stifled in their efforts to assist this country to win 
the war. We are not getting efficiency for our money. All we are getting 
is a multiplicity of officials, many of whom regard themselves as the 
masters rather than the servants of the public. Many of them have been 
known locally as various kinds of rolling stones in happier days. They 
are not the sort of people who are competent to conduct the vast 
machinery of this war. The result is that initiative and incentive are 
being buried beneath mountains of paper. People are beginning to feel 
that this war is becoming a Government monopoly run on the principle 
of the closed shop. John Bull, that legendary figure, is stout at heart 
and sound in wind and limb ; but like Gulliver, he is pegged down and 
enmeshed by an army of pygmies. 


N 


I quote this speech partly because it was ignored by nearly all the 
newspapers as well as by the B.B.C. Commander Braithwaite also 
asked the very pertinent question: What is the Government’s basis 
of remuneration now that they have power to control wages? “ There 
are three ways,” he said, “ of computing a man’s reward: firstly, 
according to his services; secondly, according to his needs; and — 
thirdly, according to his nuisance value. I should have thought that 
the rank and file of the Forces had a strong case under the first two, 
while failing lamentably under the third. Why have the Govern- 
ment decided that the:nearer you are to the enemy, the less you get 
paid, because that is obviously the policy which has now been 
evolved ? ” 

' This unfair discrimination applies not only to the distinction between 
the wages of munition workers and soldiers, but also to the very 
different treatment which has been meted out to small shopkeepers and 
trade unionists. Whether you regard him morally and politically as a 
citizen, or merely as an economic unit of society, the small shopkeeper 
and small trader supplies an invaluable element in a free democracy. 
There are hundreds of thousands of them. They subsist on profits, not 
on wages; and for that reason apparently they are anathema to the 
theoretical Socialist as well as to the officials of Whitehall, who are 
working to establish a new kind of government in this country—a 
bureaucracy allied with huge monopoly combinations, supported by 
Government favour, by a protective tariff and by the Controllers who 
have already suppressed nearly all our free markets at home. 


t 
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-` Of this policy, described as the telescoping of shops and factories, the 
Board of Trade is the pivot and centre. It has had several Presidents 
during the war, and since the latest Cabinet re-shuffle an able and 
uncompromising Socialist, Dr. Dalton, has been promoted to this im- 
portant office. How extensive is his organisation may be inferred from . 
a list of some fifty Controllers set forth in the Æ conomist for March 28th. 
Itis a pity that we do not know the size of their staffs and their salaries. 
. Half of them -are under the Ministry of Food, others -are under the 
. Ministry of Supply and Works and Buildings. Dr. Dalton has appointed 
a Controller of the Coritrollers, and has launched a project for the control 
„and rationing of coal and fuel which will involve the appointment of 
many thousands of salaried officials to inspect millions of houses and 
flats. A Beveridge Report from: which: he has borrowed the‘scheme has 
just been published; but meanwhile Sir John Wardlaw-Milne and 
other independent Members of the House of Commons are asking the 
natural question why Some: of the miners grabbed by the War Office 
are not returned to the pits to increase the supplies, instead of diminish- 
ing them by a plan so complicated and so certain to cause irritation and 
trouble’ It has, indeed, been stated officially that the War Office agreed 
months ago to return thirty thousand of the eighty thousand miners 
withdrawn earlier in the war. Seeing that fuél is essential to the war 
effort, it will be amazing if the War Cabinet prefers to take thousands 
of people away from useful occupations in the hope of diminishing the 
supply of fuel, rather than reinforce the pits and so insure our factories 
and homes against a shortage of heat and lighting in the coming: winter. 
It certainly looks as if the appetite of bureaucracy for power were 
insatiable ; and we are warned to expect that even when the war is 
over it will be necessary to retain the Controllers in office lest industrial 
freedom should be restored. In spite of the Atlantic Charter and the 
Lease-Lend Treaty with the United States, Great Britain after the war 
is to be a closed State like the Geschlossene Handels-Staat of Fichte, 
the philosopher of German nationalism. That these visions of the future 
will survive a General Election is hardly probable; for there will 
assuredly be as strong a popular demand for the restoration of individual 
liberty and law.-after this war is over as there was in 1919 and 1920, 
when Dora and conscription were swept away. ' - 
In assessing the character of the budget one must freely recognise the 
good sense shown by the Chancellor of the Exchequer inʻselecting a few 
articles of consumption which (unlike those of the protective tariff) are 
revenue producers. At the same time it is much to be regretted that he 
did not remove from the tariff hundreds of protective duties which.are 
still imposed upon many necessary articles and commodities imported 
from our own’ Dominions, from the United States and from allied and 
neutral countries. The Agreement with the United States, signed. by 
- Lord Halifax and Mr. Sumner Welles on behalf of the two Govern- 
ments, with the approval of the Governments of our Dominions, pro- 
-vided that, the terms and conditions of the subsidies granted by the 
United States to the United Kingdom “ shall be such as not to burden 
commerce between the two countries.” The same Article (7) of the 
Agreement provides for “‘ the elimination of all forms of discriminatory 
treatment. in international commerce and the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers.” Moreover, this Anglo-American economic policy 
is to be “ open to participation by all other countries of like mind,” and 
is to promote “ by. appropriate international and domestic measures ”’ 
the expansion of production, employment and the exchange and 
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consumption of goods, “which are the material foundations of the 

liberty and welfare of all peoples.” * - 

In thé course of a financial statement, which roamed over the past, 
present and future of finance, Sir Kingsley Wood might well have told 
us how he and his colleagues are getting on with the conversations, 
which according to the Treaty were to be begun “ at an early convenient 
-date ’’ between the two’ Governments, ‘‘ with a view to determining, in 
in the light of governing economic conditions, the beat means of attain- 
ing the above-stated objectives by their own agreed action, and of 
seeking the agreed action of other like-minded Governments.” Obvi- 
ously this most important Treaty is utterly at variance with the 
bureaucratic monopoly system of government foreshadowed in recent 
speeches by Mr. Bevin and several other Ministers. 


One of the curiosities of a budget which probably marks the limit of 
profitable and ‘practicable taxation is that it hardly affected the course 
of Stock Exchange values. Dull markets preceded it and dull markets 
followed it. “I have not heard the budget mentioned once,” said a 
dealer in consols to a City éditor'on the following day. A note of 
resignation prevailed. .“ It might have been worse,” was the general 
refrain. Holders of shares in tobacco companies and breweries argued 
that profits would be maintained so long as supplies were available, and 
that the rise in wages and consequently in spending power would main- 
tain consumption, or nearly so. This remains to be seen. A good many 
people will not be inclined to spend more on alcohol or cigarettes. Not 
many years ago, when I was in Virginia, the tobacco planters were 
selling their tobacco to merchants at a few pence per pound. It would 
be interesting to know what price is beifig paid here for American 
tobacco before it passes through the customs. Is not the price which 
we pay for a rather poor tobacco—say two shillings an ounce—twenty 
or thirty times what the Virginian growers receive ? When I began to 
smoke, a good tobacco was about fourpence an ounce, and we used to 
buy cigarettes at two or three shillings a hundred. I little thought that 
I should live to see the day when tobacco would cost more than silver. 

Where and when will the rise of prices end? I met an agricultural 
labourer the other day, a very shrewd fellow, who said he would like 
to go back to the prices and wages of the years before the first great war, 
when he enjoyed more of the comforts of life than he does now. It is 
true that subsidies, to which all classes of taxpayers contribute, conceal 
_ the true price of bread, and that rationing and controlled prices make 
an inferior diet available for all. But if inflation is to be judged by prices 
in a free market, then the price of unrationed goods indicates only too 
plainly the condition of an inconvertible paper currency, and the 
widening of the inflationary gap about which we know so little. In 
course of time no doubt people will learn by bitter experience the im- 
portance of a sound and honest currency and the absurdity of confusing 
real with nominal wages. The tub-thumpers and charlatans who talk 
about an earthly paradise after the war, and declare that we, must 
never go back to “ the bad old times ” of economic freedom and “ cut- 
throat ” competition, are either ignorant of, or deliberately blind to, the 
laws of political economy and the teachings of experience. For the 
moment perhaps ignorance is bliss ; but a time is coming, and not far 
distant, when the nation will learn the truth and discard :the false 


prophets. Francis W. HIRST. 


* See Mr. George Peel’s excellent article on the subject in last month’s CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. : Ra i ; 


-THE LAVAL EXPERIMENT. 


ESITATION, caution and suspended animation seem to have 
H asses the first month of the Laval régime in France. To 

interpret its raison d’être and probable behaviour, we still have 
to supplement the few known facts by considerable guesswork as to 
the reasons why Hitler preferred Laval to Darlan, Laval’s own inten- 
tions, and the subtle, complex balance of forces and calculations which 
usually determine Vichy policy. Fortunately, some of these, too, have 
become slightly clearer during the past month, 

What are the known facts? -After several weeks of increasingly 
ferocious Nazi pressure, Marshal Pétain was induced to make Laval . 
Prime Minister. Laval also became Foreign Minister, Minister of the 
Interior, and Minister of Propaganda. Tt is nearly a-one-man Cabinet 
—but not quite. Darlan remains Commander-in-Chief of all the armed 
forces and the officialheir-presumptive of Marshal Pétain as Chief of 
State. The subordinate posts have been filled by a mixed team—some 
friends of Laval like Cathala, some friends of Pétain like Romier and 
Barthélemy; some old hands at Vichy like De Brinon. Those whole- 
hearted fascist twins, Déat and Doriot, whom Hitler might have 
trusted more implicitly because they really believe in Nazi doctrines 
and Nazi victory, are not in power. So in personnel the Laval régime. 
is clearly based on a compromise, and not on total capitulation to 
Hitler’s demands. It has been a negotiated Cabinet, and the one really 
new element in it of any importance is Laval himself. 

The other known facts are the pronouncements and actions of Laval 
since he came into power. On April 14th he stated that his policy 
would steer a middle course, and would aim at friendly relations with 
both Germany and the U.S.A. His purpose would be to secure integrity 
and independence for both metropolitan France and the Colonial 
Empire. Words mean little, but the open avowal of his intention to 
remain friendly with America is interesting in light of the propaganda 
of the Paris press, which for a fortnight previously had been attacking 
Admiral Leahy for “ trying to rule France,” and which has always 
insisted that Vichy “ must choose between Berlin and Washington.” 
And the avowal has been followed up in action. He was careful to 
explain his policy to Admiral Leahy before the American Ambassador 
left, and expressed his anxiety for no breach with the U.S.A. ; and he ` 
made the mildest of protests against the occupation of New Caledonia 
by American forces. So far, the State Department has responded by 
continuing its policy of patience. It has only recalled Admiral Leahy 
for consultation, and has left Mr. Tuck as Chargé-d’ Affaires in Vichy. 
Laval is still on probation. And Washington, like Vichy itself, means to 
follow out its policy of “ wait and see.” 

Meanwhile, events in the East have led to the British invasion of 
Madagascar, which began on May 5th. At once Washington announced 
its support for this action, and warned Vichy that “ any war-like act 
permitted by the French Government ” would be regarded as an attack 
_ upon the United Nations as a whole. Replying to this, Laval rejected - 
the warning ; but when he handed his reply to Mr. Tuck he remarked 
that the “ final gesture ” between their two nations would not come from 
France. Messages from Pétain and Darlan to the Governor of Mada- 
gascar weré couched in much stronger terms, and the Vichy Cabinet 
duly paid official ‘‘ homage ” to the resistance of the French troops. 
Yet when Pétain first broadcast to the nation about Madagascar, he did 
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not mention Britain.| iThe Japanese Admirals who had been conferring 
in Vichy at once left for Berlin. The whole incident, in fact, has evoked 
from Vichy a much \less violent reaction than might have been ex- 
pected. It is doubtful whether Laval himself ever regarded Madagascar 
as more than a very remote and doubtful asset, whose usefulness 
would be, at most, that of a minor pawn in the game of bargaining at 
which he is so expert. 

Most disjointed and: perplexing of all is the story of the escape of 
General Henri Giraud from his prison cell in Dresden, and the wonderful 
immunity with which he has moved about in Vichy France. On April 
25th the Germans broadcast a description of him, threatened to 
execute anyone who helped him to escape, and offered a reward 
equivalent to £8,000 for, his recapture. But he safely smuggled himself 
through Switzerland to France, and in á few days was reported to be 
taking part in Franco-German conversations at Moulins, on the very 
borders of occupied territory. Laval put no restrictions on his move- 
ments, and made no attempt to return him to the Germans, although 
his presence could scarcely be other than an embarrassment to Vichy 
in its delicate negotiations with Germany. By May gth it was announced 
that he had given a pledge to Marshal Pétain not to support General de 
Gaulle, but had refused ito promise never to take up arms against the 
Germans. Yet all this time there were almost daily reports of more 
French “ hostages ” shot by the Nazis as “ reprisals ” for attacks on 
German soldiers. Even whilst the talks were taking place at Moulins, 
a batch of fifty-five Frenchmen was shot at Lille. It can hardly have 
been beyond the power of the Gestapo to kidnap or even assassinate 
the escaped General: one must presume that prudence counselled 
against it. 

These events are a warning against interpreting anything that 
happens at Vichy in terms of black and white. Vichy politics are a 
world of half-lights and fitful shadows. It is as misleading to think of 
the men of Vichy as being completely dominated by German will as 
it is to regard them as deliberately pro-German. One must always 
distinguish between the effects of their actions and the intentions of 
these actions. _The war, as seen from these islands, is a struggle to the 
death between the Allies and the forces of Nazism ; and therefore any 
policy which hampers or harms us is necessarily pro-German in its 
effect. But the war as seen from Vichy is primarily a struggle for the 
survival of France : for the liberation of her soil, the amelioration of her 
position, the conservation of her resources. The policy of Vichy is not 
guided by considerations of ultimate right and wrong, but only by 
subtle calculation of marginal expediency, by opportunism, day-to-day 
improvisation, immediate self-interest. It is concerned not with being 
pro-German or pro-British, but only with being pro-French—and often, 
perhaps; with being only pro-Vichy. We may condemn such a policy 
as ignoble in its purpose, or even as unwise in its effects, once we have 
understood it. But we must not be content to condemn it without ever 
trying to understand it. And our interpretation must take account of, 
and explain, all the above known facts. - 

Hitler’s expectations from the return of Laval to power are not 
difficult to discern. In a hundred ways, he feels the need to secure 
himself in the West and in Germany before he embarks on his greatest 
offensive in the East. Just as, by making himself supreme Law Lord 
and threatening drastic action against any slackness, he sought to 
tighten his grip on Germany and to introduce the German version of 
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“ austerity-living,”’ so a month ‘previously he sought to tighten his grip - 
on France by settling Laval in power. Why, if the men of Vichy had 
been powerless and subservient, did he need Laval? And why did he 


- need to use such strong pressure to reinstate him? The fact is that 


¢ 


Vichy had not been nearly submissive enough for his liking. Even after 
General Weygand was dismissed from his position of Delegate-General 
in North Africa, there is no evidence that-German interference in North 
Africa greatly increased, or that extensive facilities. were given for the 
transport of German supplies to Rommel via French ports. Vichy’s 
conduct ‘of the Riom Trials became an. open challenge to German 
prestige—which Hitler admitted..on March r5th,: when he snarled in 
public about the course they had”taken:’ Their course revealed two 
things: that Vichy had—after eighteen months’. stubborn delay— 
submitted to German pressure only beéatuse shé-had-devised a way of 
turning the trials to her own account, and making‘ them: valueless to 


~ the Germans : and thatithey were brought to an end only when it no 


longer suited Pétain and Darlan, for personal reasons, that they should 


go on. 
The value of Laval was that by temperament he is a more ready 


` appeaser and-a more thorough defeatist than.either Pétain or Darlan. 


The-semi-independence and semi-collaborationism of Vichy have been 
a source of exasperation to Germany.: Hitler’s greatest threats—the 
starvation.of France and the retention of the million and a half French 
prisoners in: Germany—have been offset by Vichy’s asséts, the French 
Fleet and the African Golonies. The deadlock, which suited Hitler well 
enough-in June 1940, when he hoped to knock out Britain and end the 
war within six months, no longer works entirely in his favour. . Vichy; 


“ in origin a makeshift régime of despair, has developed extraordinary 


powers of resistance and an unwelcome measure of independence. "It 
has turned all Hitler’s difficulties into its own opportunities. Each new 
check and reverse that Hitler’s plans have suffered has made it easieř 
for Vichy to prolong its own existence, for events have increased German 


- commitments elsewhere and put a higher premium on the economic 


collaboration of France. But all the time France, in the whole lay-out 


-of the war as viewed from Berlin, has remained essentially a side-show. 


She was subjectéd to steady pressure, by economic control and by 
violent propaganda from Paris ; and.there were occasional outbursts 
of terror, such as the mass-shooting of hostages, to. serve:as a reminder 
of Germany’s ultimate power of life and death-over all Frenchmen. 
Otherwise, Hitler has had plenty of greater problems to think about. 


' But now, before driving East, it seemed wise to take gut some insurance 


~ against too rapid a resurgence of French patriotism. British raids on 


the French coast and British bombing of French factories had revealed 


<> the disturbing fact that a re-opening of the Western front was con-.. 
- ceivablé, and that Vichy ‘had not been at all successful in crushing 
_.. sympathy for the Free French movement amongst the people of France. 

. Between June and December 1940, France had shown a proper spirit 

’” of submissiveness. Pierre Laval had been Vice-Premier then. His very 


name is associated with a long tradition of appeasement, and a never- 


failing willingness to kow-tow to the Dictators. Why not put him back ? - ` 


Why not see if he could lead France back to that compliant mood, 
weaving. again the spell-of dark defeatism and pacifism which had been 
broker! only when Pétain plucked up courage and dismissed him ? 

No doubt-Hitler.had economic considerations in mind too. By sheer 
necessity, the Vichy‘ Government has been made to encourage economic 
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collaboration with Germany. But its value to Germany has: been dis- 
appointing because | popular resistance—go-slow tactics and even 
sabotage—have seriously hampered production. Hitler now is in 
frantic search, all over Europe, for more supplies, more productive 
capacity, more skilled labour, especially if it can be moved into German 
factories to release German man-power. Laval has always stood for 
close economic co- oper ration between France and Germany. He has 
considerable influence, with the wealthier French industrialists who are 
anxious to get their businesses going again. And men like Lehideux are 
in the offing of the new régime. From the German point of view, Laval 
is an experiment : Berlin has already said, cautiously, that it is only 
interested in what Laval does, and not in what he says he is going to do. 
And perhaps Déat and Doriot are kept in reserve, as the next stage of 
the experiment, if. Laval should not come up to expectations. , 

How far is Laval likely to play this part of a German agent, intent 
only on making sure of a German victory? There is one school of. 
thought which depicts him as the deliberate traitor, pro-Gerrhan because 
only in-German victory does he see any future for himself. But his past 
does not bear out so simple an interpretation, and he is too much of a 
realist not to know that; as soon as he had completely served Hitler’s 
purpose he would be cast aside in favour of a German Gauleiter. Itisa 
complete misnomer to call his. régime a “ Gauleiter Government.” The 
essential characteristic of a Gauleiter is total faith in, and dependence 
on, the Nazi Party. The really important question that has to, be 
answered is, why Laval—at a time when a German victory on any 
reckoning seems more remote and unlikely than ever—should identify 
himself with a policy which seems to assume that Germany will win ? 
This cannot be answered by any single-track interpretation of Laval’s 
character. If his only aim were to curry favour with Germany—why 
his defiant courtship of the U.S.A.? Why his tender treatment of 
General Giraud? It is difficult .to trace much ideological anti-Com- 
munism in the man who, in 1935, signed the Franco-Soviet Pact.‘ The 
two chief traits in his character are, on the one hand, the narrow, 
materialistic short-sighted provincialism of the Auvergnat peasant ; 
on the other, the astute, calculating realism of the wealthy and success-_ 
ful lawyer-politician. His advent will mark no sharp break with the 
former Vichy régime ; for Laval, too, thrives in a world of half-lights 
and shadows, of timély opportunism and expediency. Even his famous 
white tie is never completely white. And we do not understand him 
if we cartoon him in charcoal. 

Perhaps one of the chief elements i in his politics i is a kind of pacifism. 
He was defeatist in the last war, as he was irí this. He is against getting 
involved in any war for any reason. He prefers always to do a deal with 
his opponent, which may bë because he distrusts any battle except a 
battle of wits, in which he feels his cunning gives him the advantage. ` 
Believing that it was a profound mistake—and indeed unnecessary— 
for France to get embroiled in war with Germany, he regards her as 
quit of all obligations to her former allies. Her prime duty now is to 
herself. Her only task now is to survive—to get what concessions she . 
can from Germany, in the way of liberation either of prisoners or of 
occupied territory, to get her economic system working again, to 
bargain her way to recovery without any consideration for friend or 
enemy. If he can steer France along such a course, will he not also serve 
best his own interests by being able to claim the credit, whichever side 
may win the war ? 
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Reduced to concrete terms, this outlook finds expression in the speech 
he broadcast on April 20th. Most spectacular was his lip-service to 
Germany, his cringing flattery, his jibes against Britain and Russia. 
Flattery and propaganda cost nothing, and it is well to put them in the 
front of the window. Underlying this was an appeal to the materialistic 
outlook of the peasantry. “ To the peasants I say, ‘ Work on your land 
as you did -before, with the same passion with which we shall defend 
you.’ To the workers, I say that there is nothing to fear from the. new 
order.” More intense propaganda for the New Order and maximum 
economic collaboration—these Hitler will assuredly get freely from the 
Laval régime. Perhaps these are Hitler’s most urgent need, and they 
will satisfy him. -But Laval will give them, not because he is pro- 
German but because he is pro-Vichy—and pro-Laval. He will use his 
personal control of the police and of propaganda to damp down all 
opposition, and to reduce France to compliance with his policy. Indeed, - 
that'is already being done, though Nazi persistence in the indiscriminate 
murder of innocent hostages must be an émbarrassment to his efforts. 

“Whether collaboration will extend to putting the French Fleet and 
African bases at German disposal is much more doubtful. ` They remain 
the last bargaining-cards that any Vichy Minister could ever play, and 
Laval would certainly gain nothing by their voluntary surrender. He 
is the last man in the world to give away something for nothing, and 
we can be sure that all other pawns will be sacrificed before these are 
given up. Now that Madagascar has been lost to him as one of these 
pawns, perhaps West Africa is the next cheapest concession—along 
with increased facilities for transport of goods to Libya. It is here that 
the ‘Laval régime is most immediately dangerous to ourselves, and 
where forestalling action may become most urgent. : 

Behind all Laval’s tortuous moves and elaborate intrigues lies an 
ultimate calculation of the main chance. A semi-official note, published 
in Vichy on April 26th, indicates with remarkable frankness the three 
courses open to France. “France finds herself confronted with a 
threefold choice : to wait'and see ; to gamble on the Anglo-American 
bloc; or to collaborate with Germany and Europe.” The policy of 
atientisme is rejected because it will leave France with the friendship of 
neither side, and the policy.of support for the Allies because ‘it would 
cost France “ her Empire and her independence.” It is concluded that 
collaboration in Europe is the wisest policy. Behind this can be traced 
cool speculation on an Allied win—loss—or draw, arid the determination 
to be guided by nothing but a realistic calculation of self-interest. It is 

` the authentic voice of Laval. ; 

Yet, clearly, it is not even formally consistent with his own announce- 
ment, a few days earlier, that he means to run with the hare and hunt 

- with the hounds as far as Germany and America are concerned. There ` 
is, in fact, a large overlap between the sort of things he must do if 
Germany is likely to win, and the things he must do if the Allies are 


- likely to win, and even the things he must do-if there is any chance of a 


draw or a stalemate peace. This overlap, we may be sure, will be the 
real basis of Laval’s policy. How much further he goes, in any direction, 
will depend partly on the portent of evénts, partly on the degree to 
which he is outwitted, forestalled or bullied by either side. Flexibility 
remains the hall-mark of his policy. 

What is. this overlap? If Germany should win, then it is best for 
France to be linked up both economically and ideologically with Ger- 
many and the “ New Order ” ; and it may well be Laval’s ambition to 
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replace Mussolini as the second partner in the Axis, both as a temporary 
insurance against Italian demands for Nice and Corsica, and as an 
ultimate safeguard against a Nazi victory. On the other hand, if 
Germany loses, at least France must have survived and restored her 
economic life and can still expect generous treatment from the Allies : 
and he himself will be able to pose as the man who kept Hitler at bay 
and avoided total enemy-occupation. Finally, the chance of a com- 
promise peace would perhaps suit him best of all. He would contrive . 
to play the part of intermediary between the two sides and strike a good 
bargain with both. He has every reason, in any event, to try and keep 
some confidence on both sides. Nothing he has said or done during his 
first month of power has run counter to such a plari—though naturally, 
with Laval’s reputation, it is uphill work. 

General Giraud may, indeed, be cast for an important réle in this 
subtle game. Laval’s chief weakness at home is his own unpopularity, 
and Vichy lacks a soldier, other than Pétain himself, who can inspire 
confidence in the people of France. Pétain is eighty-six—what if he 
were to die? Vichy has small capital-reserves of popular trust apart 
from him, and a new infusion of military honour and popularity into 
the régime would be of immense value. It would also make the game 
of hare-and-hounds much easier. ‘Giraud has already been induced to 
separate himself from the movement of De Gaulle, and his former 
connection with the North African colonies may make-him a valuable 
asset. All is grist that comes to Laval’s mill. Perhaps here may lie the 
key to the mystery of the escaped General. : 

If this interpretation of the Laval experiment is correct—or even 
substantially correct—the moral for the Allies is simple. We must 
remain vigilant of every move by the schemer Laval, for without being 
more than pro-Vichy or selfish in purpose, he can do our cause much 
harm in effect. We must watch him as a cat watches a mouse—and as 
both Washington and Berlin are watching him: ready to forestall any 
move which might endanger our position. And we must remain loyal 
to our faithful ally, the brave people of France who have suffered so 
much, and who know that their fate will be decided in the end, not by 
the double-dealings-of Laval, but by the victory of the Allied cause 
which is also their own. 

DaviID THOMSON. 


THE INVASION OF BURMA. 


HE numerous stories which have reached this country about 
| Burmans fighting. with the Japanese against us in Burma have 
raised the same questions as the earlier events in Malaya about 
our rule in these countries. How far, it is asked, does this anti-British 
feeling in Burma extend, and what is the cause? Is it in the system, 
or in those who carry out the system ? ` Everybody connected with the 
system has, from one side'or another, been held up to obloquy, Whitehall 
for its obscurantism, the! local official for his aloofness from and his 
ignorance of the people, the business man for his extravagant standards 
of living and his concentration on making as much money as possible 
and getting it and himself out of the country as quickly as possible, the 
soldier for his failure to grasp the nature of the danger which threatened, 
and his neglect of any attempt to train the people to fight for their own 
country. 
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Any. substratum. of truth which there is in these charges is often 
grossly éxaggerated ;. ‘but: there is something which needs explaining 
if the -people of the country are hostile or even apathetic, and the 
stories which have been published leave no doubt that both apathy 
and ‘hostility do exist. Whatever failings our system may have had, 
we have brought peace and law and order, and a substantial increase 


of material prosperity; we have not, interfered with the religion or 


social customs of the people, we have introduced the principles of self- 


_ government to, an extent undreamed of by the Burmans themselves a 


generation ago, and -we have promised them the same advance to 
Dominion Status as India, though they have been a far shorter time on 
the road. Why has all this met with so little appreciation, as is 
apparently the case ? ; 

Inthe ‘first place it is not perhaps realised by those who have not 
lived in Burma that it is a unique part of the British Empire. It is 
unique in being a country ‘with.a-long. history and a strong national 
sentiment. The Burmese, it is true, “are not the only people, but they 
are the dominant people, and number about twelve million out of the- 
sixteen million in the country. Up to. the middle of the eighteenth 
century they were the people. of Upper, ‘Burma, and the Mons were the 
people of Lower Burma; but since’. Alompra, founder of the last 
dynasty, finally conquered the Mons, Burma has been quite definitely 
a country of one people. The Mons have largely lost their separate 
entity, and their language is dying out. The million Karens scattered 
about Lower Burma have no traditions of ever being a ruling race ; 
the million or so Shans in the Shan States on the east had for long been 
feudatory subjects of the Burmese throne ; the half-million hill tribes 
in the north have never got beyond the tribal stage. The Burmese have 
never forgotten that they ruled a great kingdom, with a great capital 
at Pagan, at the time of the Norman Conquest. Alompra’s dynasty 
claimed to be a revival of this old monarchy—a shadowy claim perhaps, 
with little historical basis, but full of meaning to the extreme national 
pride of the Burman. 

‘The Burmans are united not only by nationality but by religion. 
The Buddhist religion is an essential element in the national life, as the 
golden spires of the pagodas with their little bells tinkling in the wind, 
and the triple roofs of the monasteries, are the most conspicuous feature 
of the landscape. It is not quite correct to describe the Burmans as 
“ priest ridden,” for the pongyis are monks, not priests, and are in. 
theory forbidden to take any part in worldly affairs, though in practice 
they have of late years taken a lively interest in politics. What is more ` 
important is that the Buddhist church is essentially a National church, 
or was so under the Burmese régime.. The King was head of the church ; 
he appointed the Thathanabaing or Archbishop, and he could and did 
preserve discipline in the monastic order, and unfrock monks who broke 
their vows. A foreign Government of another religion could not.succeed 
to such powers, the discipline of the order has relaxed, and it has become 
a natural centre of nationalist feeling. 

It was not to be expected that a people of this kind, with a strong 
nationalist feeling, cemented by historical and religious ties, would 
welcome an alien government. They fought for their independence in | 
three wars. In the first it took us two years to get three-quarters of the 
way up to Mandalay. In the second and third we profited by our. ex- 
perience of the country, and the campaigns were short, but after the 
third war, though Mandalay was captured and King Thibaw was 
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dethroned in three months, it took five years to pacify and occupy the 
country. The army broke up into gangs of dacoits, who lived by looting, 
and were just as much of a pest to their fellow-countrymen as to us, but 
they started as patriots defending their own country. For the next 
forty years Burma settled down to peace and material prosperity. There 
were occasional local outbreaks, but these have always-been a feature 
of Burma’s history, and none of them were serious. The older generation 
who remembered the chaos of King Thibaw’s reign and the oppression 
of the local officials under the loose control of the Burmese Court, 
accepted with relief, if not with enthusiasm, the orderly system which 
we introduced. But in their hearts the Burmans never forgot their 
former independence, and as a new generation grew up which had never 
known the drawbacks of the old Burmese régime, the national pride of 
the country came more and more into prominence. It was naturally 
encouraged by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in India, and though 
the Burmese had previously shown little or no taste for politics, the 
deliberate omission of Burma from the scheme, coming at the end of all 
the heart-stirrings caused by the war, aroused outspoken indignation, 
which had to be met by applying the Dyarchy system to Burma on the 
same lines as to the rest of India a year or two later. On the whole the 
Dyarchy system worked well. in. Burma, partly through the political 
sagacity of the first Governor, Sir Harcourt Butler, who, like Lord 
Willingdon in Madras, treated his official Members of Council and his 
unofficial Ministers as far as possible as a unitary Cabinet. 

But things were going on in the country which gave rise to discontent. 
The most serious was the system of land tenure and the prevalence of 
agricultural debt. Lower Burma, from a thinly populated waste of 
swamp and jungle, had become in less than two generations one of the 
richest agricultural areas in the East, with 10 million acres of rice land, 
watered by a regular monsoon, where the crops never failed. The 
exportable surplus of rice from 1920 to 1930 was worth about £25 million 
a year, and something like half of this went to the growers. 

Unfortunately the cultivators were nearly all in debt. When Lower , 
Burma was opened up in the second half of last century, few of the 
settlers had any capital, and they were financed by the Chetties, bankers 
and moneylenders from Madras, who came over to Burma in large 
numbers. The system of land tenure gave the occupier freehold rights 
after twelve years’ occupancy and payment of land revenue, the value 
of paddy and land rose steadily, and the credit of the cultivators ex- 
panded accordingly. The Burmans had little objection to being in debt, 
and the Chetties were satisfied as long as the interest was paid, so the 
volume of indebtedness increased from year to year. 

The dangers of such a system were seen, but proposals to remedy it 
never bore fruit. The objection was constantly raised that to restrict 
the credit of the cultivator would be a hardship to him; the psycho- 
logical aspect of the effect of easy credit on an easy-going people, and 
the possibility of the steady rise in values coming to an end, were over- 
looked ; indeed, only a year or two before the world slump a Govern- 
ment spokesman declared roundly in the Legislature that such a possi- 
bility was inconceivable. For a generation more and more of the land . 
of Lower Burma had been passing into the ‘hands of landlords, and to 
make matters worse the landlords were generally non-resident and 
often Indians. At the same time the cultivable waste land available 
for new occupants was coming to an end, and the rapid increase of 
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population led to the rising generation being forced to turn to forms of 
labour other than the traditional one of cultivation. 

The Burman has a considerably higher standard of living than the 
Indian, and in the good times he had been only too pleased to leave to 
Indian immigrants the hard work of making roads and railways, dock 
labour ahd much other menial work. He is lacking also in the business 
instincts of the Indian shopkeeper class, and in the professions he had 
been outstripped by the greater powers of application of the educated 
`- Indians. Wherever the Burmans of different classes turned, therefore, 
they were faced with Indian competition, and it is little wonder that 
discontent grew among the rising generation. l 

The slump which hit Burma in 1930 and suddenly lowered the value 
of paddy, and with it of the land, on which the prosperity of three- 
quarters of the population directly depends, to a half or even a third 
of its level in recent years, completed the process which had been slowly 
sapping the: vitals of the country for more than a generation. The 
rebellion which started at Christmas 1930 was not caused by the slump ; 
it had been plotted-for months before the slump commenced, but its 
roots were in agrarian discontent, and the slump, which started a few 
weeks after the rebellion broke out, helped to swell the number of 
rebels. Its centre was in the districts between Rangoon and Prome, 
where the largest number of Burmans*have been reported as joining 
the ranks of the Japanese invaders. These districts have always been 
notorious for the high incidence of crime which occurs in them every 
year. Tharrawaddy District in particular has the unenviable record of 
a larger proportion of murders for its population than any district in 
India. This record goes right back to Burmese times ; whether or not 
it is true,,as has been said, that the people of Tharrawaddy are descen- 
dants of criminals deported in the old days from Upper Burma, its 
criminal tendency dates back beyond the coming of the British. This 
area was always a happy hunting ground for fomenters of risings against 
the Government, which have always been a feature of Burmese history. 

Such risings generally have monks among their leaders. It should 
not be imagined that the monks in Burma are all or even mainly anti- 
British or politically minded. Many of them did sterling work in the 
rebellion of £930-2, and are doubtless doing it again, but a considerable 
number are disaffected. The real trouble is that the lack of discipline in 
the Order is such that anybody can shave his head and put on a monk’s 
robes, and be received without question as a genuine monk by the 
people ; and the reverence for the Order among the villagers is so great ` 
that nobody dares to dispute anything that is said by one who to out- 
ward appearance is a monk. A wearer of the yellow robe is superior to 
any layman, and the highest layman in the land will address the 
youngest monk as ‘‘ Your Reverence ” and speak of himself as “ Your 
disciple.” The ease with which such a situation can be exploited is 
obvious, and the danger is increased by the fact that meetings can be 
held with perfect security in monasteries, whére the monk, real or 
genuine, can conspire with a few chosen associates, and -where it is 
almost impossible for any spy to obtain access. No Burman Buddhist 
would dare to intrude if told that His Reverence is at his meditations 
and must not be disturbed. 

These features, the agrarian discontent, the nationalist sentiment, 
the dislike of aliens of any non-Burman race, Europeans, Indians, and 
to a lesser extent Chinese, the power of the monastic order, and the 
general readiness of the people to take part in any anti-Government 
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movement, have been thoroughly exploited by extremist politicians, 
of whom the most dangerous are the new party known as the 
“ Thakins.” Thakin means Lord or Master, and the name would seem 
to show Fascist rather than Communist leanings, but the policy of the 
party is vague and seems to tend at times in either direction. The only 
clear thing about it is its violently pro-Burman and anti-everything-else 
attitude. 

There is not the least doubt that the Japanese, whose numbers in 
Burma were never large, have used their time to good purpose, that 
they were in close touch with the extremist politicians and with the 
anti-British monks, and that in every town or village they reached, they 
have known the right house to go to for a welcome. In their approach 
they have no doubt made the most of the.fact that they are Buddhists, 
a certain method of influencing the Burman, and have not mentioned 
that their other religion, Shintoism, is far more violently opposed to 
the teachings of Buddha than is Christianity. As the Burman villager 
has never heard of Shintoism this is not difficult. 

_ From such accounts as have been received the Japanese appear to 

have used methods of conciliation rather than of violence, except for 
their furious air-raids on the towns. But it ds not difficult to imagine 
the position in a Burmese district, from which our administration has 
been withdrawn, on the entry of extremely well-armed Japanese 
troops. Resistance was impossible, non-co-operation, if attempted, 
probably met with one or two prompt examples of punishment, and 
there was little to do but make the best of it, an attitude which comes 
easily to the Burmese temperament. To one who knows the country 
there is nothing very surprising in the Japanese being able to find a few 
thousand supporters. How far this shows that the Burmans generally 
are either pro-Japanese or anti-British is a difficult question. 

That they can have any very friendly feelings towards invaders who 
have indulged in indiscriminate air-raids which have blasted Mandalay 
and half the towns in Burma off the face of the earth, without any 
pretence of selecting military objectives, is difficult to believe. Probably 
the Japanese are at present providing them with work, and are making 
some sort of payment for rice and other supplies which they require ; 
and the Burmans have not yet realised that this is not likely to last 
long, or at any rate that prices and the currency in which they are paid 
will be fixed by the Japanese to suit their own convenience. The religion 
motif no doubt is still proving an attraction, and an added attraction is 
that the invasion took place in the season for the collection of land- 
revenue, and the absence of tax-collectors is never regretted. If the 
Japanese stay long enough to collect taxes themselves this temporary 
advantage may appear in a different light, and even the most nationally- 
minded Burman may begin to view our administration as less of a 
burden than it has appeared to him in the past. 

The burden has not been intolerable, and the feeling in the country 
is far less anti-British than anti-foreign, and above all anti-Indian. The 
Burman blames us for the fact that a million Indians have for years 
past lived in Burma, and have in most cases earned much niore money 
there than they could in India, and have sent or taken most of it back 
to India. He blames us for the fact that half the land in Lower Burma 
has passed into the hands of Indians. - That our laisser-faire policy i is 
argely responsible for this cannot be denied, but the easy-going tem- 
perament of the Burman himself must take its share of the blame. The 
blame that attaches to us is due rather to the lightness than to the 
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severity of our rule, and to our reluctance to interfere and impose ` 
temporary inconveniences for the ultimate benefit of, the people. 
In other ways our system has suffered from the defects: which beset 
a bureaucracy everywhere. Some of these were no novelty to the 
Burmese, for their own system of government was a bureaucracy, and 
_ one which was neither benevolent ior efficient, and -ours has on the 
whole been both. But the benevolence has been too aloof and too 
patronising, and has irritated the national sentiment of the Burman ; 
the efficiency, as everywhere in India, has been overdone, and, as the 
Burman does not worship efficiency, it has naturally led to preference 
being given to Europeans, to Indians, to Chinese, over the Burmese in 
any job where efficiency and steady application to work was required. 
There~has been far less of this in recent years, and genuine attempts 
have been made to administer the country on broad lines of “ Burma 
for the Burmans,’’: but the results of three generations of a system 
, which-never really appealed to Burman sentiment cannot be done away 
with in a-few years. Also the system has become too complicated ; 
rules and regulations have multiplied every year, much faster than the 
quantity or quality of the staff available to carry them out. The result 
has often been that rules honestly intended to benefit the people have 
been left to be carried out by subordinates, not of a very high standard 
of education, and sometimes not of a very high standard of honesty, 
and instead of a benefit they have become a burden and a source of 
` grievance against the Government. T 
Now war and destruction has come, and what the end will be no man 
can foresee. One thing admits of no doubt, that the old order will 
‘never be restored in Burma, and that whoever has to make good the 
destruction that is now taking place will have to build on different 
foundations. ' ` 
' . _F. BURTON LEACH 
(Formerly Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma). 


‘NORWAY: THE CHURCH AND THE 
"NEW ORDER.” 


HE invasion of Norway just over two years ago, with the result- 
| ing dissolution of the Storting and the decision of King Haakon 

Æ. and his Government to continue the struggle on foreign soil, 
increased the significance of those vestiges of legally constituted 
authority that still remained within thecountry. Principalamong these 
were the Church and the Supreme Court. The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Norway, to which about 97 per cent. of the population 
belongs, is a State institution subordinated to the Storting. ‘For 
purposes of ecclesiastical administration the country is divided into 
seven dioceses with seven bishops of equalrank. Therankof “Supreme 
Bishop ” is reserved for the King, who exercises his authority through 
the Department of Church and Education. 

The invaders immediately realised the importance of both Church 
and Supreme Court, and the pronouncements and decrees which flowed 
from the offices of Reichskommissar Terboven and the ministers ap- 
pointed by him duly reflected a benevolent and law-abiding attitude. 
The so-called “ Führer ” decree of April 24th, 1940, was.in complete 
accord with international law, and in an important speech a few weeks 
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later Terboven’ solemnly confirmed the guarantee of religious: freedom 
contained in’ “the: Hague Convention on Land Warfare. Nor was this 
all. No socnerwas Quisling and his Government installed in Oslo at the 
end of September than the new Minister for Church and Education, 
~ Skancke, in an interview given to the Christian Press Bureau, hastened 
to reassure his countrymen on his intentions. When asked by the 
interviewer what would be the new régime’s attitude to the Church 
and what were the Government’s plans in that connection, his answer 
was prompt and soothing. “ We shall not interfere with the Church,” 
he said ; “ in these difficult times it needs peace and quiet to carry on 
its work.” As to future plans, they were all expressed in his party’s 
programme, which stated that “ Christianity’s basic principles must 
be safeguarded.” The Supreme Court also received its due share of 
fair words. A decree issued by Terboven on September 28th stated 
definitely that the independence of the judiciary must not be infringed. 
If any doubts had been entertained in the judges’ minds, this decree 
aimed at setting them at rest. Law and order would be maintained. 
But law and order were not maintained. Admittedly the task of 
governing a people resentful of an alien occupation and unwilling to 
submit to a government composed of foreign nominees is not in any 
sense easy. Discontent, disobedience, even resistance, became the more 
obvious expressions of a widespread popular disapproval of the “ New 
Order.” 

Matters were certainly not made easier by the Government itself. 
Faithfully reproducing the Nazi pattern, a one-Party system was 
introduced, the party in question being given the name of National 
Union—Nasjonal Samling—and a body of men known collectively as 
the Hird created with duties analogous to those of German Storm 
Troopers. The consequences were inevitable. Feeling themselves pro- 
tected by the Government, the Hirdmen immediately instituted what 
can only be described as a reign of terror. University professors, 
teachers, school children, anyone who in any way was considered 
hostile to the ‘‘ New Order,” were attacked and beaten up with no 
provocation at all on the victim’s part. If the victim resisted, he was 
treated on the principle of: 


Cet animal est trés méchant ; 
Quand on I’attaque il se défend, 


and dealt with accordingly. “Let your slogan,” said the Nasjonal 
Samling’s official journal addressing itself to the Hirdmen, “ be, ‘ If 
anyone strikes us once, we shall strike back ten times.’ ” And again : 
“ We strike back so that people lose sight and hearing.” 

What was in the meantime the attitude of the. Church and her 
leaders? Throughout the fighting and later, when King Haakon and 
his Government had been obliged to leave the country, Bishop Berggrav 
remained with his diocese. Though not officially superior to the other 
bishops, he tends, as Bishop of Oslo, to be considered as the Church’s 
principal spokesman. His attitude was, therefore, all important, and 
unfortunately it was misunderstood. He was accused of being pro- 
German ; his patriotism was questioned ; he even received a reprimand 
from the highest quarters. Yet he took up a position that seems 
perfectly clear, and, having taken it up, he pursued it logically to the 
end. Right from the start he declared that it was his duty as Bishop 
to stay behind and help maintain order. He did more. To be able to 
carry out effectively what he conceived to be his duty he had to 
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collaborate with.the authorities. But the whole country, let alone his 
diocese, was in the hands-of the Germans. Hence the authorities with 
which he saw himself obliged to collaborate were German authori-- 
ties. Hence, also, the origin of all rumours concerning his personal 
probity. ee l i 

His efforts seemed, at first, to meet with a certain amount of 
success. As already mentioned, the new régime seemed prepared to 
leave the Church in peace, and the repeated declarations, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, of the Bishops, maintaining their position as- 
guardians of the supremacy of the law and protectors of the people’s 
rights, aroused little or no official comment. But the Hirdmen’s acts 
of hooliganism were on the increase, and were being encouraged by 
official organs. During the months that followed it became only too 
apparent to the authorities that their policy of leniency was not proving 
a success. Resistance and discontent were spreading, hectographed 
pamphlets criticising the new régime and assuring the population of an 
ultimate Allied-victory and the return of King Haakon were receiving 
an ever-widening. circulation. The brutalities of the Hirdmen only . 
increased the hostility of the people and gave a fresh impetus to illegal 
literature. : 

At this point the authorities were obviously seized with panic. 
Quisling had been installed by the Germans as head of the Government 
and was kept there on sufferance. Should he fail to satisfy his masters, 
should his rule provoke an organised resistance, his days would be 
numbered. In the circumstances the Government decided to strike 
at the only remaining upholders of law and order in the country—the 
Supreme Court and the Church. On November 14th, 1940, the Ministry 
of Justice issued a decree which marked the opening of the conflict in 
earnest. Empowering as it did the head of the Ministry to appoint and 
dismiss judges, magistrates and Crown witnesses, it constituted a direct 
threat to the independence of the judiciary, and struck at the very 
foundations of the Norwegian constitution. The resignation and subse- . 
quent arrest of the majority of the judges of the Supreme Court, 
including the President, left the Church as the only upholder of justice 
and popular rights. ` 

The Government was not slow in realising the power and importance 
of such a rallying point for organised opposition to their reign of terror. 
In December 1940, the attempt to abolish the principle of confessional 
secrecy and the Bishops’ now famous Pastoral letter in reply, marked 
the opening of a conflict between the Church and the New Order which, 
at the beginning of this year, culminated in open revolt. On February 
Ist, 1942, Quisling received the title of ‘‘ Minister President.” from 
Reichskommissar Terboven in Oslo, and he and his so-called “ National 
Government ” Officially assumed the full powers of -King and Parlia- 
ment. .On the same day at Trondheim, several’ thousand loyal, Nor- 
wegians, defying the “ New Order” and the Nazi police, gathered 
outside the locked cathedral in an attempt to attend a service conducted 
by the Dean of Trondheim, Dr. Fjellbu. He was to have conducted 
service earlier in the day, but the Quisling authorities had ordered him 
to-make way for Blessing Dahle, one of the very few Nazi priests in 

- Norway, who celebrated a “ Festival Service ” in honour of his master’s 
new appointment. to a small congregation of his supporters. As an eye- 
witness of the scene outside the cathedral wrote: “ Not a mob, but 
thousands of Christians, among them nearly: the whole of the clergy of 
Trondheim, were standing outside the cathedral, prevented by the 
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police. from entering the House of God to listen to the servicé and 
receive Holy Communion.” The efforts of the police to disperse the 
crowd were in vain, and although Dean Fjellbu was dismissed as a 
result of the incident, such a spontaneous demonstration of loyalty to 
the principles of the Church and her leaders proved beyond doubt the 
weakness of the new Minister President’s positian. ` 

. ' The crisis was reaching its climax. The New Order had struck at the 
law and at the Church. It was inevitable that such an important factor 
as the education of the Nation’s youth should also be taken into 
account. In February of this year decrees were issued making mem- 
bership of the Nazi “ Teachers’ Front ” compulsory for all teachers, 
and membership of the Nasjonal Samling Youth Movement compulsory 
for all children between the age of ten and eighteen. In addition, new 
orders and “ advice ” regarding instruction in schools were issued by the^ 
Ministry for Church and Education. But the Nazis found the Norwegian 
teachers to be as unco-operative as the judges had been. Out of 
10,500 teachers in Norway, 9,500 sent letters of protest against the new 
regulations, and their resignation from the Teachers’ Front. The 
Government threatened to suspend all those teachers from the profes- 
sion who did not retract their resignation by March Ist, and to send 
them to do compulsory manual labour. Meanwhile, fearing further 
disturbances and faced with what was virtually a strike of go per cent. 
of the teachers of the country, the Government ordered all schools 
to be closed for a month on the pretext of a “ fuel shortage.” This 
attempt by the Nazis to gain control of the education and upbringing 
of the children, affecting as it did the whole issue of moral and religious 
freedom, naturally raised a strong protest from the Church. .A joint 
letter was sent to the Minister for Church and Education, Skancke, 
signed by all seven Bishops, protesting against the new orders and 
stressing the responsibility of the family and Church, as opposed to the 
State, in the bringing up of children. “ The inner freedom of a good 
home,” they wrote, “ has always been a main pillar of our society.” 


The long series of encounters between the Church and State, which , 


had begun so auspiciously with promises of leniency- from the former, 
and as much co-operation as was consistent with Church policy from 
the latter, was developing into open warfare. On February 14th, 1942, 
the Bishops decided that the time had come when they must “ cease 
administrative co-operation with a State which practises violence 
against the Church.” Each of the seven Bishops sent a letter of resigna- 
tion to Skancke, stating: ‘‘ What the State has entrusted to me, I lay 
aside. The spiritual vocation given to me by ordination at the Lord’s 
altar is still mine, by God and by right.” The vast majority of the 
clergy, university professors and civil servants supported the Bishops’ 
action, and when Dean Hygen of Oslo was invited by the authorities to 
take Bishop Berggrav’s place, he refused and also resigned. 

The Government naturally feared the effect that the Bishops’ 
resignations would inevitably have on the people, but an attempt on 
their part to keep the news secret proved singularly unsuccessful. An 
exception was made in the case of Bishop Berggrav who, as Bishop of 
Oslo and unofficial spokesman of the Church, had always been particu- 
larly outspoken and courageous in his attitude to the Quisling authori- 
ties. He had already, in the autumn of 1941, been violently attacked 
for his uncompromising attitude, and for his refusal to take an active 
part in the Nazi crusade against Russia and Communism. He was now 
singled out for special attack, was officially “deprived of all his 
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functions and dignities,” and finally, with three other influential priests, 
_ ‘sent to a concentration camp. Thé country was now in open revolt, and 
the authorities were alarmed. Mass-arrests followed the refusal of all 
- ‘but’a small minority of the teachers. to retract their resignations, and 
. ‘more and more drastic measures wWefe threatened against those clergy 
who supported the protest of the Bishops. In spite of this, it was 
reported in March that only twenty-seven out of the 2,000-odd priests 
in the country have gone over to the Quisling government. 

On April 12th more than a thousand. priests planned to defy the 
Quislings and preach as “ Free Clergy.” The Government threatened 
to close the churches and to arrest every priest who attempted to resist. 
A clash seemed inevitable, but at the last moment, as a result, it is 
rumoured, of intervention from Berlin, the Quislings retreated and the 
churches remained open. It is now also rumoured that the Germans 
have ordered the release of Bishop Berggrav. The significance of this 
German intervention in favour of a more lenient handling of the Church 
revolt is not as yet fully apparent. Do the Nazis fear that the resistance 
of the clergy will cause a general revolt in a country which they haye 
never found easy to subdue, and at a time when Germany can least 
afford a diversion of that kind? Will the subtler methods of the 
Gestapo replace Quisling’s blundering mass-arrests? Time will show, 

` but the courage of the Norwegian clergy, who are clearly not prepared 
f - to sacrifice spiritual convictions to material security, has rightly earned 
~ the admiration of the whole of the free world. In these times of stress 
‘the Norwegian people has found in the-Church a leader worthy of itself. 

Oi ` HE p KYRIL ZINOVIEFF. 


`~ 


POLITICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
VIII. i 

HE moving apologia of Prince Max of Baden, the last Imperial 
| Chancellor, reveals a highly attractive personality. Called to the 
„helm in September 1918, when the German front was collapsing, 
he discovered the situation to be even worse than he feared. “ I thought 
~ I had been summoned at five minutes‘to twelve,” he wrote to his 
cousin the Grand Duke of Baden, “ but I found it was five minutes 
after.” His intention was to go to the limit of compromise in the 
exchanges with Washington, and to summon the German people to a 
desperate effort if the armistice terms appeared unendurable. It began 
to dawn on the nation, however, that there might be an easier way of 
escape. President Wilson had repeatedly declared that he was at war 
with a system, and his October notes plainly hinted that the Kaiser 
must go. The Chancellor, the heir to the throne of Baden and a 
monarchist by conviction as well as birth, strove to save the Imperial 
throne. The key tothe situation was in the hands of the Socialists, for, if 
they officially demanded the abdication of William II and were rebuffed, 
they would withdraw from the Coalition and the Government would 
-fall. He persuaded Ebert and Scheidemann to postpone the demand, 
and used the breathing space to urge the ruler to save his dynasty by 
abdication. Hindenburg, however, warned his master that the army 
might go to pieces if this advice were taken, and the Chancellor declined 

‘ to. force his sovereign’s hand. 
The mutiny at Kiel was the beginning of the end, but William II was 
resolved to yield to force alone. Even when, on November 8th, the 
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Chancellor at last telephoned :. “ Your abdication is essential to avert 
civil war,” ħe refused to move. The threatened revolution in Berlin had 
been held back from Novemberi 8 till November 9, and on that historic 
day it was a race against time. At 9.15 a.m. the news was telephoned 
from Spa that the generals were about to inform their master that the . 
army would not support him in a civil war. At 11 a message came that 
he had resolved to abdicate and that the formula would reach the 
capital in half an hour. Meanwhile the workers were pouring into the 
streets, and the deposition might be proclaimed at any moment. When 
the half-hour elapsed without the promised formula, Prince Max vainly 
endeavoured to reach the monarch by telephone. As a last chance of 
saving the monarchy, he announced that the Kaiser had decided to 
resign ; that the Chancellor would only remain in office till the questions 
involved in ‘the resignation of the monarch, the renunciation of the 
Crown Prince, and the creation of a Regency were settled; that he 
intended to propose to the Regent the appointment of Ebert as Chan- 
cellor and the election of a Constituent Assembly by universal suffrage. . 
This declaration was known at midday, but it came too late to affect 
events. At 2 p.m. Scheidemann proclaimed the Republic from the 
Reichstag building, and the Hohenzollern dynasty, after ruling for five 
centuries, was at an end. A few minutes later the promised announce- 
ment arrived, in which William II abdicated as Emperor but not as 
King of Prussia. This crazy formula was worthy of the ruler whose 
short-sighted obstinacy had frustrated the efforts of his patriotic Chan- 
cellor to save the dynasty. A Regency for his grandson might have 
prevented the Nazi revolution, for the republic aroused little enthusiasm’ 
in what Herder once described as the land of obedience. ` 
In her delightful volumes, The Story of My Life, Queen Marie of 
Roumania put her country on the map. The first describes the Courts 
of her grandmother, Queen Victoria, her uncle Alexander III, and her 
great-uncle, the childless Ernst, Duke of Coburg, whose heir was her 
father, the Duke of Edinburgh. The second contains a vivid picture of 
the Court at Bucharest when King Carol and Carmen Sylva were on the © 
throne. For a woman throbbing with vitality and with ideas of her own 
it was torture to be kept in a gilded cage, though her respect for the 
ruler’s fine qualities steadily increased. Her husband, Prince Ferdinand, 
emerges as a kindly mediocrity, paralysed by his inferiority complex 
and overawed by his formidable uncle. With Roumania’s intervention 
in the Balkan conflict and the accession of Ferdinand in 1914 the author 
becomes a national figure. The third volume, fortified by copious 
extracts from the Queen’s diaries, gives a dramatic picture of the world 
war seen through Roumanian spectacles—the long hesitation of 
Bratiano, the plunge into the whirlpool in 1916, the collapse of the 
army, the dictated treaty, the re-entry into the struggle when the tide 
turned, the triumphant return to Bucharest. Throughout these tem- 
pestuous years the spirited, talented and beautiful Queen was the soul 
of the national defence. It was only now, after twenty years of residence, 
that she took Roumania to her-heart :, in her own words, she felt herself 
the mother of an enormous family. When all the leading men in the 
country had virtually given up hope, she retained her faith in the 
_ triumph of the allies. At the end of 1915 Czernin, the Austrian Minister, 
told her that the fate of Roumania was in her hands, for the King would 
follow her advice. Now was the time to join the Central Powers : it- 
was the last chance of coming in on the winning side.. The Queen was 
reduced to tears, but her will was unbroken. “ You say my word would 
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be decisive. I do not know if this is true, but I do know that I cannot 
“act otherwise. I should die of grief if Roumania were to go to war against 
England.” England, she reminded her importunate visitor, always won. . 
the last battle. ; a 
Two out of the many post-war Dictators have employed autobiog- 
“raphy as an instrument of propaganda. Mussolini compiled his record 
at the suggestion of Richard Washburn Child, American Ambassador 
in Rome 1921-4, who edited the manuscript and sung his praises in 


an ecstatic Foreword. “ It is all his, dnd-so like him! . . . I have a deep. 
affection for him. . . . Curzon used to refer to him as that absurd man. 
Time has-shown that he is both wise and humane. . . - In our time it 


may be shrewdly forecast that no man will exhibit dimensions of 
permanent greatness equal to those of Mussolini.” The volume thus 
heralded by American trumpets and published in 1928 differs from 
Mein Kampf in its brevity and its lack of ideological background. The 
first time the Ambassador saw him, shortly before the march on Rome, 
he inquired about his visitor’s programme. “ Work-and discipline ” was 
the unhesitating reply. There is no word about race or the Jews, 
nothing about a new gospel for mankind. It is more of a narrative and 
less of an academic discourse : for Mussolini’s philosophy we must turn. 
to his famous article on Fascism contributed to-the Italian Encyclo- < 
pedia. Itis in fact far less interesting both as a book and as a revela- ` 
. tion of personality,-and it enjoyed very limited success. Dictated in the’ 
brief intervals ofa busy ruler’s life, it is a second-rate performance in 
comparison with Hitler’s maturely considered and frequently revised 
manifesto. Yet there are striking similarities. There is the same picture 
of the ignominious collapse of democracy, of the craving of a great 
people for a firm hand at the helm, of the emergence of a superman at 
~ the psychological moment, the same brazen self-confidence, the same 
shrill invective against all who stood in his way. No. political apologia 
exudes a more childish conviction of infallibility. 
. _ The larger half of the volume is devoted to the years of apprentice- 
ship and the struggle for power.. How much is discreetly omitted in 
‘these seemingly artless pages, how much is. transformed, we may learn 
from Megaro’s documented biography. No autobiography, however, 
wholly fails to reveal its author’s personality, and Mussolini has a 
dramaticstory to tell. Ever a fighter he knew hunger and imprisonment ; 
he was expelled from the Socialist party ;-he fought duels ; he learned 
-to fly ; he was badly wounded in the Warr He pays tributes to his 
parents, his wife, “a wise and excellent woman,” and his brother 
Arnaldo ; but he declares that no political friends ever had the slightest. 
influence on him. Dictators are always lonely men. “I found the crown 
lying in the mud,” remarked Napoleon’; “ I picked it up.and put it on 
my head.” According to Mussolini there was no rival for the first place 
when he and his Blackshirts marched on Rome. “ Nobody wanted the 
responsibility of power.” D’Annunzio is hailed as a forerunner of the 
_ national revival, but he had few followers. “The Fascisti are the 
aristocracy of Italy.” Fascism was an insurrection of national dignity, 
the revolt of dynamic youth against moribund middle-class mediocrity. 
The old gang of Liberal Italy, Giolitti, Orlando, Bonomi, Facta, are 
dismissed with contempt while Nitti is pursued with cries of rancorous 
hate. ‘The Socialists, the Populari, thé"Liberals, the Conservatives are 
. all brushed disdainfully aside as out of date. He admits that Matteotti 
was murdered by, Fascists, but explains that they were completely 
outside the responsible elements of the party. After six years of power 
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he looks back with pride and forward with boundless confidence. “ Mine 
is a policy of peace. To-day in Italy we breathe the open air ; life is 
exposed to the light of day. I am forty-five and I feel the vigour of my 
work and my thought. I have annihilated in myself every egotism. I 
feel that all Italians understand and love me ; I know that only he is 
loved who leads without weakness, without deviation, with disinterested- 
- ness.and full faith.” Such are the illusions of our supermen. 

Hitler’s autobiography, the last item on our list, is in a class by itself, 
for it was written several years before the author took the helm. Mein 
Kampf is thus a programme as well as a narrative. The first volume . 
was dictated to his secretary, Rudolf Hess, during their brief imprison- 
ment after the Munich putsch of 1923, the second was composed after 
his release. Beginning with his boyhood near Linz, he describes in 
detail his experiences in Vienna, where he learned to hate Jews and 
Marxists and to dream of uniting Teutonic Austria with the Reich. . 
The move to Munich in 1912 was followed by volunteer service in the 
German army on the Western front. The granting of permission in 
response to his appeal is described as the happiest day of his life. The 
collapse of 1918, announced while he was suffering from gas in a Prussian 
hospital, inspired him with the determination to raise his adopted 
country from the dust. If he had heard of Chatham he would have 
adopted his proud words : “ I know that I can save my country, and I 
know that nobody else can.” On leaving the army he began his cam- 
paign in Munich and drew up the National Socialist programme in 
twenty-five points. In his own words, he discovered that he could speak. 
He describes the growth of his audiences, and on finding that two 
thousand people had come to hear him he was confident that the battle 
was won. Some day, he could not tell when, he would be not merely 

. Chancellor but the effective ruler of his country. 

Mein Kampf is a curious mixture of idealism and fanaticism, sanity 
_ andrant. The first thing that strikes the reader is that it is the work of 
an ill-educated man, stuffed with undigested fragments of knowledge. 
Swallowing the fantastic nonsense of Gobineau and Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, Hitler bases the community of his dreams on the con- 
ception of racial purity. The Aryans, he tells us, are the builders of 
civilisation, the Jews its destroyers. When he speaks of the Jews, to 
whom he denies all virtues and-all rights, he raves like a lunatic. Next 
to keeping the blood-stream pure comes the exaltation of country 
over town. Blood and soil! he cries. Let the maximum number of 
German citizens till the earth! He detests the life of the cities with their 
moral and intellectual temptations. In the noisy factories, the over- ` 
crowded tenements, the stuffy beer-houses, men talk, speculate, 
criticise, fall a prey to Socialist and Communist agitators. Let them 
live in the open air, in contact with nature, where there is room to 
breathe and to multiply! 

The third article is the doctrine of leadership, the guidance of the 
nation by a representative man instead of by transient Chancellors and ~ 
dissolving coalitions. A steady course, he argues, can only be pursued 
when a single unchallengeable will is in control, acting in the interests 
of the nation but without asking its permission before decisions are 
taken. All parties in consequence must disappear except that to which 
the Leader belongs, and minorities must hold their tongue. In the 
interest of national strength the individual must give way to the state. 
Children must be brought up to profess the opinions of the Leader, 
whatever their parents may say. The place of woman is in the home, 
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her duty to have the maximum number of healthy children. Finally he 
summons his countrymen, when they have regained their armed 
strength and secured an ally, to strike down France, the deadly enemy, 
as a preliminary to the march into-Southern Russia. When the book - 
was written he had no wish for colonies overseas : what he desired was 
new territory in Europe, “ where the German peasant can breed - 
children.” The duty of diplomacy was to prepare the way for the 

titanic struggle on which the future of the nation depended. There is 

no trace of the animosity against the Churches which he displayed” 
after his accession to power, though it is clearly revealed in Rauschning’s 

Hitler speaks. 

No more explosive work has appeared since Marx’s Capital, and all 
other political apologias taken together have not enjoyed the circulation 
or the influence of Mein Kampf. Millions of copies-have been printed. 
Selections are read aloud in Labour camps, and from the beginning of 
1936 a copy was supplied to wedded couples of Aryan blood. While 
other political autobiographies have had to make their way by their 
own merits, Hitler has had the machinery of official propaganda to 
speed his offspring on its course. Among the books which have made 
. history, however short our list, its place is assured; for the gospel of 

totalitarian government, rabid anti-Semitism and calculated aggression 
proclaimed when the author was a private citizen was carried out to the 
letter when he became the most powerful man in the world. It has been 
truly said that Mein Kampf never lets you down. 

Political autobiographies no longer occupy the honoured place as 
historical authorities which they held a century ago when Carlyle was 
` writing on the French Revolution. The argument that the actor must 
know best what he had done, or attempted to do, breaks down again 
and again when it is put to the test of contemporary evidence. Among 
the memorable achievements of Ranke, the greatest of professional 
historians, none was more needed, and none was more fruitful, than his 
- challenge to historical memoirs, and the critical analyses scattered 
through his sixty volumes: are an essential part of an historian’s educa- 
tion. Written as a rule in old age or when the actor’s work is done, 
sometimes with failing grip and often. with inadequate documentary 
material, the political apologia needs to be’studied with exceptionally 
critical eyes. Even when the ‘good faith of a witness is beyond cavil 
and he has nothing to conceal, ‘tricks of. memory are inevitable as 
the perspective changes with advancing years. It is almost always a 
case of Dichtung und Wahrheit. Add the tendencious omissions in most 
specimens of this type of literature, the deliberate or subconscious mis- 
representation of individuals, situations and events, the urge to shift 
responsibility for errors on to other shoulders, the temptation both of 
great and small men to blow their own trumpet, and we shall begin to 
realise that the ground under our feet is not nearly so solid as it appears. 
As Sainte-Beuve tersely remarks, Chacun n'écrit que ce qui le sert. Only 
if contemporary records are at his disposal can the conscientious 
historian move with confident tread. The most dangerous guides are 
not those whose flaming vanity or priggish self-righteousness put the 
reader on guard from the start, but those who attempt to conceal their 
bias behind a smokescreen of impartiality. - 

f G. P. GoocH. 
i (Concluded). . a 


. AGRICULTURE AND CIVILISATION. 
rN considering the future of agriculture we are faced with one of a 
Jess of puzzles that are new to civilisation. Never before have we 
had to plan out in detail the future of our social and economic life, 
nor to convert such a plan into action. Moreover, never before has a 
nation been in a position to secure the necessary information on which 
a plan could be based. For it is only in the last eighty years or so that 
social, economic and financial history has been thoroughly examined, 
and it is only in the same period that the experiments made in this and 
other countries have been fully recorded. Even to-day this new know- 
ledge has hardly been absorbed into the teaching of the universities, 
much less into the mind of the public. Very few people even realise 
that if a social problem is to be solved, an exhaustive examination of 
all the available information is the first step. I propose, therefore, to 
outline the preliminary steps that should, in my view, be taken to solve 


‘any social problem. The first thing is to get two clear pictures in our 


minds: one to portray the form that social and economic life has taken 
in modern life ; the other, to show clearly the form of civilisation that 
it is wished to create for the future. With those two pictures in our 
minds we shall see where we are and what we have to aim at, and so 
be on the high road for action. Thereafter we have to decide what part 
agriculture and rural life should play in the new form of civilisation 
that we wish to create. 

Taking first the controlling facts of the present situation. There are 
certain primary needs of civilised life that fall into nine categories. 
The material needs—houses, food, clothing, water, light and heat ; and 
the spiritual needs—health, knowledge and happiness. To-day, thanks 
to the utilisation of power, created in the main by coal, electricity and 
oil, by the development of machinery and through our genius for 
organisation, we are in a position to provide the material needs, at any 
rate, with a very moderate use of human labour. The problem of - 
production is solved or soon will be. Thus we have incidentally created 
unemployment, or, if the-term is preferred, leisure. In the spiritual 
sphere we have also made great-“steps towards securing health and 
knowledge. Making life happy for all seems somehow to have escaped 
us. ‘That being the position, our‘aim should be to secure that the energy. 
available is so employed that everyone is provided with a sufficiency of 
these needs ; this is in part a problem of production, but far more of 
distribution. Finally, since we are controlled by a money economy and | 
are likely to be for another generation at least, it has to be secured that 
everyone has sufficient money to pay for his share of this wealth. 

It these be not our aims we must start afresh and re-define them. 
But whatever they may be, we come ultimately to our special problem— 
what part have agriculture and rural life to play in their attainment ?- 
Here we may be baffled, for such exploration is a new feature in civilised 
life. It has never been done: we have no precedents. Such compre- 
hensive examination has been carried out.for political problems and for 
problems of organisation, such as the building up of local government 
in the last century, but not for social problems. ` 

I venture to suggest a method of examination, and the analysis which 
follows is based on the method employed by the group, which may be 
conveniently called the realistic group, since its leaders are practical 
men and women with a realistic outlook, with which I have ‘worked 
for the last twenty years. This method may be right or wrong, but it, 
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certainly leads to results. We have, of course, to ascertain the main 

contemporary facts; but this does not help us very much, for the 

` agricultural, like every other social problem, is part of a living organism 
—a growth—and we have to trace back growths to origins. If we 
ascertain the contemporary facts and trace the various problems to 
their origins, we shall get a true picture of the questions that we have 
‘to deal with. When this is done, we have next to apply constructive 
thinking—a rare art in these days—to the picture that has emerged. 
Finally, we shall do well to check our conclusions by reference to the 
various great constructive experiments relating to agriculture and 
rural life that have been made in modern times, such as, for example, 
the reconstruction of agriculture in Central Europe after the last war, 
the organisation of non-profit-making agricultural banks in the last 
eighty years or so in Europe, India and elsewhere, and the functional 
organisation of the bacon trade in Denmark. It also helps our con- 
structive thinking to get into personal touch with the people who have 
carried out these and other constructive experiments. All this work 
has to be done with meticulous care, for a single error may vitiate 
conclusions. 

This method may seem unduly complicated : in practice it is singu- 
larly simple. It merely means that one has to get together all the 
available information in both history and modern life, and then, with 
the picture so created and a vivid grasp of your general aims, to apply 
your creative imagination to provide a policy. I do not think that any 
group other than the realistic group adopt this method of approach. 
The most distinguished group engaged in the study of this. problem, 
which may be conveniently called the University group, since most of 

‘its writers are University men, treat the problem in the main not as a 
„problem in the character of civilisation, but as a contemporary problem 
in agriculture and land tenure. No clear impression of the form of the 
civilisation it is wished to create is given, nor is the part that agriculture 
has to play in civilised life defined. The problem is treated more as one 
of business and finance than as one in the life of humanity. 

-These two groups, the realistic and the University, use entirely 
different ‘methods of investigation of the material facts. They thus 
approach the problem from entirely different angles. It is not surprising 
that they come to entirely different conclusions, the realistic group 
advocating widespread development of agriculture, the University 
-group severe limitation. 

We can now turn to our special problem : the place that agriculture 
should hold in the néw civilisation that we are concerned in building up. 
And it may be well to begin by reiterating what I believe to be the-basic 
needs of civilisation. Pleasant homes to live in, an ample supply to all 
of nutritious, health-giving food, sufficiency of clothing, water, light 
and the heat required for comfort-in our uncertain climate; and also 
health, knowledge and happiness. These (with the exception of know- 

_ ledge) are what the people demanded when I was reconstructing 
civilisation in a devastated district in Central Europe after the first 
great war. I think these nine elements lie at the basis of all civilised life. 

The land developed as it should be will help us to provide these 
elements. Food, fresh and nutritious, wood through afforestation for 
building, wool and flax for clothing, flowers for happiness ; and also 
a life, if carried on under reasonable conditions, full of interest—which 
leads to happiness—a life in the sun and air, very different from coal- 
mining, which, we used to be told in the last century, was at the basis 
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of our economic life. Moreover, the agricultural life also helps to build 
up the art of constructive thinking, a special need to-day of intellectual 
life: it creates indeed a form of intelligence that is practical and does 
not run’off to abstract ideas. Moreover, agriculture if restored will 
provide employment, a very pressing post-war need. Life without 
employment is misery. The case for restoring agriculture, looked at 
from this angle, is so strong that the independent thinker cannot 
imagine why it was ever allowed to decay and why there is such 
powerful opposition to its reconstruction. 

We shall therefore do well to consider what is the nature of the con- 
troversy that is now going on on this subject. Although there are many 
individuals, as, for example, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Professor 
Joad, and Mr. Massingham, who, for religious, romantic, philosophic or 
other reasons, support the restoration of agriculture to a leading posi- 
tion in the national life, there are only the two schools of thought or 
groups already referred to advocating specific detailed policies for 
agriculture after the war. These two groups have been for a good many 
„years at open war, with the lobbies and committee-rooms of Parliament 
as their battle-field ; and in the pre-war period sometimes one seemed 
to be winning and sometimes the other. It is the policy of development 
that has been adopted in its details during the war, and there is every 
reason, to expect that the policy of limitation will be adopted after it is 
over. Both have what are substantially their text-books, which can be 
studied by everyone interested in the subject. It is, therefore, unneces- 
sary to detail their respective policies, but some comments can be made 
on certain aspects of their policies. The realistic group have come to the 
conclusion* that home agriculture should be rapidly developed until 
we have at least doubled our production, which was about 40 per cent. 
of our consumption before the war, and also doubled the number of 
workers on the land, about a million before the war. This was the 
objective adopted by Colonel Walter Elliot when he was Minister of 
Agriculture. The University group, on the other hand, consider} that 
production should be limited primarily to those things, such as milk, 
fresh fruit, vegetables, and to a less degree poultry and eggs, that we 
cannot easily secure from abroad; and that our main food-supplies 
should be derived from overseas. Moreover, it appears to be the view 
of this group that it should not be part of our national policy to increase 
the number of workers on the land. 

This raises at once the central problem of the relation of agriculture 
to employment, which may be taken as a typical example of the 
difference of outlook that characterises the two groups. There are 
many theoretical ways of dealing with the unemployment problem : 
agriculture provides a practical one. The issue here is perfectly clear. 
The realists say that to a very large extent unemployment, though it 

-appears in the towns, was born in the villages. It arose in large part 
from the decadence of agriculture, which for a century drove the country 
workers to the towns and industrial centres, where the rosy-faced men 
came in at the top of the labour market—in the last century I investi- 
gated in town and country scores of typical cases—but crushed down the 
weaker city workers and thus took a large part in creating not only un- 
employment but also slums, poverty and misery: betweemthe two wars 


* See The Revival of Agriculture. A Constructive Policy for Britain. Allen & Unwin. 
d 


3s. 6d. 
t See British Agriculture. The Principles of Future Policy. Longman. 12s. 6d.; also 
in the Penguin Series. 
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theagricultural decadence-was reflected in a million workers permanently 
unemployed. Opponents of the restoration policy reply that, whatever 
the facts of the past, agriculture must not be utilised to create employ- 
ment. . Behind this.controversy lies the question thus propounded by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury: “ Is it reasonable to set unemployed. 
labour to work on land and on unused material to meet unsatisfied 

wants? And if not, why not? ”. 

Interlocked with this question comes the whole problem of locality 
in production. The realists admit that, after the war, if we import food 
into this country which we are well qualified to produce ourselves, we 
` shall develop an’ export trade ; whilst if we produce it ourselves we 
build up a home trade on as large a scale as the export trade that is or 
might be destroyed, and also create employment in agriculture. 

To this comes the reply: “ Your food will cost you more.” The 
realists answer that the retail price of home-produced food lies more in 
distribution than production : that distribution before the war cost on 
an average about 60 per cent. of the retail price, and that if it were 
organised on the functional system this percentage might well be 
reduced to 40 per cent. It would then, it is thought, be possible to pay 
the farmer a fair wholesale price sufficient to secure a minimum wage 
of £3 a week to the labourer without raising retail prices. Moreover, to 
be logical, we should add to the price paid for imported food that we 
could produce at home the cost to the nation of the unemployment 
created by theimportations. Finally, evenif direct subsidies to agriculture 
were needed as a temporary measure, it might be better to subsidise 
agriculturists than to be compelled to subsidise by unemployment 
benefit the out-of-works. It might be even better to subsidise con- 
sumption by family or similar allowances. i 

Then may come the comment. This is really at bottom a conflict of 
Nationalism and Internationalism ; those who advocate the developing 
of home agriculture are not concerned with the interests of the larger 
world. There“is a reply to this. There is no real conflict between 
Nationalism and Internationalism : they are supplementary issues. 
Moreover, other countries have, in fact, not benefited, but have 
suffered. profoundly from the decadence of English agriculture. , In the 
struggle for the market so created the fertility of enormous areas of 
land in many parts of the world was destroyed, agricultural populations 
impoverished, whilst the natural economic development of such 
countries was partly paralysed. All nations, in fact, suffered together. . 

The controversy about the relation of agriculture to employment is 
only one of a long series of differences between the two groups arising 
primarily from a difference in knowledge and outlook. If a true policy 
for agriculture ‘is to be found, all these questions must be examined 
objectively by independent thinkers. When this is done, we shall be 
in a position to decide on the place of agriculture in civilisation. 

MonrTaGuE FORDHAM. 


KOREA AND THE FUTURE. | 


YING less than a hundred and forty miles from the main islands 

` | of Japan, and possessing a population of about twenty-five 
millions, all of them fanatically anti-Japanese, is the peninsula 

of Korea. It-is the weakest spot in Japan’s imperial system, and it is. 
the place where the first signs of the break-up of Japan’s slave-empire 
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will make their appearance. At the present moment the Koreans are 
to all outward appearances passive, but the Japanese know that behind 
that passivity is hatred, and the determination to obtain revenge for 
the brutalities of the last thirty years. When the Japanese are enmeshed 
in difficulties of their own creation, they know that a nation in revolt 
will spring up behind them to complete their overthrow. Already there 
are many experienced Korean volunteers fighting with the Chinese 
Nationalists. Those volunteers will play a leading part in the liberation. 
of their ancient kingdom. 

For several centuries Korea has been the object of Japanese ambi- 
tions. In ancient times, many Koreans, as well as Chinese, settled in 
Japan, bringing Buddhism, culture, and craftsmanship. Many of 
Japan’s ruling families-to-day owe their existence to some early Korean- 
adventurer ; but the kingdom itself remained within the Chinese orbit 
down to the end of the nineteenth century. The Chinese exercised a 
vague suzerainty over the kingdom, which expressed itself in. the 
ceremonial recognition of each successive Korean king, and in periodic 
tribute-bearing embassies from Seoul to Peking. Into this stable 
system there irrupted, in 1592, Japanese armies under one of Japan’s 
greatest militarists, Hideyoshi. The kingdom was quickly overrun, 
and the Japanese crossed the Yalu River into Manchuria. After some 
early successes, however, they were forced back by the Chinese into 
Korea, and on the death of Hideyoshi, in 1598, the Japanese withdrew, 
Korea becoming once again a State, internally independent, but - 
externally recognising China’s overlordship. i A 

This relationship continued unbroken until the nineteenth century, 
when European merchants obtained the same trading privileges in 
Korea as they enjoyed in Chinal; but beyond this, relations with the 
outside world languished, although French, Americans, and Germans, . 
in turn, attempted to secure diplomatic representation at the Korean. 
capital. Whilst Western nations hesitated, however, Japan acted. 
Having taken the first steps in the modernisation of her army, navy 
and administration, she imposed a treaty of commerce upon Korea in 
1876, Chinese suzerainty being completely ignored. In this way a 
Japanese representative was established at the Korean court, and the 
way was paved for frequent interference in Korean affairs. In 1882 
there were anti- Japanese riots, and both China and Japan sent troops 
to restore order. For a time, it seemed as though the two countries were 
about to go to war for the control of Korea, but the danger was tem- 
porarily averted. The Chinese, however, had become aware of the - 
. extent of Japanese designs in the peninsula, and in the years following 
the riots they sought to secure control of Korean affairs, sending for 
that purpose one of their ablest representatives as Resident at Seoul. 
This was none other than Yuan Shih-kai, who played a leading part in 
the Chinese Revolution, and who became the first President of the 
Chinese Republic. At this point Russia became active in Koream 
affairs, following her first steps to gain control of Manchuria. A scheme: 
was prepared whereby the Korean army was to be reorganised under 
Russian tutelage. Both China and Japan were alarmed by this intru- 
sion, and so was Great Britain at the threat of this further expansion 
of her principal Asiatic rival. Under the combined pressure of Great 
Britain, China and Japan, Korea repudiated the agreement with Russia. 

In the decade between 1885 and 1895 Korea was the scene of a great 
deal of intricate diplomacy. The Koreans themselves, backed by some 
foreign advisers, wished to make their kingdom entirely independent. 
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.Many wished to go further and to modernise the kingdom completely. 
In this they were resisted by the reactionary court party. The 
‘Chinese Resident naturally wished to make Chinese control effective. 
The- Japanese were already preparing the way for annexation, and 
Russia wished to make the kingdom a Russian dependency. Great 
Britain and the United States wavered between a policy of supporting 
Korean independence and one of strengthening China-in Korea. Both 
wished to procure the opening of Korea completely to foreign trade. 
Korean politicians played off the Powers one against the other. For ` 
the moment, however, Russia was content to await the issue of the- 
struggle between Japan and China, more especially since China would 
be compelled to rely increasingly upon her for aid against Japan. 
Finally, the United States had made it painfully clear, both at the 
‘Korean Court and in Peking, that in no-circumstances would she be 
drawn into a war in defence of Korean independence. 
Early in 1894, the Korean Government was faced with-a formidable 

insurrection by a secret society known as the Tonghaks. This society 
was intensely anti-foreign, but was ultimately directed to the destruc- 
tion of Chinese suzerainty. The Korean Court appealed to Peking for 
assistance, and Chinese troops were sent to Korea to put down the 
rebellion. Japan replied by sending an army, nominally to protect 
Japanese interests. This time, the conflict could no longer be avoided. 
The Sino-Japanese War was thus fought exclusively over the Korean 
question. It resulted in the decisive defeat of China, and by the Treaty 
` of Shimonoseki, 1895, which concluded the war, Korea was declared to 
be independent. This, however, was generally understood to be merely 
a step along the road to annexation by Japan. 

Nevertheless, even after the defeat of China, there was still Russia 
to be reckoned with. Japan had also sought to secure by the peace 
treaty the cession of the Liaotung Peninsula in South Manchuria. 
Combined action by Russia, Germany and France compelled her to 
relinquish this, and shortly afterwards Russia obtained a lease of it, 
preparatory to establishing a great naval base at Port Arthur. This 
coincided with a reassertion of Russian influence at the Korean Court, 
which Japan viewed with increasing concern. She therefore prepared 
for a fresh war, this time with Russia, the object again being the control 
of Korea. No doubt the outbreak of this war was retarded by the Boxer 
Rebellion, but Japan made her preparations with very great thorough- 
ness. They were complete by 1904, whereupon Japan demanded that 
Russia should remove her troops from various Manchurian cities which 
she had occupied since the Boxer Rebellion. Whilst the negotiations 
were’ still in progress, Japan struck at the Russian fleet at Port Arthur 
and crippled it. Having in this way secured naval mastery in the China 
Sea, Japan was able to move her troops about almost as she pleased. 
Russia, therefore, suiffered a succession of defeats, and was compelled 
to make peace, relinquishing’ at once her designs in Korea, her naval 

_ base at Port Arthur, and her control of South Manchuria. There being 
no further obstacle, Japan suppressed Korean independence in rgro, 
annexing the kingdom to the Japanese Empire. ` ! , 

This brief summary of the international relations of Korea emphasise 
the weaknesses of Anglo-American policy in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. Though in- general agreement over principles of 
Far Eastern policy, the two powers pursued distinct foreign policies, 
without any clear idea of the objective they wished to achieve. Firm 
support of Korean independence between 1870 and 1880 might have 
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averted both Russian and Japanese domination. Equally, firm support 
of Chinese suzerainty might have achieved a similar result. Irresolution 
compelled both Powers to stand idly by, whilst Japan separated her 
antagonists and defeated them in turn. 

The Koreans themselves have passed through several phases in their 
struggle for independence. Prior to the Sino-Japanese War, their anti- 
foreignism resembled that of the Chinese, with whom racial and cultural 
links have always been close. Impending disaster strengthened revolu- 
tionary movements promoted by secret societies. Later, the Chinese 
and the Russian Revolutions have supplied inspiration to the Korean 
revolutionaries. Although there was little for Korea to hope for in the 
Peace Settlement which followed the War of 1914-18, that war gave 
great impetus to the Korean independence movement through its 
emphasis upon national self-determination. Korea appeared to provide 
an Asiatic counterpart to Poland, and if Poland could recover her 
independence after partition and lengthy foreign rule, so could Korea. 
Nationalist leaders, drawn from members of the middle and former 
official classes, therefore began to organise independence movements 
from the foreign concessions in China and from Hawaii. Thus, a Korean 
Provisional Government was organised in the French Concession at 
Shanghai, and a democratic constitution was drafted. The Russian 
Revolution, however, gave a new turn to revolutionary activity. 
Young Koreans visited the Maritime Province of Siberia, and some even 
went as far as Moscow., These have organised underground movements 
in Korea, pledged to active measures against the Japanese oppressors, 
and there has been an unending succession of explosions and assassina- 
tions in Korea, due to the activities of these organisations. The Soviet 
to-day is as interested in Korea as Tsarist Russia ever was, and looks 
to the eventual establishment of a Korean Soviet Republic, following 
the defeat of Japan. It is significant that Korean Communists work in 
association with Japanese Communists in their opposition to Japan’s 
Fascist rulers. : 

And what of Korea itself under Japanese rule ? Here Japan’s record. 
is one of unredeemed failure. Her one object has been to stamp out 
every vestige of Korea’s separate national existence. To such an extent 
has this been done that something like quarter of a million Koreans are 
arrested annually for political offences. Detection of these employs a 
Japanese police force of over 20,000 men. All public offices are occupied 
. by Japanese, and the licence of the Korean administration is required 
(and is usually refused) before a Korean can open a factory. To-day, 
Japan cannot raise a single Korean regiment. On the few occasions 
when Koreans have been included in the Japanese army, they have 
mutinied on the first available opportunity. There is only one university 
in Korea, the University of Seoul. Of 700 students, three-quarters are 
Japanese. The remainder are denationalised candidates for minor 
posts. There is not even a shadow Korean administration. The ultimate 
authority in the peninsula is the Japanese army, which controls’ 
everything. i 

On the other hand, Japan has spared no effort to use Korea as a 
reservoir of slave-labour. The bulk of Korea’s population are small 
farmers, each cultivating an average of rather less than four acres. The 
former peasant-proprietors are being steadily squeezed out through the 
exactions of Japanese moneylenders. Many of the poorer peasants are 
being encouraged to settle in Manchuria, where about a million have 
emigrated. So low is their standard of living that even the Chinese 
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cannot compete with them. Until recently, there was friction between 
Chinese and Koreans, fostered by the Japanese, but that is now a thing 
of the past. Both races to-day combine against the common oppressor. 
Koreans are also recruited to perform the roughest of labour in Japan, 
such as roadmaking. Whilst there, they enjoy no rights of any kind ; 
they are herded together like cattle, and their women and children are 
frequently raided for the service of Japanese brothels. Following the 
disastrous earthquake of 1923, the Japanese raised the cry that the 
Koreans (in Japan) were revolting, and some thousands, all of them 
unarmed, were massacred before sanity returned. 

Korea is rich in minerals, and since 1937 the Japanese have worked 


„these exténsively, in preparation for the present war. When Korea has 


recovered her independence, she could have a well-balanced economy, | 
with heavy industries and agriculture suitably developed. 

The United Nations must pay careful attention to developments. in 
Korea. An early opportunity ought to be taken to declare that the 
restoration of Korea’s independence is one of their war aims, and no 
opportunity should be lost to attract Korean volunteers in increasing 
numbers, or to, foster Korea’s inflexible determination to expel the 
oppressor. When an allied offensive in the Pacific at last takes shape, 
Korea will be the obvious base from which to strike down the most 
ruthless tyranny which the modern world has produced. 

GEORGE W. KEETON. 


HAIFA, RAILWAY JUNCTION OF 
: THREE CONTINENTS. 


HE news has been released from the Middle East that a railway 
| is being built rapidly from Haifa to Tripoli in Syria, to link the 
Egyptian and Palestine railway system with the Turkish. 
Tripoli is the terminus of a branch line which connects through Homs with 
the main Ottoman railways, running fan-wise from the Bosphorus to 
the borders of Iraq on the south, and to Batum and Tiflis in the U.S.S.R. 
on the north. The linking of the two systems is an old project dating 
from the end of the last war. It was then proposed to carry the line, 
which Allenby’s. army had constructed from the banks of the Suez 
Canal to Haifa, along the Syrian coast to Tripoli. But the project was 
put aside, as was also a project for which a survey was made to connect 
Haifa with Baghdad by a railway. Hitherto passengers coming over- 
land from Europe to Palestine and Egypt have travelled, if they wished, 
without.change of carriage, from Calais as far as Tripoli. But there 
they had to be transferred into motor-cars, to drive down the 150 miles 
of road to the principal port of Palestine. At Haifa they have been able 
to`take to the train again, and proceed down the Plain of Sharon and 
across the desert of Sinai to Kantara on the Suez Canal. There, if they 
chose to stay in the carriage, they could be ferried across the canal, to 
be hitched on to the Egyptian train which would take them to Cairo, 
Luxor, Assuan and Khartoum. 

The coastal road, which runs from Tripoli in Northern Syria to Rafa 
on the southern frontier of Palestine, is one of the great military high- 
ways of history—the Via Victorum; and it passes along the most 
beautiful stretches of the Riviera of the Eastern Mediterranean. 


Sometimes it is skirting the bays of the Phcenician coast ; sometimes 
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it runs along the firm sands ; sometimes it climbs two thousand feet up 
the chalk cliffs that rise sheer from the sea ; sometimes it runs for miles 
along the rich alluvial plain. Sometimes it crosses swift rivers of the’ 
Bible story, the Litany, the river of Adonis, now called Nahr Ibrahim, 
“ that ancient brook Kishon,’’ where Sisera’s hosts were routed. But 
throughout its course it goes through scenes stored with history. Along 
it the conquerors have passed, from the earliest Pharaohs to Allenby ; 
along it Hittites, Egyptians, Assyrians, Phcenicians, Philistines, Greeks, 
Romans, Crusaders and Turks have madedheir fortresses ; along it are 
strewn some of the most ancient monuments of mankind. By its side 
are the oldest centres of maritime commerce ; Tyre and Sidon, Byblos 
and Botrys, of which we read in the Bible and Homer. The railway 
then, which is now being laid, will have a romantic appeal, not less 
significant than its strategic value in linking up by an iron road Europe, 

Asia and Africa. We may consider, in turn, the scene through which it 
is being laid, and its place in the railway systems of the Orient. 

Haifa, from which it starts, has become, since the last war, an im- | 
portant naval and mercantile port, the outlet of the pipeline which 
brings oil from the rich Mosul oilfield over 600 miles to the sea. It has 
been equipped with a modern harbour and it is the hub of the industry 
of Palestine. With all this development it is yet a beautiful city, part 
climbing, part nestling under the Carmel ridge; and its industrial 
suburbs spread around the crescent bay to Acre. The Turks already 
before the last war had built a railway from Haifa to the Crusader 
fortress at the north end of the Bay, which still keeps intact its medieval 
walls and is unspoilt by any: modern intrusion. Then the road runs 
along a lovely and fruitful plain now dotted with young Jewish settle- 
ments. One of them is a village inhabited by a group of German Jews 
who were farmers for generations in Wurttemberg, and have brought 
to their new home the neatness and the scientific culture of their old. 
Close to their home is the shrine of the Persian Bahais, the former 
residence and the burial-place of Abdul-Baha, which is set in a lovely 
Persian garden. A little way from the road you see here and there ruins 
of crusader castles, outstanding amongst them, the Keep of Montfort. 
Then climbing the lower spurs of the mountains of Galilee the road 
comes to the border of Syria at the historic Ladder of Tyre. The Arabs 
call it Ras el Nakura, meaning the headland of entry: The name goes 
back to the Tel el Amarna letters of the Egyptian Pharaoh’s royal 
archives, written 1,500 years before the Christian era. The white cliffs 
rise sheer to a height of 800 ft., and the headland is to-day literally a 
portal; for on the Syria-Palestine frontier the road is barred by a gate at 
which the motor-car is admitted for examination. 

On the other side of the headland we enter the Republic of the 
Lebanon. In place of the Moslem fellah or Jewish pioneer of Palestine 
we have the Christian planter and merchant, the descendants of the 
Pheenicians. The next stages on the road are the most famous of all the 
Phoenician strongholds, Tyre and Sidon. Tyre, thecity whose merchants - 
were Princes, indeed, lies aloof from the road, solitary by the sea, and is 
to-day a fishing village, no longer boasting port or maritime trade. A relic 
ofits former majesty is a stone pyramid, by the wayside, reputed to be 
the tomb of King Hiram. Sidon, however, is still a busy teeming town 
with a large fruit market, and the road runs through it. The Phoenician 
city has yielded to the excavator a vast necropolis from which came 
some of the most perfect works of art of the Hellenistic era. The 
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Tomb of Alexander now adorns the Museum of Stamboul, but many, 
other sculptured sarcophagi are preserved in a local museum. 

Crossing the rapid rivers that rush down from the mountains of the 
Lebanon, the road comes to Beirut, which also was a Phoenician 
harbour, but became more famous in the Roman Empire as Berytus, 
an outpost of Latin culture in the Hellenised Orient. To-day it.is the 
seat of two universities, one established by the French Jesuits, the 
other by American Protestants. Both are important centres of Western 
learning for all the peoples*of the Middle East, turning out doctors, 
dentists, teachers and administrators. After leaving Beirut, the road 

- continues along a narrow plain, skirting the Plain of Djuni, where the 
English Admiral Napier 100 years ago destroyed the fleet of the 
Egyptian Pasha Suleiman when he threatened invasion of the Turkish 
dominions. At the end of the Bay it crosses the bridge over the Nahr el 
Kelb, the Dog River, of which the Gorge gives the clearest image of the 
passage of civilisation. The rock walls which form the banks of the 

river are turned into a monumental picture. “ The passing conquerors 
have made the lily-sprinkled rocks their visitors’ book.” They have 
inscribed their deeds on some thirty tablets. Egyptian and Assyrian 
inscriptions are panelled on the hillside in hieroglyphic and cuneiform 
script. Here is the seal of Rameses, here the signet of Shalmaneser and 
Sennacherib. Here Marcus Aurelius recorded the building of a new 
road. Here the Franks and the Saracens inscribed, but not so indelibly, 
their names and exploits. Here in more modern times the French, who 
in 1860 sent an expedition to protect the Christians against the Druses, 
obliterating one of the inscriptions of Rameses, proudly proclaimed in 
its place their own achievements. Here the Indian division of Allenby’s 
army recorded its passage, and here finally the first French Governor, 
Š Pa Gouraud, described for posterity his rebuilding of the road and 
ridge. - 

The Lebanese Riviera-is perhaps the most beautiful stretch of the 
way ; andit is not less rich in history than the southern half of the road. 
Northwards from the Dog River the highway mounts the terraced hills, 
and crosses the river which was sacred to Adonis and Aphrodite—as 
Astarte the Queen of Heaven became in the Hellenistic Age. The 
banks of that stream in pagan days were lined with temples, like the 
banks of the Ganges to-day. The man-made buildings have disappeared, 

' but the beauty of the Gorge and the red stream that was believed to be 
the blood of Adonis remain. Mounting the rocky cliff again, we come 
to the excavated relics of a town, older even than the Phoenician cities, 
and one of the earliest land-marks in the story of humanity. That is 
Byblos, which 3,000 B.c. was an Egyptian colony owing allegiance to 
the Pharaohs who built the first Pyramids. To-day it is known as 
Jebail, but its Greek name gave to the world the word “ bible.” The. : 
paper that came from the region was-called by the Greeks after the 
place, and the book made from the paper-was Biblion. 

Byblos, like Sidon, has given up to the archeologist a wealth of 
inscriptions, statues, pottery and jewellery, which is comparable with 
the treasure of Egyptian Thebes and Luxor. It is on the other side of 
Jebail that the road has to mount its highest point, some thousands of 
feet-above the sea ; and it is here that the railway will have to surmount 
its greatest engineering difficulty, the boring of a tunnel through the 
mountain’s side. That work is being done, fittingly enough, by workers 

- who come from Africa as well as from Syria and from England, The 
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labourers symbolise in their joint work on this engineering task the 
joining of the three Continents which the railway will achieve. - 

Before it reaches Tripoli, the road passes one more famous city now 
known as Batrun, the Phcenician Botrys, and a fortress of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Tripoli itself, though it has a Greek name meaning a triple city, 
was, before the Hellenistic period, a stronghold of the Pheenicians. It 
was a federal centre of three of their towns ; and remained a great place 
of commerce and also of learning in the Roman and Byzantine Empires. 
It was, too, a centre of a large Jewish population; and when the 
Crusaders captured Tyre, it became the centre of the Jewish Academy 
in exile from the Holy Land. To-day Tripoli, like Haifa, is an outlet 
of a branch of the pipeline from the oilfields of Mosul. But after the 
collapse of France in 1940, we had to see to it that the oil-supply was 
cut off from the Lebanese port. . 

And now about the railway link. Haifa is already an important’ 
railway junction. The Palestine and Sinai Railway, as it is still called, 
there meets the Hedjaz line built by the Turkish Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
partly as a pilgrim route from the Ottoman Empire to Mecca and. 
Medina, and partly as a strategic link between Turkey and Arabia. 
That railway is to-day a Moslem Wakf or charitable endowment, and 
its administration in peace time is supervised by Moslem representatives 
from Palestine, Transjordan, Syria and Saudi Arabia. The southern 
part of it has not been restored from its ruin by Lawrence and his 
Arabs ; but the section which runs from Haifa to Damascus is busy. 
So too is the portion which runs south from Deraa, the junction station 
of that branch with the main line, and passes through Transjordan to 
Arabia Infelix. j 

At Beirut the new coastal line will meet another railway running 
east to Damascus. It is the oldest line in this part of the world, built 
by French concessionaires seventy years ago, and linking the principal 
towns of Syria with the coast. Itis a mountain track that passes over 
the Lebanon ranges at a height of 5,000 feet; and it has a narrow 
gauge and for that reason cannot be a link between the trunk systems. 
Half-way in its course, at the Rayak station, it meets the meter gauge 
line that does join up with the old Turkish system built before the last 
war and connecting Syrian Homs, Hama and Aleppo to Nisibin and 
Adana. At Rayak there has to be a change of carriage because of the 
difference of gauge. At Tripoli itself the line meets a third branch, 
running from west to east and linking with the main railways. It is 
another French enterprise, joining Homs in the valley of the Orontes 
with the port of Tripoli, and passing in its steep course under the greatest. 
of all Crusader castles in Syria, Kalat el Hosn. Itis down this line with. 
its normal gauge that the trains have come from Anatolia since the 
Taurus range was pierced by great tunnels. The Turkish train travels 
two days from Skutari on the east shores of the Bosphorus to the 
Phoenician coast. After the war the carriage on the broad-gaugerailway, 
coming from western Europe right across the continent to Stamboul, 
then carried by a ferry across the Bosphorus, and resuming its course 
from Skutari across the mountains and plains of Anatolia to Syria, 
will be able to pass on unbrokenly by the Phcenician coast to Haifa. 
From Haifa again, and still unbrokenly, it will pass along the plain of 
Sharon and the way of the Philistines, across the sands of Sinai to the 
delta of the Nile at Cairo. From the capital of Egypt it may continue 
alongside the 2,000 miles of the Nile to the heart of Africa. The 
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immediate war-time purpose of the 150 miles of railway now being laid 
is to provide a strong passage between our bastions in the Middle East 
and Turkey and our Russian ally. But when the war is over, this line 
will be the nodal link in a system which will stretch from Calais to 
Cairo, and from Cairo in due time to the Cape. It will help to bind 
together in a more secure and more united world Europe, Asia and 
Africa. ; 5; 
s ._ NORMAN BENTWICH. 


THE BRITISH WAR REFUGEE. 


MONG the sociological problems created by the war is that of 
Axx own refugees from the Continent. Had it not been for the 
proceeds of Sir Nevile Henderson’s broadcast in June 1940 for 
his British War Refugees Fund, his own munificent contributions, and 
the very material aid and self-sacrificing labour of the chairman, the 
Countess of Iveagh, and her committee, their lot would indeed have been 
pitiable. What could be done by the Fund was done, and the assistance 
included education, financing students to complete their studies and 
medical men and dentists to take British degrees ; medical, surgical and 
dental aid, granting loans, furniture, clothing, travelling expenses, 
convalescence costs, pensions for the old and infirm, English lessons, 
et hoc genus omne. In addition, the Assistance Boards’ grants were 
supplemented, and considerable sums earmarked for future commit- 
ments (schooling, pensions, etc.). i 

Subsidiary social service bodies, such as the Committee for British 
Subjects Evacuated from France, various refugee committees, the 
L.C.C., Personal Service League, the Citizens’ Advice Bureaux, the 
ubiquitous Charity Organisation Society and similar bodies, co-operated 
with the B.W.R.F. The L.C.C. and Women’s Voluntary Service were of 
great assistance in providing billets, railway fares and advice. Close 
co-ordination was established between the B.W.R.F. and the C.O.S. 

Over £47,000 were collected by the B.W.R.F., and devoted to 
ameliorating the lot of our refugees. According to a statement made by ` 
Mr. Morrison in Parliament towards the end of last year, the Government 
allocated £857,526 to alien refugees from Nazi oppression between 
January 1940 and October 31st, 1941. Of this, £102,485 was handed to 
the Christian Council for Alien Refugees. Thus the complaints of 
British refugees that aliens are treated better certainly has a semblance 
of justification till one remembers that the Assistance Board has con- 
tributed large sums towards helping British refugees. There were also 
the huge proceeds accruing from the Lord Baldwin’s Fund, so that it 
would appear over {1,500,000 was spent on German ‘and Austrian 
refugees. Other foreign refugees, such as the Czechs, Poles, French, 
Norwegians, have their own funds. 

The British war refugees still remain a problem after all that has been 
done and said, the more so as their number will be.at least doubled 
after the war, and no central government body to deal with them has 
been set up. -They remain a problem because of inherent difficulties 
which cannot be solved merely by cash and sympathy. : 

It is necessary to define what has generally come to be accepted by 
the term British War Refugee. It does not include Palestinians 
because they are not British subjects ; nor does it stand for Maltese 
and' Gibraltese.. They are evacuees to this country in charge of the 
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Maltese Trade Commissioner, the Colonial Office, the B.W.R.F. (to a 
limited extent) and the C.O.S. (to a great extent). It is surprising they 
were sent here rather than to one of the African colonies or the West 
Indies with their more suitable climate and living conditions.. Some 
have become the victims of tuberculosis.- 

As the problem of the British War Refugee has been set by Britishers 
from enemy lands, or such invaded by the enemy, one might presume 
that the Channel.Islanders should be included. However, they have 
their own Committee (the Channel Islanders Refugee Committee), and 
their dreadful pilgrimage was not made with the intention of establish- 
ing themselves here. They moved as evacuees from one part of ‘the 
British Islestoanother. This was forthe duration only. Theuncharitable 
and fallacious argument that they lived on the Islands to escape high 
taxation is nonsensical and mendacious, the more so as the majority 
were born there, nor does that argument apply to British War Refugees 
from the Continent. True, there may be a few who presumed they could 
live cheaper abroad, and many Britishers were in the South of France 
and similar warm latitudes solely for reasons of health. Since the last 
war, taxation in foreign countries has vied with our own, and further 
raises contribution on much lower incomes than here. The argument : 
“ Doesn’t the war prove you should have stayed at home ? ” is sophistic, 

` does not take into account all those who foster our foreign trade, spread 
our language and knowledge of our civilisation, act as agents, journalists, 
study languages, music, art, and work at Continental universities. 
Diplomats, of course, do not come under the heading of refugees, 
though many lost their belongings, but consular officers, in as far as 
they were not on the establishment, do, and some are now on the dole. 

The term refugee has come to have an unfortunate and misleading 
connotation because a few years before the outbreak of this war it was 
associated with alien Jews fleeing to us for shelter from racial and 
religious persecution. Parenthetically remarked, there were many 
British Jews driven out by the Germans before the war for whom little 
or nothing was done and no organisation set up to succour. Nor did 
they come within the scope of the Prevention and Relief of Distress 
Regulations (September 1939) which empowers the Assistance Boards to 
make grants to British War Refugees who lost their employment or 
were deprived of their normal means of livelihood by reason of the war. 
A foreign Jew can obtain help from Bloomsbury House and the special 
funds allocated by the Government to assist them. The British Jew, 
unless he be a war refugee, and not a victim of Nazi persecution, can 
apply to the Jewish Board of Guardians whose means are limited, or g 

on the dole. 

A result of the publicity of the Baldwin Fund was to arouse con- 
troversy and even adverse criticism. The term refugee became some- 
what tarnished and to be associated practically solely with Germans 
and Austrians, just as during the last war it was applied nearly exclu- 
sively to Belgians. So much so is the word refugee now misinterpreted 
that Assistance Boards and Labour Exchanges first coming into touch 
with British war refugees presume that they are aliens. This has - 
sometimes proved an advantage because, as such, they were billeted 
free. Among the public the remark : “‘ Didn’t know there was such a 
thing as a British refugee!” or: “ What is a British Refugee? ”’ is 
common. Indeed, it is often difficult for our refugee to convince people 
he is not a foreigner or a fifth-columnist. 

The British war refugee himself feels like a poor relation, wanted by 
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nobody, unless his financial position is assured,-which.is mostly not the 
case, otherwise he would not be considéred ‘as a bona-fide refugee. 
. True, he may be possessed of ample means in the country he left, and 
also have assets frozen in various countries: -A.wife’s or husband’s, 
parent’s or child’s property is frozen in this country if they are in enemy 
or enemy occupied lands, and thus their relations who managed to 
~ escape here are unable to draw on it, except in very exceptional cases, 
Naturally, insurance policies abroad lapse, debts, rents, taxes, etc., 
are not paid, as this would be “ giving comfort to the enemy,” so their 
property is seized and sold. This gives the enemy more comfort. 
Estimates show the average income of a refugee family from the 
Continent to have been {450-£500 per annum, a sum that had con- 
siderably more purchasing power there than here. No complete 
statistics of the number of British war refugees have been collected, 
nor those known published. Fifteen thousand ‘is a conservative 
. estimate. It would be more if Britishers from the Balkans and the rest 
of the war zones had reached us, or if all of those collected in Lisbon 
could obtain transportation. It would be greatly augmented if all who. 
were in enemy lands or enemy invaded lands could have got out in time. 
Three to four thousand have been dealt with by the British War 
Refugees Fund. The Committee for British Subjects evacuated from 
France has listed 5,000, but there is overlapping here with the B.W.R.F. 
The rest will either have found their feet, are being looked after by 
friends or relations, have means here, or may need help but have not 
known where to get it beyond, perhaps, the dole. Refugees have been 
arriving almost every fortnight from Portugal, where Britishers escape 
from France and other parts of Europe and congregate. It is the policy 
of the Government to get them here as soon as possible to save the drain 
on foreign currencies needed for their support in that country. Many 
never reach this country because of enemy action. S 

It is: probable that after the war most Britishers now stranded, 
imprisoned, or in concentration camps in Europe will try and return 
here. We know that 15,000-16,000 have already been traced in France 
alone in camps and prisons, out of a total 30,000 in pre-war days. 

The problems presented by British war refugees are manifold. 
Leaving aside the sentimental aspect, are they going to be of any use 


to us? Has sufficient use been made of their knowledge of foreign - 


countries and languages, will they prove to be disintegrating cells or 
fifth-columnists because they have not been able to make good or been. 
otherwise disappointed ; are they going to return to whence they came 
after the war, and be useful there as they have so often been hitherto to 
this country; or are they going back disgruntled, not to spread 
knowledge of English life and culture, perhaps as efficiently as the 
British Council, and at no cost to the taxpayer; or are they going 
(intentionally or not) to undo a lot of the Council’s and their own work 
after the war? When peace is established friendly relations will have 
to be re-established with the enemy countries. This is where the 
returning refugees will be valuable by virtue of their connections with 
Continental countries, their contacts and knowledge of conditions. 
These are a few questions which could be multiplied. There may have 
been a British war refugee problem during and after the last war, but 
no echo of it has come down to us. There certainly were many more 
Britishers abroad at the outbreak of that struggle because, coming as 
a surprise, so few got away, and there were among them not a few who 
had some doubt as to the right and wrong of our cause. At any rate 
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there were well over:20,000. Britishers resident in Germany alone when 
the last war broke out. But this war did not come as a surprise. Indeed, 
since the autumn of 1938'most:Britishers on the. Continent who watched . ' 
the development of things saw the war.coming, and many began to seep 
back here thenceforth. There was no diversity of opinion this time as 
to the merits of our cause. © ` a 

The first wave of British refugees to reach our shores in the autumn 
of 1939 came from Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Germany, 
followed by those from Norway and Italy, and finally the great spate 
from the Low Countries and France. Some will have been here on a 
holiday before the beginning of September and might or might not have 
considered themselves as refugees. Of those who came in the Autumn 
crisis of 1938 with the intention of staying, many returned for another 
year of grace after Munich had lulled them into, false security.. Of these, 
as well as those who came and are still coming via desolate and malicious 
Spain and friendly Portugal, we can say they are a small unsung Dunkirk 
civilian army. They were not only bombed and torpedoed, but many 

. families were separated and bereaved. 

We have no reliable figures as to how many Britishers stayed in 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland, Italy, etc., nor, indeed, 
of any country excepting France. Many just stayed, either owing to the 
law of inertia, lack of means, age or illness ; some because they were 
convinced they would not find work here, and finally some because they 
had Fascist sympathies. Many who belong to this latter category 
succumbed to Italian or German propaganda, to which .they had been 
continually subjected. For this they can, objectively, hardly be blamed. 
Getting no, or little, news from here, and not knowing the facts, their 
loyalty was insidiously. sapped, or, at any rate, German propaganda 
would not be what it is. 

I will not raise the question, a vexed one, whether state provision 
should -have been made for the reception of our own refugees at the 
ports and stations, and suitable billeting provided for them in advance ; 
clothing supplied and avenues of employment explored in time ; 
especially such in which their knowledge of foreign economic, cultural, 
linguistic and political affairs could be advantageously exploited. 

The training and outlook of Labour Exchange officials is not 
not always such that they are generally able to deal sympathetically or 
even usefully with British war refugees who are sut generis, and often so 
Continentalised that they appear to be foreigners, with their un- 
„British behaviour and dress. That the Assistance Board officers did not_ 
always exercise their considerable discretionary powers when making 
grants may be due to their not realising that many British refugees have 
no relations, friends, or contacts, no home, no money, no reserve of 
clothes, no furniture, no background, and are in much about the same 
position as a penniless Englishman with a small suitcase and no cash 
dropped by parachute in a foreign country. l 

There are distinct types of refugees according to the country they 
hail from. Hence the Britishers from France, Italy, Germany, etc., go, 
as it were, “ native ” if they have not been able to conserve their 
English ways, outlook, culture and even language, either due to lack of 
means, education, purposefulness and infrequent or no visits here 
(often prevented by currency restrictions) to regain touch. This is 
especially the case if they have foreign wives, and the children are born 
abroad. This being so, English will hardly have been spoken by them 
abroad, especially among a class of people whose dealings have been 
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exclusively with foreigners, notably in small towns and rural areas 
where there are no Britishers ; or in larger towns where there was no. 
English church, club, meeting-place or school. For years currency 
difficulties in Europe have made it impossible for those who could even 
afford it to pay the school fees in Great Britain, unless they had money 
in this country, and this even was illegal for those domiciled in fascist 
countries. Divorced Englishwomen over here whose husbands were on 
the Continent could-not usually get their allowance ; poor relations 
could no longer be supported.” 

Another type of refugee is the Britisher with a British wife. He is in . 
the minority. He usually retained his British manners and outlook, 
spoke English at home, and his children were thus familiar with En glish 
and did not turn up.here as little foreigners. He and his family have 
been easy to settle and re-assimilate. True, when over fifty-five, even 
if in good health, he will seldom have been able to find employment. 
Certainly not in any of the many Government jobs of which there are 
now so many, as the age limit is still fifty-five. 

Returning to the Britishers with foreign wives, in the majority of 
cases they and their children are Continentalised. The father’s English 
has suffered ; he may have become bi-lingual, which usually means 
knowing two languages equally badly. His children have no English, 
and are, to all intents and purposes, aliens. - 

A man with a foreign wife is ineligible for Government jobs, unless. 
he has considerable pull. There have been cases where men with 
foreign wives have been forced out of the A.R.P., A.F.S., and similar 
bodies because of local gossip, or rather gossips ; of men, who were 
already in temporary Government service, having to leave when it was 
discovered they had foreign-born wives. This was chiefly at the time 
of the German invasion of the Low Countries, when the fifth-column 
danger was acute. That there are fifth-columnists among the refugees, 
and also foreigners with British passports, is true. But C.I.D. and M.I. 
have got them taped. It speaks well for our Intelligence Service how 
completely the activity and movements of Britishers abroad are known 
here. ` ; 

One may presume that a foreign woman marrying an Englishman 

does so with her eyes open to the implications, and is willing to sink 

- her nationality in his de facto as well as de jure. Indeed, if that were not 

the case she would hardly care’ to marry him. We must have little 

confidence in our culture if we assume it cannot assimilate foreigners. 

It usually does. The foreign wife of a Britisher falls between two stools. 
if we maintain our sceptical and suspicious attitude. She loses her 

nationality, and is nevertheless regarded as a foreigner ; especially in 

war times. This is unconstitutional and bad policy. It does not make . 
converts. It can make enemies. And if persons acquire British national- 

ity they are not born into, but accept of their own free will with all the 

duties and connotations it entails, we may-say naturalisation, either 

by the usual process or by marriage, compares to nationality by birth 

(not a question of self-determination) as does baptism—of the Baptists. 

—to christening in infancy. 

Among our refugees are naturally some who cannot reconcile them- 
selves to having left all behind and live here in reduced circumstances. 
In such cases, unless they are conscripted or of an- age when they can 
settle with new jobs, they desire to return from whence they came : 
distance no doubt lending added charm to the scene, irrespective of their 
having left voluntarily or not. They seek to turn their backs on the 
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country that to them has proved more of a step-motherland than a 
motherland. 

It is this category that supplies potential fifth columnists and cells of 
discontent. They will do us no service when they return to the 
Continent. Disappointment and hope deferred sours, is a bad counsellor 
and produces distorted views. It is sound policy to do what we can to 
make good citizens. This type is found more among the British 
refugees from France and Belgium than from the other European. 
countries. The saying “ once an Englishman always an Englishman ”’ 
has its exceptions. Among foreign wives, Latins do not accept our 
culture as easily as Nordics, partly because the former are bad linguists. 
Certainly most Germans have a sneaking admiration for us, though they 
will not admit it. It is not out of place here to remark that a marriage 
between a German woman and an Englishman is usually a happy one 
because she adapts herself easily. Vice versa is generally devastating 
for the Englishwoman. That is because of the inferior position of women 
in the Herrenstaat. ~ 

The greatest problem of mixed marriages is presented by the children 
(especially when born abroad), and by what one might term fortuitous 
Britishers. These latter are born of foreign parents in this country, 
hence are legally British by birth. In most cases the parents return to 
the Continent. When the children grow up they make the best of both 
worlds, being either foreign or British according as it serves their 
purpose. Many of them are more or less stranded here, and except when 
young and adaptable are misfits. Some have enemy sympathies. 
However, the majority, if not too old to learn English and acquire our 
culture and habits, are settling down: Men of military age, and women 
of the call-up age, are drawn on after a check-up, usually lasting six 
months. How many of these will return to the Continent is a matter of 
conjecture. It will depend on their experience, ability and desire to be 
assimilated. 

Then there are the children and adolescents who have come to us. 
Their education, whether born here or abroad, has been foreign, and, 
unless at the beginning of school-age, it takes them some considerable 
time to learn English and get used to our educational methods. Even 
if they have nearly completed their schooling abroad, they have to 
relearn everything because of the difference of approach and termino- 
logies (e.g. in mathematics), ignorance or faulty knowledge of our lan- 
guage ; above all of spelling, citizenship, geography, history and other 
backgrounds, which lands them in lower forms than they normally 
would be in abroad. The British Council, whose scope is restricted to 
the instruction of foreigners, can do nothing in this matter. Thus it 
might be worth while for the Government to consider establishing an 
English school centre for British refugee children along the lines of the 
Lycée Frangatse.de Londres (Institut Français du Royaume-Uni), 
especially with a view to the number who will come here after the war. 

Other vexed problems have been created by ladies of easy virtue, 
chiefly from France, who arranged mariages de convenance to acquire 
British nationality, and by Continental non-Aryans, as well as a few 
Aryans, who obtained British nationality by marriage, or even adop- 
tion by paying unscrupulous Britishers for this service ; and finally by 
mothers (usually non-Aryans from Germany) who came here for their 
confinement. There were trains from Berlin dubbed maternity trains 
because of the number of expectant mothers en route to England. 

The question naturally arises whether some sort of legislation is not 
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called for to stop such methods in future. And a law similar to the one 
in the U.S.A., requiring subjects to register at Consulates and return at 
regular intervals in ordér to retain their nationality, is indicated. 

The complicated subject of British and dual nationality, and even 
“« statelessness,”’ needs reconsideration. None will deny that British 
refugees, being sui generis, require treatment in accordance if the best 
is to be made of them. Nor can we incidentally doubt that the influx 
of alien refugees may also prove a valuable asset to us, as were, for 
instance, the Flemings in their days. The Jews have usually become 
patriotic and useful citizens because we dropped discrimination. 
Disraeli may be said to have been the reward. But then how could our 
Empire, with such a varied population in which we are but a minority, 
survive if we practised racial or religious discrimination? We must 
also avoid discriminating against bona-fide British refugees. 

Louis HAMILTON. 
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A GERMAN COLLAPSE ? 


“ blackthorn winter ” that would thrust its bitter cold through 
the spring into the early summer, so, it seemed, we were all 
wrong in diagnosing that Hitler had allowed the spring to pass without 
launching what we had all expected to be the grimmest spring offensive 
of the war. “It is now the roth of May,” said Mr. Churchill in his 
broadcast of that day, “ and the days are passing.” But the Russians, 
whose artistry in propaganda claims our increasing admiration, sug- 
gested on the contrary that we had been slow to recognise an offensive 
that had indeed already been launched. “The spring offensive,” - 
declared the Moscow radio on April 26th, “ has begun : not in the east, 
however, and not in the west, but in Germany itself. Hitler has opened 
an offensive against the German nation. German Fascism is cracking 
in all its joints. Now is the time to hit out at it, and it will collapse like 
- a house of cards.” In other quarters besides Moscow the impression 
had been received from Hitler’s address to the Reichstag on April 26th, 
that all was not well inside-Germany. It is natural in the third year of 
strained -war nerves that the state of German moral should be the object 
of anxious scrutiny on the part of all nations which have suffered, and 
still suffer, under Germany’s military machine. But is there any 
evidence, other than the suggestions of wishful thinking, to justify the 
opinion that the Nazi hold upon the continent of Europe, inclusive of 
Germany, is beginning seriously to weaken? The answer is not to be 
sought in the mere catalogué of increasing hardships, that fall upon the 
German people. It is even possible, despite the indirect knowledge that 
we get from reading between the linés of the dragooned German Press, 
and from other indirect sources, that the collapse itself, when it comes, 
will after all take us by surprise. We shall not know the facts till after 
the event. = = / , \ 
This only is known, that time does militate against the Nazis, whose 
only hope of achieving their object in Europe was to finish the war two 
years ago and to impose a specious new order under which Germany 
- alone in Europe would retain any effective form of national sovereignty. 
Every month that has passed since the suminer of 1940 has weakened, 
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not strengthened, Germany’s hold upon the occupied countries. To 
keep down a whole continent by force, especially when that continent 
be Europe, where a complex of racial feuds has for centuries produced: 
war, change, and expert intrigue, would be the dream of a madman. 
Hitler, unbalanced though he has proved himself to be, is probably not 
so mad as to have regarded such a thing as a practical possibility. More 
probably the prolongation of the war is to him the unforeseen disaster. 
The very perfection of his military machine, the inhuman march he 
stole over his-neighbours, dragged him behind his irresistible tanks to 
the four corners of a Europe he could not hope to hold. Unless he could 
escape from his own mesh by a quick victory over Britain, by a quick 
evacuation of his ‘troops from the occupied countries; and by a quick 
cashing-in on the spoils, he must have known—for he has a highly- 
developed strategic sense, which is not in the least inconsistent-with lack 
of balance, as Napoleon found—that his plan had failed. In his last 
speech, as it were by a blind instinct, he even made reference to 
Napoleon, whereby he revealed the trend of his tortured mind. 

Of all his occupied countries, France was the most cardinal to his 
strategy. There can be little doubt that the armistice of 1940 was 
designed by him as an immediate stepping-stone to the crushing of 
Britain, with French help; for he thereby thought to engage French 
interests in the quick defeat of Britain. The French prisoners in Ger- 
many would return to their patrie ; the hardships would be swept away, 
and the enjoyment of peace and plenty would be restored: as soon, 
that is, as Britain, militarily weak as she then was and standing alone, 
were defeated. Obviously—so, no doubt, ran Hitler’s calculation—the 
practical and logical mind of France would not hesitate to espouse so ° 
clear a cause, especially when the intensive encouragement of German 
propaganda was added to the logic. Those who listened to the talks 
broadcast from Paris after the armistice, by French speakers reading 
scripts prescribed by Germans, will never forget the hideous 
reiteration in almost every sentence of the key word “ collaboration.” 
The Germans do really believe in force. They believe that they can 
crush their neighbours if they have enough tanks and bombers. They 
believe they can crush the soul and the intelligence of a nation if they 
smother it with an insistent enough reiteration of a ruling idea. The 
alternative possibility of nauseating their intended victims and thereby 
producing the very opposite result never-seems to occur to their mathe- 
matical mind. Nearly two years after the armistice, when already too 
much water has flowed under the bridges, Hitler is driven to concen- 
trate his deferred hopes on Pierre Laval, a man whose outstanding 
characteristic is his duplicity and Jack of scruple. Does Hitler really 
believe that he can rely on.Laval? Of course not. Then why impose 
him on Vichy? The question is not easy to answer unless one keeps 
firmly in mind the infinitude of Hitler’s capacity for error. i 

His invasion of Russia in the summer of 1941 is classically true to the 
type, the historical analogy being emphasised by the somewhat 
pathetic attempt he made on April 26th, 1942, to prove that he had out- 
Napoleoned Napoleon. “ When Napoleon retreated from Moscow in 
1812,” he said, “ and his army- was finally wiped out, the worst cold was 
25 degrees below zero. But the severest frost which we experienced was ` 
50 degrees!” Such cold comfort Hitler gave himself, being denied the 
saving glow of intelligence and warmth that comes from a sense of 
humour, and protects us from such a fate as Hitler’s. It is not Hitler’s 
fault that he was born without a sense of humour. But the defect could 
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have been made good if he had accepted the alternative grace that God 
gives to the humourless in their hour of need. Hitler ended his speech 
on April 26th with a confession that will strike dismay into his soul at a 
later stage | of its pilgrimage. “ I have no more requests to make to the 
Almighty,” he said, “ than that He should watch over us in the future 
as He has in the past, and grant that I may-live as long as is necessary 


in-His. eyes for the fateful struggle of the German people.” Hitler’s . 


theology is not yet his most strongly developed quality. Many of his 
enemies already find it in their hearts to be sorry for him: and there 
will be many more. Of course God will watch over the German people, 
in the future as in the past, with or without any prayer or “ request ” 
from Hitler. But prayer helps. It would help Hitler himself to under- 
stand that the outcome of the “ fateful struggle of the German people ” 


cannot be dictated to-Divine Providence by him, nor by anyone else. 
If Hitler had any real friends, they would suggest to him as a first step _ 


towards salvation that he should seek to know, rather than to try and 
define, God’s Will. A certain speech of Lord Halifax may at this time 
be recalled with justifiable pride by any Briton who reads: Hitler’s 
trash. On July 22nd, 1940—at the very moment when Hitler of all 
people most needed God’s guidance—Lord Halifax broadcast a message 
to the British nation. ‘“ Where will God lead us ? ” he asked. “ Not, we 
may be sure, through easy or pleasant paths. That is not His way. He 
will not help us to avoid our difficulties. . . . There is one thing we can 
all do, soldiers, sailors, airmen and civilians, men, women and children, 


all together, which may be much more powerful than we know. And ` 


this is to pray .. . But prayer is not only asking God for what we want, 
but rather the way to learn to trust Him, to ask that we may know His 
Will, and to do it with all our strength. ... We can safely leave the 
issue in His Hands.” Fas est et ab hoste doceri. One would have thought 
that Hitler would read his enemy in war time. Probably, in reading 
Halifax, he skipped the Teligious bits, and pondered only on what he 
regarded by contrast as “ practical.” He is not the first, and no doubt 
will not be the last, leader in the history of the world: to be-ignorant of 
the elementary truths of life ; but why do not such men take warning 
from their own prototypes ? ‘If Hitler despised Halifax he could have 
` read Napoleon. He could have been given, in Napoleon’s own testament, 
the real reason why such adventures as his must fail. It has nothing 
to do with the thermometer on the Russian front. 

Hitler’s personal evolution is a matter of concern to the whole world, 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury lately implied when he declared that 
there could be no understanding with Germany: în her present mood. A 
similar nuance of propaganda was to be detected in Mr. Eden’s speech 
of May 8th, and in Mr. Churchill’s broadcast of May roth. There are 
those who have read all Hitler’s speeches, and have failed so far to see 
in them any dawning light of human truth. What was seen, however, 
in his last speech, not only by his enemies but apparently also by his 
-Italian ally—if “ ally ” be any longer the right word to use in describing 
the Italian attitude to Hitler—was a weakening of his former assurance 
about the decisive efficacy of his tanks and bombs. Formerly he has 
announced an impending military decision (in Germany’s favour) 
within a period of months. He began his last speech with a drastically 
_ revised estimate. “ Present happenings,” he said, “ are of such historic 
magnitude and continued political importance that they will probably 
be recognised to their full extent only centuries hence.” The substitu- 
tion of centuries for months was perhaps equally wide of the mark, but 
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it did betray the progress of his own disillusion. He even harped on it. 
“ The war,” he said, “ no longer bears the characteristics of a European 
‘conflict. The impression is growing that it is one of those historic. 
conflicts which shake.the world once in a thousand years and inaugurate 
a new era.” When a great strategist’s mind stops thinking in terms of 
months and begins talking of centuries, and even roundly of a thousand. 
years, something has happened to upset him. What is it that has upset 
Hitler ? His speech gave at least one interesting clue. He demanded 
still more power, whereby he effectively proved that there was some- 
thing on his home front that called for an exercise of even greater 
repressive power than he already possessed. He prefaced -his demand. 
by a tell-tale admission about the winter’s experience in Russia which. 
must have caused surprise, or confirmed misgiving, among those of his. 
countrymen who happened to remember the statements put out by his 
_ headquarters during the actual course of that experience. “ In these 

gigantic and historic successes,” he said, “ it was necessary only in a 
few isolated cases for me to intervene. Only when nerves were at 
breaking point, or obedience wavered, or where a sense of duty was 
lacking in mastering the task, I made stern decisions by-virtue of the 
sovereign right which I believe to have received from my German 
people.” 

Whetted, no doubt, by such an exercise of his power, he proceeded 
to ask for more. “ One thing,” he said, “ I expect—that the nation 
gives me the power to intervene immediately and to act on my own 
initiative as circumstances demand when the fate of the nation is at 
stake. The front and the homeland, the transport system, the ad- . 
ministration, and the judiciary, must be governed by but a single 
thought—to achieve victory. I therefore ask the Reichstag for an 
explicit endorsement that I possess the legal right to compel everyone 
to fulfil his duty, and if, in my opinion and in accordance with my 
-~ conscience, he does not carry out his duties, to dismiss him, irrespective 
of who he is or what acquired rights he may possess. .. . From now on, 
judges who obviously do not recognise the demands of the hour will 
be removed from office.” Out of his own mouth it is established that 
“ obedience wavered ” at the front, that the judges at home sym- 
pathised more with those who were victimised than with the Gestapo 
who victimised them, and that Hitler asked, and without pause’ 
assumed the request to be granted, for the suppression even of the 
machinery that had formerly carried out his orders, so that in the 
future he could merely.echo the cry “ L’état, c'est moi! ” and wave his. 
wand. The war has produced no clearer proof that German moral is 
wobbling. Those who have had the longest experience of Germany are 
aware that the Germans are a people of extremes—of extreme discipline 
when the going is good, and of quick collapse in disillusion. It happened. 
in 1918, when disillusion over the cost even of a first-class military 
victory on the western front acted so quickly that in a few months the 
war was over in abject German surrender. No people have greater 
physical courage than the Germans, but their mental equipment is so 
rigid that under great strain it cannot bend, but may break. Its quality 
is that of cast-iron rather than of steel. Short of the breaking-point, 
they can “ take it ” with superb discipline. But the last straw never 
did anything more fatal to the camel than disillusion does to the 
disciplined hordes of the German war machine. The British.character 
is nearer to steel: grousing, bending, not breaking ; and even not much 
caring, for the most part not even knowing, whether its cause be 
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objectively good. Those British exponents of political warfare’ who 
believe that the moment the average German lòses faith in the quality 
of his cause, or in the chance of victory, the war is as good as over have 


much to justify them. The news, therefore, that “ obedience” had `: 


“ wavered ” on the eastern front, that Hitler had taken more repressive 
powers at home, and that potatoes had been rationed (April 22nd) at 
5 lb. per head per week—potatoes being the last line of defence on the 
food front—was of major importance: more important probably than 
any news from the fighting fronts. f 
. Was there any relevant subsidiary news from the occupied countries ? 
It is with good reason taken for granted that so long as quick victories ` 
in the field and rosy political hopes are the order of the day the occupy- 
ing German troops will survive any amount of separation from their 
- homes and of other discomforts, even including hostile demonstrations 
on the part of the native populations ; but that once the home front 
begins to-crack, the occupying troops will throw down their arms. Such’ 
a calculation inspires the astute Russian propaganda that methodically 
pentrates the German frontier, and partly dictates the strategic policy 
of fighting for time in the Far East. Once Germany be finished in 
Europe, the net may close at its leisure round Japan. What, then, is 
the strength of the evidence for a weakening moral in Germany and for 
a strengthening resistance in the occupied countries? Every day, 
almost without exception, confirms the evidence. A single week in the 
second half of April, for instance, yields the now typical sort of diary. 
On April 19th, the eve of Hitler’s fifty-third birthday, Goebbels broad- 
cast an astonishingly weak and defensive message to the German people, 
in the course of which he said :. “ We are standing on the threshold of 
unprecédented developments for Germany, in which the fighting ability 
of our nation.must stand the test. ‘The winter war was the hardest and 
cruellest ever experienced by mankind. When we realise the really 
mythical endurance of our forces we are entitled to victory. Fate owes 
it to us; we, and we alone, have the right to victory.” The tiñe was 
when Germany struck first and talked afterwards. Goebbels” modern 
method of claiming victory because “ fate‘owes it to us ” derives from 
an almost exactly opposite spirit. Almost one is reminded of M. Rey- 
naud’s famous cri de ceur, uttered on the very eve of the French 
collapse : “I believe in France because I believe in miracles.” Miracles 
are one of the certainties of life. Life indeed would be impossible with- 
out them. But their nature and purpose are not decided, and for the 
most part not even understood, by political leaders on earth. 

To revert to the diary: it was on April 22nd, three days after 
Goebbels’ broadcast, that the size of the potato ration in Germany was 
announced. On April 24th it was reported that two eminent industrial- 
ists had been sentenced to death for infringing the food regulations, and 
on that same day the Luftwaffe spokesman broadcast an argument 
designed to soothe the disquiet of the German people over the discovery 
that their promised immunity from British air raids had been belied. 
His argument.not only cancelled itself out by a flat contradiction. ` It 
gave the impression of a weary carelessness whether it proved convinc-’ 
ing or not. He said, first, that the R.A.F. were prevented from bombing 
military objectives because the Luftwaffe and A.A. defences drove the 

_ attacking planes to such a height that they could not see what they were 
bombing; and, second, that the R.A.F. in their fury thereupon 
deliberately bombed the civilian population. He added the left-handed 
consolation that “ British terror raids on German civilians have caused 
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much less destruction than that suffered by the British civilian popula- 
tion,” forgetting that in the past it had been the regular German 
propagandist technique to announce that only military objectives were 
bombed by German planes and that German bombs never missed their 
objective. ` For instance, on October 3rd, 1940, at the height of the 
German bombing of Britain, the Bremen wireless station regaled-its 
listeners with the solemn announcement that the German airmen took 
pride in hitting their targets and in not being deterred by bad weather, 
adding, in so many words, that after demolishing their targets the 
German airmen returned home “ with the gratifying knowledge that 
they had not destroyed or even damaged a single dwelling-house.’”” 
Within twenty-four hours of the new style Luftwaffe apologia the news 
was announced (April 25th) that the French General Giraud, captured 
during the battle of France, had escaped from Königstein camp, and 
that a reward of no fewer than 100,000 marks would be given for his 
recapture. On April 26th, the day when Hitler made his own tell-tale 
broadcast, referred to above, it was announced that by a decree of the 
General Trustee for Labour, school children from the age of ten would. 
be compelled to work on the land, either in short spells or full-time, 
according to agricultural exigencies. On the day following Hitler’s. 
speech, it was announced from Turkish sources that German refugees, 
especially from Western Germany, were pouring into Austria and 
Hungary to escape the British bombing. Such is the typical content 
of a week’s news from the German home front. It is remarkably sug- 
gestive to those who know the German mentality, especially when, as 
we know to be the case, organised Christianity in Germany has joined: 
open issue with the Nazi oppressors. 

What of the occupied countries? First, Belgium: On April 14th the 
German Court at Ghent, in passing death sentences on 14 Belgians, 
decided that their anti-German propaganda had been “to a high 
degree influenced by broadcasts from Britain”; and ten days later 
the German Military Court in the same town sentenced 7 more Belgians 
to death and 6 others to varying terms of penal servitude for sabotage, 

` committed by them as members of what was called the. White Brigade, 
which was stigmatised as a secret pro-Allied armed organisation in 
Belgium. Next, France: On April 14th, the day when Laval was 
appointed “ Head of the Government with special powers ” in Vichy, 
the Paris Military Court passed death sentences on 25 Frenchmen, 
alleged to be communists, for anti-German activities. On April 16th. 
it was reported in Vichy that anti-German riots had taken place in the 
occupied zone in protest against Laval’s return to power; that 35. 
Germans had been killed by the wrecking of a troop train at Caen, that- 
German sentries at Lens and Mericourt had been attacked by Frenclt: 
civilians, that large forest fires had been started near Paris, and that 
people in Paris were openly parading the streets in protest against: 
collaboration with Germany. In the Seine Department alone it was, 
reported (April 17th) that the police strength had been increased by 
4,000 men, and the Germans on the same day announced the shooting 
of another 35 hostages for attacks on Germans. While Laval, on April 
zoth, was broadcasting an appeal to the people of France “ to seek 
reconciliation with Germany,” the Germans were executing 30 hostages, 
taken from a concentration camp near Rouen, as a “ reprisal ” for the 
. wrecking of the troop train on April 16th, the number of Germans killed. 
in that affair being now given as 44. They threatened to shoot 80 
more hostages unless the culprits surrendered within three days, and. 
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announced that in the future all military trains carrying German troops 
‘would have French civilians on board. General de Gaulle. announced 
on April 2oth that 500 Frenchmen had been killed at St. Nazaire during 
the British commando raid, explaining it by the fact that the French 
population had-risen in support of the British forces. On April 21st it 
‘became known, ‘on the authority of Vichy reports, that another 20 
hostages had been shot by the Germans in St. Nazaire, that in the 
Department of Calvados (which contains Caen) drastic new restrictions 
had been placed upon the liberty of the inhabitants, including an 
extended curfew and the banning-of all entertainments, sports and 
demonstrations. The further threat was issued that another 1,000 
Frenchmen would be sent to “ labour ” camps if the guilty people were 
not discovered. The tale is hardly worth prolonging. Every single day 
brought more executions and more attacks: on April 22nd there were 
I5 executions and a threat of 500 deportations; on the 23rd, 15 
executions ; on the 24th, 150 arrests, and so on. The tempo of attacks 
and executions has greatly accelerated and incidents are now of daily 
occurrence. Inotherwords the Germans, for all their savagery of repres- 
‘sion, have not stamped out, but have embittered and spread, the unrest. 
In Greece, despite the fact that energy has been sapped by actual 
starvation, the occupying German forces have had to set up a special 
Rural Guard to combat “ rural sabotage, thefts and disturbances.”’ 
- {April 25th.) The Italian “ occupying ” forces in Greece are a mere 


cipher, and are treated by the Germans as if they, too, were the members , 
of a subjugated race: as indeed they are. The people of the Netherlands . 


are subjected by the Nazi broadcaster to weekly warnings, accompanied _. 
by punitive threats, against helping the enemy, and are told on the one 
hand that invasion by Britain is impossible, and on the other hand 
that no one of Dutch nationality is allowed to approach the beaches 
on the west coast, nor to walk on any bridge, pier, quay, or any other 
construction leading to the beaches. Dutchmen are being shot for 
attempting to escape to Britain. In Norway, the unrest has taken 
spectacular form. Education in the schools has virtually ceased as 
the result of the arrest by the Germans of 2,000 teachers (April 4th). 
The entire body of clergy has resigned in support of the Bishops’ stand 
against Quisling (April 5th). An ultimatum telegraphed by the Church 
Department to all clergymen on April roth was allowed to expire 
{April 11th) by all the 1,100 clergymen affected, except only two. The 
result is that both churches and schools have ceased to function under 
Quisling’s dispensation, the Bible being read at funerals by laymen, 
who have also been “ authorised ” by Quisling to administer the last 
sacrament. The Germans are supporting their Quisling henchmen by 
wholesale arrests, deportations and executions, while riots increase in 
number. In Yugoslavia General Mihailovitch has extended his sphere 
of operations, particularly on the frontier between Croatia and Bosnia 
and in western Serbia, despite the German arrest (April 23rd) of his 
wife and children as hostages. He lately (April 18th) sent a telegram 
to Vichy appealing to Marshal Pétain to lead the European revolt 
against Germany. There has been no news of late from Czechoslovakia, 
where, however, it is known that the preparations for “ The Day ” are 
being grimly and ceaselessly pursued. Even Denmark at last has come 
into conflict with the German authorities. On March 7th, Dr. la Cour 
‘was arrested, being the first Danish subject to be interned by the 
Gestapo. The Danish Youth leader Hal Koch and the Conservative 
leader Christmas Moller were also arrested. 
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Germany’s difficulties in the occupied countries, in short, are rising 
at an increased tempo, while the home front in the Reich, on Hitler’s 
own evidence, is showing signs of wear. While it would perhaps be 
foolish to count upon the chickens before they are hatched, it would 
certainly be foolish not to be prepared for them, in case they are 
hatched. For the first time it becomes reasonable to envisage the 
possibility that the European war may be cut short by a German 
collapse, resulting from the coincidence of Russia’s blow at the top 
with moral deterioration below, the while the Far Eastern war pursues 
its course. The great question to be answered this summer—and events 
in Madagascar will largely contribute to the answer—is whether the 
Allied barrier against the Japanese onslaught, stretching from Africa 
to Asia, can be held till the German collapse has taken place. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

May toth, 1942. 
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FEDERATION IN CENTRAL EUROPE.* 


The course of this war and the evolution which has led to its outbreak 
have taught—among many other things—one distinct lesson. Co-operative 
solidarity of the eight nations living between Danzig and Salonika is as 
indispensable a condition for the security of Europe—and consequently of 
the world—as is South and North American solidarity for that of the 
Western Hemisphere. The political structure of this region, the population 
figure of which is not much different to the South American total, is therefore 
an international key problem. Failing its solution, the establishment of a 
genuine European balance of power will remain a distant dream. 

These views are fully confirmed by Dr. HodZa’s “ reflections ” on, and 
“ reminiscences ” of, Central European history before and after the collapse 
of the Habsburg Empire. The alternative is still the same ; either German 
and Hungarian domination, or collaboration, on an equal footing, of all the 
nations of this area. Experience.has proved that the materialisation of the 
German and Magyar aims results in the loss of the independence of the states 
bordering Germany to the east and the south-east, and consequently to 
“German dominion over Europe. This is neither acceptable to the Continent 
nor to the world. The way to individual and national freedom, and the right 
to live in the traditional Lebensraum without constant fear of annihilation, 
can only be provided by a federal structure of this mixed national area 
eastwards of the Reich, which may lead, in due course, to the foundation of 
a European Commonwealth as a strong pillar of an international post-war 
order. 

Dr. Hodža, who is to-day perhaps the greatest living authority on Central. 
European affairs, has devoted his whole career to work for a “ Danubian 
Commonwealth ” as the starting-point of a later wider collaboration. He 
believes that this goal can be attained by general agreement on the principles 
‘of ordered freedom, ordered sovereignty, ordered democracy, ordered: 
economy, but he is aware of the difficulties. -In admitting the remote and 
recent failures of the nations which are to form this new pivot, he takes their 
assets and liabilities fully into consideration. The suggestions finally made 
are firmly based on the psychological and social elements which have shaped 
the national tradition of the various races. Even without the outline of a 
practicable scheme of future policy, this book would be a standard work on 
Central Europe such as has been lacking since T. G. Masaryk published The 

* Federation in Central Europe. By Dr. Milan Hodža. Jarrolds.- 18s. 
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New Europe and The Making of a State. This applies equally to the part 
devoted to the historical, social and political evolution of the small nations, 
` and to the account of Czecho-Slovakian policy up to Munich which, despite 
its marked restraint, goes far to show that once again ill-conceived centralism 
and its supporters prevented a timely solution of the issue and the full co- 
operation of all national forces within the last democratic stronghold of that 
region. : a -, . ; 

The outline of the federal blue-print was published in THE CONTEMPORARY 
REvIEW, September x941. Its legal structure is not copied from the American 
or Swiss constitutions nor from the British Empire, but has-been designed 
according to the special psychological, historical and economic. conditions of 
Central Europe. The policy is based on the same solid ground. It wants to 
secure a strong and powerful ‘democratic union by using the most numerous 
group of this area, the peasantry—which accounts for over 64 per cent. of 
the total population—as a stabilising element preventing radicalism from the 
right or the left. Strange though this concept may appear to a country which, 
like Britain, has only a very small farming population, it is in keeping with 
the evolution of Central and South-east European peasantry since their 
emancipation, and also with the policy of “ Agrarian Democracy ” which Dr. 
Hodža has advocated and applied before the war as a European, but chiefly 
as a Central-European, movement. 

This book is an account and a programme, the execution of which depends 
on the political maturity of the nations concerned. The Polish-Czechoslovak 
and the Jugoslav-Greek agreements are stepping-stones in the right direction. 
They can and must be further developed. This country can render a great 
service to Europe if it imbues “ Free Central Europe” with this genuine 
spirit of tolerance, understanding and ordered co-operation which is one of 
the greatest assets of the Anglo-Saxon race. This is the only basis on which 
the new Europe can be built.- 
f - R. H. M. WorsLEY. 
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EPITAPH FOR EUROPE* : 


Visualise a Blackout through which haltingly you grope your way with 
the help of a torch. Here a slab of stone, there a wall, a lamp-post, a plot 
of grass, a bunch of flowers perhaps, flash up—incongruous, disconnected 
things, and yet sufficient to tell you of your whereabouts and to show you 
your way. That is what Dr. Paul Tabori, a youngish Hungarian journalist, 
rich in. gifts and experience, does under the pessimistic title of his Epitaph 
for Europe. : 

A Blackout, deeper and darker than any mere optical one, engulfs his, our 
Europe, the Europe between the wars ; perhaps ultimate night. The torch 
that flashes: on Germany, France, Britain, Hungary, Austria,. Spain, 
Portugal, Scandinavia, the Balkans, Italy, Switzerland and the Netherlands - 
brings, haphazard, bright and varied spots to light. It is a light, penetrating 
and-pitilessly cold in one instance, colourful and mellow in another, artful 
like the brush of a great painter, or incorruptible like the photographer’s 
lens, according to the sector it happens to catch. But in every case it is 
surprising, interesting and, on the whole, comforting. Tabori might have - 
‘proved away the living reality of our continent by showing the decay of its 
institutions, the failure of its aspirations and efforts, the death and disappear- 

-ance of its protagonists, the Briand, Stresemann, Masaryk. He proved, in 
fact, its everlastingness by showing us, at random and with the loving eye 
of a struggling, rambling, adventuring journalist, the live material of which 
it is made. When he directs the beam of his torch on to a Frenchman, he is 
so French that we smell the “ Caporal ” of his cigarette and that mixture _ 
of sun-bathed dust, patchouli and petrol that spells “ Les Grands Boule- | 
vards ” to our memory; when he registers a conversation with a German 
we hear the clicking of heels, the tramping of nailed boots and the Fridericus 
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march. His Spaniard smells of olive oil, and his Serb of garlic ; he has an 
uncanny ‘gift for picking out—looking back, and obviously without “ con- 
structing ” anything—the most convincing specimen and arguments for his 
survey of a continent, destined for unity, yet struggling towards disintegra- 
tion. : Pate 

He knows, too, what he would have done—what he still would do about 
it: “ Before Europe can be turned into a Continent of Good Europeans all. 
the history books in the schools must be burned. There is not a single page 
of national history which does not contain a conscious or unconscious false- 
hood, . . . Every six months or so I would take all the school children in 
Europe to the nearest frontier.” He has found wisdom : “ We are all Jews 
for someone and for all of us there are individuals and nations of whose 
humanity we have to be convinced.” His philosophy, however, is unob- 
trusive ; except for a sentence, here and there, it arises from’a scene in a 
coffee-house, a beer-cellar, a train-compartment ; it reflects from an un- 
conscious gesture made by his opponent. For he has a great range of tech- 
nique: from the pasty palette of the oil-painter to pastel and water-colour. 
Were it not that an autobiographical panorama of a whole period and a 
whole continent necessarily curtails the constructive ambitions of an author, 
he might have tried with similar success the sculptor’s chisel, or the architect’s 
drawing-rule. Nobody will read Epitaph for Europe without learning some- 
thing about the peoples-and institutions thrown now into the melting-pot 
by Hitler’s clumsy and sacrilegious hands. Melancholy assuaged by hope, 
hope of resurrection, is its unforgettable key-note. ia 

EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


THE PRUSSIAN SPIRIT.* 


The best informed and most instructive book on the German evil, which 
is not of to-day but centuries old, is, I think, Mr. Rohan Butler’s The Roots 
of National Socialism, which pursues its theme back into the eighteenth 
century. Dr. Stirk continues it in some degree by surveying representative 
German books of the last two or three decades and explaining what they 
have added to the Nazi ideology. Moeller van den Bruck, whose book Das 
Dritte Reich gave Nazi Germany her official name, was the first after 1918 
to divide the peoples into young and old. The old ones were those who 
worshipped the ideas of 1789, the young those who brought new ideas into 
the world, especially the Germans. But these new ideas were not so new 
after all, for he claimed them as Prussian ideas still operative in Germany 
and most important for her future, having the purpose of making of the 
dreamy Germans a people of action.. Another glorifier of Prussianism was 
Spengler, the author of the much disputed Decline of the West, who also 

- attacked liberalism and democracy. He gave the Nazis the idea of an 
authoritarian, i.e. German, socialism, and reminded them that this was the 
old Prussian, the only true socialism. Of course, Spengler said arrogantly, no 
Englishman has ever understood anything of what Germans mean by that 
word, and the Nazis repeated this over and over again. They also have 
repeated his silly doctrine that all that is good will be found among the 
Germans, all that is bad among the English. 

In the subsequent chapters we make acquaintance with more literary 
glorifiers of Prussianism, for instance the poet Walter Flex, who fell in the 
last war and whose Prussian youth-ideal—he extols duty, faithfulness, order, 
obedience as specifically German virtues—became the ideal of the Hitler 
youth. Then there is Ernst Juenger and his super-nationalism, the glorifier 
of war, who even before Hitler dreamt the dream of Great Germany. Dr. 
Stirk shows us that the Nazis have always identified themselves with the 
Prussian tradition; one of them once said: “ National Socialism is the 
archetype of Prussianism.” No.wonder that in the new Germany Werner 
Hegemann was one of the most hated men, for he destroyed in his book 
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Fridericus the Prussian legend for ever. No wonder, too, that the Nazis do 
. not want to be reminded of the highly amusing affair of Koepenick which 
proved, to all the laughing world, the utter absurdity of the militaristic 
Prussian spirit. They like Kleist with his hysterial Prussianism, venerating ` 
him,as “ the poet of the national community.” Most of all they like all the 
patriotic rubbish in prose and verse of which Dr. Stirk gives us a few splendid 
examples. When he tries to translate them he himself feels the inadequacy 
of his efforts, because nobody can translate those follies into decent English. 
After having analysed the Prussian Spirit as it expresses itself in the new 
‘German literature, Dr. Stirk asks how this spirit could be extirpated so that 
`- Europe might breathe freely again. He doubts if it would be of any use to 
divide Germany into different parts; this, he says, would not guarantee an 
everlasting peace. He shares the opinion of those who believe that there also 
are good-natured Germans, and advises us to foster the political influence 
‘of these decent people until they are strong enough to set the German people 
on a road-leading to a new united Europe. 


J. LESSER. 


PEEL.* 


Sir Robert Peel was one of the greatest, if one of the least attractive, of 
the prime ministers of the nineteenth century. He was a business man of 
consummate ability, hard-working, dictatorial, even overbearing in manner, 
a master of his fellows. His was not an originating genius. All his great ideas 
were borrowed, largely from his political opponents ; but in borrowing them 
he toned them down, made them practicable, and forced their acceptance 
upon the party that he led. Fortunately, too, he was a man of the highest 
honour, whose rule did much to purify political life of the corruption that 
had disgraced it under his predecessors. 

‘With all his abilities and virtues, however, he was-unattractive, His 
manner was cold, haughty, and repellent. He raised animosities of the most 

\ virulent kind in men so different as Daniel O’Connell, Richard Cobden, Lord 
‘George Bentinck, and Benjamin Disraeli. The result was that he ended his 
public career in 1846 by disrupting the party that for nearly twenty years he 
had dominated, leaving to Disraeli the gigantic task of reconstituting it on 
a new-basis—a task that occupied a quarter of a century. From 1846 to his 
‘tragic death in 1850 Peel was a lonely man, execrated by the Irish as a 
coercionist,, by the Whigs as an opponent of religious freedom and parlia- 
mentary reform, and by the Tories as a betrayer of the landed interest. 

Nevertheless his positive achievements were great and of immense im- 

- portance. The least controversial were those that he effected in the spheres 
of commerce and finance. His recommendation of the resumption of cash 
payments by the Bank of England in 1819, supplemented by the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844, put the finances of the nation on a sound basis, and laid 
the foundations of Victorian prosperity. His great budgets, too, of 1842 and 
1845 were bold and statesmanlike measures. Almost equally beneficent, 
moreover, were his reform of the criminal code and his establishment of the 
London police force, both accomplished while he was Home Secretary 

1822-30). : . ' 
( The most disputable acts of his career were what Sir Tresham Lever calls 
his “ Great Surrender ” respecting Catholic Emancipation in 1829, and his 
“ Great Betrayal” respecting the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. Lord 
Rosebery, in his brilliant essay on Peel, condemns him in both cases: Sir 
‘Tresham Lever defends him in both. The two cases, however, differ funda- 
mentally. In 1829 neither Peel nor-his chief, Wellington, pretended to be 
converts to the Catholic cause. They frankly abandoned their opposition to 
emancipation as the less of two evils, the alternative being civil war. The 
only thing reprehensible.in this case is the fact that Peel should up to that 
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date have resisted, in opposition to both Castlereagh and Canning, so obvi- 
ously just and necessary a reform. In 1846, the case was very different. Peel, 
appointed in 1841 as the head of a party pledged to maintain the Corn Laws, 
- had gradually become a convert to Cobdenism. The situation created by this 
conversion was undoubtedly an awkward one, but one’s sympathies-instinc- 
tively go out to “the gentlemen of England,” as led by Bentinck and 
Disraeli, who contended that in no circumstances should Peel have consented 
to hold office in repudiation of his programme and pledges of 1841. 

The Life and Times of Sir Robert Peel covered the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, and it is evident that of this period Sir Tresham Lever has 
made an exhaustive study. He treats of the Times far more fully than is 
customary in biographical works, beginning with a succinct account. of the 
eighteenth-century revolution which converted England from an agricultural j 
to an industrial country. His work, indeed, provides an excellent survey of 
the domestic history of this important transitional period. Sir Tresham, it is 
true, sees the world from Sir Robert’s point of view, and so tends to do less 
than justice to the great man’s opponents. In particular, Lord George 
Bentinck and Benjamin Disraeli are painted in very dark colours. One would 
gather, what is emphatically not true, that in their antagonism to Peel they 
‘were moved mainly by personal animosity. 

Sir Tresham writes in a style terse and vigorous. Only rarely is he guilty of 
such a lapse as that which occurs on page 268, where he says that Disraeli’s 
official biographer is “ very down ” on Peel for his action in 1846. As a rule, 
too, he is careful in his accuracy. The following misprints, however, have 
escaped his notice: (p. 72) 1749 should be 1794; (pp. 78-9) Vienna (twice) 
should be Verona; (p. 89) eighteen years should be eight; (p. 258) Lloyd 
should be Loyd ; (p. 259) international should be internal. 

He quotes from the Peel Papers in the British Museum a number of letters 
that have never been printed before, and he reproduces in facsimile a few of 
the more interesting and important. It cannot, however, be said that in sura 
he adds much to either the information or the ideas contained in Miss A. A. 
W. Ramsay’s fine biography published in 1928. ` 

; F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


MODERN INDIVIDUALISM.* 


With the publication in January 1941 of The Political Method, by Sir 
Emest Benn, the Individualist Bookshop launched its campaign for the 
immediate restoration of our liberties after the victory of thé democracies 
and their allies. Six months later, in The Profit Motive, Sir Ernest made a 
further notable contribution to the study of economics in theory and 
practice. Now in the four most recent Post-War Questions, the author of 
The Wayward Man and biographer of Parnell stands shoulder to shoulder 
with the Chairman of Ford’s Motor Company, while the Warden of Rhodes 
_ House joins hands with the former Editor of The Economist and biographer 
of Adam Smith, Morley and Jefferson, in advocating a return to open com- 
petition in free markets and the resumption of our hard-won heritage of 
personal and constitutional, fiscal and civil freedom. Mr. St. John Ervine, 
after illustrating his general argument with a reference to the valuable debate 
initiated by Deputy Dillon in the Irish Dail on April 2nd, 1941, indicates. 
the deadening effect of authority upon intellectual progress by recalling 
that Aristotle’s law, enunciated about ‘350 B.C., was never challenged till 
Galileo’s experiment in a:D. 1590. A succinct statement of Lord Perry's 
outlook upon officialdom may be found in the concluding sentence of his 
thought-provoking essay: “ Beware of bureaucrats! Never were there so 
many who knew so little about so much.” Many a powerful blow against 
“totalitarian devices ” is struck by Mr. Francis Hirst, who demonstrates 

* Post-War Questions. Individualist Bookshop, 154 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 6d. each. 
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that, whereas a protective tariff fosters and nourishes monopoly, a free 
market: guarantees to consumer and manufacturer alike the cheapness 
produced by competition. Dr. C. K. Allen stresses the inestimable utility to 
individual freedom of the old doctrine, usually attributed to Montesquieu,. 


of the separation of powers, legislative, executive and judicial. It is indeed. ‘: 
no exaggeration to assert that the four pamphleteers, each-in his own way, % 
furnishes a modern context for the last sentence of the last chapter of Mill - 


On Liberty : “ The worth of a State, in the long run, is the worth of the 


individuals composing it ; and a State which postpones the interests of their - 
mental expansion and elevation to a little more of administrative skill, or | 


of that semblance of it which practice gives, in the details of business; a 


State which dwarfs its men, in order that they may be more docile instru- ~ 


ments in its hands even for beneficial purposes—will find that with small 
men no great thing can really be accomplished ; and that the perfection of 
machinery to which it has sacrificed everything will in the end avail it 
nothing, for want of the vital power which, in order that the machine might 
work more smoothly, it has preferred to banish.” 


I remember a remarkable lecture in 1938 in the University of London 


Senate House where Professor Norman Baynes, after “outlining „a - dozen 
different modern theses on the causes of the collapse of the Roman Empire,, 
demolished most of them before expounding his own views. Historians are 
agreed that one major cause was the decay of the middle class, accompanied 
by the over-bureaucratisation and subsequent disorganisation of the public 
service. The Individualist Bookshop is performing a vital.task in ensuring 
that the British Commonwealth shall suffer no more from the- disease which 

to Roman civilisation proved fatal. . 7. 
DERYCK ABEL. 
* * a) * ` 


- In Years of Endeavour, 1886-1907 (John Murray, 15s.), Sir George Leveson 
Gower continues the reminiscences of his long andyhappy life. The first 


volume, Years of Content, introduced us to the worldän which Gladstone, his - 


revered chief, and Lord Granville, his delightful uncle, were leading figures. 
His lot has fallen in pleasant places, and there are very few shadows in the 
picture. Politics, society, literature, travel, a happy home—everything 
combined to make a useful and satisfying career. Though he-never climbed 
very high on the Parliamentary ladder, he was a good Liberal and worked. 
hard for the cause, both in the constituencies and the House. As a faithful 
Gladstonian his place was on the left wing of the Liberal army, agreeing 


with Campbell-Bannerman in detestation of the South African War as well - 
as working hard for Free Trade. Political differences, however, were no ` 


obstacles to warm friendships, and the correspondence with Curzon shows 
both men in a pleasant light. Perhaps the miost interesting of the many 


letters in this volume is one from the Viceroy on his resignation in 1905. > 


“ People in England have little conception of the extent to which India is 
stirred by the contemptuous over-ruling of her united Government and the 
setting up of a military autocracy in the person of an obstinate soldier who 
has no following and little prestige in this country. In England, peopleseem 


to think that it is an interesting arid rather dramatic duel between Kitchener - 


and myself. They are quite wrong. No personal element enters into it. It 
is a first-class constitutional issue, and I have not the smallest doubt that the 
view for which I have fought and fallen will in the long run prevail.” Other 
members of the author’s intimate circle were Wilfrid Blunt and Rennell 
Rodd, poets like himself as well as performers on the public stage. Sir George 
enjoys telling the story of these distant years only a little less than he 
enjoyed his experiences at the time, but he never takes himself too seriously. 
Like most autobiographies, it contains a good deal that is of more interest to 
the family than to the general reader, and the wHole work is in the lighter 
vein ; but it reveals an attractive personality wit 

and keeping clever and charming friends. « : 
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